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GAURICO,  LucA,  an  astronomer  once  fa- 
mous for  tlie  pretended  science  of  astrology, 
was  born  in  1475  '•'  Gifuni  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  became  eminent  for  astronomical 
knowledge,  and  after  having  for  some  time 
taught  that  science  at  Naples,  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  it  at  Fcrrara,  probably  in  1507, 
when  he  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of  as- 
tronomy. But  not  contented  with  a  just  repu- 
tation in  a  real  science,  he  adopted  the  delusions 
of  judicial  astrology,  which  then  obtained  great 
credit  ill  the  world,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himself  by  bold  predictions.  One  of  these  cost 
him  dear  ;  for  having  foretold  tliat  John  Benti- 
voglio  would  lose  his  sovereignty  of  Bologna,  he 
was  impri'^oned  by  him,  and  received  five  vio- 
lent shocks  from  a  cord  tied  to  his  arm,  while 
he  was  successively  let  fall  from  a  considerable 
height.  He  then  removed  to  Venice,  ami  thence 
to  Rome  in  1535-  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  was  a 
believer  in  astrology,  conferred  upon  him  in 
1545  the  bishopric  of  Civita  in  Naples,  with  .1 
liberal  pension.  He  resigned  his  episcopal  of- 
fice in  1 5  50  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
f)uietiy  pursued  his  astronomical  studies.  He 
died  in  1558  in  his  eighty-third  year.  The 
works  of  Gaurico  were  published  collectively  at 
Basil  in  three  volumes  folio,  1575.  The  first 
comprises  his  works  in  astronomy,  wliich  prove 
him  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  that 
science.  The  seconil  relates  almost  entirely  to 
judicial  astrology,  and  besides  the  rules  of  that 
fictitious  science,  comprises  the  horoscopes  of 
several  eminent  persons,  some  of  which  the  event 
proved  to  be  extremely  wide  of  truth.  The 
third  volume  consists  of  pieces  relative  to  gram- 
mar, poetry,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  also 
published  liphemerides  from  1534  to  1551. 
Aloreri.      Tirahosrhi. — A. 

Gaurico,  Pompomo,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  nian  of  letters,  was  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  N.iples,and  preceptor  of  tcrrante 
8ansevcrino,  prince  of  ^alt.■rno.  He  acquireil 
reputation  by  his  Latin  poems,  consisting  of  ec- 
logues, elcgic-s,  and  cjiigrams,  which  are  ac- 
counted to  display  a  poetical  genius,  though 
somewhat  cllcmiii.itc  and  loose  in  their  style. 
He  also  published  the  lives  of  the  Greek  poets, 
and  certain  treatises  in  architecture  and  phy- 
siognomy. He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  alchemy.  He  published  some. ele- 
gies under  the  name  of  Ciornrlius  (iallus,  but 
they  were  soon  detected  as  spurious.  His  end 
was  unfortunate  ;  for  having  set  out  one  day  in 
1530  on  the  road  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare, 
he.  w.iS  never  more  he.ird  of;  nnd  it  was  con- 
jectured thatlic  \va;  murdered  «nd  thrown  into 
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the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  disclosure  of  an 
amour  whick  he  had  v^'ith  a  lady  of  rank.  LU. 
Gyahi.      A4orert.      Tirahojchi.— h. 

GAUTHIER,  or  Gaultikr,  John-Bap- 
tist, a  French  ecclesiastic,  and  voluminous 
controversial  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Louviers,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux, 
in  the  year  1685.  After  being  educated  in 
gr.imniar  learning  at  his  father's  house,  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris  where 
lie  went  through  his  course  of  philosophy.  Hi;> 
own  wishes  led  him  towards  the  ecclesiastic 
state,  but  his  parents  were  desirous  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  to  the  legal  profession. 
Out  of  obedience  to  their  commands,  in  the 
year  1702  he  connnenced  '  -'^iirse  of  law; 
but  finding  his  dislike  to  that  stuciy  nis,  lunt- 
able,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his  inclination, 
and  in  the  year  1 704  he  entered  on  a  course  of 
theology  in  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne.  This 
course  he  completed  in  the  year  1706,  and 
might  have  been  admitted  to  his  degrees,  if  he 
had  not  embraced  the  Janscnist  opinions,  which 
would  not  permit  liim  to  subscribe  to  the  re- 
quisite formularies,  and  particularly  to  an  ap- 
probation of  the  bull  Unigenitiis.  He  now  en- 
tered into  tlie  seminary  of  St.  Magloirc,  where 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  industry 
and  success,  and  acquired  much  esteem  by  the 
exemplariness  of  his  manners,  tlie  modesty  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety. 
Returning  afterwards  to  Iiis  native  place,  lie 
was  admitted  into  sub-de3con's  orders,  and 
commenced  a  scries  of  catechetical  lectures  to 
young  people,  and  of  conferences  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  junior  ecclesiastics.  The  reputation 
M-hich  he  acquired  in  tliese  employnients  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  M.  le  Normand,  bishop 
of  Evreux,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  his  family,  where  he  applied  Iiimself  closely 
to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  But 
in  this  situation  he  could  not  escape  his  share 
of  the  troubles  with  which  those  of  his  party 
were  harri:ssed  by  the  Jesuits,  after  th.e  year 
1713  ,  and  being,  obliged  to  quit  the  diocese  of 
I'lvreux,  was  received  into  the  house  of  M.  de 
Laiigle,  bishop  of  Boulogne.  By  that  prelate 
he  was  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  and,  after 
taking  his  degrees  in  law,  nominated  to  a  c.\- 
nonry  in  his  cathedral.  M.  G.iuthier's  senti- 
ments, however,  proving  a  b.ir  to  his  taking 
possession  of  that  benefice,  the  bishop  made 
him  his  proctor,  and  afterwards  his  vicar-gene- 
ral. From  this  time  M.  Gaiuliier  was  tlie  bo- 
som frieiul  and  counsellor  of  his  benefactor, 
who  followi-d  his  advice  in  all  the  eeelesias:ical 
concerns  of  iiis  diocese  ;  employed  him  iu  csta- 
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bfibhing  and  conducting  conference!  among  his 
ecclesiastics,  and  availed  Iiimself  of  his  pen  in 
various  piililications,  particularly  in  the  "  Let- 
ters and  Memoirs"  which  lie  printed  during  his 
dispute  with  tlie  archbishop  of  Rheims,  his  me- 
tropolitan, in  the  year  1723-     Upon  the  death 
of  M.  de  Langle,  in   the   following  year,  M. 
Colbert,  bishop  of  Montpellier,  prevailed  upon 
our  author  to  enter  into  his  service  as  his  libra- 
rian ;  which  character  was  only  intended  as  a 
cloke  to  conceal  the  more  intimate  connection 
which  subsisted  between  them :  for  until  the 
death  of  this  prelate  in  1738,  M.  Gauthicr  was 
his  prime  adviser   in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
his  private  chaplain,  and  confidential  secretary. 
After  the  death   of  M.  Colbert,  M.  Gauthier 
retired  to  Paris,  wliere  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
Ms  days,  excepting  when  he  occasionally  visited 
his  native  place,  employed  on   numerous  pro- 
ductions in  defence  of  religion  and  his  peculiar 
tenets,  and  particularly  in  support  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  embarked  against  the  Jesuits 
aiul  their  otlier  opponents.     He  lost  his  life  in 
1755,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  he  received 
when  overturned  in  a  carriage  on  his  journey 
from  Evreux  to  Paris,  at  which   time  he  was 
about  seventy-one  years  of  age.  His  writings  bear 
testimony  to  the   author's  learning  and   acute- 
ness,  but  at  the  same  time  shew  that  his  pen 
was  not  unfrequently  dipped  in  gall,  and  that 
his  zeal  for  religion,  and  his  peculiar  notions, 
sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation.     For  the    titles  and   the   subjects 
of  the  greater  part  of  them,  relating  to  matters 
of  local  or   temporary  controversy,    we   must 
refer  to  Aloreri,  and  particularise  such  only  as 
have  been  more  generally  known.     They  are, 
•'  The  Poem    of  Pope,   entitled  an   Essay  on 
Man,  convicted   of    Impiety,"    I74<5,    i2mo; 
"   Letters    intended   to   forearm    the   Faithful 
against  Irreligion,"    of  the  same  date,   i2mo; 
"  The  Jesuits   convicted    of  obstinately  sanc- 
tioning the  Practice  of  Idolatry  in  China,"  1 743, 
i2mo  ;  "  The  Life  of  I\Ir.  John  .Soanen,  bishop 
of  Senez,"   1750,  8vo -,  "  The  Persian  Letters 
convicted  of  Impiety,"  1751,  i2mo;  "  A  suc- 
cinct History  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  during 
the   Troubles   at    tlic  Commencement  of   the 
Reign    of  Lewis    XIV."   1754,    limo  •,   and  a 
posthumous   production,    entitled    "   Tlieolo- 
gical   Letters,  in   which  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Tradition,    and  the   J'aith  of  the    Ciiureh   on 
the   Subjects  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and    the   Incarnation,    and    of    Predestination 
and  Grace,    are  vindicated  and  maintained,  in 
Opposition  to  the  impious  ant'.  Socinian  System 
of   Fathers  Berruyer  and  Hardouiiij   Jesuits," 


1756,  in  three  vols.  lamo.  Prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  is  a  short  life  of  the  author  •,  and  to  the- 
third  is  subjoined  a  translation  by  him,  from  the 
Greek  into  French,  of  that  valuable  remain  of 
Christian  anti(juity,  "  The  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus."     Morcri.     Nouv   Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GAY,  John,  an  eminent  English  poet,  was 
born  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  in  Devonsliire,  in 
1688.     He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but 
reduced    family,  and    it  was   thought   proper, 
after  an  education  at  the  free-school  of  Barn- 
staple, to  bring  him  up  to  trade.     He  was  in 
consequence  put  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in 
London,  but  he  soon  shewed  a  dislike  of  the 
servile  otEees  of  such  a  station,  and  separated 
by  agreement  from  his  master,  after  a  few  years' 
negligent    attendance.       It    is   not    improbable- 
that  a  taste  for  poetry  might  have  been  infused' 
into  him  by  his  Barnstaple   schoolmaster,  Mr. 
l/uck,  who  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.     Poetical  composition  appears, 
at  least,  to  have  been  his  occupation  from  the 
time  of  his  release :  and  in  1 7 1 1  he  gave  to  the 
public  his  "  Rural  Sports,"  inscribed  to  Pope, 
then  a  young  poet  of  the  same  age  with  him- 
self, but  rising  fast  to  literary  fame.  This  com- 
pliment,  joined    with    the    sweet    unassuming 
temper    of  Gay,  laid   a  foundation   of  mutual 
friendship    which    death    alone    could    divide. 
Gay   was   indolent  and  improvident,  and  his 
intercourse  with  wits  was  not  likely  to  improve 
his    pecuniary    circumstances ;    he    therefore 
gladly  accepted   an  offer   in    17 12  of  residing 
with  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  in   quality  of 
her  secretary;  an  office,  probably,  only  consi- 
dered by  her  as  an  appendage  of  that  princely 
rank  which  she  affected.     It  afforded  him  siidi-* 
cient  leisure  to  continue  his  court  to  the  muses, 
and  the  same  year  produced   his   mock-heroic 
poem  entitled  •'  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London."     This  piece  was  much- 
admired,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining of  the  class.     It  displays  in   a  striking 
manner    that    talunt    for    making    observations 
which  characterises  theauthor,  and  which  gives  . 
him  an    oritjinality   beyond   what   his  power* 
of  invention,  properly    so   called,    could  have 
efFectfd.     In   a  prefixed  advertisement  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  indebted   for   several  hints 
to  Dr.  Swift,  to   whose  taste  such  a  series  of 
comic  delineation  was  peculiarly  suited.    About 
tliis    time    Gay   Kkewise  engaged  in   dramatic 
writing.       "  The    Mohocks,    a    tragi-comical 
Farce,"  is  attributed  to  his  i>en  ;  and  he  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  Drury-iane,  a  comedy  styled 
"  The  Wife  of  B.ith,"  the  reception  of  which 
was  by  no  means  flattering.     His  next  appear* 
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ance  from  the  press,  in  17 14,  was  upon  a  singu- 
lar occasion.  Pope  and  Ambrose  Philips  had 
quarreled  about  the  rcipective  merit  of  tlieir 
pnstorils,  of  which  tliosc  of  the  former  were 
written  in  the  polished,  those  of  the  latter  in 
the  rustic  style.  Gay,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
his  friend,  undertook  to  compose  a  set  of  bur- 
lesque pastorals,  in  which  the  manners j)f  the 
country  should  be  exhibited  in  their  natural 
coarseness,  with  a  view  of  proving,  by  a  sort 
of  caricature,  the  absurdity  of  Philips's  system 
of  pastoral.  He  entitled  his  work  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Week,"  as  the  six  pieces  of  which  it 
consisted  were  denominated  by  days  of  the 
week.  They  go  through  the  usual  topics  of  a 
set  of  pastorals,  in  a  strain  of  parody  which  is 
often  extremely  humorous.  But  the  effect 
was  in  one  respect  dilfcrent  from  the  original 
purpose,  though  to  the  credit  of  the  poet. 
His  pictures  of  rural  life  and  its  accompanying 
scenery  were  so  extremely  natural  and  amusing, 
and  intermixed  with  circumstances  so  truly 
beautiful  and  touching,  that  they  proved  the 
most  popular  works  of  the  kind  in  the  language, 
and  were  read  with  serious  pleasure  by  those 
who  could  not  enter  into  the  jest  •,  and  thoy 
have  certainly  gone  far  in  establishing  the  cri- 
tical maxim,  that  pastorals  must  be  indebted 
for  all  their  real  value  to  a  close  adherence  to 
nature.  This  performance  was  dedicated  to 
lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  Gay  at  this  period  seems 
to  Iiave  obtained  a  large  share  of  favour  from 
the  tory  party  then  in  power.  As  a  proof  of 
their  kindness,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Hanover.  The  queen's  death  soon 
recalled  him  from  this  station,  and  threw  a  damp 
upon  his  prospects ;  bur  he  was  advised  by  his 
friends  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  it  had 
afforded  him  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
new  family.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  poetical 
epistle  upon  the  arrival  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  which  compliment  procured  him  the 
honour  of  the  attendance  of  the  prince  and 
princess  at  the  exhihition  of  his  next  dratnntic 
piece,  in  171 5,  '«  Tl»e  What  d'ye  call  it." 
This  was  a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  consisting  of 
serious  action  with  comic  language,  so  that  the 
audience  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  Inugh  or 
cry.  Its  novelty,  however,  gave  it  temporary 
success,  aiul  it  was  thought  worthy  of  an  attack 
from  the  pres?  in  a  pamphlet.  Gay's  notions 
<:f  true  comedy  seem  not  to  have  been  very  just ; 
for  the  piece  which  he  next  brought  on  the 
stage,  entitled  "  Three  Hours  after  >larriage," 
though  aided  by  the  conjoined  wit  of  Pope  and 
iVrbuthnot,  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception. 


owing,  apparently,  to  the  introduction  of  some 
incidents  of  too  farcical  a  kind. 

Gay  had  now  many  friends,  as  well  among 
persons  of  rank  as  his  brother-poets ;  but 
though  he  was  regarded  with  general  affection, 
little  was  done  towards  iixing  him  in  a  state  of 
independence.  A  subscription  to  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  published  in  1720,  cleared  him 
a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  a  present  from  secret- 
ary Craggs,  of  some  ^outh-sea  stock,  raised 
his  hopes  of  fortune  at  one  time  to  a  consider- 
able height ;  but  by  refusing  to  sell  his  stock  at 
the  critical  period,  liejlost  the  whole  of  it,  and 
was  so  dejected  by  his  disappointment  as  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  state  of  languor.  Thi 
air  of  Ilampstead,  and  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends,  recovered  him,  and  he  wrote  his  tra- 
gedy of  "  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted  with 
applause  in  1723.  Some  instances  of  court 
favour  caused  him  next  to  employ  himself  in 
one  of  the  works  for  which  he  is  best  known— 
his  "  Fables,"  written  professedly  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  pub- 
lished with  a  dedication  to  that  prince  in  1726. 
Fable  has  not  in  the  English  language  attained 
that  rank  in  poetical  composition  which  it  has 
done  in  the  French  ;  nor  can  Gay  stand  in 
competition  with  La  Fontaine.  Yet  there  is 
considerable  ease  in  his  mode  of  narration, 
togetlier  with  nmch  lively  and  natural  painting. 
In  liis  ideas  of  the  character  of  fable,  he  is  far 
from  accurate,  and  his  morals  are  often  negli- 
gently pointed.  A  second  part  of  the  Fables, 
wholly  directed  to  political  topics,  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  hut  was  never  much  read 
in  compirison  with  the  first,  which  lias  very 
generally  been  put  into  tlic  har.ds  of  youth,  and 
is  at  this  day  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in 
luigli.sh  verse.  He  naturally  expected  a  hand- 
some reward  for  this  performance,  but  upon 
the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727,  nothing 
better  was  offered  Iiim  than  the  post  of  gentle^ 
man-usher  to  the  young  princess  Louisa.  This 
he  took  rather  as  an  indignity  than  a  favour; 
and  he  declined  the  oillr  in  a  message  to  the 
queen,  saying  that  he  was  too  old  for  such  a 
place.  iSolicitations  were  afterwards  made  in 
his  behalf,  bi}t  nothing  -Has  obtained,  and  his 
hopes  at  court  came  to  an  end.  .Swift  has  thus 
represeiued  this  occiurence  : 

Thus  Gay,  ihe  hare  with  manv  frienils, 
T"  ice  seven  long  years  at  coiin  art  nj   ; 
Whi),  umlei  laiti  coiiveyin);  irutli, 
Ti)  virtue  fiiriiicil  a  princely  youth  ; 
Whri  p.ii.l  his  txurtihip  with  the  cio.vd, 
As  fnr  as  nVH!I>h  pruk- alliT.vtd  ; 
Rejects  a  v.r>ilf  usher's  plac, 
And  liaves  St.  James's  in  di'i;race. 
X  X    2 
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Mad  he  remaincil  .»  courtier,  however,  it  is 
probable  tint  Iio  would  never  have  been  die  au- 
thor of  a    ju'rionnance  which  acquired  him  a 
iivcasurc  of  public  applause,  far  beyond  any  he 
had  liithcrto  cxpcricucpd.     This  was  his  famous 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  acted  in  1727  at  Lincoln's- 
inii-helds,    after  b-.ing  rt-fuscd  at  Drury-lane. 
Its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  a  suggestion  of 
Switts,  wiio,  always  in  searcli  of  the  ludicrous, 
liad  rcmuked  to  Gay  "  what  an  odd  pretty  sort 
of    thing    a    N.-wga.'s    Pastoral   might    make." 
Gay  turned  it  in  his  mind,  but  changed  the  idea 
for  a  Nt-iigafc  CoDid.iy,  and  joined  to  it  the  pur- 
pose of  burlesquing  the  Italian  operas.     With 
this  his  disappointments  led  liim  to  blend  much 
political  satire,  and  the  result  was  a  composition 
unique  in   its   kitid,  and   of  which  the  success 
could  not  with  any  certainty  be  foreseen.     "  It 
will  either,"  said    Congreve,  to  whom  it  was 
ihewn,  "  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confound- 
edly.''    Its  fate  was  for  some  time  in  suspense  ; 
at  length  it   struck  the   nerve  of  public  taste, 
and  received  unbounded  applause.     For  a  time 
it  was  the  leading  topic  of  the  town.     Sixty- 
three  successive  representations  were  insufficient 
10  satiate  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  performed 
a  proportional  number  of  times  at  all  the  pro- 
vincial theatres.     Its  songs  were  all  learned  by 
heart,  and  its  actors  were  raised  to  the  summit 
uf  tlieatric  fame.     If  the  cause  of  this  extraor- 
dinary success  be  enquired,  the  answer  is  per- 
haps not  very  obvious.   But  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  kind  of  coarseness  in  the  national  taste,  which 
.could  be  delighted  by  the  repetition  of  popular 
ballad-tunes,  anil  the  delineation  of  scenes  of 
vice  and  vulgarity,  painted  indeed  in  a  natural 
style,  and  in  iheir  incidents  appealing  to  the  feel- 
ings implanted  in  every  human  breast.  But  if  the 
Beggar's  Opera  obtained  applause  on  the  stage, 
it   underwent    more   serious   censure   in    other 
phices  than   almost  any  dramatic  piece  that  has 
been  exhibited.     By  making  a  highwayman  the 
hero,  and  bringing  him  oiT  in  a  kirul  of  triumpli, 
the  author  has  been  charged  with  rendering  the 
character  of  a  -freebooter  an  object  of  popular 
ambition ;  and    by    furnishing    his   personages 
with  a  plea   for  their  dishonesty,  drawn  from 
the  universal  depravity  of  mankind,  and   parti- 
cularly of  those  in  oihees  of  authority,  he  has 
been  accused  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  all 
social  moraHty.     It   cannot  well  be  denied  that 
such  is  the  nianifest  tendency  of  this  piece  in 
its  prin*ip!es  ;  but  whether  a  mere  spectacle  is 
capable  of   producing  important    etVects   upon 
fhe   public  morals,  may  be  questioned.     ^I'hat 
Gay  himself  had  no  inischievous  intentions  in 
writing  it,  is  highly  credible  ;  and  liis  friend 


Swift  warmly  defended  it  as  a  wlioleiome  satire 
against  the  corruption  of  the  times.  It  is  stiii 
occasionally  represented  ;  but  so  much  has  the 
taste  for  music  got  above  the  ridicule  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  it,  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  decorate  with  a'l  the  graces  of  studied  me- 
lody, tliose  simple  and  popular  airs  which  were 
meant  as  an  humorous  contrast  to  Italian 
e-Kccution. 

The  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  entertained  by  the  per- 
sons then  in  power, , became  manifest  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Lord  Chamberlun  to  permit  a 
second  part  of  it,  entitled  "  Polly,"  to  b;  acted. 
Gay's  friends,  and  the  party  in  opposition, 
gave,  however,  such  encouragement  to  its  pub- 
lication, that  it  was  more  profitable  to  iiim  than 
even  the  first  part  -,  yet  it  was  a  very  feeble  and 
languid  performance^  and  has  sunk  into  total 
neglect.  A  further  recompence  for  any  injury 
he  sustained  by  this  exertion  of  power,  was  the 
kind  patronage  of  the  duke  and  duchess  cf 
Qucensbury,  who  took  him  into  their  house, 
and  condescended  to  manage  his  pecuniary 
concerns.  In  such  a  situation  he  might  be 
thought  to  be  raised  above  the  impressions  of 
court  disfavour  ;  yet  the  dejection  of  spirits 
into  which  he  fell,  is  in  part  ascribed  to  this 
cause,  though  his  natural  indolence,  and  an 
habitual  disposition  to  colicky  complaints,  may 
sufficiently  account  for  it.  He  continued  to  (em- 
ploy his  intervals  of  health  and  spirits  in  com- 
position, and  produced  his  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"^ 
a  musical  piece  called  a  Serenata,  and  the  opera 
of  "  Achilles,"  not  acted  till  after  his  death.  1  his 
event  took  place  in  December,  17^2,  from  the 
consequences  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
at  tlie  age  of  forty-four.  He  was  sincerely 
lamented  by  his  friends,  and  his  memory  was 
honoured  by  a  monument  in  Westminster  abbey 
(where  he  was  interred),  and  an  epitaph,  in  a 
strain  of  uncommon  sensibility,  by  Pope.  The 
private  character  of  Gay  was  that  of  easy  good- 
nature and  undesigning  simplicity.  He  was- 
much  beloved  by  his  friends,  who  treat  him 
in  their  letters  (especially  Swift)  with  a  freedom 
of  advice  partaking  more  of  affection  than  of 
respect,  lie  possessed  little  energy  of  mind, 
and  had  too  much  indolence  to  support  that  in- 
dependence to  which  his  principles  inclined  him. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
several  short  pieces  of  poetry,  of  which  his 
two  pleasing  balkds,  "  All  in  the  Downs," 
and  "  ' Twas  when  the  Seas  were  roaring,"  are 
the  best  known.  Though  as  a  poet  he  cannot 
be  ranked  in  the  first  class,  yet  he  seldom  fails 
to  give  pleasure,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  writer 
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wLose  imnges  aiid  pictures  are  drawn  with  more 
originality  from  the  store  of  his  own  observa- 
tion.    Biig.  Brit.     Johnson's  Poets. — A. 

GAZA,  Theodore,  aleanicd  modern  Greek, 
was  a  native  of  Thessalonicn,  after  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  which  city  by  the  TurliS  in  1430,  he 
took  refuge  in  Italy.  He  put  hims^elf  to  the 
Kchool  of  Vittorino  da  Fehre  at  Mantua,  in 
order  to  learn  Latin,  at  the  same  time  assisting 
his  master  in  teaching  Greek  to  his  scholars ; 
and  such  was  his  apphcation,  that  in  tlirec  years 
he  acquired  die  Latin  language  so  perfectly  as 
to  become  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of 
it  in  his  time.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Ferrara  from  1441  to  1450,  and  was 
appointed  its  first  rector  upon  its  reform  under 
the  duke  Leonello.  '  He  there  tauglit  Greek 
from  a  grammar  of  his  own  composition,  and 
explained  some  of  the  orations  of  Dcmostlienes. 
Before  this  period  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  in- 
digence as  to  be  obliged  to  copy  Greek  manu- 
scripts for  a  livelihood.  I  rom  Ferrara  he  went 
into  the  service  of  pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  also 
•obtained  the  munificent  patronage  of  cardinal 
•Bessarion,  who  took  him  hito  his  house,  and 
placed  so  much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  as 
•to  entrust  him  with  large  sums  of  money.  After 
the  pope's  dcatli  he  was  some  time  with  king 
Alphonso  at  Naples  5  upon  whose  decease  he 
Tctumcd  to  Rome.  Cardinal  Bessarion  pio- 
.fured  him  a  rich  benefice  in  Calabria,  the  in- 
come of  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  live 
at  his  ease  ;  but  with  a  scholar-like  negligence 
he  suffered  his  agents  to  manage  as  they  pleas- 
ed, so  that  very  little  of  the  revenue  found  its 
way  to  him.  In  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  he 
finished  his  translation  of  Aristotle  upon  Ani- 
mals, undertaken  at  the  instance  of  NicholasV., 
and  presented  it  to  his  holiness  ;  but  receiving 
from  him  only  the  paltry  reward  of  fifty  crowns, 
he  is  said  in  a  fit  of  indignation  to  have  thrown 
the  money  into  the  Tyber.  He  then  returned 
to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  retired  into  Calabria, 
where  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in  1478,  thougli 
some  writers  make  Rome  the  place  of  his  death. 
Theodore  Gaza  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  those  of  his  country  who  imported  Grecian 
literature  into  the  West,  and  has  been  highly 
toniincndtd  by  the  principal  scholars  of  that 
timo.  His  "  Greek  Grammar"  w?.s  first  print- 
vx\  by  Aldus  in  1495,  together  with  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Grecian  Months."  He  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  besides  Aristotle's  work 
upon  Animals,  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  Commentaries  upon  them  by  (ialen ; 
Theophrastus  on  Plants  •,  the  Problems  of 
Alexander  Aphrodiseus  ;  yElian's  Tactics  -, 
Dionysius  Halicurn.  dc  Compositionc  Orationis ; 


some  Homilies  of  John  Clirysostom  ;  and  some 
other  works.  He  also  translated  Cicero  dc 
bunectute  and  Somnium  Si  Lpionis  from  Latin 
into  Greek ;  and  likewise  a  work  of  Savonarola. 
He  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  and  composed  a 
work  against  the  notions  of  the  former,  llcdii 
Gi^er.  IJ/iisi'i:      Tiraboscbi. — A. 

GAZALI,  surnamed  Abou  Hamed  Mo- 
KAMMiiu  Zein  eddin  al  Tiiousi,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  mussuhiian  doctors,  was 
born  at  I  hou'j,  a  town  in  Khornsan,  in  the  year 
450  of  the  Hegira,  or  1058  of  the  christian  aera. 
Nezam  Almulk  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
professor  in  the  college  which  he  had  founded 
at  Ba^dat,  under  the  reign  of  Malec  Sch.ah  ;. 
but  Gazali  relinquished  this  situation  for  the 
sake  of  embracing  a  life  of  retirement  and 
study;  and  alter  having  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  504  or  (;o5  of  the 
Hegira.  The  reputation  which  he  acqiiiivd  by 
his  learning  and  virtues,  occasioned  him  to  be 
distinguished,  in  the  oriental  manner,  by  many 
inagnificent  titles:  as  Imam  Alalmn,  or  tJie 
Imam  of  the  AVorld  ;  Amel  al  Olamah,  or  he 
who  practised  what  he  taught  ;  al  Fard  al 
Zahed^  or  the  man  who  feared  most  to  offend 
God,  and  who  abstained  entirely  froin  the 
pleasures  of  life  ;  Schcikh  al  Tbaricat,  or  the 
Doctor  of  the  Spiritual  Life  ;  and  Hcggiat  al 
Islam,  ox  i\\t  GreatestWitnessof  Islamlsm.  This 
doctor  being  asked  what  means  he  had  used  to 
arrive  at  that  eminence  in  science  to  which  he 
had  attained,  answered,  "  that  he  had  never 
been  ashamed  to  ask  for  information  on  subjects 
concerning  which  he  was  ignorant."  The  most 
famous  production  of  tliis  doctor  is  entitled 
"  Ahia  uloum  Eddin,"  or  The  different  Classes 
of  the  Sciences  which  relate  to  Religion.  He 
was  also,  most  probably,  the  author  of  another 
work,  entitled  "  Anis  fil  ovahedat,"  or  the 
Companion  of  Solitude,  attributed  to  Jbau 
Named  al  Gazai.i,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in 
the  year  705  of  the  Hegira  •,  and  he  is  to  he 
distinguished  from  another  CJazali,  surnamed 
A/i  Btn  Cosaihab,  who  died  in  the  year  878  01 
the  Hegira,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Estehathiuh  al  merahem,"  or  The 
Means  of  obtaining  the  Mercy  of  God.  For 
the  titles  of  other  productions  of  our  doctor, 
and  of  some  superstitious  pieces  fal.sely  attri- 
buted to  him,  several  of  which  were  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  we  refer  the  ciuious  read- 
er to  D'Hcrbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientate. — M. 

GAZL  r,  William,  a  Flemish  priest,  and 
various  writer,  was  born  at  Arras,  in  the  year 
1554.     When  young  he  taught  the  classics  iu 
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rthe  university  of  Louvain,  nnJ  about  the  year 
1580  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  at  Arras.  Afterwards  he  obtained 
a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Aire,  in  Artois.and  kept  both  those  benefices 
till  his  death  in  1O12,  wlien  he  ^vas  about  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
but  are  represented  to  be  superficiU  and  un- 
polished, and  to  afford  abundant  proofs  of  the 
author's  credulity  and  superstitious  turn  of 
mind.  Among  others  he  wrote  "  Magdalis, 
Tragjedia  sacra,"  1580,  8vo. ;  "  The  Order 
and  Succession  of  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops 
of  Cambray,"  1597,  8vo.,  including  a  short 
history  of  their  most  illustrious  actions,  the 
most  memorable  events  of  their  time,  &c.  ; 
"  The  Order  of  the  Bishops  of  Arras,  after  the 
Separation  of  that  See  from  the  Bishopric  of 
Cambray,  &c."  1598,  8vo.  ;  "Thesaurus  Pre- 
cum  &  Litaniarum,  ex  Scripturx  Sacras  sanc- 
torumque  Patrum  Gazophylaciis  depromptus," 
1602,  i2mo.-,  "  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Low-counti-ies,  &c."  published  after  the 
author's  death,  1614,  4to. ;  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  with  moral  Reflections,"  also  post- 
humous, in  two  volumes,  1613,  8vo. ;  "The 
Mirror  of  Conscience ;"  "  The  Holy  Feast, 
or  Exercises  preparatory  to  the  Reception  of 
the  Euchvirist ;"  "  Spiritual  Exercises  and  Li- 
tanies for  the  whole  Week,  with  Prayers,"  &c.; 
"  Remedies  for  Scrupulous  Consciences,"  &c. 
Morn-:.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

GHBER,  a  chemist  and  astronomer,  to  whom 
•5ome  writers  give  the  christian  name  of  John, 
is  commonly  considered  as  an  .Arabian,  born  at 
..Seville  in  Spain ;  but  Leo  Africanus  asserts, 
that  he  was  a  Greek,  who  afterwards  embraced 
Mahomctanism.  As  tlieword  Geher  signifies  a 
king,  diis  circumstance,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise 
to  the  fabulous  report  of  his  having  been  a 
•sovereign  in  India.  The  events  of  his  life  and 
the  period  -when  he  flourished  are  very  uncer- 
tain. According  to  some  he  was  a  nephew  of 
Mahomet,  and  lived  in  the  stventh-  century  ; 
while  otliers  place  him  m  the  eiglith  or  ninth. 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  asiroucmer,  and 
corrected  many  errors  in  the  Almagest  of  Pto- 
lem.y,  but  was  arlso  the  first  reviver  of  chemis- 
try, and  therefore  he  is  mentioned  with  great 
•respect  by  Boerhaave,  -who  says  that  he  found 
-in  his  worVsmany  observ.itions  :i-nd  experiments 
which  v.-ere  afterwards  pubhihed  as  new.  That 
"hein'.ni-.'cd  himself  rn  the  mysteries  of  alchemy 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  of  the  period  at 
which  he  lived.  The  alchemists  make  him  the 
iinvent'^r  of  an  universal  medicine,  as  Cardan 
'does  cf  algebra.  His  works  -were  written  in 
Arabic;    but  -were  seon    tran.-;lated   into  other 


languages.  They  were  presented  by  Golius,  In 
Arabic  manuscripts,  to  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 
Those  which  have  been  printed  are :  "  Syn- 
taxis  Astronomica,  sive  Demonstrativum  Opus 
Astrologix,  Libri  IX,"  Nuremberg,  1533,  folio, 
translated  by  Gerrard  dc  Sabionetta;  "  De  In- 
vestigatione  Perfectionis ;"  Busle,  1^61,  folio, 
■with  some  alchemistic  works,  collected  by 
Gratarola  :  "  Liber  Fornacuni,"  in  Gratarola's 
collection;  ibid.  1 1^72,  8vo. :  "  De  Alchymia, 
^Iraditio  Sunima:  Perfectionis,  in  duos  Libros 
divisa:"  ''  Liber  Investigationis  Magisterii;" 
Strasb.  1588,  8vo. :  "Summa  Perfectionis  Ma- 
gisterii;" Venice,  1542,  8vo.  ;  im.proved  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  Dantzic,  1 682,  8vo. : 
"  Chymia,  sive  Ti«ditioSumma£  Perfectionis  & 
Investigatio  Magisterii  ;"  Ltydett,  1668;  of  this 
work  there  is  another  edition  improved  by 
George  Horn,  with  the  addition  of  Medulla 
Alchymi;E  Gebricas: "  Enarratio  Mcthodica  trium 
Gebri  Medicinarum,  in  quibus  continetur  La- 
pidis  Philosophici  vera  Conf'ctio  ■" Armterdam^ 
1678,  8vo.  :  "  La  Esposizione  di  molti  Secret! 
della  Natura,"  Venice,  1544,  8vo.  :  "  Geo- 
manica,"  translated  into  Italian  ;  ibid.  1552. 
Golius  gave  a  L:itin  translation  ol  the  alchemi- 
cal works  of  Gcber,  under  the  title  of  "  Lapis 
Philosophorum,"  which  was  published  first  at 
Leyden,  in  folio,  and  :;fterwards  in  quarto.  An 
English  translation,  by  Richard  Russel,  appear- 
ed at  Leyden,  in  1668,  8vo.  J'ocheri  Geuhrt. 
Lexicon — J. 

GEDDES,  Alexander,  a  learned  Scotch 
catholic  divine  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at 
Arradowl,  in  the  parish  of  Ruthvcn,  Bamfi-- 
shire,  in  the  year  1737.  His  parents  were  rc- 
put.ible,  but  not  opulent,  farmers,  who  spared 
no  labour  in  order  to  give  tlieir  children  the 
best  education  in  their  power.  In  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  they  were  liberal  Roman-ca- 
tholics, in  whose  library  the  principal  book  was 
an  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  they 
taught  their  son  to  read,  at  a  very  early  period, 
with  reverence  and  attention.  By  the  care  and 
frci|uency  with  which  he  perused  that  book, 
the  principal  facts  contained  in  it  became  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind  in  his  infancy,  and  before  he 
hud  attained  his  eleventh  year  he  knew  all  its 
history  by  heart.  His  first  instructions,  except- 
ing what  his  parents  gave  him,  he  received  from 
a  neighbouring  school-mistress,  whose  distinc- 
tion of  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  the 
earliest  mental  pleasure  Mhich  he  remembered 
to  Ikwc  felt.  He  was  next  put  under  the  tuition 
of  a  young  man  from  Aberdeen,  Vtihom  the  Laird 
had  engaged  to  educate  his  sons;  and  ■was 
afterw.urds  removed  to  S-calan,  ;in  obscure  .place 
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of  education  in    the   Highlands,    where   those    convenient  belonging   to    the  Roman- Catholic 


children  of  Catholics  were  brought  up  who  were 
devoted  to  the  pric:sthood,  and  dtstined  to  finish 
their  education   at    a   foreign    university.      At 
this  seminary  young  Geddes  laid  the  foundation 
of  tliat  superior  skill  in  the  lcarn9<l  languages, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished.      In  the  year  1758  he  was  sent  to- 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  of  which  Mr.  Gor- 
don was  then  principal,  and  not  long  after  his 
arrival  began  to  attend  the  lectures  in  tlie  col- 
lege  of   Navarre,   where  he  entered    into  the 
rhetorical  class.     By  the  quickness  of  his  parts 
and  the  diligence  of  his  application  he  soon  got 
at  the  head  of  this  class,  though  there  were 
then    two    veterans    in    it,    and    recommended 
himself  to  the  friendship  of  Vicaire,  who  was 
then  professor,  and  who  continued  attached  to 
him  as  long  as  he  lived.     At  the  beginning  of 
tlie  next  academical  year,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  study,  he  should  have  entered  into  the 
philosophical  class;  but  he  was   persuaded  to 
study  philosophy  at  home,  at  such  intervals  as 
he  coald  spare  from  his   other  studies,  and  to 
enter  in  divinity.     Accordingly,  he  attendetl  the 
lectures  of  MM.  Bure   and  de  Sauvent  at  the 
college   of  Navarre,  and   of   Lavocat    for  the 
Hebrew  language  at  the  Sorbonne.     His  pro- 
ficiency interested  the  last-mentioned  professor 
strongly  in  his  favour,  who   wished  much   to 
have  him   remain  at  Paris ;    but  through  the 
advice  of  other  friends  he  was   prevailed  upon 
to  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1 764.     The 
first  appointment  which  he  had  as  priest  was 
among  the  Catholics  in  the  county  of  Angus  ; 
from  which'  situation  he  removed  in   1765  to 
Traquaire,  where  he  resided  nearly  three  years 
in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  that  name.     Ot  this  connection  he  was  ac- 
customed  to  speak  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  as  havmg  afforded  him  much  leisure 
for    literary  pursuits,  as   well   as  the  use  of  a 
well-furnished   library,    admirably    adapted    to 
assist  him  in  liis  favourite  studies.     In  the  au- 
tumn   of   176!*  he   quitted  Traquaire,  and  re-^ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  lie  spent  the  following 
winter,  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  tlic   con- 
sultation of  books  and  MSS.  in  the  king's  and 


clergy  in  Scotland,  he  for  a  time  involved  him- 
self in  pecuniary  difficulties  ;    from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  duke 
of  Norfolk.       Afterwards  he  took  a  little  farm, 
thinking  that  by  that  mcan^  he  should  be  ena- 
bled to  live  more  comfortably  j  but  as  he  was 
under   the   necessity    of  borrowing  money   in 
order  to  stock  it,  and  met  with  failures  in  three 
successive  crops,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  farming  sclieme.     His  disappointments  in 
tliis    project    again   embarrassed    his    finances, 
which  felt  an  additional  burthen  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  had  contracted   by    the 
erectioiLof  another  chapel  at  Fochabers.     By 
his  spirited  exertions,  however,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  togetlier  with  the  profits  which 
he  received   from   publishing   a  tiansi;ifion    of 
some  select  Satires  of  Horace,  he  was  enabled 
honourably  to  discharge  all  the  pecuniary  cl.iims 
upon  him.     In  the  year  1779  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  connection  with    the  congregation   at 
Auchinhalrig,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people, 
whose  respect  and  afieetion  he  had  conciliated 
by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had 
discharged    his  duties  as    their    minister,    and 
particularly  by  the  attention  which  he  had  paid 
to   the    instruction    and   improvement    of   the 
younger   part  of  his  flock.      In  the  following 
year,  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  from  a  regard 
to  his  learning  and   merits,  conferred   on  him 
the    degree  of  doctor  of  laws  :  an  honour  by 
which  that  body  had  not  before  distinguished 
any    Roman-catholic    since    the    Reformation 
About    this    period   Dr;   Geddes  renio\cd    to 
London,  for  the  sake  of  being  within  reach  of 
greater  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  grand  work 
to  which  his  course  of  studies  had  for  some  time 
been   subservient,   which  was   a    new  English 
translation  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  from  their  original  languages.     For 
a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis  • 
he  officiated  as  priest  in   the  Imperial  embas- 
sador's chapel,  till  it  was  cuppressed  at  the  end'  ' 
of  the  year  1780,  by  an  order  from  theem[)eroT 
Joseph  11.;  and  afterwards  he  preached  occa- 
sionally at  the  chapel  in  Duke-street,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  till  Easter,  1782,  at  which  time  it  is   ■ 


other  libraries,   and  making  extracts  from  rare     believed    that   he  entirely   declined  the  public 


copies,  particularly  Hebrew  ones.  In  the 
spring  of  1769  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
undertook  the  charge  of  a  considerable  Ro- 
man caiholic  congregation  at  Auchinhalrig, 
io  BamfTshirc.  Here,  by  the  debts  which  l:c 
iiicurr(  d  in  consequence  of  undertaking  to 
build  a  new  chapel  for  his  fleck,  and  rendering 
the  parsonage-house  one  of  the  niOit  iieut  and 


exercise  of  all  clerical  functions.     Dr.  Geddes  ■ 
had  formed  the  design  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  while  he  was  a  student  at  Paris  •,  and 
about  the  year  176c  he  began  a  course  of  rc.iu- 
ing   necessary   to   qualify   him  for  entering  on  • 
such  an   undertaking.   At  that  time  he  was  ac-  - 
quainted  with  only  fwo  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures;  the  vulvar  Latin,  and  the  vulgar  English;''. 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  much 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  now 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Vulgate. 
Tlie  English  appeared  to  him  rugged,  'con- 
strained, and  often  obscure,  where  the  Latin 
was  smooth,  easy,  and  intelligible.  The  former 
seemed  to  read  like  a  translation,  tli''  latter  like 
an  original.  In  the  year  1762  he  began  to  read 
the  originals  with  these  versions  constantly  be- 
fore him,  when  he  discovered  that  the  great 
object  of  the  English  translators  had  been  to 
give  a  strictly  literal  version  ;  while  the  author 
of  the  Vulgate  had  endeavoured  to  render  the 
original  cquivalently,  into  such  language  as  was 
current  in  his  age.  Struck  with  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  method,  he  immediately  resolved  to 
follow  the  same  plan,  if  he  should  be  encou- 
raged to  carry  his  projected  design  into  exe- 
cution. And  his  subsequent  careful  attention 
to  the  ancient  versions  in  the  Polyglott,  and  to 
the  modern  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  the 
Latin  versions  of  Munster,  Castalio,  Junius, 
and  Pagninus,  convinced  him  that  a  strictly  li- 
teral version  was  not  the  most  proper  to  convey 
the  m-aning,  and  to  display  the  beauties  of  the 
originals.  When  it  was  understood  that  Dr. 
Geddes  was  seriously  bent  on  the  design  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  mot  with  much 
discouragement  and  opposition  from  the  less 
enlightened  members  of  his  own  communion, 
origin;!t;!\L;  in  their  well-known  dread  of  per- 
mitting tlie  laity  to  have  access  to  the  Scriptures 
in  their  native  l.mguage.  But  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  his  projected  design  was  favourable  to 
die  interests  of  truth,  of  which  he  was  a  sincere 
and  zealous  votary,  he  was  determined  to  per- 
severe in  his  arduous  undertaking,  to  whatever 
obloquy  it  might  expose  him.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  on  this  work,  before 
lie  saw  any  prospect  of  meeting  with  encou- 
ragement sulFieient  to  make  it  public,  if  it  were 
completed  and  ready  for  the  press.  He  had 
also  met  with  a  cruel  interruption  to  his  biblical 
studies,  probably  occasioned  by  a  want  of  assist- 
ance, which  liis  high-spirited  mind  could  not 
brook  to  receive  on  terms  inconsistent  with  his 
unshackled  independence,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  pursue  his  object  on  that  plan  which  his 
own  judgment  suggested  to  be  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  useful.  "In  these  circumstances, 
says  lie,  "  I  had  but  little  hopes  of  being  ever 
in  a  situation  to  resume  them,  wlien  Providence 
threw  me  into  the  arms  of  such  a  patron  as 
Origen  himself  might  have  been  proud  to  boast 
of :  a  patron  who,  for  tiiese  ten  years  past,  has, 
with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  himself,  aflbrdcd  me 
every  convenience  tliat  my  heart  could  desire 


towards  the  carrying  on  and  completing  my 
arduous  work."  That  patron  was  the  late  ex- 
cellent lord  Petre,  a  catholic  nobleman,  whose 
memory  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  Christians 
of  every  denomination,  for  the  zeal  whicli  he 
discovered  in  promoting  the  extension  of  bib- 
lical literature.  In  the  year  1786  Dr.  Geddes 
published  his  "  Prospectus  of  a  new  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Ori- 
ginals, compared  with  the  ancient  Versions, 
&c."  4to.  ;  which  attracted  considerable  notice, 
and  afforded  evidence  of  tiie  approbation  which 
the  author's  plan  met  with  from  distinguished 
protestant  ecclesiastics,  particularly  the  late  Dr. 
Kennicott,  "  on  whose  tomb,"  as  Dr.  Geddes 
justly  and  beautifully  observed,  "  every  biblical 
student  ought  annually  to  .strew  the  tributary 
flower."  In  the  following  year  our  author 
publislied  an  "  Appendix"  to  the  preceding,  in 
the  form  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Louth,  bishop  of 
London,  suggesting  a  variety  of  queries,  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  relative  to  a  vernacular  version 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  also  "  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  intended  to  prove,  by  one  prescriptive 
Argument,  that  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  primitive  Tenet  of  CInistianitv,"  8vo. 
The  argument  whicli  our  autlior  lixes  on  is,  the 
decision  of  the  first  general  council  of  Nice. 
In  the  year  1788  Dr.  Geddes  pubhshed  his 
"  Proposals  for  printing  by  Subscription,  a 
new  Translation  of  the  Bible,  Sec."  containing, 
besides  the  conditions  of  subscription,  speci- 
mens of  his  translation  and  notes.  In  the 
year  17^0  our  author  published  "A  General 
Answer  to  tlie  Queries,  Counsels, and  Criticisms, 
that  have  been  communicated  to  him  since  the 
Publication  of  his  Proposals,  &c."  replete  with 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  good  humour.  An- 
nexed to  it  is  a  List  of  the  Subscribers  to  liis 
work,  in  perusing  which  the  liberal  mind  Miil 
be  gratified  by  observing  catholic  monasteries 
in  Germany,  colleges  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
universities,  catholic  and  protestant  bishops, 
and  clergy  of  difierent  denominations,  all  united 
in  giving  encouragement  to  a  design  for  pro- 
moting a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  But,  notwithst^^inding  that 
our  author's  list  of  subscribers  was  respectable, 
their  number  was  by  no  means  adcqijr.tc  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  could  scarce- 
ly aliord  the  author  liopes  of  being  reimbursed 
the  expences  wiiith  his  work  must  necessarily 
require,  much  less  compensate  him  for  the  ex- 
cessive exertion  to  v.hicli  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. And,  though  lord  Petre's  generosity  se- 
cured to  our  author  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  proceed  with  his  work, 
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it  couKl  not  be  expected  that  it  should  also  in- 
demnify hlni  against  the  risk  attending  a  plan 
which  demanded   public    and    very   extensive 
patronage.     Trusting,  however,  that,  when  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labours  made  their  appearance, 
the  liberal  and  discerning  would  not  suffer  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  truth  to 
want  encouragement,   he  determined  to  com- 
mence the  publication  of  his  great  undertaking. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1792,  the  first  volume 
was  given  to  tlie   public,  and  entitled    "  The 
Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  Sacred  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  &c.  faithfully  translated 
from   the    corrected  Texts  of   the    Originals ; 
with  various  Readings,  explanatory  Notes,  and 
critical   Remarks,"   4to.      This   volume   com- 
prises the  Pentateuch  and  tlie  Book  of  Joshua, 
and  sufficiently  satisfied  all  liberal  and  competent 
judges,  that  the   amlior  had  not  undertaken  a 
task  to  which  his   learning  and   abilities  were 
rot  fully  adequate.     It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  would  prove  a  faultless  work  ;  but  after 
iidmifting  every  objection    against  it,   not   ad- 
vanced   by  ignorance   or  bigotry,  the  leirned 
world  concurred  in  pronouncing  it  a   perform- 
ance of  very  extraordinary  merit,  which  entitled 
the  author  to  a  large  shire  in  their  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude.     Its  appearance  was  soon 
followed  by  "  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the 
Publication  of  the  first  Volume,  &c."  in  which 
he  complains  of  attempts  which  had  been  made 
by  bigotry  and  malevolence  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fruits  of  his  immense  labours,  by  depreciat- 
ing the  value  of  his  translation,  and  endeavour- 
ing, by  every  mean  art,  to  asperse  and  injure 
his  character  ;  and  also  defends  himself  against 
the  "  monks,  friars,  witlings,"  and  other  assas- 
sins of  his  reputation,  in  language  that  is  un- 
commonly   energetic   and    elegant,  and   which 
breathes  at  the  same  time  a  noble  spirit  of  inte- 
grity and  independence.     Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume,  three  catliolic  bishops, 
sustaining  the  character  of  vicars-apostolic,  and 
the  titles  of  Rama,  Acanthos,  and  Centurix, 
addressed  pastoral    letters   to    their   respective 
flocks,  warning  them  against  the  reception  and 
use  of  Dr.  Ceddes's  version,     'i  his  episcopal 
stretch  of  power  occasioned  a  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Geddes  and  the  bishop  of  Centu- 
rix, in  the  course  of  wlilch  the  l:ittcr  announc- 
ed his  suspension  of  the  doctor  from  tlic  exer- 
cise of  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  unless,  with- 
in a  prescribed  time,  he  should  submit  to   an 
injunction    contained    in    the    pastoral    letters. 
Such  conduct  the  doctor  resented  with  becoming 
spirit,  and  wrote   a  highly  animated   letter  to 
vox..  IV. 


the    bishop,    informing  him   that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  his  threatenings,  and  should  laugh  at 
his  censures,  so  long  as  he  was  conscious  that 
he    deserved    them    not  -,    and    that    he    would 
never   submit   to    the    injunction,  because   he 
deemed  it  rash,  ridiculous,  and  informal.     In 
the  year   1794  the   author  published  a   longer 
"  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  John  Douglas, 
Bishop    of  Centurix,  and   Vicar- Apostolic    in 
the  London  District,"  in  which  he  protested  to 
the  world  against  the  bishop's  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings, and  exposed  them,  on  the  ground  of 
reason,  as  well  as  on  received  principles  of  ec- 
clesiastical   discipline,    with  much   solid  argu- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  a  happy  vein  of  irony. 
In  the  year   1797   Dr.  Geddes  published    the 
second   volume    of  his   new  translation,    con- 
taining the  books  of  Judges,    Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manassch.     In 
the  preface   to  this  volume  he  gives  up,  and 
boldly  controverts,  the  generallyrcceived  opinion 
respecting  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  considers  the  Jewish  historians  to  have 
written,    like    all    other  historians,  from    such 
human  documents  as  they  could  find,  and  con- 
sequently to  have  been,  like  them,  liable  to  mis- 
takes i  assigns  them  a  lower  rank  in  respect  to 
elegance,  correctness,  and  lucid  order,  than  tlie 
celebrated   historians    of  Greece    and    Rome; 
speaks  of  them  as,  like  Homer,  blending  real 
facts  with  fanciful  mythology,  ascribing  natural 
ei'cnts  to  supernatural  causes,  and  introducing 
a  divine  agency  on  every  extraordinary  occur- 
rence ;  and  expatiates  on  the  advantages  which 
would   result  to   the  cause  of  revelation  from 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  partial  and  putative, 
in  preference  to  that  of  absolute  and  plenary, 
inspiration.    In  concurrence  with  such  notions, 
lie  rejects    as  fabulous,   and   unwortliy  of  the 
divine  goodness,  such  commands,  precrpts,  and 
injunctions,  as  seemed  to  his   mind  unworthy 
even  of  human  authority  ;  maintaining  that  the 
very  appearance  of  injustice,  in    any   art,  is.  i. 
stronger  proof  that  God  did  tiot  command   it, 
than  the  authority  of  all  the  Jewish  historians 
put  together.     Ihe  freedom  with  wliich    Dr. 
Geddes  avowed  his  sentiments  on  these  topicj. 
exposed  him  to  much  reproacli  and  obloquv, 
net  only  among  the  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion, bnt  among  the  diftereiit  sects  of  Pro- 
testants  who  entertained  different  views   with 
respect   to  the   inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  their  clamour  against  him  was  still  farther 
heightened,   by  the  appearance  of  his  volume 
of  "  Critical   Remarks,"   in  justification  of  his 
opinions,  published  in  the  year  1800,  410.  Thr 
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profound  eruiluion,  extensive  research,  and 
acute  reasoning,  displayed  in  this  work,  excited, 
however,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  truly 
learned,  candid,  and  hberal,  of  every  sect,  liow- 
ever  dissonant  their  opinions  were  from  the  au- 
thor's. In  the  year  last  mentioned  Dr.  Geddes 
published,  but  without  his  name,  "  A  modest 
Apology  for  the  Roman-catholics  of  Great 
Britain,  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants, 
and  particularly  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament."  8vo.  In  this  work  the  autlior's 
learning,  accurate  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  liberality,  and  nfoderation,  appear  to 
eminent  advantage  ;  and  it  aiTords  such  a  view 
of  the  creed  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
tiic  modern  British  Catholics,  as  shews  that 
they  neither  merit  proscription  nor  persecution  ; 
while  it  abiy  and  satisfactorily  establishes  their 
claims,  on  the  footing  of  justice  anil  policy,  to  a 
share  in  every  privilege  which  the  most  favour- 
ed of  their  fellow- subjects  enjoy.  It  was  Dr. 
Geddes's  next  intention  to  present  to  the  public 
a  new  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  but, 
iluring  the  last  year  of  his  life,  his  studies  and 
literary  labours  were  greatly  interrupted  by  at- 
tacks of  a  painful  disease,  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  his  great  change.  During  every 
interval  of  case,  however,  he  applied  to  the 
work  which  he  had  at  heart,  and  had  printed, 
in  an  octavo  size,  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
Psalms,  and  completely  prepared  for  the  press 
as  far  as  the  Ii8th.  His  disorder  now  baffled 
all  remedies  or  palliatives,  and  terminated  his 
life  on  the  26th  of  February,  i8c2,  when  he 
was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  number 
of  respectable  friends,  of  very  opposite  senti- 
ments. Catholics  and  Protestants,  churchmen 
and  dissenters,  whigs  and  tories,  united  in  pay- 
ing their  conunon  tribute  of  unfeigned  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  to  whom  they  had  all 
been  zealously  attached  during  his  life,  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  labours  in  which  they 
were  all  deeply  interested.  Of  Dr.  Geddes's 
profound  and  various  learning,  acute  and  pe- 
netrating genius,  and  indefatigable  application, 
his  numerous  productions,  and  particularly  his 
grand  work,  and  the  pieces  which  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  it,  afford  a  very  ample  testimony.  With 
respect  to  such  subjects  as  were  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  educated,  a  learned  Italian  has  declared, 
that  he  never  knew,  out  of  the  papal  dominions, 
a  person  more  deeply  learned  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  canon  law,  the  liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than 


Dr.  Geddes  ;  nor  did  lie  believe  that  many  of 
the  higher  clergy  belonging  to  the  papal  church 
could  have  rivalled  him  in  these  branches  of 
Study.  By  the  bigotted  in  his  own  communion 
he  was  disclaimed  as  a  brother,  and  they  united 
with  many  among  the  protestant  sects  in  re- 
presenting him  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, an  infidel.  Such  a  representation,  how- 
ever, is  totally  irreconcileable  with  his  own 
repeated  declarations  :  and  he  was  of  too  honest 
and  frank  a  temper  to  disguise  his  sentiments, 
however  obnoxious  they  might  be ;  and  he 
possessed  such  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  what  he  considered  to  be  truth  and 
liberty,  that  he  disdained  the  mean  artifice  of 
courting  the  good  opinion  of  any  man  by  ap- 
proving, or  seeming  to  approve,  any  principles 
which  he  did  not  really  hold.  A  Catholic  he 
was  "  ahsoltitCy  a  Rcnian-izMhoWc  only  st'cwtdutn 
quid."  If,  by  the  epithet  Roman,  be  only  meant 
holding  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
acknowledging  the  primacy  of  its  bishop,  so  far 
he  certainly  was  a  Roman-catholic  ;  but  papal 
infallibility  he  maintained  to  be  "  as  absurd  in 
itself,  as  it  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences  : 
the  spurious  child  of  arrogance  and  ignorance, 
fostered  by  credulity,  and  nurtured  by  servile 
adulation."  In  the  preface  to  his  Critical  Re- 
marks he  makes  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  faith. 
"  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,"  says  he,  "  is  my  reli- 
gious code  :  his  doctrines  are  my  dearest  de- 
light :  his  yoke  to  me  is  easy,  and  his  burden 
light  :  but  this  yoke  I  would  not  put  on  ;  these 
doctrines  I  could  not  admire  ;  that  Gospel  I 
would  not  make  my  law  j  if  reason,  pure  reason, 
were  not  my  prompter  and  preceptress.  I  will- 
ingly profess  myself  a  sincere,  though  unworthy, 
disciple  of  Christ.  Christian  is  my  name,  and 
Catholic  my  surname.  Rather  than,  renounce 
these  glorious  titles  I  would  shed  my  blood  r 
but  I  would  not  shed  a  drop  of  rt  for  what  is 
neither  catholic  nor  christian.  Catholic  Christ- 
ianity I  revere  wherever  I  find  it,  and  in  what- 
soever sect  it  dwells  :  but  I  cannot  revere  the 
loads  of  hay  and  stubble  which  have  been  blend- 
ed with  its  precious  gems ;  and  which  still, 
in  every  sect  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
more  or  less  tarnish  or  hide  their  lustre."  Dr. 
Geddes's  disposition  was  truly  philanthropic  and 
benevolent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  contributed 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  s  ocial  parties  in 
which  he  mixed.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  dis- 
covered too  great  irritability  of  temper  ;  but 
this  weakness  had  no  mixture  in  it  of  malignity^ 
or  ill-nature.  He  was  also  often  led,  by  his 
zeal  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  truth,  into  an 
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irigemess  in  the  assertion  anil  maintenance  of 
liis  opinions,  which,  by  persons  ignorant  of  the 
man,  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  overbearing 
and  dogmatical  spirit.  No  person,  however, 
was  a  more  strenuous  and  uniform  advocate  for 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom 
of  discussion,  than  Dr.  Gcddes  ;  and  he  was, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  genuine 
Catholic,  extending  his  good-will  to  all  of  every 
sect  and  party,  and  disposed  to  grant  to  others 
every  privilege  whicli  he  claimed  for  himself. 
Besides  tlie  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  Dr.  Geddes  was  the  author  of  the 
following  anonymous  productions  :  "  A  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament,"  1787,  8vo.  on  the 
expediency  of  a  general  repeal  of  all  penal 
statutes  that  regard  religious  opinions  ;  "  Lpis- 
tola  macaronica  ad  Fratrem  dc  iis  qune  gesta 
sunt  in  nupero  Dissentientium  Convcntu,  &c." 
1790,  4to.;  "  Carmen  Seculare  pro  Gallica 
Gente,  Tyrannide  aristocratica  erepta,"  of  the 
t.ame  date,  4to. ;  "  Ver-vcrt,  or  the  Parrot  of 
Nevers,  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos,  freely  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  J.  B.  Gresset,"  1793, 
4to.  J  "  The  Battle  of  B — ng — r,  or  the  Churcli 
triumphant,  a  comic -heroic  Poem,  in  nine 
Cantos,"  1797,  4to.;  and  several  other  light 
poetical  pieces,  satirical  or  sprightly,  written 
by  way  of  relaxation  from  his  severer  studies. 
Monthly  Magax.for  Apvil,  1802.  Neiu  Annual 
Rfgister,  1 7  86- 1  bo  I.  —  M. 

(iEDDES,  Jamls,  a  learned  Scotch  advo- 
cate and  philosophical  writer,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of 
Tweedale,  and  born  about  the  year  1 7  I  o.  He 
early  afforded  evidence  of  a  good  natural  capa- 
city, and  a  desire  of  knowledge,  which  his  father 
took  care  to  encourage,  and  provided  him  with 
proper  tutors  in  his  own  house.  Under  their 
instructions  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the 
learned  languages  and  tlie  elements  of  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  entered  with  remarkable  spirit 
into  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  writers,  dis 
covering  a  manly  thirst  for  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  them.  At  a  proper  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  imivcrsity  of  Kdinburgh,  where 
he  studied  tlie  different  branches  of  philosophy, 
and  made  great  proficiency  in  the  mathematical 
sciences  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Colin  Maclaurtn.  After  he  had  finished  his 
phflosophical  course,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  lav.-,  for  which  profession  he  was  de- 
signed ;  and  wlien  he  had  gone  through  the 
usual  preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate.  For  several  years  he  practised  at  the 
har  with  growing  reputation,  and  afforded  flat- 
if  ring  hopes  of  rising  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 


fession; but  they  were  unhappily  frustrated  by 
his  being  carried  off  in  a  decline  when  bLtweca 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  He  retained 
througli  life  that  relish  for  ancient  literature 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  ;  and  de- 
voted what  time  he  could  spare  from  the  duties 
of  his  profession  and  the  necessary  affairs  of  his 
family,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  poets,  phi- 
losopliers,  and  historians.  The  treatise,  from 
the  preface  of  which  these  particulars  are  taken, 
affords  honourable  evidence  of  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance botli  with  their  language  and  sen- 
timents. His  private  character  was  amiable 
and  worthy  in  all  respects  ;  and  he  died  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  nil  who  knew  him,  as  a 
friend  to  learning,  virtue,  and  truth.  The  only 
production  of  his  pen  which  has  been  published 
is  posthumous,  and  entitled  "  An  F.ssay  on  the 
Composition  and  Manner  of  VVriting  of  the 
Ancients,  particularly  Plato,"  1748,  8vo.  Se- 
veral other  papers  were  left  behind  him  in  an 
unfinished  state,  which  were  designed  to  form 
another  volume. — M. 

GEDDFS,  Mjchaf.i.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, who  flourished  in  tile  seventeentli  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  information  re- 
specting the  time  or  place  of  his  birth,  or  where 
he  received  Jiis  education.  The  first  notice  of 
him  which  wc  have  seen  was  when  he  was  set- 
tled at  Lisbon,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to 
the  English  factory  in  that  city,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  from  the  year  1678  to 
1688,  excepting  during  thcinterval  about  to  be 
mentioncil.  In  the  year  1686  he  was  summon- 
ed to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  Inquisition. 
When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  judge', 
they  received  him  at  first  with  great  aflcctation 
of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  him  to  sit  down 
and  to  be  covered,  before  they  proceeded  to 
examine  him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over, 
they  sternly  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  preach, 
or  exercise  Jiis  function,  in  that  city  ^  He  ;iii- 
swercd,  that  he  enjoyed  that  liberty  by  virtue  ol 
an  article  in  the  treaty  between  the  crowns  or 
Portugal  and  England-,  that  it  was  a  privilege 
which  had  never  been  called  in  question  ;  and 
that  lie  had  resided  at  Lisbon  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  served  the  English 
factory  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many 
otlicr.-.  had  done  before  him.  'l"o  these  declar- 
ations they  replied,  not  without  being  guilt\ 
of  the  grossest  falshood,  that  thev  were  entirely 
ignorant  till  lately  that  any  such  liberty  had  been 
assumed  by  him  or  others,  and  that  if  thev  had 
known  it  tiiey  would  never  have  iuffcred  it. 
Tlicy  then  strictly  forbade  him  to  minister  any 
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inoic  to  his  congregation  ;  ;inil,  after  tlircatciiing 
Iiim  with  their  vengeance  if  he  sliould  venture 
to  ilisobev  them,  g.ivc  him  his  dirunission.     It 
is  said,  and  not  without  probability,  that  tliey 
were  eueouragcd  to  take  this  step  by  the  eatliolic 
party  in  England,  where  aetive   measures  were 
now  pursuing  for  the  re-ostabhshment  of  the 
popish  religion.     Upon  this  interdietion,  letters 
of  complaint  were  addressed  by  the  factory  to 
the   bishop   of  London;  but    as   they   did  not 
reach   England   before    th,?    suspension    of   his 
lordship,  all  hope-  of  speedy  redress  were  lost. 
Until  th^  arrival  ci  Mr.  Scarborough,  the  Eng- 
lish envoy,  tiie  English  Protestants  in  Lisbon 
.vcre  wholly  debarred  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  were  th'.-n  obliged,  for  a  time,  to 
shelter  tlicmselves  under  the  privileges  of  his 
clvaractcr  as  a  public  minister.     In  this  state  of 
tilings  Mr.  Goddes  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
turn to  hi"!  native  country,  which  he  did  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1688.     Wc  learn  no  far- 
tlier  particulars  concerning  him  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  than  that  he  was  created  doctor  of 
Liws,    and  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Sarum  ;  and  that  he  employed  much  of  his  time 
in  preparing  different  works  for  the  press,  which 
are  interesting  both  to  divines  and  historians. 
He  died  some  time  before  the  year  17  15.     Bi- 
shop Burnet,    who    was  his  acquaintance  and 
friend,  says,  that  "  he  was  a  learned  and  wise 
man.     He  had  a  true  notion  of  popery,   as  a 
political  combination,  managed  by  falshood  and 
cruelty,  to  establish  a   temporal  empire  in  the 
persons    of  tlie   popes.     All  his   thoughts  and 
studies  were  chiefly  employed  in  detecting  this  ; 
of  which  he  has  given  many  useful  and  curious 
essays  in  the  treatises  he  wrote,  which  are  all 
highly  valu.ible."     ]\Iany  of  the  materials   for 
tliesc  treatises  he  coUecietl  during  his  residence 
at    Lisbon,  and   had   others  communicated    to 
him  by  bishop  .Stillingflcet,  which  the  doctor 
translated  out  of  the  origin.d  .Spanish  into  Eng- 
lish.    They  consist  of  "  The   History  of  the 
Church  of  Malabar,  from  the  Time  of  its  being 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Year  1501, 
and  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  celebrated  in  the 
Year  1 599,"  J  694,  8vo.  -,  "  The  Church  History 
of  Ethiopia,  including  an  Account  of  the  two 
great  Roman  Missions  into  that  Empire,  &c." 

1696,  Bvo. ;  "  The  Council  of  Trent  no  free 
Assembly  ;  more  fully  discovered  by  a  Collec- 
tion of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Vargas,  and  other  great  Ministers,  who  assisted 
at  the  said  Synod  in  considerable  Posts,  &c." 

1697,  8vo. ;  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  in  three 
volumes,  1702,  Svc,  &c.  relating  to  subjects  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  particularly  that 


of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  the  catliolic 
controversy  ;  and  a  posthumou?  volume,  en- 
titled "  Several  Tracts  against  Popcrv,  together 
with  the  Life  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,"  1 7 1 5, 
Bvo.  Preface  to  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Bur- 
net's Hist ^ Reform,  vol.  III.  b.  iv. — M. 

(JEDOYN,  Nicholas,  abbe,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Orleans  in  1667.      lie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards entered   into  the   society,   in  whicii  he 
continued  ten  years.     He  then  quitted  it,  and 
appeared  in  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  wit 
and  man  of  letters.     In  order  to  improve  him- 
self in  politeness  he  frequented  the  school  of 
the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  had  the 
credit  of   forming    so  many   other  persons  of 
taste  and  fashion.     It  has  been  asserted,  that  he 
obtained  favours  from  this  lady  when  she  was 
four-score,  but  this  is  probably  a  fiction  in  the 
annals  of  gallantry.     His  way  of  life   did   not 
injure  his  fortune,  for  he  was  presented  with  a 
canonry  of  the  Holy  Chapel  in    171 1,  and  an 
abbacy  some  time  after,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  abbacy  of  Notre- Dame  de  Beaugency 
in   1732.     His    literary    reputation    opened    to 
him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres 
in  1711,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  17 19. 
He  died  in    1744.     The  abbe  Gedoyn  was  a 
man  of  great    urbanity  and    candour,    and  of 
strict  integrity.     He  was  a  passionate  admirer 
of  antiquity,  and  held  all  modern  attempts  in 
poetry  and  eloquence  as  greatly  inferior  to  the 
master-pieces    of  the   ancients.      He  obtained 
great    applause  by    two    translations,   that    of 
"  Qiiintllian,"  and  of  "  Pausanias."     The  first 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  elegant  perform- 
ances of  the  kind  -,  but  in  avoiding  a  servile 
transcription  of  Ids  author,  he  has  sometimes 
indulged  himself  in  deviations  from  his  sense. 
The  translation    of  Pausanias  is.  also  elegant,, 
and  is  enriched  with  learned  notes ;  its  exact- 
ness has,  however,  been  called  in  question.   He 
likewise  published  "  CEuvrcs  Diverses,"  I745> 
i2mo.,  a  collection   of  dissertations   on   moral' 
and  literary   topics :    and  he  left  in  MSS.  se- 
veral curious  dissertations,  among  which  is   an. 
Examination  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which 
he  decides  to  be  a  gloomy,  barbarous,  and  dis- 
graceful work — a  sentence  which  an  English- 
man will  easily  bear  from  a  critic  of  his  country. 
Jilcrerl.      Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  J^JV.~A. 

GEER,  Charles  de,  commander  of  Vas.i 
and  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  member  of  the 
academies  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated naturalist,  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient noble  Dutch  family,  established  in  Swe- 
den, in  the  time  of  Gustavus  A'dolphusj  an  in- 
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dividual  of  which  introiiuccii  into  that  country 
various  iiiipiovcmonts,  particularly  the  nvthoil 
of  casting  cannon,  working  brass,  &c.  and  on 
that  account  was  ennobled.  Charles,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  was  born  in  1720,  and  in  his 
fourth  year  accompanied  his  parents  to  llolhuul, 
from  which  he  returned  to  Sweden  at  t-lie  age 
of  eighteen.  He  studied  ..t  Utrecht,  and  hav- 
ing conceived  an  early  attachment  to  entomo- 
logy, in  consequence  nt  some  .silk-worms  being 
presented  to  him,  his  fondness  for  the  study  of 
nature  was  confirmed  by  an  acquaintance  with 
Mubchenbrock,  which  he  kept  up  till  1761  by 
an  uninterrupted  epistolary  correspondence. 
His  uncle,  at  his  death,  appointed  him  his  exe- 
cutor ;  but  being  then  too  young,  he  was  obliged 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  olhce  by  the  in- 
tervention of  others.  In  the  mean  tijne,  he 
continued  his  stuilies  at  Upsal,  under  Kllngen- 
stierna,  Celsius,  anil  Linnxus  ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  great  progress  he  made,  he  was  allowed 
to  undertake  the  management  of  his  property 
four  years  sooner  than  he  otherwise  could  have 
done.  As  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  iron 
works  of  Dannemora,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  and  expensive  to  keep  tluim  free  of 
water,  he  did  a  great  service  to  these  mines  by 
the  activity  with  which  he  promoted  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  machinery.  About 
this  period  also  he  invented  an  apparatus  for 
drying  corn  by  the  heat  of  the  smelting-houses, 
which  hail  been  before  lost,  so  that  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  thousand  tons  of  corn  were  dried 
annually  in  this  manner  at  his  works.  The 
riches  which  he  thus  acquired  he  privately 
shared  with  the  poor ;  he  also  built  or  repair- 
ed churches,  and  established  various  schools. 
Though  the  direction  of  so  many  objects  re- 
quired the  greater  part  of  Iiis  time  and  attention, 
lie  devoted  his  hours  of  recreation  to  the  study 
of  insectology,  which,  by  means  of  his  great 
penetration  and  the  helps  he  employed,  such 
as  works  of  every  kind  on  the  subject,  magnify- 
ing glasses,  &c.  he  carried  to  a  gre-at  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  year  1761  he  was  appointed 
marshal  of  the  court,  and  knight  of  the  Fol.ir 
Star  ;  and  in  1772  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  order  of  Yasa,  with  the  grand  cross,  and 
the  year  after  a  baron.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  tormented  with  the  gout, which, 
liaving  attacked  the  vital  parts,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  on  the  8th  of  March,  1778.  Two 
days  belore  his  death  he  corrected  a  sheet  of 
his  work  upon  insects,  which  was  thoii  under 
the  press.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
who  made  a  present  to  his  widow  of  the  above 
work,  togctlier  wiil»  various  natural  productions, 


shewed  their  respect  for  Ills  memory  by  a 
medal,  ne  Gcer  had  a  strong  attachment  to 
natur.d  history  from  his  youth,  and  particularly 
entomology,  and  nature  as  well  as  good  fortune 
enabled  him  to  gratify  this  passion  in  the  fullest 
manner.  He  caused  the  observations  he  made 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
societies  ;  but  as  they  daily  increased,  he  re- 
solved to  publish  them  in  separate  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1752,  under 
the  title  of  "  Mcmoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire 
des  Insectes,"  with  thirty-seven  plates.  Nine- 
teen years  after,  the  second  volume  appeared,, 
and  in  1779  the  seventh  and  last.  In  this  ela- 
borate work  the  ingenious  author  has  brought 
forwards  a  great  ile.il  of  new  information  iu 
regard  to  insects;  and  many  of  the  figures  were 
delineated  by  l:imself.  On  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  entomology,  he  was  called 
the  Swedish  Reaumur ;  and  Bonnet  acknow- 
ledges him  to  be  an  original  observer.  But 
this  work,  consisting  of  seven  large  volumes 
quarto,  with  a  great  many  plates,  was  exceed- 
ingly dear;  and  it  had  also  become  scarce,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  copies  of  the  first  vo- 
lume were  ilestroyed  by  a  lire.  This  deficieiicv, 
however,  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  a 
German  translation,  the  production  of  the  ce- 
lebrated CJoc/.u  of  Quedlingburg  (see  Goeze), 
and  by  these  means  the  work  was  made  much 
better  known.  'I'he  translator  enriched  it  witli 
a  variety  of  notes,  and  coiiMiler.ible  additions, 
together  with  references  to  various  other  writers. 
Professor  Retzius,  of  Lund,  has  given  a  kind 
of  extract  from  De  Gecr's  work  in  Latin,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  cannot  procure  the  ori- 
ginal, anil  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
French  or  the  German.  It  is  entitled  "  Car. 
L.  B.  do  (Jeer  Cicncra  &  Species  Insectorum^ 
e  generosissiniis  Auctoris  Scriptis  extraxit,  di- 
gcssit,  Latine  quoad  partem  reddidit,  &  ter- 
minologiam  Inseetorum  Linneanam  addiilit,  A. 
J.  Ref/.ius,"  Li/>s.  17H3,  8vo.  I)e  Geer  wrote 
also,  in  the  Swedish  language,  *'  An  Oration 
on  the  1'roeri.ation  of  Insects,"  Stcri.  1754; 
togitlier  with  varioiis  papers  hi  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  academies  of  Stockholm  and  Up- 
sal. Hirsc/jiitt^'s  ALi/ii/al  of  tintiiciU  Persons 
ivbo  rluii  hi  the  I'ightcciith  Centurx. — J. 

Gl^JRR,  Martin,  a  learned  German  lu- 
theran  divine,  was  born  at  Lcipsic,  in  the  year 
1614,  and  received  his  education  at  the  univer- 
sity in  his  native  city.  He  was  created  a  iloctor 
of  divinity,  professor  of  Hebrew,  minister  of 
St.  Thomas's,  and  afterwards  preacher,  con- 
fessor, and  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council 
of  tire  elector  of  Saxony.   He  died  in  1681,  whcm 
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■about  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  learned  and  useful  "  Commentaries," 
•in  tlie  Latin  language,  on  the  Psahns,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  a  treatise 
"  On  the  MourninjT  of  the  Hebrews,"  in  the 
same  language  -,  and  many  other  works  abound- 
ing in  erudition.  They  were  collected  together 
and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1695  ■'"''  1696.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—n.  - 

GLLASIUS  I.  pope,  was  an  African  by 
birth,  and  admitted  to  the  papal  dignity  in  the 
year  492,  on  the  death  of  Felix  III  ,  to  whom 
he  had  been  secretary.  As  soon  as  he  had 
been  installed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  promo- 
tion, in  whicli  he  recommended  to  his  protec- 
tion tiie  catholic  church  and  the  faith  of  Chal- 
ccdon.  At  tlic  same  time  he  neglected  to  no- 
tify his  election  to  Kuphemius,  die  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  as  was  customary.  The  patri- 
arch, however,  would  not  suller  that  token  of 
disrespect  to  prevent  him  from  embracing  the 
opportunity  which  a  new  pontilicite  afforded 
him,  of  attempting  to  bring  about  measures 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  a 
Jettcr  to  the  pope,  in  very  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate terms,  entreating  him  to  pity  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  church,  and  to  contribute, 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  re-unite  those  in 
one  communion  who  were  united  in  the  same 
faith.  He  also  conjvred  him  not  to  imitate  his- 
predecessor,  in  insisting  that  the  name  of  Aca- 
cius  should  be  erased  from  the  sacred  dyptychs, 
ijince  the  people  and  clergy  of  Constantinople 
never  would  submit  to  such  an  indignity  on  the 
memory  of  that  patriarcli.  ']'o  this  letter,  and 
a  .-iecond  of  the  like  import,  the  pope  returned 
an  answer  written  in  a  most  arrogant  and  im- 
perious style,  in  which  he  declared  his  fixed  de- 
termination not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church 
of  Constantinople  u-iiile  the  name  of  Acacius 
was  kept  in  the  dyptychs.  In  the  following 
year,  when  Theodoric,  the  new  king  of  Italy, 
sent  a  solen\n  embassy  io  Constantinople,  at  the 
head  of  whieli  were  I'austus  and  Irenxus,  both 
Romans*  of  the  lirst  rank,  Gelasius  took  the 
opportunity  of  conmiitting  to  their  care  a  letter 
addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  his  con- 
ductinrcfusing  communion  to  those  who  per- 
sisted in  honouring  tlie  memory  of  a  person  ex- 
communicated by  the  holy  sec  ;  and  after  de- 
scanting on  its  <lignity  and  pre-eminence, repeat- 
ed his  resolution  to  persevere  in  treating  them 
as  strangers  to  tlie  fold  of  St.  Peter,  until  they 


submitted  to  the  condcnTl»ation  of  Acacius. 
ibis  obstinacy  of  the  pope  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  the  catholic  bisliops  of  the  Kast,  who 
were  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  the  euty- 
cliian  party  would  derive  from  the  continuance 
of  the  breath  between  them  and  Rome,  and 
tiiey  applied  to  the  embassador  Faustus,  who 
wrote  to  the  pope,  apprising  him  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  they  apprehended  to  their 
cause,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  resolution. 
But  Gelasius  still  continued  inflexible,  and  re- 
turned an  answer  to  Faustus,  which  not  only 
cut  off'  all  hopes  of  accommodation,  but  pro- 
voked the  eastern  bishops  to  sucli  a  degree,  that 
they  separated  themselves,  in  their  turn,  from 
the  communion  of  Rome,  struck  the  name  of 
Gelasius  out  of  the  dyptychs,  and  unanimously 
resolved  neitlier  to  communicate  with  hiro,  nor 
with  any  person  who  should  do  so.  Thus  did 
this  pope,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  a 
determination  to  maintain,  at  all  events,  what 
his  predecessors  had  done,  lose  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  healing  the  great  schism  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  and  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  unchristian  animosity 
between  them  during  the  whole  of  his  pontni- 
cate.  In  the  year  494  Gelasius  wrote  letters  to 
the  bishops  of^  Dalmatia,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  those  of  Dardania,  which  are  partly 
memorials,  justificatory  of  his  conduct  in  the 
business  of  Acacius,  and  partly  manifestoes 
against  the  Eutychians  and  Pelagians,  whom  he 
exhorted  them  to  oppose  with  vigour,  and  to 
treat  them  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  rebels 
to  St.  Peter.  In  the  year  494,  according  to 
some  writers,  he  held  a  council  of  seventy  bi- 
shops at  Rome,  in  which  a  decree  drawn  up  by 
him  concerning  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and 
apochryphal  Scriptures,  was  confirmed  ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  that  decree  is  disputed  or  de- 
nied by  other  writers.  In  the  following  year 
he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of  forty- 
six  bishops,  of  whose  proceedings  nothing  has 
reached  our  times,  excepting  an  account  of  their 
having  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  to  his  episcopal  rank  and  see,  Mi- 
senus  bishop  of  Cumx,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated and  deposed  under  the  pontificate  of 
Felix  in.  for  communicating  witli  Acaciu?. 
Before,  however,  sentence  of  absolution  was 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Misenus,  he  was 
obliged  solemnly  to  declare  that  he  condemned, 
anathematised,  and  for  ever  execrated,  all  who 
had  held  comnnmion  with  Acacius,  or  lived  in 
communion  with  his  successors  and  abettors ; 
by  which  act  the  curse  of  the  church  was  de- 
nounced against  many  who  have  since  been  hQ> 
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nourcd  anil  invoked  by  her  as  eminent  anil  first- 
rate  saints.  During  the  papacy  of  GeIa^ius  the 
nianichsean  sect  began  to  revive  at  Rome, 
though  in  great  privacy  -,  on  wiiich  oeca.sion  he 
issueil  a  decree  by  which  all  persons  who  em- 
braced their  sentiments  were  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment, and  their  books  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly burnt.  And  as  it  was  customary  with 
those  who  were  tinctured  with  their  opinions  to 
receive  only  the  bread  at  the  celebration  ot  the 
Eucharist,  but  to  refuse  the  wine,  he  condemn- 
ed that  practice  in  the  strongest  terms,  order- 
ing that  tliose  wlio  refused  tlic  communion  in 
toth  kinds  should  bi;  excluded  from  both,  "  be- 
cause one  and  tlie  same  mystery  cannot  be  di- 
vided without  great  sacrilege."  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  dissonance  on  this  subject 
between  the  avowed  sentiment  of  the  papal 
church  at  this  period,  and  what  in  succeeding 
ages  was  declared  to  be  the  cathoHc  doctrine 
concerning  the  Euciiarist  by  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Trent.  In  the  year  496  Gelasius 
ilied,  after  he  had  filled  the  pontifical  chair  four 
years  and  between  eight  and  nine  months. 
His  greatest  praise,  according  to  his  catholic 
eulogists,  arose  from  the  zeal  which  he  display- 
ed in  opposing  heresies ;  liis  spirit  in  enforcing 
canonical  obedience  and  discipline  ;  and,  above 
all,  his  boldness  in  endeavouring  to  inaiutain 
the  supremacy,  and  to  enlarge  the  authority,  of 
the  Roman  see.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
writings,  still  extant :  among  which  are  "  Six- 
.*een  Letters,"  and  several  fragments  of  letters, 
directed  to  ilificrent  public  char.icters  ;  a  trea- 
tise, "  De  Anathematis  Vinculo-,"  "  A  Dis- 
course against  the  Senator  Androniachus,  and 
other  Romans,"  who  wished  to  restore  the 
feast  c:'.lled  /.«/i'"n(j/j<7,  which  Gelasius  had  sup- 
pressed-,  "  A  Treatise  against  the  Pelagian  He- 
resy ;"  and  "  An  .^.ccount  of  the  Circumstances 
which  took  place  on  the  Absolution  of  the 
Prelate  Miscnu>."  The  above-mentioned  pieces 
are  all  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Collectio  Conclliorum."  But  the  most  cele- 
brated of  this  pontiff's  productions  is  "  A  Trea- 
tise ag.tinst  Kiityches  and  Nestorius,  concerning 
the  two  Katores  in  Christ."  btveral  catholic 
writers,  among  others  Baronius  and  •jellarmine, 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a  ge- 
nuine production  of  our  (jelasius,  but  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus.  Their  wisli 
to  have  it  ascribed  to  any  other  author  than  a 
Roman  pontiff  arose,  most  probably,  from  its 
presenting  us  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  was  unknown  in  the 
church.      In  Cave   and   Dupin,  however,  the 


reader  may  find  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of 
its  genuineness.  The  treatise  itself  is  inserted 
in  the  eightli  volume  of  the  "  liiblioth.  Patr." 
and  in  the  "  Antidotum  adversus  Hxreses," 
published  at  Basil  in  1528,  folio.  Gelasius 
also  is  thought  to  have  been  tlie  author  of  the 
"  Codex  Sacramentarius,"  which  is  a  collectiot* 
of  such  fornis  of  public  prayers  and  admini- 
stration ot  the  sacraments  as  were  in  use  in  the 
church  ot  Rome  in  his  time,  digested  in  a  new- 
order,  and  including  many  additional  forms  of 
liis  own.  The  MS.  of  this  Codex  lay  Iiid  un- 
noticed for  many  age;,  until,  in  the  year  1562, 
upon  tlie  dispersion  of  tJie  Florentine  library,  it 
fell  into  the  liniids  of  Paul  Petau,by  whose  son 
it  was  placed  in  the  library  of  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden.  By  that  princess  it  was  entrustetl 
to  Joseph  Maria  Thomasius,  wlio  printed  it  for 
the  first  time  at  Rome,  in  1680,  4to.  In 
1685  it  was  reprinted  at  Paris,  under  the  in- 
spection of  father  John  Mabillon,  together  witlt 
some  other  ancient  liturgies,  and  very  learned 
dissertations  on  the  old  Gallican  liturgy,  ia- 
one  volume  4to.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  1. 
sub  S.iC.  Nat.  Platina  df  Fit.  Pont.  Dupiru 
Jlloirri.      B'jivcr. — M. 

GELASIUS  II.,  pope,  wa.s-  descended  from 
an  illustrious  family  at  Gaeta  in  Campania,  of 
which  city  he  was  a  native.  His  christian  name^ 
was  John,  and  the  surname  by  which  he  was 
commonly  distinguished  before  his  elevation  ta 
the  pontificate  was  takc^n  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  In  early  life  lie  embraced  the  mona.stic 
state  among  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cassino,. 
wliere  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  his  studies,  and  acquired  a  high  character 
for  learning,  abilities,  and  virtue.  Pope  Ur- 
ban II.  lieuring  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and,  hav.ing  found; 
him  admii-al)ly  ijualificil  for  business,  at  first 
niads  him  his  sei-.-.et;ny,  and  in  the  year  1088 
preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  deacon- 
Not  long  after  he:  was  appointed  chancellor  cf 
th'i  Roman  church.  Upon  the  death  of  pope- 
Pasch.d  m  1 1 1 8,  John  of  Gaeta  was  unani- 
mously chosen  his  successor  by  the  cardinals 
and  Roman  clergy,  when  he  took  the  n.uiie  of 
Gelasius  II.  The  imperial  p.irty  at  Rome^ 
liowever,  were  greatly  enraged  when  they  heard 
of  this  choice,  without  the  consent,  and  even, 
knowledge,  of  the  emperor-,  and  Cencius  Fran- 
gipani,  one  of  the  nnost  powerful  of  tlie  Roman 
nobility,  and  tlien  at  die  head  of  that  party,  as- 
sembling a  body  of  armed  men,  broke  into  the 
church  of  die  benedictine  monastery,  while  the 
cardinals  were  performing  the  ceremony  of 
adoration  -,  when,  after  falling  upon  and  beating 
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tlicsc  defenceless  men  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
manner,  Fraiigipani  ordered  the  new  pope,  who 
was   covered  with  blood,  to  be  put  into   irons 
and  taken  to  his  house,   where  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dark   dungeon.     In  the  mean  time  the 
opposite  party,  when  they  heard  of  the  inhuman 
treatment  wliich   the  pope  had  met  with,  took 
up  arms,  and  surrounding  in  great  numbers  the 
house   of  Frangipani,  with  the  prefect  of  the 
city  and  otliers  of  the  nobility   at  their  head, 
threatened  to  set  (ire  to  it,  and  to  put  liim  and 
his  family  to  death,  if  the  pope  were  not  imme- 
<liately  released.      This  threatening  procured  the 
pontiff  iiis   liberty,  who  was  immediately  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  theLateran.and  there  crowned 
with  the  usual  solemnity.     But  as  the  pope  had 
only  received  deacon's  orders,  while  preparations 
were  making  forconferringon  himthepriesthood, 
and  for  his  consecration,  the  emperor  Henry  V., 
.  by  a  rapid  march  from  Lombardy,  arrived  with 
an  army  unexpectedly  at   Rome,  with  the  de- 
s>ign,  as  was  supposetl,  of  seizing  the  person  of 
the   new  pontiff,  and  obliging  him   to  confirm 
the  decree  wliich  he  had  forced  his  predecessor 
to  sign  concerning  investitures.     Gelasius  was 
110  sooner  apprised  of  his  arrival,  than  he  escap- 
«d  with  several  cardinals  from  Rome,  and,  after 
evading  the  pursuit  of  the  imperial  troops,  was 
enabled  to  reach  Gacta,  where  he  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  had  embassadors 
sent  to  him   by  the  Norman  princes,  who  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  support   him  to  the 
utmost  of  tlieir  power.      When  the  emperor 
found  that  the  pope  was  got   out  of  liis  reach, 
he  sent  embassadors  to  him,  inviting  Irini  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  offering  to  confirm  his  elec- 
tion upon  the  condition   of  his  renouncing   all 
right  to  investitures ;  but   at  the  same  time  in- 
forming him,  that  if  he  «lid  not  comply   with 
that  condition,  another  person  should  be  chosen 
pope  in  his  room.      Gelasius  returne<l   for  an- 
swer, tliat  he  was  unalterably  determined  never 
to  part  with  any  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  his 
see;  and  that  his  election,  being  perfectly  ca- 
nonical, required  no  confirmation  ;  immediate- 
ly after  which  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  re- 
ceived  consecration  at    Gaeta.     The  emperor, 
highly  provoked  at  the  answer  of  Gelasius,  or- 
dered a  new  election  to  take  place  ;  when,  upon 
liis    recommendation,  Maurice  Bourdin,  arch- 
bisliop  of  Braga,   was  chosen   to  the  pontifical 
chair,  who  took  the   name  of  Gregory  VIII,, 
and  was  acknowledged  lawful  pope  by  all  the 
imperial  party  at  Rome.     No  sooner  was  Ge- 
lasius  informed   of    wiiat  had    taken   place   at 
Rome,  than  he  wrote  to  the    Galilean  bishops, 
jtfjJaorting  them  u,  aJlicrc  to  liim,  who  had  been 


canonically  elected  ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  ordering  him  to  cause  an« 
other  archbishop  of  Braga  to  be  elected  in  the 
room  of  Bourdin  ;  and  to  the  Romans,  exhort- 
ing them  to  avoid  him  as  an  usurper  and  ex- 
communicated person.  After  the  emperor  had 
continued  about  three  months  at  Rome,  during 
which  time  he  was  crowned  anew  by  Bourdin 
as  pope,  having  been  crowned  by  him  before 
only  as  papal  legate,  he  returned  to  Tuscany. 
Upon  the  emperor's  retreat  Gelasius  returned 
privately  to  Rome,  where  he  believed  that  his 
party  was  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him 
shortly  to  drive  his  rival  from  the  throne.  After 
lying  concealed  for  some  time,  he  was  at  length 
encouraged  by  his  friends  to  celebrate  mass 
publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes.  But 
the  service  was  scarcely  begun,  when  Frangi- 
pani,  at  tlie  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  forced 
his  way  into  the  church,  intending  to  seize  on 
Gelasius,  and  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  the  em- 
peror. The  pope,  however,  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  ;  and,  his  friends  flocking  from 
all  quarters  in  his  support,  a  civil  war  com- 
menced in  Rome,  in  which  numbers  oi  Hves 
were  lost  on  both  sides.  But  as  the  imperial 
party  at  length  prevailed  in  the  city,  Gelasius, 
despairing  of  being  ever  able  to  expel  his  rival, 
resolved  to  quit  not  only  Rome,  but  Italy,  and 
to  retire  to  France.  Accordingly,  he  embark- 
ed at  Ostia  with  six  cardinals,  and,  after  land- 
ing at  Pisa  and  Genoa,  arrived  at  St.  Gillcs 
in  Provence,  in  the  month  of  November,  1118. 
Here  he  was  received  with  all  possible  marks  of 
respect  and  esteem,  and  supplied  by  the  clergy 
and  nobility  with  large  sums  of  money,  in  order 
to  support  him  in  his  rank  and  dignity.  And 
no  sooner  did  Lewis,  surnamed  t/.^e  Cross,  at 
that  time  king  of  France,  hear  of  his  arrival  in 
his  dominions,  than  he  sent  him  rich  presents, 
with  assurances  of  his  protection,  and  his  sin- 
cere desire  of  seeing  him  firmly  established 
upon  the  pontifical  throne.  After  this  the  pope 
visited  several  cities,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pon- 
tifical functions,  and  appointed  a  council  to 
meet  at  Rheims,  in  the  following  year,  to  con- 
sult about  the  correction  ot  tlie  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical dis-'pline  in  the  Gallican  churches.  But 
being  in  the  mean  time  attacked  by  the  pleurisy, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery 
of  Clugiiy,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, II 19,  when  he  had  held  the  papal  dig- 
nity little  more  than  one  year.  He  bears  the 
character  of  having  been  a  pontiff  of  eminent 
wortli,  equally  distinguished  by  his  piety,  and 
the  exemplary  virtues  of  his  life.  Tliere 
axe  extant   six.  "  Letters''  of  his  in  the  tenth 
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\-oIunie  of  the  "  CollectloConcii.  ;"  anl  "  The 
l.ife  of  Erasmus,  JJishop  of  CJacta,"  in  Latin 
prose,  and  those  of  "  Anatolia"  ■.nul  "  Ca;sa- 
rius,"  in  Latin  verse.  'J  he  pieces  Inst  men- 
tioned were  published  at  Rome,  with  the  Life 
of  Gclasius,  by  the  abbot  Constantinc  Cajetan,  in 
1659.  Cavt's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Ssc:  U'nU. 
Plntina  de  Vit.     Pent.    Morcri.     Boiver. — M. 

GKLASIUS,  bishop  of  Cx-sarca,  in  Pales- 
tine, was  the  nephew  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
and  consecrated  successor  ro  liuzoius  in  the  see 
of  Cxsarea,  in  the  year  380.  'I'heodoret  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  his  character,  and  praises  a 
homily  of  his  on  the  Epiphany,  of  which  he 
has  preserved  a  fragment  in  his  third  dialogue 
concerning  Heresies.  St.  Jerome  also  classes 
him  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  his  age, 
and  commends  him  for  the  correctness  and  po- 
lish of  his  style,  but  says,  that  he  would  not 
publish  his  works.  According  to  father  Labbe, 
some  fragments  of  the  writings  of  this  bishop, 
explanatory  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  of  the 
traditions  of  the  church,  are  to  he  found  in  the 
Greek  collection  of  testimonies,  under  the  name 
of  Jolm  Damascenus,  in  the  "  Codex  Claro- 
mont."  Photius  assures  us,  that  he  had  read  a 
translation  into  Greek  by  this  author,  of  the  two 
i>ooks  in  continuation  of  Eusebius,  written  by 
Ruffinus.  Fabricius,  however,  maintains,  that 
the  v.-ork  wliich  Photius  read  was  no  other  than 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  will 
lie  noticeil  in  the  next  article  ;  and  he  asks, 
how  tlie  hypothesis  that  this  bishop  of  Casarea 
should  have  been  the  translator  of  Ruffinus's 
History  is  to  be  reconciled  with  clironology? 
since  the  latter  was  not  given  to  tlie  public  till 
the  year  400,  and  Gclasius  was  dead  in  the 
year  394.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  VIII.  lib. 
V.  cap.  24.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sj'c. 
jiriiin.     Dvpin. — M. 

GELASIIJS,  surnamed  Cyzicekus  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  the  son  of  a  presby- 
ter of  the  church  at  Cyzicum,  and  flourished 
iibout  the  year  476.  by  some  writers  he  is  said 
to  have  been  bishop  of  Cajsarea,  in  Palestine  ; 
but  others,  and  those  particularly  who  appear 
to  have  examined  %vith  the  greatest  care  the  cir- 
cumstances related  concerning  him,  make  no 
mention  of  his  Iiaving  been  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  Wlien  young,  he  fouini  in  his  f.i- 
ther's  possession  a  manuscript  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  coimcil  of  Nice, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Dalmatius  bi- 
shop of  Cyzicum.  As  the  Catholics  were  at 
That  time  persecuted  by  the  Eutychians,  under 
the  countenance  of  the  emperor  liasiliscus,  and 
as  that  sect  boasted  thai  the  decrees  of  t}ie  coun- 
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cil  of  Nice  were  favourable  to  their  principtes, 
lie  determined  to  draw  up  a  new  liistory  of  that 
council,  with  the  design  of  confuting  their  re- 
presentations. He  at  fust  thought  that  it  would 
be  sufiieient  for  his  purpose  to  trjnscribe  all  the 
acts  of  the  council  as  detailed  in  hi«  MS.  :  bur, 
finding  it  imperfect,  he  says  that  he  was  forced 
to  add  to  them  several  things  related  by  other 
authors,    particularly    by    Eusebius  bibhop    of 
Casarea,  and  Kuifinus.     The  work  which   he 
produced  is  divided  into  three  book-;;  of  which 
the  two  first  contain  the  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  third  only  three  Letters  of  the  em- 
peror  Constantine.     This  history,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  treatises,  and 
pieces  taken  out  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret.     What  is  not  borrowed 
from  these   authors,  is   either  dubious,  or  ma- 
nifestly false.     Dupin   says,    that  "  There    is 
neither  order  in  his  narrative,  nor  correctness  in 
his  observations,  nor  elegance   in  his  expres- 
sions, nor  judgment  in  his  choice  of  matter,  nor 
good  sense   in  his  determinations  :  so  that  he 
must  be   pronounced  a   bad  compiler,  who  has 
collected   without  any  di5crimin;'.tion   whatever 
he  fouml  relating  to  the  council  of  Nice,  whe- 
ther good  or   bad  ;  not   examining  whether  it 
were  true  or  false."     This  history  was  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  by  Robert  Balfour,  a  Scotchman, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  in  1559,  octa- 
vo ;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Collectio  Concilior."    Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac. 
vol.   VIII.  lib.  V.  cap.    24.      Cave's   Hist.    Lit. 
vol.  I.  sub  S.rc.      Nest.      Dupin.      Aforcri. — .\L 
GELDENHAUR,  Gerard,  a   divine  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Nimeguen  in  1482.  He 
received   his  education  first  at  Deventer,  and 
then  at  Louvain,  where  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy witli   Erasmus.     Being  recoinmended  to 
the  court  of  Charles  V.  then  archduke,  he  was 
for  some    time   reader    and    historian  to    that 
prince ;  but  his  inclination   for  a  more  settled 
life  caused  liim  to   accept  of  the  post  of  Latin 
secretary  and  private  reader  to  Philip  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  which  he  held  till   the  death  of  that 
prelate.     In  i  526  he  was  sent  by  Maximilian  of 
i'urgundy  to  Wittcmberg,  in  order  to  examine 
the  schools   and    the  state   of  religion   in  that 
country.      He   was  so   much    impressed   with 
what  he  there  saw,  that   he  op-.-nly  joined  the 
lutheran    party,  and  went  to   Worms,    where 
he    married,    and   undertook  the  education  of 
youth.     His  friend  Erasmus  was  so  displeased 
with    his   change    of    religion,   that   he    wrote 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  Vutturiti.i,  and 
complains   nuirh  of  his  conduct  towards  liim- 
self.     Geldcnliaur  removed  to  Augsburg,  and 
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then  to  Marpurg,  where  he  was  first  professor  of 
history,  and  afterwards  of  theology.  He  died  of 
tke  pljgue  in  that  place,  in  154?..  He  publish- 
ed Latin  poems,  orations,  ar;d  epistles,  and  also 
several  historical  works,  of  which  the  principal 
arc,"  Historia  Batavica  ;"  '' Histori-.e  suw  >^ta- 
tis  Lib.  VII  ;"  "  Gcrnranicarum  Histor.  Illus- 
tratio  ;"  "  Descriptio  Insul*  Batavorum  ;"  "  l)e 
Viris  illustribus  Inferioris  (Jermani-.e  ;"  "Cara- 
logus  Episcopoium  Traject."  He  also  wrote 
some  pitccs  in  controversial  divinity.  I'reheri 
Thcalr.      Alonri.     B.i\L:  —  A. 

GELLERT,     Chrisiian    Furchtegott, 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic, 
the  favourite  writer  of  the  Germans,  and  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  their  poets,  was  born  in 
July,  I  7  [5,  at  Haynichen,  near  Freyberg,  where 
his  father   was  a  clergyman.      His  poetical  ge- 
nius made  its  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen •,  but  as  it  was   observed  and  fostered  by 
no  friend,  Gunther,  Neukirch,  and  Hanke,  were 
the  models  whom  he  imitated.     At  the  school 
of  Meissen,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  sci- 
ences, he  formed  a  friendship  with  Gartner  and 
Rabener,  Vv'hich   continued   during  their  lives. 
In    1734  he  studied   theology  at  Leipsic;  and 
at  the   end  of  four   years  returned  home   and 
commenced  preacher ;  but  being  of  a  bashful 
timid  disposition,  he  made  no  figure  as  an  ora- 
tor.   In  the  year  1739  he  was  tutor  to  a  yorng 
gentleman  near  Dresden  ;  and  soon  after,  to  his 
sister's  son,  whom  lie   accompanied   to  Leipsic 
in  1 74 1.     About  this  period  his  taste  began  to 
be  formed,  and  in  this  respect  he  derived  great 
benefit  from  his  intimacy  with  Ebert,  Schlegcl, 
and  Gartner.     As  the  natural  weakness  of  his 
constitution,  sickly  and  hyposhondriac  from  in- 
fancy, forbade  him  to  aim  at   extensive  learn- 
ing, he  endeavoured  to  acquire  only  as  much  as 
might  render  him  useful.     His  first  attempts  in 
poetry,  called  '•  Belustigungen  des  Versrandes 
und  Witzcs" — Amusements    of    Reason    and 
Wit,  begun   in   1742,    procured  him  a  great 
deal  of  respect,  on  account   of  his  easy  and 
agreeable  manner  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  the 
goodness  of  heart  every-where  displayed  in  these 
productions.     The  bad  state  of  his  health,  and 
the  labour  which  his  sermons  cost  him,  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  his  ecclesiastical  views,  and  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the   academical  in- 
struction of  youth.     In  this  situation,  he  en- 
deavoured not  only  to  enrich  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  with  useful  knowledge,  but  to  form  their 
taste,  improve  their  hearts,  and  inspire   them 
with  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue.    In  1744 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  and  next 
year  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Fables, 


some  pl>vs,  and  "  The  Swedish  Countess,"  the 
first  orijiinal   German  romance  worth  notice. 
So  early  as   1746  his  hypochondriacal  affections 
had  increased  in  an  alarming  degree  ;  but  thi* 
misfortune  did  not  prevent  him  from  improving 
his  plays  in   1747,  and  publishing   in  1748  the 
second  part  of  his  Fables.     On  account  of  the 
infirm  state   of  liis   health,  he  solicited  for  no 
public  employment  j  but  in  17;  i  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  office  of  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy,  with  a  salary  which   after  the  war 
vras   considerably  increased.    In  the  year  175'i 
his  complaint  degenerated  into  insuperable  low- 
ness  of  spirits  and  confirmed  melancholy,  which 
filled  his  mind  with  the  most  gloomy  ideas,  and 
embittered  all  the  joys  of  life.     He,  however, 
still  continued  to  display  the  same  patience,  re- 
signation, and  love  of  mankind,  as  he  had  before 
shewn,  and  which  during  the  war  from  1756 
to  1763  excited   the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  enemy.     After  the  war,  his  sufferings  be- 
came  still  more  poignant,    till  dangerous   ob- 
structions put  an  end  to  his  existence   on  the 
13th  of  December,  1769.    By  the  agreeable  and 
simple  style   which   Gellert   employed    in    his 
writings,  he  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
improve  taste  and  morals  throughout  Germany, 
and  particularly  among  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ders.    He  had  become,  in  some  measure,  the 
instructor  of  the  nation,  and  when  he  died,  his 
loss  was  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented.     Every 
person  capable  of  handling  a  pen  suddenly  turn- 
ed writer  in  his  praise.     His   likeness  was  cast 
in  gypsum,  and  moulded  in   wax ;  it  was  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  represented  in  sculpture 
and  painting.    "  A  century  will  perhaps  elapse," 
says  Kutner  in  his  characters  of  the  German 
writers,  "  before  we  have  another  poet  capable 
of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gellert ; 
and  of  exercising  so  powerful   an  influence  on 
the   taste    and  way   of  thinking  of  all  ranks. 
Though  not  a  genius  of  the  first  class,  he  was 
an  agreeable  and  fertile  writer  ;  the  poet  of  re- 
ligion and   virtue  ;  an  able  reformer  of  public 
morals,  who  preferred  reproof  to  punishment, 
and  seemed  more  inclined  to  administer  conso- 
lation, than  to  plunge  into  despair.     In  his  fa- 
bles and  spiritual  songs  he  has  displayed  the 
whole  force  of  his  genius.     In  the  former,  he 
successfully  imitates  LaFontaine,  and  shews  the 
same  delicate  vein  of  humour,  the  same  liveli- 
ness and  ease  united  to  the  keenest  satire.     In 
his  Tales,  properly  so  called,  he  seems  fond  of 
the   serious,  didactic   style,  and  sometimes  of 
the  tragic.     Hh  ridicule  always  appears  in  the 
garb  of  innocence,  while  the  irony  is  concealed 
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under  the  finest  veil ;  his  verses  are  exceedingly 
soft  and  harmonious,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  many  of  them  are  the  fruit  of  long  study 
and  meditation.  His  prose  is  not  destitute  of 
elegance ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  strength  and  fire 
to  his  more  juvenile  productions ;  and  in  some 
of  his  latter  works  the  plaintive  tone  of  infirm- 
ity and  age  seems  to  prevail.  The  talent  of 
making  excellent  vei'scs,  of  suiting  the  expres- 
sion to  the  idi-a  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  measure  and  rhyme,  Gellcrt  possessed 
more  than  any  of  the  German  poets ;  and  no- 
thing perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  produce 
that  general  interest  excited  by  his  fables.  Ti- 
midity rendered  him  exceedingly  modest.  No 
literary  man  was  ever  readier  to  allow  the  su- 
perior merit  of  others.  He  set  tlic  greatest  va- 
lue on  talents  which  he  himself  did  not  possess; 
he  preferred  learning  to  genius.  His  sensual 
desires  were  naturally  moderate.  As  lie  re- 
quired only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  plea- 
sures or  indulgences  which  money  can  procure, 
a  small  income  was  more  than  sulHcient  to  sup- 
ply all  his  wants:  his  temper  and  sobriety  en- 
abled him  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
acts  of  beneficence.  As  long  as  the  Germans 
shall  understand  their  present  language,  will 
tlie  works  of  Gellert  be  read  ;  and  his  character 
will  be  honoured  while  virtue  is  known  and  re- 
spected. Gellert's  first  attempt  in  the  theatri- 
cal way  was  his  comedy  of  "  The  Mendicant 
Nun,"  which  originated  from  one  of  the  tales 
he  was  then  Composing.  This  piece  gave  him 
afterwards  great  uneasiness,  as  he  was  afraid 
that  his  object  in  ridiculing  hypocrisy  might  be 
misunderstood,  and  that  some  might  thence 
take  occasion  to  ridicule  true  religion.  On  this 
account,  in  each  of  the  succeeding  editions,  he 
omitted  some  of  the  strongest  expressions.  All 
liis  comedies  abound  with  the  most  beautiful 
traits  and  noblest  thoughts ;  but  they  are  tlefi- 
cient  in  the  true  vis  comica,  continued  interest  in 
the  plan,  and  spirit  and  precision  in  the  language. 
His  characters  are  borrowed  Irom  the  circle  of 
city  life,  and  arc  all  truly  German.  In  1745 
he  wrote  "  The  AtTectionate  Sisters,"  a  piece 
in  three  acts,  which  is  remarkable  lor  being  the 
first  affecting  comedy  in  thu  German  language. 
The  "  Prize  in  the  Lottery,"  of  all  (Jellert's 
pieces,  was  the  best  received  on  the  stage.  The 
"  Sick  Wife"  is  an  after-piece,  in  one  act,  in 
which  the  poet  converted  one  of  his  talcs  into 
a  drama.  Gellert's  dilTerent  works  have  gone 
through  a  great  many  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  tu- 
rope.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
them  all,  we  shall  mention  here  only   the  first 


German  editions  :  "  Leben  dcr  Sell  wed  isohelt 
Gr'.ifinn"— Life  of  the  Swedish  Countess,  Leip^ 
sic,  1745,  ?>\o.  ibid.  1758  :  "  Lustspiele  Come- 
dies," ibid.  1 747,  8vo. :  "  I'rostgriinde  W  ider  cin 
sicches  Leben,"  y^/V/.  1747,  8vo. :  "Fables  and 
Talcs,"  ibid.  1748;  there  is  a  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  these  fables  by  Abraham,  a  Jew  ; 
"  Briefc  nebst  einer  praktischcn  Abhandlung 
vondem  guten  Geschmak  in  Briefen" — Letters, 
together  with  a  practical  Treatise  on  good  Taste 
in  Letter  writing, ii;//.  175  i,  8vo.:  "Lehrgedicht 
und  Erzalungen" — Didactic  Poems  and  Talcs, 
ibid.  1754:  "  Saminlung  vermischter  Schrift- 
cn" — Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  ibid. 
'757)  8vo,  "  Geistliche  Oden  und  Lieder" — Sa- 
cred Odes  and  Hymns,  ibid.  1757,  8vo. :  "  Gel- 
lerts  und  Rabeners  achtzehn  Briefe" — Gellert's 
and  Rabcncr's  eighteen  Letters,  ibid.  1760: 
"  Von  der  Beschaffenheit  dcin  Umiang  und 
Nutzen  der  Moral" — On  the  Nature,  Extent,and 
Use  of  Morality,  ibid.  1766,  8vo. :  "  Moralische- 
Vorlesungen" — -Moral  Essays,  published  after 
the  author's  death,  by  J.  A.  Schlcgcl  and  G.  L. 
Heycr,  ibid.  1770,  two  volumes  octavo: 
*'•  Saraniiliche  Schriftcn" — Complete  Collection 
of  his  Works,  ibid.  1766,  ten  volumes  octavo  : 
this  is  a  beautiful  edition,  but  incomplete  :  a 
new  edition  improved  by  some  of  his  friends  ap- 
peared after  his  death  at  Leipsic,  in  eight  vo- 
lumes, with  engravings:  "  Aiihang  zu  seineni 
SiimmtlicheSclnnften" — Appendix  to  hisWorks, 
ibid,  1770.  Hirsching^s  Alniiuiil  of  eiiiiiicnt  Per- 
sons -who  died  in  the  eighleeiilh  i'.e>Hut\. — J. 

GELLT,  GiambatistjI,  an  Italian  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1498. 
He  was  of  mean  origin,  and  followed  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  not  void,  however, 
of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  he  became 
distinguished  for  literature  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  one  of  the  cliief  ornaments  of  the  aca- 
demy dcgli  Umidi.  His  two  prose  comedies, 
entitled  "  La  Sporta"  and  "  L'Errore,"  were: 
accounted  the  best  compositions  of  the  kind 
then  in  the  language.  He  translatcil  into  Ita- 
lian from  the  Greek,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides. 
His  other  works  are  "  I  Capprici  del  Bottaio," 
consisting  of  dialogues,  which  are  said  to  be 
faulty  in  point  of  decency  ;  other  dialogues, 
chiefly  on  physical  topics,  entitled  "  La  Circe;" 
some  remarks  on  the  diihculiy  of  reducing  the 
Italian  language  to  rule ;  dissertations  upon 
the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  ;  other  trans- 
lations, verses,  &c.  Ciclii  died  in  15O3.  Mo-  ■ 
reri.      Tirid>oscki.  —  A . 

CJF.LLHiRAND,    Henrv,    an   indusirious 
English   mathematician   and  astronomer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  London,  in-' 
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the  year  1597.  When  he  wns  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity 
college,  in  th.e  university  of  Oxford,  where  in 
the  yo.ir  iciip  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  At 
that  time,  Anthony  Wood  says,  "  He  was 
esteemed  to  have  no  great  matter  in  him  -,"  but 
afterwards  he  conceived  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  mathemailcs,  upon  accidentally  hearing  one 
of  sir  Henry  Saville's  lectures  in  that  science, 
and  applied  to  it  with  considerable  diligence  and 
success.  Having  taken  orders,  lie  settled  for 
some  time  as  a  curate  at  Chiddingstone,  in 
Kent;  but  his  passion  for  mathematical  studies 
determined  him  to  quit  that  situation,  and  to 
retmn  to  the  university,  where  he  might  unin- 
terruptedly pursue  the  bent  of  his  mind,  sup- 
ported by  tlie  moderate  private  patrimony  wliich 
descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
His  sole  attention  was  now  devoted  to  the  ma- 
thematics, in  which  he  made  such  "proficiency 
at  the  time  of  his  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1623,  *^'^'  ^^  attracted  the  notice  and  friend- 
ship of  several  able  matlTematlcians  who  flourish- 
ed at  that  time,  particularly  of  the  celebrated 
Henry  Briggs,  then  Savillian  professor  of  ge- 
ometry at  Oxford.  While  he  continued  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  studies,  the  professorship  of 
astronomy  In  Gresham  college,  London,  be- 
coming vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
Edmund  Gunter,  Mr.  Briggs  encouraged  Mr. 
Gellibrand  to  become  a  candidate  for  that  cliair. 
Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  London,  with 
strong  testimonials  in  his  favour  from  the  pre- 
sident, vice-president,  and  fellows  of  his  col- 
lege, and  other  active  friends,  and  was  chosen 
to  fill  that  post  by  the  eUctors,  in  the  month  of 
January,  i6?.6.  From  that  time  he  lived,  as  he 
had  done  before,  in  a  close  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Briggs,  v.-lio  took  great  pleasure  in  communi- 
eating  to  him  his  mathem,;tical  opinions  and 
discovcriei,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  con- 
fided to  him  the  task  of  completing  his  British 
Trigonometry,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
While  Mr.  Gellibrand  was  preparing  that  work 
for  the  press,  he  was  cited,  together  with  liis 
servant  William  Beale,  into  the  high-commis- 
sion court,  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, on  account  of  an  alm;'.nac  for  the  year 
163  I,  which  Beak  had  published,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  master.  In  this  almanac,  the 
popish  faints,  usually  put  into  the  calendar, 
were  omitted,  and  the  names  of  other  saints 
and  martyrs,  mentioned  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents of  the  Church,  were  inserted,  as  they 
stood  in  Fox's  calendar.  'J  his  circumstance 
gave  great  offence  to  the  haughty  prelate,  and 
determined  him  to  prosecute   them  for   a  mea- 


sure winch  ho  considered  to  be  an  unequivocal 
evidence  of  their  Puritanism.  But  when  their 
cause  came  to  a  hearing,  by  shewing  that  u'hat 
they  had  done  was  no  innovation,  and  pleading 
that  they  had  no  ill  intention,  they  were  acquit- 
ted by  archbishop  Abbot,  and  the  whole  court, 
laud  only  excepted  ;  which  was  made  an  article 
of  accusation  against  the  last-mentioned  prelate 
at  his  own  trial.  This  prosecuition  proved  the 
means  of  retarding  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Briggs's  work  :  hut  when  Mr.  Gellibrand  had 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  Laud,  h-  again 
applied  to  the  completion  of  his  friend's  de- 
sign, and  having  added  to  it  a  preface  and  the 
application  of  the  logarithms  to  plane  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  &c.  constituting  the  second 
book  of  the  work,  the  whole  was  printed  at 
Gouda  in  Holland,  under  the  care  of  Adrian 
Vlacq,  in  1603.  It  was  entitled,  "  Trigono- 
nietria  Britaimica,  sive  de  Doctrina  Triangu- 
lorum,  Libri  duo,  &c."  folio.  Mr.  Gelli- 
brand, however,  though  an  industrious  mathe- 
matician, had  not  sufficient  comprehension  of 
mind  to  admit  the  evidence  which  Galileo  had 
lately  produced  in  support  of  the  Copcrnican 
system.  This  appears  from  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  a  conversation  which  lie  had, 
when  he  went  over  to  Holland  on  the  business 
of  printing  the  Trigonometry,  with  Lansberg, 
an  eminent  astronomer  in  Zealand,  whr.  insist- 
ed on  the  truth  of  that  system.  "  This,  which 
he  was  pleased  to  st)le  a  truth,"  pays  our  author, 
"  I  should  readily  receive  as  an  hN-jothesis,  and 
so  be  easily  led  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
imbecility  of  man's  apprehension,  as  not  able 
rightly  to  conceive  of  this  admirable  opifice  of 
God,  or  frame  of  the  world,  without  falling 
foul  of  so  great  an  absurdity.  Yet  sure  I  am, 
it  is  a  probable  inducement  to  shake  a  wavering 
undcrstaniling."  From  Mr.  Gellibrand's  siiua- 
tlon  at  Gresham  college,  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  lovers  of  mathematical  studies,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  contributing  some  pieces, 
mentioned  below,  to  the  improvement  of  navir 
gation,  which  science  would  probably  have  been 
lanher  benefited  by  him,  had  he  not  been  im- 
niaturely  carried  off  by  a  fever  in  1636,  when 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  That  his  ma- 
thematical knowledge  was  considerable,  and 
usefully  applied,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  treatises  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  llie  most 
respectable  men  of  science  among  his  contempo- 
raries, both  at  Oxford  and  in  London.  But  he 
is  entitled  mote  to  the  praise  of  close  and  un- 
wearied industry,  than  of  invention  or  genius. 
Besides  his  part  of  the  '*  Trigonometria  Britan- 
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nica,"  he  was  the  author  of  "  An  Appendix  con- 
cerning Longitude,"  subjoined  to  c;  plain  Tho- 
mas James's  Voyage  for  du  Discovi  ry  of  the 
Nortli-west  Passage,  1633,  quarto;  "A  Dis- 
course mathematical  on  the  V.iri,'.:;on  of  the 
magnetic  Needle  ;  together  with  the  admirable 
Diminution  lately  discovered,"  annexed  to 
Wriglit's  "  Errors  in  Navigation  detected,  &c." 
1635,  quarto  ;  "  A  Preface  to  the  Sciographia 
of  JohnWelis,ofBrcmdridge,Esq."  163^,  8vo.; 
"  An  Institution  Trigonometrical,  explaining 
the  Dcctrinu  of  plane  and  spherical  Triangles, 
after  the  most  exact  and  compendious  Way,  by 
Tables  of  Sines,  Tangents,  &c.  with  die  Ap- 
plication thereof  to  Questions  of  Astronomy 
and  Navigation,"  1634,  octavo,  and  afterwards 
republished  witli  enlargements  by  William  Ley- 
bourn,  I<5j2,  octavo;  "  An  l.pitome  of  Na- 
vigation, with  the  necessary  Tables,  &c.  and 
an  Appendix  concerning  the  Use  of  the  Qua- 
drant, Fore-staff,  and  Nocturnal,"  octavo; 
*'  Or.itio  in  Laudeni  Gassendi  Astronomije,  ha- 
bita  in  Aula  ^dis  Christl,  Oxon."  ;  and  of  se- 
veral unpublished  MSS.  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Eclipses,  Lunar  A  trouomy,  Ship-building,  &c. 
JViog.  Britan.  ICard's  Lives  of  Greiham  Col- 
lege Prcfcsscrs.  Mariins  Biog.  Philos.  Htit- 
t'.ns  I\Iath.  Dkt.—M. 

GELON,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  settled  in  the 
city  of  Gcla.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in 
arms  under  Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela,  in 
whose  service  he  defeated  the  Syracusaiis  in  a 
battle  on  tl.e  banks  of  the  Helorus,  and  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Camarina.  At  tiie  death  of 
that  prince  he  seized  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Gela,  and  soon  after  made  himself  master  of 
Syracuse  by  means  of  some  exiles.  Fixing  in 
this  city  the  seat  of  his  powtr,  he  added  to  its 
inhabitants  by  the  dispeopling  of  Camarina, 
and  extended  its  territories  by  conquests  over 
the  ntighbouring  people.  At  the  time  when 
Xerxes  invrded  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  sent 
a  very  formidable  army  into  Sicily  unilcr  lia- 
milcar,  with  a  view  of  recovering  all  tiie  places 
they  had  formerly  possessed  in  that  island,  and 
from  some  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
expelled  by  Gclon.  While  they  were  cngnged 
in  the  siege  of  Ilimera,  they  were  attacked  by 
Gelon,  and  entirely  defeated,  with  the  destruc- 
tion as  well  of  their  fleet,  which  had  been 
drawn  upon  the  beach,  as  of  their  land-army. 
This  event  took  place  about  B.C.  480.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Carthaginians  sued 
for  pc.-ice,  which  G'elon  granted  them  upon 
terms  highly  honourable  to  himself.  One  of 
these  was,  that  they  should  henceforth  abitain 


from    human    sacrifices ;     which    stipulatiori,  . 
though  probably  not  long  observed,  suffices   to  • 
prove    the   humanity    of    the    victor.       Gelon  • 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  of  a  mild  disposi- 
tion, and  to  have  ruled  with  lenity  after  he  had 
by  some  acts  of  necessary  rigour  secured  his 
usurped   authority!     He  had  hitherto  governed  ; 
iiyracuse   under  the  title  of  praitor  alone;  but 
after  this  success,  the  people   by   acclamation 
hailed  him  their  king,  and  passed  a  decree  fet- 
tling the  crown  after  his  death  upon  his  brothers 
Hiero   and   Thrasybulus.     They  were  particu- 
larly gratified  with  the  confidence  he  manifest- 
ed in  their  aflections  by  coming  to  the  assembly 
without  arms  and  guards,  and  affecting  to  sub- 
mit his  conduct  to  their  free  decision  ;  and  they 
caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected   in  the 
simple  garb  of  a  citizen,  which  had  the  singular 
fate  of  being  spared,  ai  the  time  when  all  the 
other  statues  of  Syracusan  kings  were  condemn- 
ed to  be  melted  down,  at  the  recovery  of  liberty 
under  1  imoleon.    That  he  did  not  entirely  rely 
upon   the  attachment  of  the  Syracusans   may, 
however,  be  inferred  from  the  measure  which 
immediately    followed    his    elevation    to     the 
throne  ;  that  of  conferring  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship  upon  ten  thousand   foreigners   who  had 
served   under   him.     We   are  informed  that  he  v 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  short   reign  in 
laudable    cares  to  promote   the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people ;  and  tliat  he  died  uni-  • 
versally    regretted    about   B.C.   478.     Ihrcdst:  ■ 
Diodcr.  SLit/.      Ur.ivers.  Hist. — A. 

GEMELLI  CARRERI,  Francis,  a  waiter 
of  travels,  was  an  advocate  at  Naples.  He  made 
a  tour  through  Europe  in    1683,  of  wh.ith  he 
published  a  relation   in  one   volume.     In  1693. 
he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  .. 
lie  completed  in  1698  ;  a.nd  of  this  he  publish- 
ed an  account  in  1700,  which  was  several  times  • 
re-edited,  and  was  translated  into  F^tach  and 
English,  and  admitted  into  various  collections  ■ 
of  voyages  and   travels.     It  is  an  entertaining, 
performance,  but  of  dubious  authority,  abound- 
ing witTi  errors  and  fabulous  narrations.   Hcnte 
suspicions  have  arisen  whether  he  really  saw 
what  he  pretends  to  have   seen,  and  did   not 
merely  compile  from  other  wniers;  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  made  the 
tour  of  the  world  in  his  arm-chair,   i  Ic  is  how- 
ever, frequently  quoted,  and  his  book  is  consi-  ■ 
dered  as  valuable  for  the  objects  of  curiosity  it 
points  out,  and  the  direction   it  gives  for  safe 
and  useful  travelling.     'Tirub'schi. —  A. 

GI-MINI.VNI,  Vr,\ncis,  an  eminent  musi-  < 
cian,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  1680.  Hcstu-  : 
died  the  theory  of  music  UHder  AlejsanurcScar- 
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latti,  anil  tlie  practice  of  the  violin  uiuler  I.u- 
nati,  surnanicd  U  Gobbo,  and  iinaliy  under  Co- 
rclli.  The  reputation  he  obtained  caused  him 
for  a  time  to  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Naples.  In  17 14  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  excited  {^reat  admiration  by  his 


He  returned  in  1755  with  these,  and  some  old 
pictures,  the  latter  of  which  were  his  favourite 
topics  of  conversation.  About  1756  he  pub- 
lished a  very  singular  composition,  called  "  The 
Enchanted  Forest,"  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  represent  by  mere  sound  alFthc  events  of  tlie 


performances,  and  was  patronised  by  many  of    fine  episode  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Tasso's 


the  nobility.  His  particular  patron  was  baron 
Kilmansct'ge,  favourite  of  king  George  I.,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  iirst  work  in  1716,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  solos  for  the  violin.  These 
were  allowed  to  be  more  masterly  and  elabor- 
ate than  those  of  Corelli,  and  gave  a  high  idea 
of  his  musical  talents.  He  afterwards  formed 
twelve  solos  of  CorcUi,  and  six  of  his  sonatas, 
into  concertos.  In  1732  he  published  his  six 
fir^t  concertos,  entitled  "  Opera  Seconda  ;"  and 
soon  after,  "  Opera  Terza,"  a  second  set  of 
concertos  ;  which  works  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  living  masters  in  that  kind  of  composition. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  became  very  po- 
pular in  England,  and  he  looked  for  his  support 
rather  to  particular  patrons,  than  to  the  public, 
which  kept  him  in  a  dependent  state.  He  had 
also  a  great  passion  for  buying  pictures  :  and  as 
Ills  knowledge  of  painting  was  not  equal  to  his 
love  of  it,  he  incurred  loss  in  disposing  of  them 
again.  Necessity  drove  him  to  some  unworthy 
artifices,  and  he  was  accused  of  passing  off 
upon  the  ignorant,  copies  for  originals  ;  yet  he 
was  upon  the  whole  so  little  successful  in  his 
traffic  as   a  picture-dealer,  that  he  was  obliged 


Jerusalem.  Its  failure  was  no  surprise  to  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  defective  power  of  mu- 
sic to  narrate  particular  incidents.  His  other 
works  were  two  books  of  *'  Harpsichord 
Pieces,"  and  two  books  on  the  "  Art  of  Accom- 
paniment," both  mentioniid  as  too  difficult  for 
practice.  In  1761  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend 
and  old  pupil  Dubourg,  in  Dublin,  where  he 
was  master  of  the  royal  band.  The  loss  of  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  Music  in  that  city,  said  to 
be  stolen  from  liis  chamber  through  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  female  servant,  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, 17&2.  Dr.  Burney  sums  up  his  cha- 
racter of  Geminiani  as  a  musician  by  saying, 
that  "  he  was  a  great  master  of  harmony,  and 
very  useful  to  our  country  in  his  day  ;  but 
though  he  had  more  variety  of  modulation,  and 
more  skill  in  diversifying  his  parts,  than  Corelli, 
his  melody  was  even  inferior,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently an  irregularity  in  his  measures  and* 
phraseology,  and  a  confusion  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  which  gives  to  each  of  his  compositions' 
the  effect  of  a  rhapsody,  or  extemporaneous 
flight,  rather  than  a  polished  and  regular  pro-' 


to  procure  iiimself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  servant  of     duction."     He  allows,  however,  that  his  sixth 
the  earl  of  Essex,  in  order  to  obtain  protection     concerto  of  the  second  set  is  the  most  perfect' 

and  pleasing  composition  of  the  kind  within  his* 


irom  arrests. 

To  resume  the  account  of  his  musical  publi- 
cations.— His  second  set  of  solos,  commonly 
called  his  "  French  Solos,"  appeared  in  1739; 
"  but,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  were  more  admired 
than  played  ;"  his  third  set,  'in  1741,  "  was  so 
laboured,  dilficult,  and  fantastical,  as  never  to 
be  played,  in  either  public  place  or  private  con- 
cert." In  1 742  he  printed  a  long-promised  work, 
entitled  "  Guida  Armonica,  o  Dizionario  Ar- 
monico,  being  a  sure  Guide  to  Harmony  and 
Modulation,  &c."  of  which  the  musical  critic 
above  mentioned  says,  that  "  it  was  a  kind  of 
mill,  in  which  good  music  was  to  be  ground 
with  little  trouble  and  no  genius."  He  speaks 
also  with  little  respect  of  Geminianl's  next 
work,  a  "  Treatise  on  Good  Taste,  and  Rules 
for  playing  in  Good  Taste  ;"  but  lie  mentions 
as  a  very  U'-pful  performance,  his  "  Art  of  Play- 
ing on  the  Violin,"  1748.  boon  after  this  pe- 
riod, Geminiani  went  to  Paris,  where  he  staid 
some  time,  and  had  his  concertos  newly  en- 
graved by  the  neat  artists   of  that  metropolis. 


knowledge.     Buniefs  Hist,  of  Jlliisic,     Ha 
kins' s  (iillo  — A .  _, 

GEMIST,  George,  also  surnamed  Pi.etho,  ' 
an  eminent  Greek  philosopher  and  man  of  let-' 
ters,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth   century," 
was  born  at   Constantinople   in  the  year   1390.; 
He   appears  to  have  resided  principally  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter for   learning,  prudence,  and   exemplary ' 
manners.     He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Pla- ' 
tonism,  as  it  was  modelled  in  the  Alexandrian' 
schools,  and  maintained  a  violent  controversy 
•with   the   Aristotelians.     He  was  also   a  stre- 
nuous defender  of  the  Greek   church  against 
the  Latins,  and  obtained  so  high  a  reputation  . 
in  his  own  communion,  that  the  most  learned ' 
men  in  it   were  accustomed  to  consult  him  as 
an  oracle  on  the  points  in  debate  between  them 
and  their  adversaries.     When  a  deputation  was 
sent    from   Greece   to  attend    tlie    council    of 
Florence, in  the  year  1438,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  an  union  between  the  Grr  ek  and  I/atin 
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*^^X^t    sinmlat     solnn    radiantts    aemma  jjyro^i, 
Sic  Gtrnmam    artifih  yicta    tahdla    m4inu. 
Mcec  vulhmi  deJit,  ipse  anmii  vwnumenta  ycrcnnis  ; 
2^.  Ne  quid  m  exfintcto   non  Jupcrejse  j^utts  . 
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churches,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  Bcssarion,  Gaza,  and  others,  and 
sustained  tlie  cause  of  the  Greeks  with  an 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  a  flow  of  eloquence, 
and  an  unwearied  zeal,  that  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  extorted  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  his  Latin  opponents. 
But  his  visit  to  Italy  was  memorable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  he  acquired 
by  his  learned  and  able  disputes  in  tlie  Floren- 
tine council,  l)ut  as  it  afforded  the  first  occasion 
for  the  revival  of  Platonism  in  that  country. 
Gemist  lost  no  opportunity  of  expatiating  on 
tlie  superior  excellence  of  his  favourite  system, 
and  defended  it  in  public  and  private  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  He  soon  made  many  con- 
verts from  among  the  literary  characters  then 
assembled  at  Florence,  and  had  the  honour  of 
ranking  the  illustrious  Cosmo  de  Medici  in  the 
list  of  his  disciples.  By  his  influence  with  that 
patron  of  science  and  literature,  the  foundation 
of  a  platonic  academy  was  laid  at  Florence  ; 
and  under  his  instructions  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  formed,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  life  of  Marsilius  Ficinus. 
After  the  termination  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, tUemist  returned  to  Greece,  where  he 
died  at  the  advanced  a"c  of  one  hundred  vears, 
but  at  what  place  is  not  known.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  written  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  afford  ample  evidence  of  his 
profound  and  various  erudition,  and  of  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  "  De  Gestis  Gra;- 
corum  post  I'ugnam  ad  Mantincam,  duobus 
Libris  digesta,"  first  printed  in  the  original  by 
Aldus,  together  with  Xenophon  and  Herodian, 
1503,  folio,  and  with  a  Latin  version  by  Mark 
Ant.  Antimachus,  1 540  ;  "  Dc  Virtutibus 
LibtHus,"  first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
1552,  8vo.  and  afterwards  in  various  forms, 
and  with  the  comments  of  ditfercnt  annotators  ; 
"  De  Rebus  Peloponnesiasis  constituendis  Or.i- 
tiones  dua;,"  printed  by  Plantin  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1575,  folio,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  description  of  all  the  places  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  correctetl  by  the  au- 
thor; "  Dc  Platonicx  &  Aristotelicx  Philoso- 
phic DiiTerentia,"  printed  at  Paris  in  Greek  in 
1 54 1,  8vo.  and  with  a  Latin  version  at  Basil, 
in  1574,  4to. ;  and  "  In  Oracula  magica  Zoro- 
astris  Comm.entarii,"  first  printed  in  Greek  and 
L.itin  at  Paris,  in  1538,  Svo.  in  which  the  au- 
thor exhibits  twelve  fundamental  articles  of  the 
platonic  religion,  and  gives  an  elegant  compen- 
dium of  the  whole  platonic  philosopliy.     Be- 


sides the  works  already  enumeratetl,  Gemist 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological,  his- 
torical, rhetorical,  and  philosophical  pieces  yet 
remaining  in  MS.  for  the  subjects  of  which  we 
refer  to  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grtec.  vol.  X.  p.  744,  ^c. 
Cavi's  Hist.  Lit.  "lol.  II.  sub  Sac.  S;r.od.  Mo- 
reri.  Eiifield's  Hist.  Phil.  -ud.  II.  b.  ■uiii.—M. 

GEMMA,  Reinier,  a  learned  Dutch  phy- 
sician and  mathematician  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Dockum  in  Friesland,  in  the 
year  1508.  He  was  educated  to  the  medical 
science,  of  which  he  became  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Lou  vain.  But  he  was  particu- 
larly eminent  for  his  proficiency  in  mathemntics 
and  astronomy,  which  he  taught  with  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  best  astronomers  of  his  time.  The 
fame  of  his  great  scientific  knowledge,  and  of 
the  excellent  instruments  which  he  made  use 
of  in  the  illustration  of  it,  occasioned  his 
being  frequently  invited  to  the  court  cf  the 
emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  he  always  modestly 
declined  the  overtures  made  to  him,  preferring 
the  tranquillity  of  his  literary  retreat  to  the 
honours  which  he  might  expect  from  piincely 
favour.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1555,  whea 
only  forty- seven  years  of  age.  He  has  some- 
times had  the  surname  of  Frisius  given  him, 
from  the  country  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  works  were,  "  Metho- 
dus  Arithmeticae  ;"  "  De  Usu  Annul!  astrono- 
mici;"  "  De  Locorum  describendorum  Ratione, 
deque  Distantiis  eorum  iiiveniendis  ;"  "  Libel- 
lus  de  Principlis  Astronomix  Sc  Cosmographiae 
&c.  ;"  "  Demonstrationcs  Geometricre  de  LTsu 
Radii  astronomici,  &c.  ;"  and  "  De  Astrclabio 
Cathoiico  Liber."  The  author  had  a  son, 
named  Cornf.i.ius,  who  was  born  at  Louvain  in 
1535,  and  died  in  1579.  He  was  a  poet,  phi- 
losopher, and  physician,  and  tauglit  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  at  Louvain  with  considerable 
reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  "  De  Arte 
Cyclognomicae,  &c. ;"  "  De  Naturx  divinis 
Cliaractcrismis,  seu  Cosmocritico ;"  and  "  De 
prodigiosa  Specie  Naturaque  Conieta:,"  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  extraordinary  new  star  in  the 
constellation  Cassiopeia,  in  1572,  wliich  dis- 
appeared after  being  visible  for  eighteen  months*, 
and  other  piccos.     Aloreri. —  M. 

GENDl<.E,  GiLBERT-CiiARLESLE,  marquis 
de  St.  Aubin,  born  in  1688,  was  a  counse'llor 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  a 
master  fit  requests.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1746. 
He  is  known  by  two  esteemed  works.  'Fhesc 
arc,  "  Traitc  dc  I'Opinion,  ou  Memoires  pour 
scrvira  THistoirc  de  I'Esprit  Humain,"  six  vols. 
i2mo.    1733  i  since  twice  reprinted  witli  aug- 
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^mentations  :  this  consists  of  a  grcnt  variety  of 
'liistorical  examples  to  elucidate  the  po-.ver  of 
.opinion  in  the  sciences,  ricconipanied  with  suit- 
able  reflections :     "  Antiquites  de  la   Maison 
tie  France,"    410,     1739:    this  is    a  work  of 
.  (licp  and  curious  research  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  regal  dynasties  of  France,  but  the  new 
system  oji  the  subject  proposed  by  the  author 
has  not  been  generally  acquiesced  in.      Moreyi. 
Nouv.P'ict.  Hiit. — A. 

GENDRE,  Louts  LE,  aii   historical  writer 
.of  reputation,  was  born  of  an  obscure  family 
at  Rouei!  in  1659.     He  received  a  literary  edu- 
.•ation    chiefly   through  the   favour    of  M.    de 
Harlai,  then   arclibishop  of  Rouen,  afterwards 
,of  Paris;  and  being  brought  up  to  the  church, 
Jic  was  presented  by  the  same  patron,  in  1690, 
•  with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.     Gra- 
titude induced  him  on  the  death  of  J3e  Harlai 
to  publish  two  eulogies  upon  him  in  French, 
.and  a  life  more  in  detail  in  Latin,  the  style  of 
.which  was  much  approved.     Though  the  strain 
.of    these,    as    might   be    supposed,    is    highly 
panegyrical,  he  is  commended  for  not  liaving 
entirely  concealed  the  faults  of  his  hero.     He 
.next   essayed  his   talent  at  historical  panegyric 
in  "  Essays  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  le  Grand," 
4to.  1697,  which  he  presented  in  person  to  the 
.monarch,  and  v.'hich  were  so  well  received  by 
the  pubhc  as  to  pass  through  four  editions   in 
eighteen  months.   'They  have  since,  however, 
sunk  into  the  oblivion  justly  attached  to  tempo- 
rary adulation.     He   then  aimed  at  the  rank  of 
a  proper  historian,  and  after  the  separate  pub- 
lication of  part  of  his  designs,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  "  History  of  France  to  the  Death  of 
Louis   XIII.,"  Par.    1718,   three  vols.  fol.  and 
.eight  vols.  i2mo.     This  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  exact  abridgments  of  French  history,  and  is 
written  with  elegant  simplicity.    A  treatise  upon 
<'TheManncrs  and  Customsof  the  French  at  dif- 
ferent Periods  of  the  Monarchy,"  before  publish- 
ed bvliim,  is  added  to  this  work.    He  also  com- 
posed a  "  Life  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  with 
a  Parallel  of  the  celebrated  Cardinals  who  iiave 
governed   States,"    1724,    4to.   and    two    vols. 
i2mo.     This   work  underwent  some  criticism 
from  the  Mem.  de  Trevoux,  to  which  the  au- 
thor wrote   a  reply.      His  litjrary  merits  were 
rewarded    by    the    abbacy    of  Notre-Dame   de 
Claire-Fontaine  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
By  his  will  he  left  bequests  for  various  singular 
foundations,  some  of  which,  after  exciting  dis- 
rutes  relative  to  their  fulfilment,  were  applied 
iiy  authority  to  the  institution  of  prizes  in  the 
miiversity  of  Paris.     He  left  five  histcries  of 


his  own  life,  each  composed  in  a  different  stylfe 
and  manner,  which  he  directed  to  be  made 
public.     Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GENEBRARD,  Gilbert,  a  French  pre- 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
most   learned  men    of  his    time,  was  born    at 
R.ioni    in    Aiivergne,    about    the    year    1537. 
"When  young  he  entered  into  the  benedictine 
order  at  the  abbey  of  Mausac,  in   the   diocese 
of  Clermont,  ar.d  went  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek  under  Tur- 
ncbius,  philosophy  under  Carpentier,  and  the- 
ology under  Claude  de  Saintes.     His  application 
was  incessant,  and  his  progress  in  the  diflerent 
branches  of  learning  and  science  prcportionato, 
particularly  in  the  learned  languages  and  the- 
ology.    In   the  year  1^63  he  was  adniitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  college 
of    Navarre,    and    was    afterwards    appointed 
rcgius-profefsor     of     the    Hebrew    language. 
This  post  he  filled  for  thirteen  years  with  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  had,  among  other  emi- 
nent disciples,  .the  celebrated  Francis  de  Sales, 
who  was  accustomed  to  glory  in  having  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  so  great  a  mr.ster.     He  was 
also  preferred  to  the  priory  of  St.  Denys  de  la 
Chartre,  at  Paris,  and   to  the  priory  of  Semur 
in  Burgundy.     In  the  year  1576  Peter  Danes, 
bisiiop    of  Lavaur,  resigned    his   see    into    the 
king's  liands,  having  been   led  to  entertain  the 
expectation  that  Genebrard  would  be  nominated 
his  successor  ;  but  the  latter  was  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  that  dignity  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  president  De  Pibrac,  who  procured  the  bulls 
of  institution  to  be  issued  in  favour  of  his  own 
brother.     Genebrard  w;\s  so  incensed  at  losing 
this  sec  through   ministerial  interference,  that 
from  this  time  he  became  liostilc  to  the  politics 
of  the  court,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  Leax'ic, 
of  which  he  became  a  zealous  advocate.     Tlic 
numerous  writings  which  he  published  against 
those  who  supported  the  measures  of  the  court 
and  the   reformed  religion,  were  uncommonly 
bitter  and  furious.     They   were   so  congenial, 
however,  with  the  spirit  of  the  league,  that  the 
duke    de    Mayenno,    the    head    of  that    body, 
nominated  the  author  to   the  archbishopric  of 
Aix,  and  having  procured   the   bulls  of  pope 
Gregory  XIV.  he  was    consecrated    and  took 
possession  of  that  see  in  the  year  1593.     Here 
he  still  continued  his  hostility  to  the  court,  and 
declaimed  in  his  sermons  against  the  king,  even 
when  the  cause  of  his   own  party  was  become 
liopcless.     When  the  league  was  finally  broken, 
and    the    whole    kingdom    had    submitted    to 
Henry    IV.    Genebrard    retired    to    Avignon, 
wliere  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  Sacrarum 
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Elcctionum  Jure,  ad   Ecclcsix  Romanje  Rein-    and  philosopher,  wrs  born    at   Paris  in    lu.^. 
tegr.-itionem  ;"  in  whidi  he  maintained  tint  tlie    In  his  youth  he  resolved  to  <;o  to  the  Indies' to 
elections    of    bishops    belong    of    right   to  the    seek  his  fortune;  but  the  sliip  in  which  he  sailed 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued   acutely,  but  at    being  taken  by  the  Tnglish,  he  vas  brou?'ht  to 
the  same  time   violently  and  abusively,  against    Londqii,  w  Iicre  he  subsisted   hinisrif  for'^some 
the   nominations   of    kings   and    princes.     For    time  by  tenching  French.    On  his  return  to  his 
pubiisiiang  this  book  he  was  prosecuted   before    own  country  h.c  obtained  tlic  post  of  preceptor  to 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  who  in  the  year   1596    mademoiselle  de   Blois,  afterwards  duchess  of 
decreed  that  ir  should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of    Orleans.     He  afterwards  became  almoner  to  the 
the  common  executioner,  and,  after  depriving    duchess,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  and 
the  author  of  his  sec,  condemned  him  to  ba-    was  presented  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Vilmcr,  in 
nishment    from   the   kingdom,    prohibiting   his    the  diocese  of  Boulogne.  He  entered  the  Frencli 
return  to  it  on  pain  of  death.     Afterwards  they    academy  in    1698,  and  died  at  Paris   in    i-'jg. 
permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  priory  at  Semur,    The  abbe  Genest,  thouc^h  a  courtier,  was  sin- 
where  he    died   in  1597,  when  little  more  than    cere  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  estimable 
sixtyyearsof  age.  His  numerous  writings, thougli    in  his  character.     He  derived  a  taste  for  natn- 
some  of  them  reflect  little  credit  on  his  judg-    ral  philosophy  from  the  lectures  of  Rohauh 
nicnt,  and  less  on  his  temper,  yet  shew  him  to    the  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  for  metaphysics 
have   been   a  person  of  considerable  erudition,    from  the  conversation  of  Bossuet.     A  love  for 
particularly   in  biblical  and  rabbinical   lore,  of    poetry  and  polite  literature  was  natural  to  him. 
very  extensive  reading,  and  of  laborious  indus-     He  composed  various  works,  of  which  some  of 
try.     For  the  titles  of  the  greater  pari  of  them     the  principal  are  :  "  Principes  de  Philosophic," 
we  must  refer  our   reatlcrs   to  the  fust  of  our     1716,  8vo. ;  an  elaborate  performance  in  verse 
subjoined  authorities,  and  only  notice  the   fol-    in  which  the  cartesian  system  is  explained,  and 
lowing :  "  A  Sacred  Chronology,"  8vo.   more    proofs  arc  adduced  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
exact  than  any  which  had  at  that  time  appeared;    and  the  immortality   of    the  soul:    its  versifi- 
"  Notes  upon  the  Scripture;"  "  A  Commen-    cation  is  more  praisjd  than  its  poetical  spirit  : 
tary  upon    the    Psalms,"  15"",  8vo.  in  which    "  Occasional  Pieces  of  Poetry  :"  •'  A  Dis.ser- 
the  autlior  particularly  applies  himself  to  recon-    tatio*  upon   Pastoral,   in   Prose:"  several  tra- 
cile  the  Hebrew  t;xt  with  the  vulgar  Latin  ;  "  A    gedies  ;  of  tiiese,  the  only  one  which  has  kept 
Transbtion  of  the  Canticles  into  Iambic  Verse;"    possession  of    the  stjo-e   is   "  Penelope:"    the 
"   Three  Books  concerning  the  Holy   IVinity,"    sentiments  of  this  tragedy  are  so  moral,  that 
1569,  Svo;  Latin  translations  from  the  Hebrew    the  rigid   Bossuet  did    not    scruple   to    declare 
of  the  "  Seder  Olam  Rabba,"  and  the  "  Seder    that    he  should  give    his    approbation  to  pub- 
Olaiu  Zuta,"  or  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Chrono-    lie    spectacles,    were    the    pieces   represented 
logy  of  the  Jews  ;"  A  Discourse  against  Joseph    alw.iys    equally    pure.      Aforeri.      Nouv.    Diet. 
Abo,  David   Kimchi,    and   another   Jew,  wlio    Hist. — A. 

opposed    some   Articles  of  the  Christian  Heli-         (iENET,  FitANcis,    a    French   prelate    and 
gicn,"   i^fib;  translations   of  David  Kimchi's    esteemed  casuist,  was   born  at  Avif^non  in  tliC 
treatise  "  On  the  Measure  of  Hebrew  Verse,"    year  1640.     He  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native 
ot  "  Commentaries  on  the  Canticles  by  R.  R.    place,   and,    after    goin"   through  his    classical 
'■alomon    Jarclii,    Abraham    Aben    Ezra,   and    course,  entered  on  that  of  philosophy,  in  which 
an    anonymous    Author,"  and    of   "  Extracts    for  a  time   he   was  a    discinle  of  Scotu?,  but 
trom    Alaimoiiides,    Elias    Lcvita,    Jacob    Ben     afterwards  relinquished  his  system,  and  bec.inie 
Solomon,  &c.;"  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Read-    zealously  attached  to  the  philosophy  and  thco- 
ing  of  Hebrew  and  tiic  i)tiier  Eastern  Languages    logy  of  Aquin.is.      He  also  applied  to  the  study 
without  Points  ;"  "  Notes   upC'U   the   Hebrew    of  the  canon  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
Grammar ;"  translations  from  the   Greek  into    gree  of  doctor  in   civil  and  canon  law  at   Avi-' 
Latin  of  several  ♦'  Liturgies,"  of  "  A  Treatise    gnon,  in  1670  ;  on  which  occasion  he  acquired    ' 
of  Zecharlas    JVIiiylenensis   against    the  Philo-    niueh  reputation  by  the  theses  which  h'  m.iln- 
nophcrs  wlio  say  that  tiie  World  is  eternal,"  of    tained  against  simony.     The  abilities  wliich  he 
Ori^en's    "    Piiilocalia,    &c.  ;''  un    edition   of    discovered  recommended  him   to   the  notice  of 


■'  Origer.'s  Works,"  viith  a  '  Latin  version, 
i^7b  ;  and  a  translation  into  Frencli  of  "  The 
Works  of  Joseplius,"  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Dupin. 
Mcrtr't.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^L 


cardinal  Grimaldi,  archbishop  of  Aix,  who  for 
some  time  made  use  of  his  talents  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  his 
metropolitan  district.  Afterwards  he  was  cm- 
GENESr,  C;iAKi.p.s-Ci  AUUK,  a  French  poet    ployeil  by  M.  Ic  Camus,  bishop  of  Grenoble 
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in  a  celebrated  visitation  which  that  prelate 
appointed  to  take  place  through  his  diocese,  in 
which  RI.  Genet's  province  was  to  resolve  the 
cases  of  conscience  wliich  shovdd  be  proposed. 
The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
in  this  business,  induced  M.  Ic  Camus  to  en- 
gage him  on  the  composition  of  a  system  ot 
moral  theology.  To  this  work  l\l.  Gtnet  de- 
voted much  time  and  labour,  and  produced 
it,  at  different  periods,  in  six  volumes  rzmo. 
under  the  title  of  "  IMorale  dc  Grenoble."  It 
has  undergone  various  impressions,  of  which 
the  best  was  published  in  the  year  1715,  in 
eight  volumes  i'.!mo.  A  Latin  translation  of 
it  was  published  in  the  year  1702,  by  t!ie  abbe 
Genet,  the  author's  brother,  and  himself  the 
author  of  "  Cases  of  Conscience  relative  to  the 
Sacraments."  The  "  Morale  de  Grenoble" 
has  been  condemned  by  the  more  relaxed  casu- 
ists, as  much  too  strict  and  severe  ;  but  it  met, 

nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  reception  Dupiii.  Moreri. — M, 
in  France,  where  it  was  read  with  great  appro-  &F.NXADIUS  If 
bation,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  other  catholic 
countries.  Soon  after  its  publication  pope 
Innocent  XI.  created  the  author  canon  and  pre- 
bend of  the  cathedral  church  at  Avignon  ;  and 
in  the  year  1685  appointed  him  bishop  of  Vai- 
son.  His  episcopal  lunctions  he  discharged  with 
exemplary  watchfulness  and  diligence  until  tliey 
were  interrupted  in  the  year  i638,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  ventured  to  receive  into 
his  diocese  the  religious  belonging  to  a  new 
convent  at  Toulouse,  which  Lewis  XIV.  had 
suppressed.  This  act  exposed  liim  to  the  resent- 
ment of  tlie  king,  by  vi'hose  order  he  was 
arrested,  and  crnHned  prisoner  for  fifteen  months 
in  the  i  !•-  ot  Rhe ;  whence  he  was  released  at 
the  particular  request  of  the  pope.  lie  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  1702,  when  he  had 
just  ccmplet:d  his  sixty-second  vear.  AJoreri. 
Nitiv.  D.ct.  Hht.—  m. 

GENGHIS-KAN.  See  Zingis. 
GENNADIUS  I.  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople in  tlje  fifth  century.  He  was  first  or- 
dained a  presbyter  of  the  Constantinopnlitan 
church,  from  which  situation  he  v.as  elected  to 
the  patriarchal  dignity  in  the  year  458,  on  the 
death  of  Anatolius.  He  employed  himself  with 
great  zeal  and  disintercsttdncjs  in  correcting 
the  relaxed  st;ite  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in 
his  see.  In  a  council  of  seventy-three  bishops 
which  he  held  in  the  year  459,  ht  procured  the 
passingof  a  canon  against  simoniacat  ordinations; 
and  by  mcpns  cf  Marcian,  v/hom  he  appointed 
steward  of  his  diocese,  established  the  equitable 
regulation,  that  the  oblations  made  in  the  re- 
spective churches,  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  claim  for   the  patriarch's    treasury,  should 


thenceforward  belong  to  the  officiating  clergy. 
He  died  in  the  year  47 1.  Gennadius,  the  priest 
of  Marseilles,  places  him  among  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  and  passes  encomiums  on  the  quick- 
ness of  liis  parts,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  style.  He  says,  that  our  pa- 
triarch was  the  author  of  '*  A  Commentary" 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  of 
several  "  Homilies."  These  writings,  however, 
are  no  longer  extant  ;  and  no  remains  of  this 
prelate  have  reached  modern  times,  excepting 
"  A  Synodal  Epistle"  against  simony,  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil. ;" 
and  two  fragments,  one  from  a  letter  or  treatise 
against  the  anathemas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
quoted  by  Facundus  bishop  of  Hermiana,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  4.,  and  the  other  fropi  a  treatise  addressed 
to  Parthcnius,  and  quoted  by  Leontius  in  his 
common-places  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
soul.      Cavers   Hist.  Lit.   vol.  I.   sttb  sac.  Nest. 

patriarch   of    Constan- 
tinople in   the  fifteenth  century,  whose  original 
name    was    George    Scolarius,    which    he 
changed  upon  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  life. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  city, 
where  he  received  his  education,  and  attracted 
much  notice  by  his  shining  talents,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in   tlie  different  branches  of  solid  and 
ornamental    literature.       His    abilities    recom- 
mended him  to  employment  at  court,  where  he 
rose  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the   emperor 
John  Palreologus,  and  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed chief  judge  of  the  Greeks.     In  the  year  1438 
he   accompanied    the    emperor  when   he  'went 
into  Italy,  to  meet  the  council  of  Florence,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     At  that  time 
Scholarius  appears  not  to  have  been  averse  to 
such    a    measure,    provided    that    it    could   be 
brought  about   on  honourable  terms ;  but  that 
he  was  so  zealous  for  it  upon  the  conditions  to 
which  the  emperor  was  willing  to   submit,  as 
has  been  represented  by  many  catholic  writers, 
and  that  he  was  the  author  of  several  pieces  in 
favour  of  the  Latins  and  against  his  own  com- 
munion, which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  is 
not  only  unsupported  by  the  most  authentic  do- 
cuments of  the  times,  but  totally  irreconcileable 
with    the    tihole   of    his    subsequent   conduct. 
These  points  have  been  much  agitated  ;  and  in 
Fabricius,  and  Cave,  as  quoted  beiov.-,  the  read- 
er may  find  particular  lietails  of  what  has  been 
advanced  by  writers  on  both  sides.     After  the 
return  of  Scholarius  to  Constantinople,  he  unit- 
ed with  Mark  of  Lphesus  in  strongly  opposing 
the  reception  of  those  terms  of  union  to  which 
the  emperor  had  acceded,  botli  by  his  personal 
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influence,  and  by  his  writings ;  which  brought 
on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  nevertheless  reconciled  to  him  before  his 
death.  He  also  composed  many  homilies,  which 
were  delivered  before  the  emperor,  not  as  ser- 
mons, but  as  orations,  which  laymen  were  in 
that  i>ge  accustomed  to  pronounce  in  the  im- 
perial dining-room.  VV  hen,  after  the  death  of 
John  l'ala;ologus  in  1448,  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  desirous  of 
establishing  the  union  decreed  at  Florence,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  that  assistance 
against  the  Turks  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  which 
th,;  pontiff  would  not  grant  upon  any  other 
terms,  Scholarius  still  resisted  that  measure, 
and  supported  the  Greek  clergy  in  their  dis- 
putes witli  the  papal  legates,  and  drew  up  va- 
rious treatises  in  defence  of  their  cause.  At 
length,  finding  that  the  emperor  was  determin- 
ed to  establish  the  union  by  force,  and  enter- 
taining apprehensions  for  his  own  safety,  he 
resolved  to  relinquish  his  civil  employments, 
and  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  lifj.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1449  or  1450,  after  sending  a  valedic- 
tory oration  to  the  emperor,  he  entered  into  a 
monastery  adjoining  to  Constantinople  ;  on 
which  occasion,  in  conformity  to  a  custom  pre- 
valent among  the  Greek?,  he  changed  his 
name,  and  adopted  that  of  Gennadius.  In  this 
and  other  monasteries  he  continued  secluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  public  for  about 
two  years,  probably  in  consequence  of  direc- 
tions from  the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  by 
his  influence  or  advice  impede  the  steps  which 
he  was  pursuing  to  conclude  the  union.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  several  homilies,  but 
did  not  engage  in  any  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies, until  Isidore,  cardinal  of  Russia,  arrived  at 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1452,  to  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  union,  in  the  character  of  papal 
legate.  Tiiis  circumstance  called  forth  Gen- 
nadius's  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  churcli 
with  renovated  spirit,  and  induced  him  to  write 
letters  to  all  ;lie  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople, 
and  todiiTerent  monastic  orders,  exhorting  them 
to  uihere  to  the  faith  of  rlieir  ancestors,  and  not 
to  submit  to  the  Florentine  union  ;  and  he  also 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  strongly  dissuading  him 
from  persevering  in  a  plan  which  would  throw 
his  capital  into  confusion,  at  a  time  when  the 
most  perfect  concord  among  the  inhabitants  was 
neccs>ary  to  enable  them  to  repulse  their  exter- 
nal cnemie>^.  TiiC  emperor,  however,  by  the 
force  of  his  authority,  caused  the  union  to  he 
signed,  notwithstanding  the  great  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it,  and  endeavoured,  bv  per- 
suasions and  thrcitenings,  to  obtain  the  submis- 


sion of  Gennadius,  knowing  the  effect  wh.ichhis 
example  would  have  upon  the  people  and  clergj; 
of  Constantinople.  But  Gcnnadiu<  was  immova  - 
?.bb,  and  by  his  writings  excited  the  popular  re- 
sentment in  t!ie  highest  degree  against  an  act, 
which  he  represented  to  be  a  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  truth.  It  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  give  an  account  of 
the  disturbances  and  seditions  by  which  Constan- 
tinople was  consequently  distracted,  and  which 
raged  with  the  utmost  violence  even  when  the 
Turkish  array  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  city,  ai:d 
were  among  the  principal  causes  tliat  coniiibut- 
cd  to  its  subjug.ition  and  ruin.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Conatantinople  in  1453,  the  sukan  Ma- 
homet, desirous  cf  conciliating  tliose  inhabit- 
ants who  had  survived  tlie  inunense  slaughter 
made  by  his  army,  and  of  recalling  the  Greeks,' 
who  had  escaped,  to  their  deserted  houses,  or- 
dered Cjennadius  to  be  souglit  for,  and  otilred 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  people,  by 
whom  he  was  unanimously  elected  their  patri- 
arch. On  tliis  occ.ibion  Mahomet,  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  directed  that  all  the  ancient  ce- 
reinonics  should  be  observed,  and  after  deliver- 
ing witli  his  own  hands  the  cross  to  the  pr^flate, 
had  him  conducted  to  the  patriarchal  palace  with 
the  customary  pomp  and  magnificence.  After- 
wards he  admitted  Geimadius  to  several  au- 
diences, in  which  lie  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  aiul  sul}lred  him  to  produce  the  ar- 
guments which  he  had  to  advance  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Our  patriarch  had 
presided  over  the  see  of  Constantinople  between 
live  and  six  years,  when,  li.irassed  by  the  in- 
quietudes which  the  new  order  of  things  pro- 
duced, and  hopeless  of  seeing  the  Greek  church 
restored  to  order  and  peace,  he  with  didiculfy 
obtained  the  sultan's  permission  to  resign  his 
dignity,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  He  died 
about  the  year  1460.  Dupin's  judgment  of  him 
is,  tliat  he  wrote  with  ease,  abounds  in  words, 
is  noble  in  his  expressions,  and  solid  in  his  rea- 
sonings ;  an<l  Mosheim  characterises  his  contro- 
versial pieces  against  the  Latins,  as  exhibiting 
more  learning,  candour,  and  perspicuity,  than 
the  productions  of  his  countrymen  of  the  same 
description.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Christian  Faith,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Turkish  Emperor  Mahomet,"  inserted 
in  Greek,  Latin,  anil  Turkish,  in  Crusius's 
"  Turco-Grsccia,"  lib.  ii.,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  D.ivid  Chytrx'us's  "  De  Statu  Eccle- 
siarum  in  Grxcia  ;"  a  book  containing  "  Ar- 
ticles of  Faitli,"  acUlressed  to  the  same  emperor, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Turk  and 
the  patriarch,  which  is  inserted  in  the  "  Hx- 
^  A  i 
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reslologia,"  publisheJ   at   Basil    1556,  and    ,c-  work  was  lor  a  lofii^  time  attributed  to  Si.  Au- 

. parately  edit ?d  at  Hdmstadt,  i6ii,8vo. ;  "  A  pu; tine,  and  was  generally  inserted  in   the  cdi- 

Treat;se  cnn-orning  Predestination,"  first  edited  lions  of  las  works.     It  was  separately  printed 

in   G;cck  by  David  Ha;chclius,  1593,  410.,  and  with    the    learned   notes   of   Elnionhoitllus   at 

afterwardf.  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  I-';ed.  Morell,  llainburj;h,  in  161  j,  410.     Of  tl.c  time  of  the 

and  subjoined  to  the  "  Appendix  to  the  AVorks  of  author's  death  nothing  is  known  with  any  c-.r- 

.St.  Basil,"  Paris,  1618,  &c.;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  tainty,  excepting  tliat  it   did  not  take  plate  bc- 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  published  in    Greek  fore  '  the   year   395.      Ilis    Icarn.ng   appears   to 

and  Latin  by  Aldus  Manutius,  1501,  410. ;  and  have  been  very  respectable,  and  the  style  of  Lis 


the  reader  may  meet  with  in  Fabrlcius  and  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  Caves  Hut.  Lit. 
Cave.  In  those  authors,  likewise,  are  enumerac-  vol.  I  sub  sar.  Nest.  Diipi/i.  Mcreri. — M. 
ed  a  v.-.st  number  of  letters,  orations,  homilies,  GENOVESI,  Anthony,  a  celebrated  Nea- 
theologieal  dissertations,  controvcrsi.1l  tracts,  politan  philosopher,  and  man  of  letters,  who  in- 
&c.  which  still  remain  in  MS.  in  diiTerent  public  troduced  a  new  method  of  teaching  philosophy 
libraries.  Fnbr'uii  Bihl.  Grsc.  -ucl.  X.  lib.  v.  and  theology,  and  by  these  means  rendered 
col).  43.  Ciivi's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  n.  sub  sac.  great  service  to  his  country,  and  to  all  Italy, 
S\tisd.      Dupin.      Alcveri.      Mosh.    Hist.    Eccl.     was  born,  in  1 712,  at  Castiglione,  a  small  town 

Sdic.  XV. M.  iu  t^^e   district  of  Salerno,  where  his  parents, 

GENNADIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who    who  were  persons  in  moderate  circumstances, 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,    resided.      His    father    destined   him    from   his 
was  a  native  of  Gaul,   and  became  a  priest  of    earliest  years  to  the  church  ;  and  with  this  view 
Marseilles,  and  not  bishop  of  that  city  as  some     had  him  instructed  in   the  Latin  language  an.l 
writers   have  maintained.     Both    ancients   and     the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  was  then  pre- 
moderns    have    differed   widely   in    their  judg-     valcnt  in  all  the  schools.     In  his  sixteenth  year 
ments  concerning  his  opinions.     Pope  Adrian    he  possessed  so  much  readiness   in  disputation, 
ranks  him  nm.ong  the  most  holy  and  orthodox     that  he  was   able  to  reduce  to  a  dilemma  the 
sons  of  the  church  -,  while  the  church  of  Lyons,     most  experienced  monks  in  the  convents  of  the 
in  the  treatise  written  in  their  name  by  Florus    place,  though  he  could  not  form   a  clear  idea 
ao-ainst  John  Scotus,   class  him   among  the  Pe-    either  cf  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  or  of  the 
l.fgiars.     Prefixed  to  the  author's  treatise  "  De    common  terms  of  the  art  by  which  he  bev/ilder- 
Vi/is  illustribus,"  inserted  in  Fabricius's  "  Bi-    ed  his  antagonist.     His  penetration   and   bolJ- 
blictheca  Ecclesiastica,"  the  curious  reader  may    ness  in  doubting  every  thing  that  appeared  not 
meet  with  the  different  remarks  and   conclu-    founded  on  reason,  excited,  at  an  early  period, 
sions  of  various  writers,  from   Cassiodorus  to     his  suspicion  of  a  philosophy  which   presented 
Sirmond,  on  this  subject.    This,  at  least,  is  cer-    nothing  but  obscurity,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
tain,  that  he  controverted  the  opinions  of  St.     obtain  a  ray  of  light  which  might  conduct  him 
Aufustine  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  prede-    to    the    paths  of   truth.      Genovesi,   however, 
stinttion,  in  which  he  concurred  with  the  learn-    would  not   Iravc   n..ide  great  progress  in  any 
cd  Faustns  bishop  of  Riez.     From  a  catalogue    branch  of  knowledge,  had   not  his  father  sud- 
which  he  has  himself  given  of  his  works,  it  ap-    denly  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  distance  from 
pears,  that  he  had  written  eight  books  against    the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  an  unseasonable 
all  the  heresie<^,  six  books  ogainst  Nestorius,    passion  for  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  pea- 
three  books  against  Pelagius,  and  a  treatise  con-    sant  might  have  dii^tracted  his  attention.     lie 
cerniiig  the  Millennium   and   the  book  of  Re-    was  therefore  sent  to  a  relation  at  Buccino,  and 
velation,  wliich  are  no  longer  extant.    The  only    placed  under  the  care  of  a  lay-ecckbiastic,  who 
remains  of  this  author  which  have  reached  our    not  only  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
times    are,   a   treatise  "  De  Viris   illustribus,"    theology   and   jurisprudence,    but    also   of   the 
mentioned  above,  which  is  a  continuation  of  St.     Greek  and  Latin  classics.    His  progress  in  these 
[erome's  "  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,    studies,  and  particularly  the  sciences,  civil  and 
iiom  ^92  to  395,'^  and  has  been  printed  with  it    canon   law,   excited  general  astonishment:  at- 
at   different  times;  and  a  treatise  '■  De  Fide,    tachment  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and  a  desire 
sou  dc  Dogmatibus  Ecclcsiasticis  Liber  ad  Gc-    of  being  united  to  her  in  marriage,  v/ere  a  strong 
lasium  Papam   miisus."      The   last-mcutioncd    inducement   to  him   to   double   his   diligence. 
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About  tliij  {vrlod  lie  iuilulged  in  some  propen- 
sities, which  s.'cnieJ  likely  to  prevent  him  from 
cmbr.icing  tlie  ecclesiastical  state.  In  his  hours 
of  relaxation  he  wrote  comcJics,  and  even  per- 
formed some  parts  on  a  private  tlieatrc.  The 
:ircl>bisl-.op  of  Conza,  wl.o  heard  of  it,  punished 
him  with  the  b.m  of  tlio  church  :  at  the  same 
time  he  learned  that  the  object  of  his  love, 
througii  the  instigation  of  his  father,  v/as  mar- 
ried ;  and  this  disappointment  made  him  at 
length  resolve  to  devote  hiipsclf  to  tlie  church, 
and  to  undergo  an  examination  for  the  subdia- 
conate  at  Salerno.  On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
played not  only  art  extensive  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy and  canon  law,  but  such  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  t!;e  Latin  language-,  that  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  present,  conceived  a  very  high 
opinionof  liistalcnts,  andadniitttd  him  as  teacher 
of  rhetoric  into  his  seminary.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  who  liad  consecrated  liim  a  priest 
iti  the  year  1736,  he  left  the  seminary  of  Saler- 
no, and  repaired  to  Naples  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law;  an  employment  highly  lucra- 
tive in  that  city.  But  his  turn  for  sUent  and 
solitary  meditation  being  ill  suited  to  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  a  court  of  justice,  he  resolved  to 
devote  hiniseif  to  philosopiiy.  After  preparing 
himself  at  Naples  by  reading  and  studying  the 
ancient  and  modern  philosoplicrs,  he  obtained 
the  jJlace  of  extraordinary-professor  of  meta- 
physics. He  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
in  November,  1741,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
manner,  an<l  the  clearness  with  which  he  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  the  principles  of  his  sy- 
stem, brought  him  an  uncommon  concourse  of 
scholars.  Tiie  general  principles  on  which  he 
founded  his  philosopiiy  were  as  follows  :  Every 
thing  that  h.is  i^.o  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
man,  and  for  whi..h  reason  can  assign  no 
grounds,  ought  to  be  entirely  banished  from 
philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  tiie  pcripatL'tic 
ontology  he  considered  as  useless.  In  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  matter,  exten- 
sion, the  nature  of  .space,  motion,  eternity,  and 
the  lil;c,  he  candidly  acknowledged  his  igno- 
rance, and  asserted  that  no  philosopher  had  ever 
yet  comprehended  it.  A  system  of  metaphysics 
wlileh  coniluetcd  back  tiie  mind  to  the  plain 
siraiglit  road  to  truth,  could  not  fail  to  stir  up 
.-vgainst  the  author  the  slaves  of  the  old  empire 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  who  confounded 
reason  and  infidelity.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
part  of  his  Metaphysics  made  its  appearance  in 
1743,  v.hen  a  host  of  foes  started  up  against 
him  Irum  all  quarters.  In  every  page  they  found 
traces  or  proofs  of  scepticism  and  unbelief; 
and  l.e  was  even  accused  of  opening  a  door  to 


frccthiaking  in  Italy,  beciuse  he  recommended 
the  works  of  Galileo,  Grotius,  and  Newton. 
Archbishop  and  cardinal  Spinelli,  his  bitter  ene- 
my, moved  heaven  and  earth  against  him  by 
means  of  his  emissaries  ;  and  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  suppress  the  book.  Galiani,  the 
director  of  tlie  Neapolitan  universities,  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  see  such  a  light  kindled  up  in  his 
native  country  ;  and  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  to  give  the  exalted  genius  of  Geno- 
vesi  every  pos..ible  opportunity  to  spread  in- 
struction among  the  people.  He  therefore  per- 
suaded t!ie  king  to  bestow  on  him  the  v.icuu 
place  of  professor  of  ethics,  and  thus  opened  to 
him  a  ne.v  field  for  combating  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  tlie  schools.  Genovesi  taught  this 
science  aceordir.g  to  a  plan  which  was  totally 
unknown  in  the  seminaries  of  Naples.  He  de- 
duced the  duties  of  man  from  analytical  con- 
siderations ;  and  established  it  as  a  principle 
that  his  happiness  is  the  only  object  of  tlie  phi- 
losophical doctrine  of  morals.  He  interwove 
in  his  lectures  tlie  history  of  the  human  pas- 
sions ;  and  enlivened  them  by  a  boldness  and 
spirit  which  were  peculiarly  his  own.  At  this 
time  there  were  a  great  many  works  on  logic 
used  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  bat  none  of  them 
gave  rules  for  thinking  ar.d  judging  of  objects 
in  a  rational  manner.  To  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, Genovesi  composed  a  new  systerrt  of 
logic,  M-hich  he  dictated  in  his  private  lectures, 
and  which  was  published  in  1745,  under  the 
title  of  "  Elementorum  Artis  Logico-criticae, 
Libri  quinque."  Such  a  system  of  logic,  in  a 
public  school  of  Italy,  was  a  phenomenon  of 
the  happiest  influence.  It  put  into  tJie  liands 
of  young  persons  the  key  of  truth,  and  enabled 
the  author  to  bring  out,  with  more  advantage, 
the  second  and  third  part  of  his  Metaphysics,  in 
wiiieh  he  treated  on  the  doctrine  of  the  soul 
and  on  natural  theology.  This  he  did  in  the 
years  1747  and  1751.  The  same  spirit  of  love, 
truth,  and  forbearance,  prevails  in  his  christian 
theology,  wliich  he  taught  in  private  lectures,, 
under  the  title  of  "•Omnigenx  Theologix  Ele- 
menta,  Historieo-criiico-dogmatica."  This 
theology  he  had  dictated  for  ten  years,  to  the 
great  benellt  of  young  students  destined  for  the 
church,  when,  in  17:^8,  on  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  public  ch.'.ir  of  theology,  some  un- 
lucky demon  inspired  him  with  the  iilea  of  so- 
liciting tor  this  office,  which  always  paved  a 
way  10  the  episcopal  dignity.  Among  the  va- 
rious candidates  was  tlic  abbe  Molinari,  cxtraor- 
dinary-profci..sor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
of  Naples,  who  was  then  at  Rome.  Genovesi 
was  so  superior  in  mcrtf  and  cclebritv  to  all  the 
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competitors,  ami  the  king  was  so  much  in  Iiis 
favour,  th.U  no  one  doubted  of  his  obtaining  this 
vahmble  placL-.     15ut  Molinari  set  every  engine 
at  work  at  Rome  to  defeat  so  powerful  ;i  rival. 
He  laid  before  the  pope  fourteen  heretical  prin- 
ciples, whic'n   ho  pretended   to   have  extracted 
from  the  unpublished  theological  works  of  Ge- 
novesi.     A  catalogue  of  them  vv.'s  transmitted 
to  tlie   king  by  cardinal  Valcnti  Gonzaga,  the 
papal  secretary  of  state,  and  made  so  untavour- 
able  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  majesty 
ajid  the  whole  court,  that  Ccnovesi  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  put  into  continement.      1  he  priests, 
and  even  some  of  the   public  professors  of  the 
university,  who  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  Geno- 
vesi's  too  great  influence,  and  the   archbishop 
Spinelli,  united  their  forces  to  fan  up  the  coals, 
that   they  might  endeavour  to   effect   his  ruin. 
These,  and  whole  swarms  of  mendicant  monks, 
spread  a  report  throughout  all  Naples,  that  Ge- 
novesi  not  only  denied  the  existence  of  hell,  pur- 
gatory, auricular  confession,  and  the  efficacy  of 
absolution,  but  openly  laughed  at  the  most  sa- 
cred usages  of  tlie  Roman-catholic  church.     He 
was  accused  of  an  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
Spinosa  and  the  Protestants,  whose  arguments 
he   had  exhibited   in   their   full  force,   without 
strongly  refuting   them.      1  hough    Genovesi's 
principles    were    now   examined    and    declared 
harmless,  the  king  was  so  far  prejudiced  against 
him,  that  he  commanded  him  to  abstain  from 
teaching  theology,  and  to  make  no  farther  ap- 
plication for  the   vacant   professorship,  which, 
however,  should  not -be  given  to  any  of  his  com- 
petitors.    Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  the 
kmg  desired  that  his  Theology,  after  the  required 
alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  should  be  print- 
ed.    Genovisi  prepared  his  manuscript  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  such  a  storm  of  odium  was  raised 
against  him  through  the  ill  offices  of  the  cen- 
sor, that  he  resolved   not  only  to   suppress  his 
Theology,  but  to  renounce  for  ever  this  danger- 
ous   science.      Notliing    could  have    happened 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  -,  for  after  this 
period  Genovesi  devoted  himself  to  an  entirely 
diftcrcnt  pursuit,  which  rendered  him  far  more 
useful.     During  the  time  of  his  persecution  he 
had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  very 
valuable  man,   named  Bartolomeo  Intitri,  a  na- 
tive of  Florence,  a  great  adept   in  mechanics, 
experimental  philosophy,  and  all  those  branches 
of  science  which  tend  to  improve  political  eco- 
nomy.    Jntieri  found   in  Genovesi  a  similarity 
x)f  sentiments,  and  the  same  ;r.dent  love  for  his 
country.     It  was  therefore  not  diilicult  for  him 
to  attach  his  friend  to  that  kind  of  philosophy, 
the  object  of  which  is  political  economy,  the 


source  of  all  national  prosperity.  In  a  few 
years  Genovesi  read  and  made  himself  master 
of  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  on  that  interest- 
ing subject.  '1  he  first  fruit  of  his  researches 
in  this  depaitment,  cinitled  "  kssays  on  Agri- 
cult-jre,  with  Considerations  on  the  true  Object 
of  the  Sciences,"  were  printed  in  1753,  with  a 
dedication  to  his  intimate  friend  Intieri.  Intieri 
considered  and  loved  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as 
his  native  country,  and  ardently  wished  that  the 
true  riclics  whicli  nature  had  conferred  on  this 
terrestrial  paradise  might  be  increased  by  com- 
merce and  industry.  He  had,  therefore,  long 
entertained  an  idea  of  establishing,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Naples,  a  professorship  of  political 
economy,  the  principles  of  which  were  then 
little  or  not  at  all  known  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  person  capable  of 
filling  the  chair.  As  Genovesi  appeared  to  be 
the  man  proper  for  this  purpose,  he  laid  his  pro- 
posal before  the  king  in  a  petition,  and  engaged 
to  furnish  a  fund  of  three  hundred  ducats  year- 
ly as  a  salary  to  the  professor ;  but  under  the 
following  conditions :  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  nominate  Genovesi  to  that  olhce ;  that 
the  professor  should  lecture  in  Italian ;  and 
tliat,  after  his  death  or  resignation,  a  successor 
should  be  chosen,  not  in  consequence  of  interest 
but  of  ability,  which  should  be  determined  by  a 
strict  examination  of  the  candidates.  'J'he  T^ing 
readily  consented  to  this  institution,  so  likely  to 
be  of  general  benefit ;  and  Genovesi  opened  it, 
in  17^4,  with  an  introductory  lecture.  Never 
before  had  any  science  been  taught  in  the  Ita- 
lian language  in  the  university  of  Naples ;  and 
never  had  so  much  useful  and  real  intcrmation 
been  expected  as  from  the  -well-known  philoso- 
phical acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  Genovesi. 
His  usual  lecture-room  was  too  small  for  the 
number  of  his  hearers  of  all  ranks  ;  and  though 
he  made  choice  of  a  larger,  it  was  still  r.ot  suf- 
ficient to  contain  them.  His  chief  object  was, 
while  he  taught  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  inspire  the  Neapolitan  youth  with  the 
social  and  civil  virtues,  and  above  all  a  public 
spirit  of  patriotism,  without  which  no  nation 
can  attain  to  that  height  of  prosperity  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  With  this  view,  he  caused 
Carey's  History  of  the  English  '^i'rade  to  be 
translated  into  Italian,  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion, and  published  at  Naples  in  the  year  1757, 
with  many  useful  notes.  He  also  caused  to  be 
republished  at  Naples  the  excellent  Treatise  on 
Agriculture  by  Cosino  Trinci  of  Pistoia,  ac- 
companied with  an  essay,  in  which  he  explained 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  neglect  of  agri- 
culture in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     In  the  year 
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1765  he  published  another  no  le-ss  important 
treatise,  in  which  he  examined  the  question, 
AV'hy  countries,  tlie  most  fruitful  by  nature,  are 
often  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity  and 
famine  ?  While  employed  in  publicly  teaching 
political  economy,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing his  Logic  and  Metaphysics  introduced,  not 
only  into  different  universities,  but  also  into 
various  convents  and  monasteries.  This  en- 
couraged him  to  turn  his  attention,  during  his 
leisure  hours,  to  the  other  departments  of  phi- 
losophy, the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  tlie 
understanding;  and  in  1758  he  published,  with 
general  approbation,  "  Meditazioni  filosophiche 
sulla  Religione^  e  sulla  Morale,"  in  which  he 
shews  the  connection  between  natural  religion 
and  morality.  The  Neapolitans,  however,  be- 
ing displeased  at  his  using  too  much  a  Tuscan 
:ind  affected  style,  this  induced  him,  in  his  other 
Italian  works,  to  employ  an  easier  and  more  na- 
tural way  of  writing.  His  humorous  letters, 
which  appeared  in  tlie  year  1759,  under  the 
title  of  "  Lettere  all  Amico  Provinciale,"  in 
opposition  to  the  Dissertazini  Filosophiche  of 
one  Pasquale  Magii,  were  read  with  mucli 
greater  pleasure.  He  exhibited  in  so  clear  a 
point  of  view  the  weakness  of  the  objections 
made  by  those  antagonists  who  attacked  his 
Metaphysics,  that  the  value  of  this  work  be- 
came more  evident,  and  the  sale  of  it  greater; 
so  tiiat,  in  the  year  1 764,  he  found  himself  oblig- 
ed to  prepare  for  a  second  edition  of  it,  which 
increased  to  five  quarto  volumes,  as  he  incor- 
porated with  it  every  thing  of  value  he  had  be- 
fore written  on  natural  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  gave  to  the  public  a  treatise  •'  Dc  Jure 
."k  Oificiis,"  wliich  he  had  dictated  to  his  pupils 
at  private  hours,  and  in  which  he  deduced  the 
duties  and  rights  of  man  from  nature.  His 
"  Lettere  Acailemichc,"  in  which  he  examined 
the  celebrated  question,  Whether  the  sciences 
have  been  of  more  hurt  than  benefit  to  man- 
kind ?  appeared  also  in  1764.  He  was  induced 
to  undertake  this  work  in  consequence  of  the 
writings  of  Rousseau,  who  at  that  time  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  literary  friends.  Some  dialogues, 
added  at  the  end,  arc  a  concealed  satire  on  the 
Ivcapolitan  laws.  The  "  Considerazioni  suUe 
Scienze,"  added  to  his  Logic,  abounds  with  new 
4i\d  ingenious  ideas.  In  the  Italian  metaphysics 
Le  dispenses  with  the  dark  Subject  of  ontology, 
4nd  begins  with  cosmology.  But  his  master- 
piece was  the  "  Italian  System  of  Morality,"  the 
lirst  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1767, 
under  (lie  title  of  Dico^yna  :  the  total  derange- 
toeat  of  his  health,  however,   prevented  hiin 


from  completing  this  labour.  The  seeds  of  a 
mortal  disease  hnd  been  long  lurking  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  eminent  man.  In  the  year 
1768  his  complaints  increased  so  much,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  continuing  his  lectures.  That 
he  might  not  have  to  struggle  at  the  same  time 
with  poverty,  the  king  made  nil  addition  to  his 
salary  of  about  two  hundred  ducats  ;  but  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  September,  1769,  of  tlie 
dropsy  in  the  breast,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  lamented  by  all  those  who  had  at  heart 
the  improvement  of  their  country,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  Neapolitan  youth,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  instruction  he  had  renounced  all  social 
enjoyment,  and  even  sacrificed  his  life.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  had  given  a  very 
severe  blow  to  the  papal  power  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  as  the  king,  by  his  advice  had 
abolished  the  public  chair  for  the  pontifical  de- 
cretals. Gcnovesi's  moral  character  was  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  a  true  philosopher.  He 
possessed  a  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  a  desire 
to  extend  its  dominion,  and  to  render  mankind 
happy.  He  was  an  irrcconcileable  enemy  to 
injustice  and  deception.  f4is  countenance  dis- 
played cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  invincible 
courage.  He  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  that 
flattery  and  spirit  of  intrigue  which  pave  the 
v/ay  to  the  temple  of  riches,  and  therefore  he 
.  contented  himself  with  a  moderate  income.  Had 
not  the  king,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  unable  to  add  to  his  small  salary 
by  private  lectures,  supported  him  unsolicited, 
he  must  have  died  in  very  indigent  circum- 
stances. 1  he  king  was  sensible  of  his  worth, 
and  employed  Ids  advice  on  several  important 
occasions.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  entertained  for 
him  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  many  of  the  cardinals. 
His  worth  was  well  known  also  to  foreigners  of 
high  distinction.  Noiie  of  the  foreign  literati 
ever  left  Naples  without  hearing  his  lectures. 
His  laudable  endeavours  to  inspire  the  Neapoli- 
tan youth  with  a  love  of  their  country,  and  a 
spirit  of  commerce  and  industry,  were  far  frcm 
being  unfruitful.  Many  of  Ills  pupils,  whose 
enlightened  minds  and  patriotic  zeal  pointed 
them  out  as  proper  persons  to  preside  at  the 
helm  of  aflairs,  rose  by  their  merit  to  distin- 
guished offices.  JHirscf>hi(r's  Manual  of  eminent 
Person  J  --.uho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

(JENSERIC,  Gaiseuic,  or  Cizf.ric,  a  fa- 
mous king  of  the  Vandals,  was  the  natural  son 
of  Godisicles,  and  succeetled  his  brother  Gon- 
dcrie  in  his  Spanish  dominions  in  the  year  428. 
He  possessed  those  qualities  which  fitted  him 
for  governing  ■x  nation  of  warlike  barbar'ans. 
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Writers  describe  him  as  of  a  low  stature,  and 
lamed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  deep  ia  thought, 
sparing  in  speech,  a  contemner  of  luxurVi  prone 
to  anger,  ambitious,  and  politic.  He  had  sig- 
nalised his  courage  and  skill  in  war,  and  was  in- 
ured to  toil  and  hardship.  Brought  up  in  the 
orthodox  faith,  he  had  deserted  it  for  the  arian 
sect,  which  was  predominant  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  this  apostacy  has  darkened  the 
colours  in  which  he  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Soon  after  his  accession,  having  first 
defeated  Hermanric  king  of  the  Suevi,  he  com- 
plied with  the  invitation  of  count  Boniface,  the 
imperial  commander  [sec  his  article),  to  cross 
over  into  Africa.  In  May,  429,  he  landed  on 
the  African  side  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  with 


generals  by  proposals  of  accommodation  ;  and 
soon  after,  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  obliged 
'I  heodosius  to  recal  his  forces.  When  iVlaxi- 
mus,  after  the  assassination  of  Valentinian  III. 
in  455,  ascended  the  western  throne,  the 
widow-empress  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  com- 
pelled to  marry  him,  secretly  applied  for  the 
dangerous  aid  of  Genscric  to  free  her  from  his 
tyranny.  He  gladly  seized  the  occasion,  and 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  a 
numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors.  A  tu- 
mult ensued,  in  which  Maximus  was  slain  j  and 
Genseric  proceeding  to  the  gates  of  Rome  was 
admitted  without  opposition.  Pope  Leo,  who 
met  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  in  procession, 
oL)t.-.ined  from  him  a  promise  to  spare  the  lives 


an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  presently  made  ot  the  people,  and  rot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  ; 
himself  master  of  groat  part  of  the  country  on  but  during  fourteen  days  Rome  was  abandoned 
the  sea-coast.  He  laid  siege  to  Hippo,  whither  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  a  barbarian  soldiery. 
Boniface,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  tJie  im-  Among  the  public  pillage  were  the  statu^js  and 
perial  court,  had  retired  after  sustaining  a  de-  gilt  covering  of  the  capitol,  and  the  sacred  uten- 
feat.  After  fourteen  months  spent  before  this  sils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  brought  thence  by 
place,  the  besiegers  were  compelled  by  famine  Titus.  The  private  plunder  was  immense  ;  and 
to  retire  -,  but  Bonif.ice,  who  had  been  reinforc-  great  numbers  of  captives  were  made,  especially 
ed  by  a  fresh  army  under  Aspar,  giving  battle  of  the  female  sex.  Tlie  empress  hisrself,  with 
to  the  Vandals,  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  her  two  daugliters,  was  carried  away  by  the  re- 
Hippo  fell  to  the  victor.  Genseric,  notwith-  lentless  conqueror,  who  returned  to  Africa  with 
standing  his  success,  in  435  made  a  treaty  with  his  fleet  laden  with  spoil.  Some  years  after- 
the  emperor  Vulentinian,  whom  he  consented  wards  he  restored  the  empress  with  one  of  her 
to  leave  in  possession  of  the  three  Mauritanias.  daughters,  but  kept  the  other,  whom  he  mar- 
To  this  measure  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  led  ried  to  his  son  Hunneric.  Genseric  continued 
by  conspiracies  formed  against  himself  in  his  own  to  annex  to  his  dominion  the  remaining  Roman 
court,  which  he  suppressed  by  many  bloody  ex-  provinces  in  Africa  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  rc- 
ecutions.     He  delivered  to  the  Romans  his  son  monstrances  or  threats  of  the  emperor  Avitus, 


Hunneric  as  a  hostage  for  the  observance  of  his 
treaty,  but  their  conlideiice  in  his  faith  induced 
tliem  to  send  him  back.  He  abused  this  in- 
dulgence by  treacherously  seizing  upon  the  city 
of  Carthage  in  439,  at  a  time  when  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in  Gaul. 
The  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  untor 


he  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  into  the  Italian 
sea,  which  was  destroyed  of!"  Corsica  by  count 
Ricimer.  This  loss  did  not  prevent  him  from 
renewing  his  ravages  of  the  coast  of  Italv,  but 
the  new  emperor  Aiajorian  gave  a  severe  check 
to  his  arms  in  Campania,  in  457.  He  even 
formed  the  spirited  resolution  of  attacking  the 


tuuate    inhabitants    of   this    capital   is   strongly     Vandals  in  Africa,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful 


painted  by  the  catholic  writers,  who  particular 
Iv  dwell  upon  his  profanation  of  the  cliurches 
by  devoting  them  to  his  arian  worship.  From 
Carthage  he  sailed  with  a  great  ileet  the  next 
year,  and  landed  in  Sicily.  He  ravaged  almost 
the  whole  of  that  island,  and  made  a  vast  booty, 
but  returned  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  take 


fleet  for  the  purpose.  Genseric  was  so  much 
alarmed,  that  he  made  submissive  applications 
for  peace ;  but  these  bsing  rejected,  he  sent  out 
a  stjuailron,  whicli,  surprising  the  Roman  fleet 
in  th«  bay  of  Carthagena,  almost  entirely  de-* 
stroyed  it.  He  thought  proper,  however,  to  re-- 
new  his  pacific   overtures,    and   a  treaty  took 


Palermo.  It  was  the  great  object  of  Genseric  place,  which  was  observed  only  till  the  death  of 
to  render  himself  formidable  by  sea ;  and  in  this  Majorian.  When  that  event  happened,  in  461, 
he  so  well  succeeded,  that  the  eastern  and  west-      '      ^^      '  '  -  J    ■  ' 

trn  emperors,  1  heodosius  and  Valentinian, 
thou);ht  it  necessary  to  join  against  him.  A 
powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out,  having  on  board 
aji  army  destined  to  the  recovery  of  Africa; 
but  Genscric  found   means  first  to  delude  the 


the  Vandal  immediately  prepared  to  repeat  hi;» 
aggressions,  and  he  ag;iin  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
It.dy  and  Sicily,  and  even  took  possession  of 
Sardinia.  This  predatory  war  continued  fot 
some  years,  every  sprirg  sending  forth  a  pirati- 
cal fleet  horn  the  port  of  Carthage,  which  Gon- 
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s«r'ic,  tliough  now  at  an  advanced  age,  often 
commanded  in  person.      He  extended  his  ho- 
stilitico  to  aH  parts  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and 
not  content  with  plunder,  frequently  indulged 
in  acts  of  atrocity.     At  one  time  he  massacred 
five  hundred  noble  citizens  of  Zacynthus,  and 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea.     The  eastern 
emperor  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  free  his  do- 
minions from  this  terrible  scourge,  and,  joined 
by  Anthcmius  emperor  of  the  West,  made  vast 
preparations   for  an  invasion  of  Africa.     The 
conduct  of  this  expedition   was   committed   to 
Basiliscus,  wlio  landed  his  troops  at  cape  Bona. 
But,  amused  with  deceitful  proposals  from  Gen- 
seric,  he  suffered  the  Vandal  fleet  to  fall  upon 
liis  unawares,  and  in  the  conflict  above  half  his 
sea  and  land  forces  was  destroyed.     Basiliscus 
returned  ingloiiously  to  Constantinople  with  the 
remaiiidL-r,  and  the  fruits  of  all  this  mighty  ef- 
fort were  lost.     Genseric  put  to  sea,  recovered 
Sardinia  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  re- 
duced Sicily  and  all  the   islands  between  Italy 
and  Africa,  and  became  a  greater  terror  to  the 
empire  than  ever.     In  476,  however,  lie  made 
a  peace  with  Odoacer  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  he 
restored  Sicily,  but  on  the  condition  of  receiv- 
ing tribute.     He  also  came  to  an   agreement 
with  the   emperor  Zeno,  who  relinquislied  to 
him  and  his  successors  all  claim  to  the  African 
provinces.     This  ferocious  conqueror   died  in 
peace,  full  of  years  and  the  glory  of  success,  in 
477.      Univers.  Hist,     Gibbon. — A. 

GENTILI,  Alberico,  an  eminent  jurist, was 
born  in  1550,  at  Castel  S.  Genesio  in  the  marchc 
of  Ancona,  where  his  father  Matteo  practised 
as  a  physician.  1  fe  graduated  in  law  at  the 
university  of  Perugia,  and  was  praetor  or  judge 
at  Ascoli,  when  his  father,  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  reformed  religion,  resolved  to  leave  Italy, 
and  take  witli  him  Ills  cKlcst  son  Alberico,  and 
his  youngest,  Scipio.  Alberico  went  to  England, 
and  in  1582  obtained  the  chair  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  wliich  he  Ik-UI  with 
much  reputation  till  his  death  in  1608.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  erudi- 
tion, and  published  various  works,  most  of  thtrn 
in  his  own  profes>.ion.  From  his  "  Six  Dia- 
logues on  the  Interpreters  of  Law,"  dedicated  to 
his  patron  the  carl  of  Leicester,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  was  the  idolater  of  the  jurists 
of  the  preceding  ages,  and  their  barbarism, 
which  he  defends  again>t  the  politer  and  more 
liberal  method  of  Alciatus,  but  in  a  style  and 
manner  obviously  imitating  that  of  Alciatus 
himself;  so  that  some  have  supposed  that  the 
dialogues  were  meant  at  an  ironical  satire  upon 
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the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  jurists  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  first  who  carried  his  re- 
searches into  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nation-, ; 
and  his  three  books  "  De  Jure  Belli"  are  much 
praised  by  Grotius,  who  confesses  his  obliga- 
tions to  them  in  the  larger  work  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  same  subject.  His  political  doc- 
trines were  well  suited  to  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  as  appears  from  his  disputation, 
"  DeVi  Civium  in  Rcgem  semper  injusta,"  anil 
other  pieces.  He  also  wrote  three  books  "  De 
Legationibus,"  and  several  tracts  relative  to  an- 
tiquities. His  defence  of  the  Latinity  of  the 
vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  au- 
tJiority  of  the  first  Book  of  Macc.ibecs,  proved 
that  he  was  not  entirely  come  over  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Protestants.  He  also  cultivated 
polite  literature,  of  which  he  gave  an  essay  in 
his  "  Lectiones  Virgiliansc."  Bayle.  Tirj- 
boschi. — A. 

GENIILI,  SciPio,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1563,  was  clandestinely  conveyed  from 
Italy  by  his  father,   while  a  child,  and  sent  to 
study  at  Tubingen.     He  there  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Latin  poetry,  and  also  pur- 
suetl  the  study  of  Greek  and   of  jurisprudence, 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  increasing 
success  at  the  universities  of  Wittemberg  and 
Leyden.     He  received  the  degree  of  dec  or  at 
Basil  in  1589,  and  then  went   to  Heidelberg  as 
a  public  expounder  of  law.  After  a  short  abode 
iu  that  city,  he  removed  to  Altdorf,  wliere  he 
was  first  colleague  to  Donellus.  in  the  professor- 
ship, and  afterwards  principal  professor  of  law. 
He  was  made   a  counsellor  to  the  city  of  Nu- 
remberg ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  that  he 
was  invited  to  several  universities,   and  even  is 
said  to  iiave  received  liberal  offers  from  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  settle  at  Bologna,  all  which 
he  declined.     He    died    at    Altdorf   in    1616. 
Scipio  (ientili  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  Jiis 
brother  Alberico    in    extent    of  erudition    and 
acutene-is  of  argumentation,  and  he  much  sur- 
passed him   in  elegant  literature.     He   taugiit 
with  great  clearness,  and  relieved  the  dryness 
of   legal  topics  by  a  mixture  of  belles-lettres. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  tlie  principal 
are:  "  De  Jure  publico  P(>puli  Rom;mi  ;"  "  De 
Conjurationibus -,"    "   De    Donationibus    inter 
Virum  &  l^xorem  ;"  "  De  Bonis  maternis  t< 
secundis    Nuptiis ;"    "  In    Apulci    Apologiani 
Comment.  ;"     "  De   Jurisdictionc  ;"  "  De'  Er- 
roribus  Testamcntorum  ;"  "  Comment,  in  Pauli 
Epist.  ad  Philcmonem."    He  also  wrote  several 
elegant  Latin  poems,  among  which  were  Para- 
phrases of  various  Psalms,  and  a  Translation  of 
3  » 
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the  two  first  cantos  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem.  AH 
his  works  were  lately  reprinted  at  Naples  in 
eight  tomes  410.     Bay!e.     Tir,!boschi. — A. 

GENTILIS,  John-Valentine,   a    martyr 
to  prottstant  persecution  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Cosenza  in  Calabria.     Hav- 
ing become  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,   he   was  obligcit  to  fly  from   his 
native  country  towards  the  miiUlle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  anil  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where  several  Italian  families  had  already  forn\- 
ed  a  congregation.     In  the  course  of  his  en- 
quiries he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  and  together   with  the 
celebrated  George  Blaiidrata,  John  Paul  Alciati, 
a  Milanese,  and  an  advocate  named  Matthew 
Grimbaldi,  formed  a  private  society,  in  which 
the  sense  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  produced 
in  support  of  that  doctrine  was  discussed,  both 
in   conversation  and   writing.       H  he   result  of 
their    discussions    was    a   conviction,   that   the 
terms    co-essential,  co-equal,    and  co-existent, 
were  improperly  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
and  that  they  were  subordinate  in  nature  and 
dignity  to  the  Father.     But  however  privately 
their  meetings  were  held,  such  information  was 
conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as  led  them 
to  suspect  that  the  associates  had  departed  from 
the  orthodox  creed  ;  upon  which,  in  conformity 
to  the  inquisitorial    system   which  Calvin  had 
established  against  heresy,  they  drew  up  articles 
of  faith,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded 
from    all    the    members   of  their   communion. 
These  articles  consisted  of  Calvin's  confession 
of  faith,  which  had  been  lately  approved  of  by 
the   ministers,    syndics,   councils,    and  general 
assembly  of  the  people;  to  which  a  promise  was 
annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing  directly  or  in- 
directly, that  should  controvert  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  therein  defined.     Gentilis  is  said 
at  first  to  have  refused  signing  these  articles  ; 
but  afterwards  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  com- 
ply, influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recol- 
lection of  the  late  tragical  fate  of  Servetus,  and 
not  finding  himself  sufficiently  courageous  to 
hazard  the   like  barbarous  treatment.     In  pri- 
vate, however,  he  still  avowed  and  maintained 
his  change  of  sentiment;  which    coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  magistrates,  they  committed  him  to 
prison.     The  charge  preferred  against  him  was, 
that   he   had   violated    his    subscription :    and 
■when   he  endeavoured   to  excuse   himself  by 
urging    that    he    had    only   obeyed    the    sug- 
gestions of  liis  conscience,  those  very  men  who 
had   no  other  plea  to  offer  in   defence  of  their 
revolt  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  would  not  per- 


mit it  to  have  any  weight  on  behalf  of  a  supposed 
erring  brother.     From  his  prison  he  addressed 
several  writings  to  the  magistrates,  endeavour- 
ing to  shew  the  inolTensiveness  of  liis  opinions, 
and  at   length,  to  pacify  Calvin,  declared  his 
readiness  to    abjure   whatever  sliould  be  pro- 
nounced  erroneous.     Upon  this  he    was   sen- 
tenced to  make  the  amende  hoiicrable,  to  tlirow 
his  writings  into  the  fire,  and  to   take  an  oath 
not  to  go  out  of  Geneva  without  the  leave  of 
the-  magistrates.      Being  now  at   liberty,    and 
fearful  of  tlie  effects  of  the  jealous  and  vindict- 
ive spirit   which   prevailed   in  Geneva  against 
persons  who  had  afforded   any  ground    of  su- 
spicion concerning  their  orthodoxy,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an 
oath  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  ter- 
ror, and   withdrew   into  th.e  country  of  Gex, 
where  he  joined  his  friend  Matthew  Grimbaldi. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Lyons,  and  then  wan- 
dered  from   place   to  place  in  Dauphine  and 
Savoy  ;  but  finding  that  he  was  safe  no- where, 
returned   again  to  Gex.     As   soon  as  he  was 
known  there,  he   was  sent  to  prison;  but  was 
liberated  within  a  few  days,  when,  upon  tlie 
bailiff's  demanding   from  him  a  confession  of 
faith,  that  he  might  cause  it  to  be  examined  by 
some  ministers,  and   sent    to    Bern,    Gentilis 
printed   the   same,    with    a    dedication    to  the 
bailiff.     This  step  the  latter  resented,  as  it  was 
taken  without  his  permission,  and  occasioned 
his  being  suspected  at  Bern  of  favouring  the 
principles  in  the  Confession;  on  which  account, 
he  afterwards  became  the  instrument  of  sub- 
jecting Gentilis  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings  to 
which  he  fell  a  sacrifice.     From  Gex,  Gentilis 
went  again  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  his  opinions  ;  but  he  was  not  long  before  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  having  had  the  address  to 
shew,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  which 
are    given  of  him,  that  he  had  only   opposed 
Calvin,    and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  joined 
Blandrata  and  Alciati,  who  were  very  success- 
ful in  propagating  their  opinions,  u:itil  in  the 
year  1566  the  king  of  Poland,  at  the  inctigation 
of  the  Calvinists  as  well  as  Catholic?,  published 
an   edict,  by  which    all   strangers  wlio  taught 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  notion 
concerning  the  Trinity,  were  ordered   to  quit 
the  kingdom.    From  Poland,  Gentilis  withdrew 
into  Moravia,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
then   resolved    to   return  to  Savoy,  where  he 
hoped  still  to  find  his  friend  Grimbaldi,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  suffered   to 
lemain  unmolested,  as  Calvin,  his  most  dreaded 
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and  implacable  adversary,  was  no  more.   It  was    religion,  he  was  driven  into  exile.     In  the  year 


cither  after  his  return  to  Savoy,  or  on  his  jour- 
ney thither,  that  he  went  to  Gex,  where  his 
zeal  for  the  propigntion  of  his  principles  led 
him  to  apply  to   the  bailiff  to  permit  a  public 
disputation  to  be  held,  in  which  he  offered  to 
defend  his  notions    against  any   persons  who 
might  be  deputed  by  the  ministers  and  consis- 
tories in  the  neighbourhood.     The  bailiff,  who 
was  the  same  persotJ  whom    Gentilis  had  of- 
fended by  dedicating  his  Confession  to  liim,  no 
sooner  found   that   the  obnoxious  person   was 
within  his   reach,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned.     He  then  delivei-ed  him 
to  the  magistrates  of  Bern,   to  which  canton 
the  country  of  Gex  at  that  time  belonged  ;  by 
whom  Gentilis  underwent  a  tedious  trial,  and 
being    convicted  of  obstinately  oppugning  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  was  sentenced  to  lose 
his  head.     To  the  indelible  disgrace  of  those 
magistrates,  and  the  clergy  who  prompted  them, 
this  sentence  was  carried  into  execution;  when 
Gentilis  triumphed  over  his   enemies   by   the 
fortitude  with  which  he  met  it,   rejoicing  that 
he  suffered  for  asserting  and  vindicating  the 
supremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.     His  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was 
that  of  the  arian  school.       His  history  affords  a 
striking  evidence  that  the  first  reformers,  when 
they  renounced  the  communion  of  Rome,  en- 
tertained but  imperfect  and  contracted  notions 
of  christian  freedom  and  toleration  ;   and  it  ex- 
hibits persecution    for  religious  opinions   in   a 
peculiarly   odious   light,  because   practised    by 
men    who  professed    a  more  strict    adherence 
t'  a'l  others  ti  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  glaringly  violated  its  most  distinguish- 
ing and  fundamental  obligations.     BayU.     Mo- 
reri. — M. 

GEN TILLET,VAi.ENTiMF.,a  learned  French 
writer  in  defence  of  the  protcstant  cause,  was  a 
native  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed  when  he  was  born,  or  died.  He  was  a 
civilian  by  profession,  and  according  to  some 
writers  was  at  first  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  syndic  of  the  re- 
public of  Geneva.  From  the  preface  to  one  of 
his  works  it  appears,  that  lie  had  boon  at  one 
time  president  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble. 
He  distin;;uished  himself  by  his  writing';,  whi<(h 
rendered  liim  a  favo\irite  'ruithor  with  the  Pro- 
testants, for  the  7eal  which  ilicy  display<'d 
against  popery,  and  the  learning  and  abilities 
with  which  they  maintained  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  By  the  edicts  that  were  pub- 
lished in  France  against  t]iose  of  the-rcform?J 


1578  he  published  "  An  Apology"  for  tlie 
Protestants,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  appeared  ten  years  afterwards  in  an 
enlarged  form,  in  French,  and  also  in  Latin, 
under  the  title  of  "  Apologia  pro  Christianis 
Gallis  Religionis  Evangelicne  seu  Reformatic, 
qua  docetur  hujus  Religionis  Fundamenta  in 
Sacra  Scriptura  jacta  esse,  &c."  8vo.  In  15S0 
he  publisiied  a  work  entitled  "  Le  Bureau  du 
Concile  de  Trente,  &c."  and  in  the  same  year 
a  Latin  edition  of  the  same,  entitled  "  Examen 
Concilii  Tridcntini,  &c."  of  which  there  after- 
wards appeared  several  impressions  at  different 
places.  The  design  of  it  is  to  shew,  that  many 
of  the  decrees  of  that  council  were  contrary  to 
the  ancient  councils  and  canons,  and  violations 
of  the  regal  authority.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  "  Antimacliiavel,  or  Discourses  on  th.e 
Means  of  well  governing  a  Kingdom,"  1547, 
i2mo.  ;  and  the  "  Anti-Socinus,"  1612,  410, 
Bayle.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — M. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth,  a  writer  of 
early   British   history,    flourislied    under   king 
Stephen,  about  the  year  11 50,  and  was    first 
archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  then  bishop  of 
St.   Asaph.     On   account  of  some  tumults  in 
Wales,  he  quitted  his  diocese,  and  retired   to 
king  Henry   II.,  who  gave  him  the  abbacy  of 
Abingdon  ia  commendam.     Upon  an  applica- 
tion from  the  clergy  of  St.  Asapli  to  return  to 
his  see,  he  refused  it,  thinking  to  keep  his  ab- 
bacy ;    but   this  was    bestowed   upon    another 
person,  so  that  he  was  left  without  a  title.     He 
wrote  various  works,  of  which  the  most  noted 
was  his  "  Chronicon  sive  Historia  Britonum," 
supposed  to  be  translated  from  an  ancient  history 
in  the  Welsh  language,  brought  from   Brltany. 
It  contains  a  pretended  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  fabled  Brutus 
the  Trojan,   and  enumerates  above  seventy  il- 
lustrious monarchs  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cresar.     The   marvellous  relations    concerning 
prince  Arthur  (see  his  article)  are  chiefly  taken 
from  this  author.     Notwithstanding  the  mani- 
festly fabulous  nature  of  Geollrey's  work,  na- 
tionality, and  the  love  of  woiuicr,  have  given  it 
popularity,  so  that  it  has  passed  through  several 
impressions,  and  has  been  epltomi>t-d  by  Pon- 
ticus  \'irunniu?,  an  Italian.     It  is   the  opinion 
of  judicious  critics  that  a  foundHtion  of  truth  in 
it  is  buried  under  a  snpcrsinictine  of  monkisii 
forgeries.     Binlc.     J'iu.     Morcii.     JS'L-holsen's 
Hut.  Utr.—k. 

GEOl'FROY,   Stephen-Francis,    a  phy- 
iucian  eminent  for  chemical  and  botanical  know- 
ledge, %vas  bcrn  in   167a  at  P:  ri-,  where  \.\% 
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father  kept  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  Iiad  pass- 
ed through  the  principal  oii'ices  of  magistracy. 
His  education  was  conducted  upon  a  very  li- 
beral plan,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
study  of  physic,  conferences  were  held  at  his 
father's  house  attended  by  Cassini,  du  Verney, 
Honiberg,  and  other  men  of  professional  emi- 
nence. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to 
an  eminent  apothecary  at  JNlontpcUier,  and  there 
attended  upon  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
professors  of  that  school  of  medicine.  Ha  then 
travelled  intb  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
and  viewed  every  object  worthy  of  curiosity. 
In  1698  he  accompanied  the  count  de  Tallard 
in  liis  embassy  to  England,  where  he  became 
known  to  the  principal  men  of  science,  and 
obtained  admi.-.sion  into  the  Royal  Society. 
Thence  he  passed  into  PloUand  ;  and  in  1700 
he  attended  the  abbe  de  Louvois  in  a  tour  in 
Italy.  Upon  his  return  he  quitted  his  original 
destination,  whicli  was  that  of  pharmacy,  and 
entered  upon  the  higher  order  of  the  profes- 
sion, for  which  his  education  had  so  well  qua- 
lilied  him.  He  was  created  bachelor  of  physic 
in  1702,  and  doctor  in  1704.  The  subjects  of 
his  theses  were  all  curious  ;  one  of  them  "  An 
Hominis  Primordia  Vermis  .'"  was  thought  so 
interesting  by  some  ladies  of  high  rank,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  translate  it  into  French.  In 
this,  he  asserts  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  supposes 
the  stamina  to  be  the  male  organs. 

GeofFroy  was  in  no  haste  to  commence  prac- 
tice.    He   continued  his  studies  in  retirement 
for  some  years,  and  seems  never  to  have  pushed 
himself  forwards,  though  his  merit  caused  him 
to  be   consulted  by  his  brethren  in  important 
cases.     His   extreme  anxiety    for   his  patients 
gave  him  a  melancholy  and  anxious  air  which 
at   first    ahrmed  them,  till  they  were  able  to 
make  due  allowances  for  temper.     In  1709  the 
king  nominated  him  to  the  post  of  professor  of 
physic    in    the    College-royal,    vacant    by    the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Tournefort.     He  began 
his  functions  by  a  course  of  Materia  Medica, 
for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
M.  Fagon,  in  1712,  resigned  to  him  his  office 
of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden, 
which  he  had  some   time  already  filled  as  his 
substitute.     After  this  appointment,  he  joined 
lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  to  those  of  che- 
mistry, so  that  both  together  occupied  him  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  hours  in  continuance ;  but 
his  zeal  and  industry  were  equal  to  the  fatigue. 
The  faculty  of  Paris  chose  liim  twice  to  the 
ofEce  of  dean,  which  was  at  that  time  particu- 
larly laborious  on  account  of  their  disputes  with 
the  company  of  surgeons.     He  also  occupied 


a  place  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  from 
1699,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon 
their  meetings.  His  health  at  length  gave  way 
under  his  toils,  and  he  died  in  January,  1 731. 
As  a  chemist,  Geoftroy  is  known  by  the  table 
of  affinities  which  in  1718  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind.  The 
utility  of  such  concise  views  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  different  substances  was  so  apparent, 
that  many  of  the  ablest  chemists  have  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  them  up  in  an  enlarged 
form.  His  principal  work  in  medicine  was  a 
"  History  of  the  Materia  Rledica,"  published 
after  his  death  in  three  volumes  3vo.  1741, 
in  Latin,  and  since  translated  into  French, 
English,  and  German.  Though  an  unfinished 
work,  it  was  the  most  complete,  as  far  as  it 
wejit,  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  tlie  mineral  part ;  the  se- 
cond, the  exotic  vegetables  ;  the  third,  the  in- 
digenous. He  also  wrote  several  papers,  che- 
mical and  botanical,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Eloge  par  Fontcnelle» 
Halkri  Bib/.   Botan.—K. 

GEORGE,  surnamed  The  Cappadocian, 
either  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria  when  Athanasius 
was  driven  from  that  see  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  emperor  Constantius.  He  was  born  at 
Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  where  his  father  pursued 
the  employment  of  a  fuller.  From  this  obscure 
and  servile  situation  George  raised  himself  by 
meanly  practising  the  talents  of  a  parasite,  and 
obtaining  through  the  influence  of  the  persons 
whom  he  flattered,  a  lucrative  commission  to 
supply  the  army  with  bacon.  This  appointment 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  accumulating 
wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, until  his  malversations  became  so  notorious 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  pursuits 
of  justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expence 
of  his  honour,  he  withdrew  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  professed  great  zeal  for  the  principles 
of  Arius,  and  acquired  considerable  influence 
with  his  disciples  in  that  city.  He  likewise, 
cither  from  the  love  or  ostentation  of  learning, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  history, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  which  the 
emperor  Julian  afterwards  made  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  library  established  by  him  in  the 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan 
at  Antioch,  but  which,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  was  malignantly  permitted  to 
be  burnt  by  the  emperor  Jovian.  When  about 
the  year  356  Athanasius  was  obliged  to  abscond 
from  the  fury  of  the  savage  military,  who  had 
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received  directions  from  the  emperor  Constnn- 
tius  to  expel  him  from  his  see,  George  wns 
elected  bishop  by  the  prevailing  party.  His 
conduct  in  this  station  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree oppressive,  cruel,  and  infamous.  The 
Catholics  he  persecuted  witli  unrelenting  rage, 
plundering  their  housesT  burning  their  mona- 
steries, putting  great  numbers  of  their  priests  to 
the  sword,  and  sending  others  into  exile.  Nor 
did  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  extensive 
diocese  escape  the  effects  of  his  tyranny  and 
avarice.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were 
impoverished  by  an  unjust,  and  almost  universal 
monopoly, v.liich  he  acquired  of  nitre,  salt,  paper, 
&c.  ;  and  he  incensed  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ra), by  suggesting  an  invidious  tax  upon  all  the 
houses  of  that  city.  The  Pagans,  likewise,  who 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  excited  his  rapacity  -,  and  the 
rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged 
or  insulted  by  him,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  hauglay 
and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these 
sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand  f"  The  re- 
sentment of  the  people  at  length  rose  to  fury, 
and  he  was  for  a  time  expelled  from  the  city, 
nor  was  it  without  a  violent  struggle  that  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  able  to  restore 
his  authority.  When,  however,  in  the  year 
362,  information  arrived  at  Alexandria  of  the 
accession  of  Julian  to  the  empire,  the  public 
rage  against  tlie  bi.shop  again  broke  forth,  and 
after  he  had  been  seized,  together  with  two  of 
the  ministers  of  his  atrocities,  they  were  igno- 
miniously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 
"When  they  had  been  confined  for  some  days, 
the  pagan  populace,  fearful  lest  they  should 
escape  their  vengeance,  forced  open  the  prison, 
and  with  cruel  insults  massacred  the  vile 
wretches,  who  would  otherwise,  most  probably, 
have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  public  justice. 
After  their  lifeless  bodies  had  been  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  according  to  some 
accounts  they  were  burnt,  but  according  to 
others  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  "  and  the  popular 
leaders  of  the  tumult,"  says  Gibbon,  "  declared 
their  resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of 
the  Christians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  ho- 
nours of  these  martyrs, who  had  been  punished, 
like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their 
religion.  Tlie  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  just, 
anil  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  meri- 
torious death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  the 
memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius 
was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the 
seeming  conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced 
his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church.     The  odious  stranger,  disguising  every 


circurr.itance  of  time  and  place,  as'umed  the 
mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  a  christian  hero; 
and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has 
been  transformed  into  the  renowned  St.  George 
of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalrv, 
and  of  the  Garter."  Fahricii  Bibl.  Gracvtl.  X. 
/.  599,  ^f.  Moreri.  Gibbon's  Dedine and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  II. — M. 

GEORGE,  called  also  Amira,  a  learned 
Maronite,  who  flourished  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  cf  the 
seventeenth  century,  came  to  Rome  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  Vlll.  He  there  pub- 
lished "  A  Syriac  and  ChalJee  Grammar," 
1596,  4to.  which  is  much  esteemed  in  the 
learned  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  the  D.Iaron- 
ites,  among  whom  he  introduced  the  use  of  the 
gregorian  calendar,  and  died  about  the  year 
1 64 1 .      Moreri. — M. 

GEORGE-LEWIS  I.  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  elector  of  Hanover,  was  the  son  of  the 
elector  Ernest-Augustus,  by  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Frederic  elector-palatine,  and  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.  king  of  England.  He  was  born  in 
1660,  and  was  early  trained  to  arms  under  his 
fatlier.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  he  visited 
the  English  court,  upon  some  overtures  of  mar- 
riage between  him  ami  the  princess  Anne,  after- 
wards queen.  His  f itiier,  however,  united  him 
in  1682  to  his  cousin  Sophia-Dorothea,  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell;  a  match  attended 
with  little  domestic  happiness.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  emperor  against  the 
Turks,  anil  signalised  his  valour  in  three  cam- 
paigns in  Hungary.  In  the  ensuing  war  be- 
tween the  empire  and  France,  he  commanded 
the  Lunenburg  troops.  In  1 700,  on  his  father's 
death,  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate.  In  the 
next  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Holstcin,  attacked  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tonningtn.  He  joined  the  alliance  against 
France  in  the  succession-war,  and  marching 
into  the  country  of  Wolfenbuttle,  forced  the 
princes  of  that  house  to  quit  their  alliance  with 
the  French.  The  command  of  the  army  of  the 
empire  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1 707,  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  ;  but  the  usual  back- 
wardness of  the  princes  and  states  prevented 
him  from  being  able  to  do  more  than  act  upon 
the  defensive.  He  therefore  rcsii^nod  his  com- 
mand at  the  end  of  three  campaigns,  but  left 
his  own  troops  in  the  service  of  the  allies.  At 
the  peace  of  Rastadt,  Lewis  XI\'.  sol;mnly 
recognised  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of 
Lunenburg  ;   as  he  had  before,  at  the  peace  of 
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Utrecht,  the  succession  of  the  same  h«use  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  This  last  great 
event  took  place  in  August,  1714,  at  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Jacobite  party  to  frustrate  it. 

George  I.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in 
the  iifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  high  in  repu- 
tation for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  personal  qualities,  but  limited  in 
bis  views  by  the  interests  of  a  German  prince, 
tntl  little  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  nation  he  was  going  to 
rule.  He  threw  himself,  or  rather  was  thrown, 
into  the  arms  of  the  whig  party,  who  indeed 
alone  openly  maintained  those  principles  upon 
which  the  rij>ht  of  his  crown  was  founded.  Of 
these,  the  fundamental  one  was  the  superiority 
of  the  national  will  in  appointing  a  chief  go- 
vernor, to  any  claim  derived  from  hereditary 
right.  Such  a  principle,  it  was  manifest,  could 
alone  substantially  justify  the  nation  in  setting 
aside  the  more  immediate  heirs  to  the  crown, 
on  the  plea  of  difference  in  religion. 

As  George  1.  was  in  great  measure  passive 
in  the  factions  which  agitated  his  reign,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  such  a  slight  sketch  of  transac- 
tions as  may  serve  the  purposes  of  his  personal 
biography.  The  late  tory  ministry  were  called 
to  account  for  iheir  coniduct,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  several  of 
the  heads  were  impeached,  and  either  imprison- 
ed! or  driven  into  exile.  These  measures  occa- 
sioned great  dissatisfactions,  which  were  ag- 
gravated by  the  influence  of  the  high-church 
clcrjiy  and  Jacobites.  Tumults  arose  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  length,  in  Sep- 
tember 1715,  the  earl  of  Mar  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  open  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender.  After  some  actions 
attended  with  various  success,  this  insurrection, 
ill  seconded  by  the  friends  to  the  cause  in  Kng- 
Jand,  was  entirely  quelled  in  the  beginning  of 
1716,  and  several  of  the  leaders  lost  their  lives 
on  the  scafftfld.  The  disatlection  to  the  new 
family,  however,  still  continued  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  have  so  little  hold  on  tiie  good-will 
of  tlie  nation  in  general,  that  the  wliigs 
thought  it  necessary  ro  resort  to  the  sti;p  of 
repealing  the  act  which  made  parhaments  trien- 
nial, and  extending  their  duration  to  seven  years; 
including  the  existing  parliament  in  this  self- 
appointed  prolongation.  Men  of  all  parties 
setm  now  to  agree  that  this  measure  was  a 
viol.ition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
which  no  temporary  necessity  could  justify,  and 
which  came  with  peculiar  inconsistency  Irom  a 
•party  professing  popular  ma,\inis  of  govcrn- 


inent.     The  king,  who  might  well  be  supposed 
to  consider  his  English  crown  as  precarious, 
and  to  regard  his  German  dominions  with  pre- 
dilection, had  made  the  acquisition,  by  purchase, 
of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
he  determined  to  support  against  the  claims  of 
Sweden.     This  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
that    enterprising    prince,    Charles    XII.    who 
threatened  him  wiih  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  low  condition  to  which   he  had  been  re- 
duced, his  name  still  inspired  terror.    The  czar 
Peter  also  concurred  in  the  scheme.     To  ob- 
viate the  danger,  George  entered  into  a  triple 
alliance  with  Holland  and  France,  which  last 
counti-y  was  now  governed  by  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  interest  it  was  to  be  in  friend- 
ship with  the  king  of  England.     A  fleet  was 
sent  into  the  Baltic  to  awe  the  Swedes,  and 
commerce   with    that   nation    was    suspended, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Opposition  to  de- 
plore that  interference  of  England  in  German 
politics  of  which   these   were  the  first  fruits. 
The  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  17 17,  and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  politics  of  Sweden, 
put  an  end  to  the  alarm  from  that  quarter,  and 
secured  George  in  the  possession  of  his  new 
German    acquisitions.      The  ambition  of  the 
court   of  Spain,    governed  by    that   audacious 
minioter  cardinal  Alberoni,  again  disturbed   the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  occasioned  a    quadruple 
alliance  between  the  three  powers  above  men- 
tioned with  the  accession  of  the  emperor.     The 
seizure  of  Sardinia  and  Invasion  of  Sicily  by  the 
Spaniards  gave  a  pretext  for  sending  a  power- 
ful English  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  under 
su'  George  Byng,  wlio  fell  in  with  and  almost 
totally    destroyed   the  Spanish   fleet  off  Sicily. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  recovery  of 
that  islmd  and  Sardinia;  and  though  the  court 
of  Spain  made  heavy  complaints  of  such  an  act 
of  hostility  without  an  open  declaration  of  war, 
yet  it  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
allied   powers.        A   pacification  of  the   north 
of  Europe  was  also  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
England.     The  national  delusion  in  the  famous 
South-sea  year,   1720,  was  the  source  of  much 
private   calamity,  and  gave   full  scope  to  the 
operations  of  fraud  and  avarice.     The  disturb- 
ance occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  bubble 
recalled  the  king  from  a  visit  to  his  German 
dominions,  and  the  prudent  measures  of  parlia- 
ment produced  the  restoration  of  public  credit. 
In  1722  a  new  conspiracy  against  the  king  and 
government  was  discovered,  and  several  persons 
were  apprehended  in  consequence  of  it.  Among 
these  was  Atterbury  bishop  of  Rochester  (see 
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Ills  life),   w'.O   was   punished  with   perpetual  however,  accommodated,  and  he  occupied  the 

banishment.     The  two   principal   ministers  of  station  of  heir-apparent,  when,  on  his  father's 

France    and   England,    I'leury    and    Walpole,  death    in    1727,  he  succeeded  to  the   throne, 

being  both  pncifically  inclined,  preserved  a  good  Tlie  same  ministers  and  system  of  poJitics  con- 

understanding  between  the  two  countries,  even  tinued  to  govern  the  nation,  which  was  divided 

after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  pre-  by  the  same  parties.     As  the  sovereign  himself 

vented  the  repose  of  Europe  from  being  disturb-  exerted  a   small    personal    influence    over    the 

ed  to  any  considerable  degree  for  many  years,  events  of  his  long  and  busy  reign,  a  very  brief 

Many  tro.uies,  indeed.were  negociaied  between  sketch  of  public  transactions  will  suiTice  for  a 

the  differ^  nt  powers  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  biographical   narration.     He    inherited  in   full 

maintaining    that    nice    point,   the   balance    of  force  his  predecessor's  attachment  to  his   Ger- 


power,  but  in  which  they  had  usually  private 
ends  in  view.  That  of  George  was  fundanaent- 
ally  the  safety  of  his  German  territories,  to 
which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  sup- 
posed on  various  occasions  to  be  sacrificed.     A 


man  i;uerests,  which  occasionally  swayed  the 
councils  of  his  cabinet,  thougii  imperious  cir- 
cumstances often  obliged  it  to  give  way  to  other 
considerations.  Europe  was  for  a  time  pacified 
by  the  treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna,  the  latter 


treaty  in   1725  between  the   emperor  and  the     of  whicli  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or 


king  of  Spain  excited  his  jealousy  so  much,  that 
he  counteracted  it  by  another  at  Hanover,  com- 
prising most  of  the  European  powers ;  and  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  under  admiral 
Hosier  in  order  to  block  up  the  Spanish  galleons 
at  Porfobello.  The  death  of  the  admiral  and 
most  of  his  crew  from  disease,  while  restrained 
from  acting  oft'ensively,  was  considei-ed  as  one 
of  the  inglorious  disasters  of  the  reign.  The 
Spaniards  then  besieged  Gibraltar,  but  all  dif- 
ferences were  finally  settled  by  a  negociation. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  king,  who  had  set 
cut  on  a  journey  to  the  Continent,  was  seized 


law  by  which  the  female  heirs  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  were  to  succeed  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria.  In  1732  Walpole  in- 
troduced into  parliament  the  financial  scheme 
of  a  great  extension  of  the  excise ;  but  the  vio- 
lent opposition  it  met  with  from  the  nation 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  Most  of  its  pro- 
visions have  since  been  adopted.  Liberty  was 
abridged  in  1737  by  a  bill  for  limiting  the 
number  of  playhouses,  and  submitting  dramatic 
writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord-chamber- 
lain. Disputes  had  long  prevailed  between 
Spain  and  England  on  account  of  the  trade  car- 


on  the  road  with  a  paralytic  attack,  of  which  he     ried  on  in  the  West  Indies  by  their  respective 


died  at  Osnabrug  on  June  1 1,  1727,  in  the  sixty 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

George  I.  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  ap- 
pearance, grave  and  sedate  in  his  manner,  but 
easy  and  familiar  among  his  intimates,  in  wiiose 
society  he  was  fond  of  relaxing  from  the  cares 
of  state.  He  possessed  mucli  natural  prudence 
and  good  sense,  and  well  understood  his  in- 
terests, at  least  as  far  as  the  objects  nearest 
his  heart  were  concerned.  He  had  female 
favourites,  but  was  not  governed  by  them. 
Though  he  seems  to  have  had  little  relish  for 
literature,  yet  the  two  Englisli  universities  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  modem  history  in  each. — A. 

GEORGE-AUGUSTUS  II.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  son  of  George  I.  was  born  in  1683. 
He  married  in  170;  Wilhelmina-Dorothea- 
Charlotta  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  and  came 
to  England  in  1714  with  his  father,  where  he 
received  the  rank  and  title  of  prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  regent  during  the  king's  absence  in 
1 7 16;  but  a  difTcrencc  afterwards  taking  place 
between  them,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  est.angement  from  the  court.     I'his  was, 


subjects.     The  English  had   persevered'  in  an 
illicit  traffic,    wliich    the  Spanish  government 
Jiad  restrained  by  the  establishment  of  guarda- 
costas   to  search  all  trading  sliips,  and  by  fre- 
quent   seizures   of  the  settlers   on   the  bay  of 
Campeaehy,  attended  with  much  severity.   Vio- 
lent complaints  had  been  made  in  parliament  of 
the  cruelty  and   injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
and   ministers  were  highly  censured  for  their 
neglect   in  procuring  redress.      At  length,  in 
1739,   a   convention  between  the  two   courts 
was  signed,  for  the  purpose  of  compromising 
the    differences ;  but   its   terms    were    so  little 
satisfactory  to  the  traders,  that  M'alpole  found 
himself  obliged  by  their  clamours  to  prt  pare  for 
hostilities.     War  with  Spain  accordingly  took 
place  in  that  year,  and  the  nation  was  gratified 
with  the  capture  of  Portobcllo by  Viriion.   An- 
son (see  his  life)  was   sent  upon  an  expedition 
into  the  South-seas  ;  and  a  powerful  lleet  and 
army  were  employed  for  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thagena.      '1  his  enterprise  tlirough  mismanage- 
ment entirely  failed,  and  such  were  the  discon- 
tents that  prevailed  through    the  nation,  tliat 
Walpole,  in  1742,  was  obliged  to  resign.  Mean- 
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time  die  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  had 
roused  the  cupidity  of  France  and  otlier  powers 
to  strip  his  daughter  Maria-Thsresa  of  her  in- 
heritance. George  II.  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  declared  in  her  favour,  and 
an  English  army  was  sent  to  the  Continent  to 
support  her  cause.  This  was  augmented  by  a 
body  of  Hanoverians  in  Briti^^h  pay  ;  and  the 
king,  who  possessed  much  military  ardour, 
joined  tlie  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Stair,  in  June,  1743.  The  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen  soon  followed,  in  which  the  French,  through 
the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  one  of  their  gene- 
rals, sustained  a  defeat,  after  they  had  reduced 
the  allied  army  to  a  situation  of  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  victors,  however,  were  obliged  to 
resign  the  field  of  battle,  and  leave  their  wound- 
ed to  the  care  of  their  foes.  In  this  action  the 
king  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  but  he 
prevented  lord  Stair  from  pursuing  tire  fugitives 
as  he  proposed.  That  general  soon  after  re- 
signed in  disgust ;  and  die  command  of  the 
allied  army  was  entrusted  to  the  king's  second 
son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  wliom  the 
courage  of  a  soldier  ill  compensated  the  want 
of  talents  as  a  general.  He  lost  the  bloody 
battle  of  Fontenoi  in  1744,  and  the  French 
maintained  an  undoubted  superiority  in  Flan- 
ders during  the  rest  of  the  war.  Though  the 
chance  of  efFecting  a  change  in  the  throne  was 
now  much  lessened  by  time,  yet  a  large  number 
of  disaffected  persons,  attached  by  principle  to 
the  exiled  family,  still  remained  in  the  kingdom. 
The  more  sanguine  of  this  party,  urged  by  il- 
lusory promises  from  France,  gave  an  invitation 
to  the  young  Pretender  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
descent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, where 
he  might  expect  an  immediate  declaration  in 
his  favour  on  the  part  of  the  highland  chiefs. 
Accordingly,  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  French 
frigate,  and  landed  on  the  Scotch  coast  in  July, 
1745.  He  was  received  with  afiection,  and 
joined  by  several  of  the  clans,  with  whom  he 
proceeded  southwards,  continually  adding  to 
his  small  army.  He  proclaimed  his  father  king 
at  Perth,  took  possession  of  Edinburgh,  defeated 
a  body  of  the  royal  troops  at  Preston-pans,  and 
at  length  marched  into  England,  where  he  had 
assurances  of  being  powerfully  reinforced.  He 
penetrated  without  opposition  as  far  as  Derby  ; 
but  found  the  people,  though  panic- struck,  lit- 
tle inclined  to  support  his  cause.  In  the  mean 
time  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  arrived  with 
several  regiments  from  Flanders,  and  bodies  of 
troops  were  collecting  on  all  sides  to  oppose 
and  intercept  the  invaders.  It  was  therefore 
determined  in  the  Pretender's  council  to  make 


a  retreat,  which  was  effected  without  loss.  His 
arms  were  again  successful  in  a  skirmish  at 
Falkirk  ;  but  at  length  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
uniting  his  force,  came  up  with  the  insurgents 
at  Cullodcn  near  Inverness ;  and  obtained  an 
easy  victory  on  April  17,  17+6,  which  entirely 
put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The  young  ad- 
venturer with  great  difficulty  made  his  escape 
back  to  France,  and  the  blood  of  his  adherents 
flowed  copiously  from  the  scaffold.  During 
these  events  the  king  received  numerous  de- 
monstrations of  attachment  to  his  person  and 
family,  and  it  appeared  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  had  indissolubly  connected  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  liberty  with  the  support 
of  those  principles  which  called  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne.  The  treaty  of  Ai.x-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748  brought  to  conclusion  a  war 
which  upon  the  whole  had  been  little  success- 
ful to  England.  Its  conditions,  as  usual,  were 
greatly  censured,  but  the  people  welcomed  the 
return  of  peace  as  a  relief  from  their  burthens. 
In  1751  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  had 
lived  a  considerable  tune  at  variance  with  his 
father,  which  had  thrown  him  into  the  oppo- 
sition party,  and  made  him  the  avowed  patron 
of  those  popular  maxims  of  government  which 
aim  at  the  restriction  of  supreme  power,  in 
whatever  hands.  Hence  he  had  received  the 
incense  of  poets  and  other  writers  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  and  fond  hopes  had  been  entertained 
of  the  patriotism  of  his  future  reign.  He  was 
an  amiable  and  well-disposed  prince,  but  pos- 
sessed of  little  strength  of  character.  He  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  court  after  Walpole's 
dismission. 

Between  two  such  powerful  and  ambitious  na- 
tions as  France  and  England,  whose  interests  in 
many  points  were  involved  with  eachother,  friend- 
ship was  not  likely  to  be  durable.  In  the  East  In- 
dies they  were  almost  constantly  embroiled  as 
allies  to  the  contending  native  powers.  But  it 
was  in  the  wilds  of  Nordi  America,  amid  the  un- 
defined limits  of  tracts  originally  usurped  by  both 
parties  from  tlie  savage  proprietors,  di^.t  a  new 
quarrel  openly  broke  out.  From  the  military  con- 
stitution of  the  French  colony  of  Canada,  and  the 
enterprising  character  of  its  governors,  it  seems 
probable  that  encroachments  really  began  on 
their  side,  though  the  accusations  were  mutual. 
After  various  fruitless  remonstrances  from  the 
English  court,  hostilities  began  in  America  in 
17^5,  and  open  war  between  the  two  nations 
in  Europe  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year.  The 
events  of  this  war,  in  which  the  principa. 
powers  of  Europe  became  engaged,  which  was 
carried  on  in  all  quarters  of  the   globe,  and 
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finally  raised  Great  Britain  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  glory,  would  require  tiie  limits  of 
a  history  for  their  narration,  and  have  small 
connection  with  the  biography  of  the  sovereign. 
To  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions  may,  indeed,  be  imputed  the 
alliance  formed  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
military  force  of  the  country  in  continental 
■warfare.  This  was  the  least  glorious  part  of 
the  public  transactions ;  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  head  of  a  Hanoverian  army, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  French,  who 
took  possession  of  the  whole  electorate;  and 
thouqli  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  exhibited  great 
military  talents,  and  obtained  occasional  vic- 
tories, yet,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  reduced  to 
act  an  inferior  and  defensive  part.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  the  events  were  for  the 
most  part  unfavourable  to  England  ;  and  so  low 
was  its  spirit,  that  foreign  troops  were  sura- 
■moned  to  defend  it  from  a  menaced  invasion. 
But  when,  in  place  of  a  weak  and  divided  mi- 
nistry, the  great  William  Pitt  was  by  t)ie  voice 
of  the  people  called  to  the  principal  direction  of 
affairs,  and  the  martial  character  of  the  nation 
■^■as  roused  to  full  exertion,  success  followed 
success  in  a  rapid  series.  The  French  power 
in  the  F.ast  Indies  was  annihilated.  In  America, 
the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  followed  by 
that  of  Quebec  and  the  whole  province  of 
Canada.  '1  he  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  the 
settlement  of  Senegal,  fell  under  the  British 
dominion  ;  and  the  battle  of  Mindcn  exalted  the 
reputation  of  British  valour.  The  navy  of 
Kngland  reigned  triumphant  over  the  seas, 
while  that  of  France  was  reduced  to  insigni- 
ficance. Still  the  German  war  was  unpopular, 
and  ministers  were  blamed  for  the  sacrifices 
they  made  in  that  respect  to  the  supposed  per- 
sonal wishes  of  the  king.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs George  II.  suddenly  died,  from  tlie  un- 
common circumstance  of  a  rupture  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  which,  without  previous 
illness  or  suffering,  terminated  his  life  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1760,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was 
a  prince  of  very  moderate  abilities,  and  desti- 
tute of  every  ornament  from  science  or  litera- 
ture, which  he  neither  understood  nor  patron- 
ised. He  was  hasty  and  somewhat  obstinate 
in  his  temper,  and  carried  frugality  to  the  bor- 
ders of  meanness  Yet  a  natural  goodness  of 
heart,  a  love  of  justice,  and  an  honest  openness 
"f  dis^Hsition,  conciliated  the  affection  cf  hit 
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people,  and  Iiave  inspired  respect  and  veneration 
for  his  memory. — A. 

GEORGE  OF  Trebisond  (Latin  Trapezun- 
tiusj,  a  learned  modern  Greek,  was  born  in 
1395  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  but  of  a  family  ori- 
ginally from  Trebisond,  from  which  place  he 
chose  to  take  his  designation.  He  came  to  Italy 
some  time  before  1420,  and  learned  the  Latin 
language  under  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  w^ho  was 
also  the  master  of  his  countryman  Theodore 
Gaza.  His  patron  was  Francis  Barbaro,  a  no- 
ble of  Venice,  and  a  great  promoter  of  letters, 
through  whose  means  he  was  invited  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  at  Viccnza  ;  which  after 
some  time  he  was  obliged  to  (juit,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  affirms,  of  the  ill  offices  of  Gua- 
rino.  Thence  he  removed  to  Venice,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  grammarian 
and  instructor  in  Grecian  eloquence.  He  re- 
mained in  that  city  probably  till  about  1437, 
when  he  obtained  an  invitation  from  pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  to  settle  at  Rome.  During  the  time 
of  that  pontiff  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  rhe- 
toric and  philosophy,  and  also  in  translating  se- 
veral ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  continued  to  employ  him  in  trans- 
lation, and  also  created  him  his  secretary. 
Under  his  munificent  patronage  George  might 
have  lived  happily,  had  not  his  arrogant  and 
choleric  temper  involved  him  in  quarrels  with 
several  of  the  learned  men  at  the  papal  court, 
among  whom  were  Guarino,  Gaza,  and  Pogglo. 
With  the  latter  he  came  to  blows  in  public,  and 
the  interference  of  the  other  apostolic  secreta- 
ries was  requisite  to  part  them.  He  also  offend- 
ed the  pope  by  some  of  his  translations,  so  that 
he  was  enjoined  to  depart  from  Rome.  He 
took  refuge  in  1452  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  king  Alphonso  ;  yet  he 
did  not  experience  much  liberality  from  this 
prince,  since  we  find  him  at  this  period  com- 
plaining of  want  of  means  for  sustaining  Iiis  fa- 
mily, which  consisted  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  friend  lilelfo  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  pope  to  him,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  1459  he  was  at 
Venice,  where  he  presented  to  the  doge  his 
version  of  Plato's  Book  on  Laws,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  a  professor  of  belles-lettres.  From 
that  city  he  sailed  in  14O4  to  his  native  island 
of  Crete,  and  thence  passed  to  Constantinople. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  found  his  old  scholar 
Paul  II.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  which  induced 
him  again  to  visit  Rome.  From  some  unknown 
cause,  however,  he  incun;'ed  the  displeasure  of 
the  pope,  wlio  impri'-onedhim  for  fnir  months 
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in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  was  at  tliat 
time  much  dcbiiitatcilby  age,  yet  lie  hvcdniany 
years  longer,  and  survived  his  faculties.  The 
year  of  his  decease  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it 
■was  probably  about  laSo. 

George  of  Trcbisond  was  a  very  voluminous 
vriter,  and  contributed  largely  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  Greek,  literature  in  i!ie  West.  He 
translated  into  Latin  Eusebins's  Evangelic  Pre- 
paration ;  several  works  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  Gregory  Nysseu,  of  Nazianzen,  and 
of  John  Chrysostom;  many  pieces  of  Aristotle, 
Plato  on  Laws,  Ptolemy's  Almagest  and  Ccn- 
tiloquium,  and  an  oration  of  Demosthenes. 
His  translations  were  at  first  in  great  esteem  ; 
but  since  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  has  obtained,  they  have  been  found  very 
deficient  ir.  exactness  and  fidelity,  the  writer 
frequently  omitting,  altering  and  adding,  at  his 
pleasure,  without  regard  to  his  original.  He 
also  composed  many  works  ;  of  which  are  "  De 
Arte  Rhetorica,  Lib.  V ;"  fust  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1470;  "  Reflections  and  Commentaries 
on  some  Orations  of  Cicero;"  "  Letters,"  "  Ora- 
tions," and  many  pieces  in  controversy.  He 
was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  re-union  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Latin  church.  His  "  Compa- 
rison of  Aristotle  and  Plato"  is  full  of  vehe- 
ment invective  against  the  latter,  by  which  he 
gave  great  ofience  to  the  Platenists,  particular- 
ly to  cardinal  Bessarion,  who  wrote  an  answer 
to  him.  Many  of  his  writings  still  remain  in 
MS.  His  Latin  style  was  impure,  and  much 
inferior  to  that  of  his  rival  Gaza.  Hodli  Grtcc. 
illustr.     Tiraboschi.  — A. 

GERARD,  surnamed  according  to  some 
authors  Thom,  and  according  to  others  Tung 
or  Tenc^je,  the  founder  and  first  grand-master 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Martigues,  on  the  coast  of 
Provence.  "While  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  a 
town  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in 
the  year  1050,  to  erect  a  benedictine  monastery 
near  the  holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  it. 
Among  others,  Gerard  arrived  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions in  the  holy  city,  where  he  acquired  a  high 
character  with  the  Christians  for  his  piety  and 
prudence.  The  fanaticism  of  the  times  occa- 
sioning the  number  of  pilgrims  to  increase 
every  year,  by  which  means  the  treasury  of  the 
monastery  received  considerable  supplies,  the 
abbot  was  enabled,  in  the  ye.ar  to8o,  to  build  a 
hospital-  for  the  reception  of  tlie  poorer  pil- 
grims, and  with  accommodations  for  the  relief 


of  die  sick,  tfie  management  of  which  he  gave 
to  (Jerard.  The  chapel  of  that  hospital  was 
consecrated  to  St.  John,  because  of  a  tradition 
among  the  inhabitants  ot  Jerusalem,  that  Ze- 
charlas,  the  father  of  St.  John,  had  lived  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  built.  After  tlie  conquest  of 
Jerus.ileni  by  the  Christians,  under  Godfrey  of 
J3ouiilon,  Gerard  projected  the  foundation  of  a 
new  religious  order,  in  wliich  the  ecclesiastical 
and  military  characters  were  to  be  blended. 
Ihis  de.'iign  he  began  to  carry  into  execution  in 
the  year  1 100,  wlien  numbers  of  persons  asso- 
ciated with  him  under  the  denomination  of 
"  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  who, 
besides  the  three  vows  of  chasiiiy,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  took  a  particular  vow  to  devote  tliem- 
selves  to  the  relief  of  all  Christians  in  distress. 
This  order,  and  the  rules  drawn  up  for  its  go- 
vernment, were  approved  and  confir.-ned  by 
pope  Paschal  IL,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  is- 
sued, granted  it  various  considerable  privileges, 
and  recognised  Gerard  as  the  first  grand-ma- 
ster. Gerard  died  in  the  year  1 1 20.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  that  order  which  in  suc- 
ceeding times  became  so  celebrated  in  history, 
wiien  its  members  were  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards by  that  of  Knights  of  Malta.  Mo^ 
reri. — M. 

GERARD,  John,  a  learned  and  celebrated 
German  lutheran  divine  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  in 
Saxony,  in  the  year  1582.  He  filled  the  chair 
of  theological  professor  at  the  university  of  Jena 
for  many  years,  with  distinguished  success  and 
reputation,  and  died  in  the  year  1637.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  the 
principal  of  which  were  ;  "  Commentaries,"  on 
Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse  :  "  The  Catholic 
Confession  :"  "  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists," in  three  volumes  folio,  left  by  him  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  completed  by  MjNI. 
Chemnitz  and  Lyserus,  who  published  it  in 
1646:  a  collection  of  "  Common  Places,"  in 
theology  •,  a  work  in  which  he  has  treated  of  the 
lives  and  writingsof  the  authors  of  the  primitive 
church,  &c.     Aloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GEliARD,  John,  another  learned  German 
lutheran  divine  and  professor,  was  born  at 
Jena,  in  the  year  1621.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  went  tlirough  the 
usual  course  of  academic  studies,  and  then 
went  to  Altdorf,  in  1640,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ceiving fartlier  instructions  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  the  year  1643  he  had  the  degree  of 
M.A.  conferred  upon  him  at  the  university  of 
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Ji."n.i,  after  wliich  his  collec^i.ite  studies  were 
chiefly  employed  on  biblical  and  tlicological 
learning.  In  the  year  164^  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Witti'inberg ; 
and  in  1652  nominated  professor  of  history  at 
fcna.  In  the  following  year  he  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  1655  lie  was  made 
professor  in  that  faculty,  and  preferred  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  university  of  Jena.  He  died  in 
the  year  16681  when  no  more  than  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Harmo- 
Ilia  Linguarum  Orientalium  ;"  "  Disputationnm 
thcologicatum  Fasciculus;"  "  Locorum  1  iieo- 
liv^icorum  Epitome  ;"  "  De  Sepultura  Mosis 
Diss.  ;"  "  Consensus  &  Dissensus  religionum 
profanarum  ;"  "  Di:  Ecclesix  Copticx  Ortu, 
Progre-ssu,  &  Doctrinai"  ar.vi  other  works  of 
great  erudition  and  merit.  J  he  subject  of  this 
article  bad  a  son,  named  John  Ernest  Ge- 
rard, who  was  brouglit  up  to  the  theologic.d 
profession,  and  became  doctor  and  professor  of 
tlivinity  at  Gicssen,  where  lie  I'.icd  in  1707, 
when  he  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  learned  productions, 
both  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages,  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  any  enumeration  ;  and 
he  published  a  considerably  enlarged  edition  of 
liis  fathi.r's  "  Log.  Com.  Epitome."  Mcreri. 
Nsnv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

GER.\RD,  Alexanpf.r,  a  learned  Scotch 
divine  and  professor  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
M-as  bora  at  Garioch,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, in  the  year  1728.  The  c.iriier  part  of  his 
classical  education  he  reccive<l  under  an  excel- 
lent master  at  Fovernn,  in  the  same  county ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  when  Alexan- 
der was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  mother's 
removal  with  her  family  to  Aberdeen,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  in  that  city.  So 
r.ipid  was  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in 
these  schools,  tliat  when  twelve  years  old  he 
was  judged  (ju.dified  for  the  university  ;  and  as 
it  is  the  custom  in  Scotland  to  admit  young  pi  r- 
sons  into  tiie  universities  mucii  earlier  than  in 
England,  he  was  accordingly  entered  a  student 
in  Marischal  college.  Here,  after  devoting  four 
years  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  the  ma- 
thematics, and  philosophy,  he  was  lulmittfj  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  and  then  commenced  his 
theological  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  in  tlie 
universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1748,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  church 
of  Scotland;  and  in  1 750  was  chosen  assistant 
to  .Mr.  David  Kordyce,  professor  of  pliilosopliy 
in  the  Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen.  In  this 
capacity  he   discharged   the  duties  of  professor 


during  Mr.  Fordyce's  absence  on  his  continental 
tour;  and  upon  the  melancholy  death  of  that 
gentleman,  in  1752,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. At  that  period  it  was  the  practice  in  the 
colleges  at  Aberdeen  for  the  same  professor  to 
carry  forwards  a  class  of  students  for  three  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  through  all  the  dilTerent 
branches  of  philosophy  thu  were  then  taught 
in  tliem ;  which  were  logic,  ontology,  pneu- 
matics, morals,  politics,  and  natural  pliilosophy. 
JSIathcmatics  and  the  Greek  language  were 
taught  by  separate  professors.  One  class  was 
carrie<l  by  JMr.  Gerard  through  the  extensive 
course  aJlotted  to  his  department.  About  the 
year  1754,  however,  a  very  judicious  alteration 
was  made  in  the  order  of  teaching  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  the  Ma- 
rischal college  each  professor  was  restricted  to 
one  department  of  science.  On  this  occasion 
tlie  principal  and  professors  in  that  college  en- 
gaged Mr.  Gerard  to  draw  up,  for  general  in- 
formation, a  view  of  the  reasons  which  had  il<^- 
termined  them  to  deviate  from  the  arrangement 
that  had  been  before  observed.  This  task  he 
performed  in  a  small  pamphlet,  which  satisfac- 
torily points  out  the  inconveniences  of  the  old, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  new,  plan  of  academi- 
cal study  ;  and  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a 
proof  of  our  professor's  abilities,  and  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  iMr.  Gerard's 
department  was  now  confined  to  moral  philo- 
sophy and  logic,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  conscientious  and  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  with  equal  success  and  reputation. 
Me  was  not  a  friend  to  very  early,  any  more 
tliaii  to  very  late,  studies ;  but  during  the  day 
his  application  was  generally  so  very  intense 
and  laborious,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  t.ike  any  bodily  exercise.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  to 
which  Drs.  iJlackwell,  Gregory,  Reid,  Camp- 
bell, Beatie,  and  other  men  of  learning  and  abi- 
lities, belonged.  This  society  met  regularly 
every  fortnight  during  the  winter,  when  the 
members  connnunicated  their  sentiments  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  received  mutual  im- 
provement from  their  literary  discussions.  In 
the  year  1759  Mr.  Gerard  was  ordained  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he-was  appointed  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  Marischal  college,  and  minister  of 
the  Grayfriars  church,  in  Aberdeen.  About  the 
same  time,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  As  a  clergyman.  Ins  conduct 
was  nnirked  with  prudence,  gravity  mingled 
with  cliecrfulncss,  e.xcmpl.uy  manners,  and  tlic 
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punctual   diligent   discharge  of  his   ministerial 
tluties.     And  his  pulpit  services,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unavoidable  labour  of  preparing  prelec- 
tions for   his    theological  pupils,    were   distin- 
guished by  that  excellence  and  accuracy  of  com- 
position which  secured  the  approbation  of  the 
ablest  judges,  while  by  their  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity they  were  well  adapted   to  promote  the 
edification   of  the  meanest  capacities.     In  the 
year  177  I  he  resigned  liis  professorship  in  Ma- 
rischal  college,  together  with  his  church  living, 
and  was   preferred  to   the  theological   chair  in 
the  university  of  King's  college.     *•  As  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,"  says  Mr.  Skene  Ogilvy  in  a 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  deatli,  "  he  will 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  his  nu- 
merous pupils.     This  was  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment, and  in  this  he  shone.     Possessing  large 
stores  of  theological  knowledge,  he   was  judi- 
cious in  selecting  his  subjects,  happy  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  manner  of   communicating   in- 
struction.    He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a 
new,  and  in  many  respects  a  better,  plan  of  the- 
ological education,  than  those  on  which  it  had 
been  formerly  conducted.      Liberal,   but  not 
loose,  in  his  sentiments,  his  great  aim  was,  not 
to  impose  by  his  authority  upon  his  pupils  any 
favourite  system  of  opinions ;  but  to   impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  mi- 
nisterial oflice  ;  to  teach  them  the  proper  man- 
ner of  discharging  all  its  duties  ;  and  to  enable 
them,  by  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  to  form 
a  just  and  impartial  judgment  on  controverted 
subjects.     Solicitous  for  their  improvement,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  encourage  rising  merit  by  his 
warmest  approbation,    and  reluctant  to  damp 
even  unsuccessful  efforts  of  genius  by  deserved 
censure.      Having  a  constant  eye  to  what  is 
practically  useful,    rather    than    to   unedifying 
speculations,  he  enjoined  no  duty  which  he  was 
unwilling  to   exemplify   in   his    own  conduct. 
Hence  that  strict  regard  to  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter which  he  uniformly  displayed,  and  hence 
his  uncommon  punctuality  in  attending  the  pub- 
lic ordinances  of  religion."     He   continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  until  the  year   1795, 
when  he  died  without  a  groan  on  his  birth-day, 
just  as  he  had  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  schirrous  tu- 
mour, which  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  year 
1794,  and  gradually  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion, but  without  confining  him   to  his  house, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  weeks,  in- 
terrupting his  usual  pursuits.     Dr.  Gerard's  at- 
tainments were  solid,  rather  than  brilliant ;  the 
effects  of  close  and  incessant  study,  and  an  un- 
commonly clear  judgment.     He  had  improved 


his  memory  to  such  a  degree,  that,  m  little 
more  than  an  hour,  he  could  get  by  heart  any 
sermon  of  ordinary  length.  In  domestic  life  he 
was  amiable  and  exemplary  ;  in-his  friendships 
steady  and  disinterested  ;  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  society  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  unas- 
suming ;  uniting  to  the  decorum  proper  to  tha 
character  of  a  christian  pastor  the  good  breed- 
ing of  a  gentleman,  and  the  cheerfulness,  affa- 
bility, and  ease,  of  an  agreeable  companion.  Be* 
sides  several  single  sermons  preached  on  occa- 
sional subjects,  he  was  the  author  of  "  An  Es- 
say on  Taste,"  1759,  8vo.  to  which  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Edinburgh  adjudged  in  1756 
the  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  offered  for  the  best 
piece  on  that  subject,  and  which  appeared  in  a 
considerably  enlarged  form  in  1780  ;  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  Genius  and  Evidences  of  Christ- 
ianity," 1766,  8vo. ;  "  An  Essay  on  Genius," 
1 774,  8vo.  -,  and  two  volumes  of  excellent  "  Ser- 
mons," published  in  1780  and  1782,  8vo.  In 
the  year  1799,  the  author's  son  and  successor  in 
the  divinity  professorship.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard, 
published  from  his  father's  MSS.  a  part  of  his 
theological  course  under  the  title  of  "  The  Pas- 
toral Care,  &e."  8vo.  which  is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit  in  that  class  of  compositions. 
Siippl.  to  Encycl.  Britan. — M. 

GERARD,  John,  an  early  English  botanist, 
was  born  in  1545  at  Namptwich  in  Cheshire. 
He  was  educated  as  a  surgeon,  and  appears  ta 
have  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  At 
length  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  lord  Burleigh,  whose  large  and  cu- 
rious garden  he  superintended  for  twenty  years. 
He  had  also,  at  his  residence  in  Holborn,  a 
large  physic-garden  of  his  own,  which  was  pro- 
bably more  richly  supplied  than  any  otlier  in 
England.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  spoken  of 
with  great  commendation  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  arrived  at  the  rank  of  master 
cf  his  company,  and  died  about  1607.  Ge- 
rard's first  publication  was  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  his  own  garden,  entitled  "  Catalogus 
Arborum,  Fruticum  &  Plantarum,  tarn  indi- 
genarum  quam  exoticarum,  in  horto  Joh.  Ge- 
rardi,  civis  &  chirurgi  Londin.  nascentium," 
4to.  1596  and  1599.  The  number  of  species 
contained  in  it  is  1 03 3,  and  an  attestation  of  its 
fidelity  is  subjoined  by  the  botanist  Lobel.  His 
great  work,  entitled  "Herbal,  or  General  His- 
tory of  Plants,"  folio,  was  published  in  1597. 
Its  foundation  was  a  translation  into  English  of 
the  herbal  of  Dodoens  (see  his  article),  made, 
according  to  Lobe!,  by  a  Dr.  Priest,  which  after 
his  death  came  into  the  hands  of  Gerard,  who 
was  not  enough  skilled  in  Latin  to  have  under- 
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taken  it  himself.  Its  distribution,  however,  is 
altered,  and  many  new  plants  are  added  from 
Lobcl  and  Clusius.  The  figures  were  procured, 
from  Frankfort,  being  from  the  blocks  used 
in  the  Dutch  Herbal  of.  Tabernrcniont.uius. 
Though,  from  this  account,  Gerard's  share  in 
the  work  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable, 
yet  he  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed  to 
tliifuse  a  more  general  taste  for  botany  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  to  have  furnished  herb- 
alists with  an  useful  book  of  reference.  The 
greatly  improved  edition  by  Thomas  Johnson, 
in  i6j3,  long  continued  to  be  a  standard  work, 
and  is  still  valued.  Ptilteney's  Sketches  of  Botany 
in  England. — A. 

GERBAIS,  John,  a  French  divine,  and 
esteemed  writer  on  subjects  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  and  the  rights  of  tlie  Gallican 
church,  in  tlie  seventh  century,  was  born  at 
Rupois,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims, 
about  the  year  1629.  After  having  received 
the  requisite  preparatory  education,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where,  as  he 
possessed  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  happy  me- 
mory, and  a  studious  disposition,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature,  and  became  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  canon  law  and  ec- 
clesiastical claims  and  usages.  In  the  year 
1 66 1,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  and 
in  the  lollowing  year  was  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  in  tlie  College-royal  of  France.  He 
■was  fixed  upon  by  the  French  clergy  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  succeed  Nicholas  le 
Maitre,  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lombez, 
in  editing  tlie  system  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rcguhr  clergy,  as  decreed  in  the 
assembly  of  1645,  illustrated  with  the  notes  of 
M.  Hallier,  bishop  of  Cavaillon.  It  was  en- 
titled "  Ordiiiatioues  Cleri  Gallicani  circa  rcgu- 
lares,  cum  Commentariis,  ,&c."  1665,  410. 
For  his  services  in  this  work,  that  body  bestow- 
ed upon  him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  livres. 
In  the  year  1679  he  published  an  able  and 
spirited  treatise  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  tlie 
Gallican  churcli,  entitled  '*  De  Causis  inajo- 
ribus,  &c."  4to.  in  which  lie  maintained  that 
the  causes  of  bishops  ought  to  be  tried  in  the 
first  instance  by  their  respective  metropolitans, 
and  the  prelates  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction. 
This  work  excited  such  resentment  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  iliat^ope  Innocent  XI.  issued  n  brief 
in  the  following  year,  which  condemned  the 
doctrine  contained  in  it  as  schismatical,  su- 
spected of  heresy,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
tlie   holy   sec.     In  the  assembly  of  the  clergy 


which  met  in  the  year  !63i,  this  brief  was  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  ;  when,  after  bestow- 
ing high  praises  on  the  author,  they  decreed 
that  he  should  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  during  the  following  year,  with  some  al- 
terations, for  the  sake  of  expressing  their  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  some  compromise  with  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  which  alterations  were  ^dniit- 
ed  into  the  subsequent  impressions  of  the  work. 
In  the  year  1690  M.  Gerbuis  published  "  A 
dispassionate  Treatise  on  the  Power  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Princes,  as  exercised  in  im- 
posing Obstacles  to  Marriage,"  4ti\  For  the 
titles  of  his  other  pieces,  chiefly  relating  to  mat- 
ters contested  between  the  Roman  see  and  in- 
dividual ecclesiastical  communities,  or  the  rights 
and  regulations  of  particular  classes  among  the 
regular  clergy,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  fust 
of  our  subjoined  authorities-  W.  Gerbais  died 
in  1699,  when  about  seventy  ye^rs  of  age.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  had  filled  the 
post  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Rheims,  to 
which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  Dup'in. 
Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

GERBEL,  Nicholas,  a  learned  jurist,  was 
a  native  of  Pfortzheim.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  became  a  professor  of 
it  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Strasburg.  He 
applied  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities^ 
and  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  writings. 
De  Thou  characterises  him  as  one  equ.dly  esti- 
mable for  his  erudition  and  humanity.  He  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1560.  His  works 
are  :  "  Isagoge  in  Tabulam  Graecia;  NicolaiSo- 
phiani,"  1545,  afterwards  augmented  into  seven 
books,  comprehending  a  complete  description 
of  all  Greece,  and  printed  at  Basil,  folio,  1550  : 
"  De  Anabaptistarum  ortu  &  progrcssu." 
"  Vita  Joannis  Cuspiniani."  He  correct -d 
Cuspinian's  Chronicle  of  the  Cssars,  and  Ar- 
rian's  Hist,  of  Alexander.    Fichei  t  Theatr. — A. 

GERBERON,  Gabriel,  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic, and  voluminous  writer  in  support  of  the 
jansenist  principles,  was  born  at  .Saint-Calais, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  in  the  year  1628.  His 
first  religious  profession  was  made  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  which  he  quitted  in 
the  year  1649,  and  entered  among  the  Bene- 
dictines of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  In 
that  connection  he  taught  theology  for  some 
years  with  considerable  success,  and  was  ap- 
pointed sub-prior  of  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  "When 
the  controversy  on  tlic  subject  ol  grace  raged 
between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote 
with  much  zeal  and  ability  in  support  of  the 
side  of  the  question  embraced  by  the  former  ; 
whence  the  Jesuits  became  his  determined  em 
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mit?,  and  found  means  to  prejudice  Lewis  XIV. 
so  strongly  against  him,  that  in  the  year  1682 
the  king   gave   orders  for  his  being  put  under 
arrest.    Gerberon,  however,  having  obtaiiied  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  the  oOicers,  found 
means    to   escape,    and    retired    into  Holland, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Augustine  Kcrgre,  he 
exercised  the  pastoral  functions  for  several  years, 
and  wrote  a  great  variety  of  books  on  different 
subjects,  but  chiefly  on  the  questions  agitated 
in   the  controversies  concerning  free-will   and 
grace.     The  air  of  Holland  at  length  proving 
"injurious  to  his  liealth,  he   removed  into  Raii- 
ders,  where  in  the  year  1703  he  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  cu;.tody  by  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  before  whom  he  was  examined,  and 
condemned  for  his  opinions  on  the  subject  ot 
grace.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  citadel  of  Amiens  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
3M.  Feydeju  de  Biou,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  by 
Mb  humane    and   charitable  attention  had  miti- 
gated the  irksomeness  of  our  author's  coniine- 
mciit,  he  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes.     In  that  prison  he  continued   shut  up 
until  the  year  1710,  retaining  his  natural  viva- 
city unimpaired,  and  his  zeal  for  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be   truth  undiminished  by  his  suffer- 
ings.    The  king  now  ordered  hint  to  be  deli- 
vered into  the  care  of  his  superiors,  by  wiiom  he 
was  sent  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dcnys,  where  he  died 
in  171 1,  when  nearly  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
He  superintended  an  edition  of  "  The  AVorks 
of  Marius  Mercator,"  to  which  he  added  notes, 
and  printed  it  at  Brussels  in  1673,  i2mo.  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Rigbcrius  ;   a  new  edition 
of  "  '1  he  Works  of  St.  Anselm,"  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  our  life  of  that  pre- 
late ;  and  a   new  edition  of  "  The  Works  of 
Baius,"   1696,    4to.       He   was  the  author   of 
"  A  General  History  of  Jansenism,"  publislicd 
at    Amsterdam    in    1700,    in     three    volumes 
umo. ',  a   translation  of  f.'.thcr  G;ibriers   Spc- 
cimina   moralis  Christianx  &  moralis  Di.iboli- 
cx,  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  on  Moral  The- 
ology,"  1680,   i2mo. ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
pious     and     devotional    pieces,     controversial 
tracts,  &c.  for  the  titles  of  which  we  refer  to 
ALra-i.      Nouv.  Did  Hist. — M. 

GERBH.LON,  John-Francis,  a  distin- 
guished jouit  missionary,  was  born  at  Verdun 
in  1654.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits 
in  1670  ;  and  having  constantly  the  mission  to 
China  in  view,  lie  qualified  liimstlf  for  it  by 
the  study  of  mathemiitics,  in  which  he  became 
very  skilful.  His  wishes  were  accomplished  in 
1685,  when  he  embarked  for  China  in  company 
with  six  mathematicians  of  the  society.     At  the 


desire  of  the  emperor,  he  remained  at  Pekin 
studying  the  Tartarian  languaga  ;  and  he  so 
much  ingratiated  himself  with  that  monarch,  as 
to  be  appointed  to  join  an  embasvy  sent  to  regu- 
late the  boundaries  with  the  court  of  Muscovy. 
By  his  address  and  knowledge  of  languages  he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  nego- 
ciation,  and  on  his  return  to  China  was  treated 
with  great  honour  by  the  emperor,  who  chose 
him  for  his  instructor  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, and  kept  him  about  his  person  in  several 
journeys  which  he  made  hito'l  artaiy.  Probably 
no  other  European  has  enjoyed  so  many  advan- 
tages of  studying  tiie  Chinese  court,  and  view- 
ing the  countries  bordering  tiiat  vast  empire; 
Me  obtained  free  permission  to  preach  tlie 
christian  religion  in  China,  and  had  the  direction 
of  the  French  college  in  Pekin,  and  finally  was 
made  superior-general  of  all  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries sent  from  France.  He  died  at  Pekin  in 
1707.  He  wrote  in  the  Chinese  ahd  Tartar 
languages  "  Elements  of  Geoinetry,  extracted 
fiom  Euclid  and  Archimedes  ;"  and  "  Geome- 
try, practical  and  speculative  ;"  both  splendidly 
pruned  at  Pekin.  The  curious  accounts  of  his 
eight  journeys  Into  Tartary  are  printed  in  father 
du  llulde's  Description  do  la  Chine.  He  left 
in  MS.  a  Voyage  to  Siatn,  of  which  extracts  are 
given  in  Michault's  Melanges  Historiques.  Aio- 
rcri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

GERDES,  Daniel,  a  learned  professor  of 
theology  at  Groningcn,  was  born  in  the  year 
1698  at  Bremen,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  commerce,  flis  parcin.s  observing,  at  an 
early  period,  that  lie  was  endowed  with  a  ready 
and  happy  genius,  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pence  to  give  him  a  good  education.  Having 
gone  througli  the  usual  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion, he  was  placed  for  six  years  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  and  applied  with  such 
diligence,  that  In  the  year  i  714  he  gave  a  pub- 
He  and  honourablctestlmony  of  the  progress  he 
had  made  by  explaining  a  passage  in  tlie  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes.  He  at  first  proposed  to  study 
the  law  ;  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  plan,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.  He  therefore  at- 
tended th.e  lectures  of  Ur.  Gerrard  Busch  on 
philosophy  and  philology,  and  those  of  Schu- 
macher and  Just  on  theology,  and  gave  adoubic 
proof  of  liis  knowledge  by  two  publications  ; 
for  in  1717  he  wrote  his  learned  dissertation 
"  De  Larium  &  Penatium  orlglne,"  which  Mas- 
son  thought  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  the 
i;th  part  of  his  Histolre  critique  de  la  Re- 
publique  des  Lettres ;  and  two  years  after  he 
defended,  under  Schumacher,  his  thesis  "  De 
Opera  Ministerii  Evangelici  adumbrata  sub  em- 
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blcmatc  CoUcctlonis  qure  fit  tempore  missis." 
Ill  1719  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  lie  dili- 
gently attciiJ^-d  the  lectures  ofBurman,  Alphen, 
and  J^ampen  ;  and  bci'ore  the  end  of  that  year 
defended  a  theological  thesis,  "  Ad  Historiam 
l^auli  Apostoli."  In  1722  he  finisheil  his  aca- 
demical stuiHes  and  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
where  in  the  same  year  he  was  aiimitted  a  can- 
didate for  lioly  orders.  He  then  visited  the 
most  celebrated  academies  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  principal  towns  in  Swisserland,  F]olland, 
and  France,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  L-arned  men  of  th.it  period.  In  the 
year  1 726  he  was  invited  to  Duisbur^  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  theology  ;  he  therefore  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Utrecht,  and  enter- 
ed on  his  academic  olfice  witli  an  oration  "  De 
Docta  in  1  heologia  ignorantia."  Two  years 
after  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  church 
history,  and  on  this  occasion  published  a  disser- 
tation "  De  Usu  Eucharistia;  medico."  Hav- 
ing now  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  cele- 
brity, the  curators  of  the  university  of  Gronin- 
gcn,  on  the  translation  of  Vogt  to  Utrecht,  in 
1735,  were  induced  to  invite  him  to  the  theolo- 
gical chair,  which  he  accepted  ;  and  on  the 
nth  of  June  the  following  year  he  delivered 
bis  introductory  oration  "  De  Unctione  quae 
tidelcs  omnia  docet  "  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  Gerdes  continued  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  botli  as  a  professor  and  preach- 
er, till  the  year  1752  ;  when  a  disorder  in  the 
breast,  with  wliich  he  had  been  affected  in  his 
youth,  obliged  him  to  give  over  preaching,  and 
to  attend  only  to  the  professorship  of  church 
history  :  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  died 
on  the  I  ith  of  February,  1765.  His  principal 
works  arc  :  "  Vesperae  Vadenses,  sive  Diatribx 
Theologico-philologica:  de  hyperbolis  ex  Scrip- 
toribus  sacris  eliminaiidis."  Utrecht,  1727,410. 
Gerdes  asserts  in  the  preface,  that  in  thu  style 
of  the  New  Testament  there  are  no  imperfec- 
tions, and  much  less  hyperbolic  expressions. 
The  work  consists  of  three  dissertations  :  in  the 
first  he  examines  the  nature  of  hyperboles, 
which  he  considers  as  abortions  of  tropes  ; 
in  the  second  he  gives  rules  for  explaining 
hyperboles  ;  and  in  the  third  takes  a  view  of  all 
these  works  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 
"  Observationes  Miscellanea:  ad  qua:dam  loca 
SS.  in  quibus  Historia  Patriarcharum  illuscra- 
tur,Dis.  111."  Diiisburg,  1729-1733, 4to.  "Mis- 
cellanea Duisburgensia,  ad  incrcmentum  rei 
Literaricc  omnis  prxcipue  veroEruditionis  The- 
ologies publicata."  /!:nst.  and  Duisb.  1732- 
1738,    torn.   IV.  8vo.    "  Misellauea    Groiiin- 


gana,"  vol.  I.  D„hl>.  1736,  vol.  IT.  III.  IV. 
Cloning.  I737-I745>  8vo.  Tliis  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  work.  "  ]•  iorile;^ium  His- 
torico-criticum  librorum  variorum,  cui  multa 
simul  scitu  jucunda  intersperguntur,  Hi'toriam 
omnem  Literarlum  &  cum  primis  Reforma- 
tionis  ecclesiasticum  illustrantia."  This  Flori- 
legium  appeared  first  in  his  "  Miscellanea  Gro- 
ningiana,"  vol.  II.  and  III.  but  was  soon  after 
printed  by  its.;lf,  Groniiigen,  I  740,  8vo. ;  and  en- 
larged and  improved,  ibid.  1747,  ^^o-  ^^  forms 
an  excellent  supplement  to  Voigt's  Catalogus 
Librorum  r.iriorum.  "  Compendiuni  Tlieolo- 
gix  dogmaticve,"  ibid.  1734,  8vo.  "  Exercitatio- 
num  Aeademicarum,  Libri  III ;  quibus  vnria  sa- 
cra, turn  ad  Historiam  Patriarcharum  turn  ad 
Juadaias  Antiquitates,  &c.  speetantia  illuitran- 
tur,"  jiinst.  1738,  4to.  with  a  head  of  the 
author.  "  Introductio  in  Historiam  Evangelii 
s?eculiXVI.  passim  per  Europam  renovati,  &c." 
Groriingc-n,  1744-1752,  four  volumes  410. 
"  Meletemata  sacra  sive  Exegesis  &  Isagoge, 
in  Cap.  XV.  Ep.  i,  ad  Corinthios,"  Groning. 
1759,  4tO.  Hinckiag's  Alanuiil  of  eminent  Per- 
sons ivho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century.  Jdcher^s 
Gelehrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

GERHARD,  Ephraim,  a  German  lawyer 
and  philosopher  who  flourished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Giersdorf,  in  the  duchy  of  13rieg,  in  Silesia, 
in  the  year  1682.  He  became  advocate  to  the 
court  and  regency  of  Weymar,  and  afterwards 
filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Altdorf,  where  he  died  in  1 7 1  8,  when 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  several  treatises  in  jurisprudence  and 
philosophy,  of  wliieh  t!ie  most  important  is  en- 
titled, "  Delineatio  Philosophia:  rationalis  ■,"  to 
which  is  subjoined  an  excellent  dissertation, 
"  De  prxcipuis  Sapientis  Impcdimeiitis,  &c." 
Nouv.  Diet.  IJijt.—M. 

GERLACH,  Stephen,  a  learned  German 
lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  sixleenthand 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was. 
born  at  Kniilingen,  a  village  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  Maulbrunn,  in  Swabia,  in  the  year 
1546.  His  early  education  he  received  in  his 
native  place,  a  school  at  Stutgard,  and  at  the 
abbey  of  Maulbrunn,  the  abbot  of  which  had 
embraced  the  protcstant  religion.  In  the  year 
1563  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  in  the  year 
1566  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  ii.A.  with 
great  applause.  Being  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  this  university,  on  account  of 
its  being  visited  with  tlie  plague,  he  went  to 
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JLsiing'^nj  where  in  the  year   15^7  he  was  ad- 
aiiitteii  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy. 
When   the'  plague  had  ceased  he  returned  to 
Tubiiigen,  where  hr:   applied  with  great  assi- 
iluitv  to  the   study  of  theology  and  sacred  cri- 
ticism, and  acquired  high  reputation  for  the  ex- 
tent   and    correctness    of    his    knowledge,   his 
ncuteness  and  ability  in  academic  disputations, 
and  the  otiicr  desirable  requisites   for  entering 
intof   tlic    ministerial  profession.     In  the  year 
j;73,  the  emperor    ."vlaximilian  II.  having  ap- 
|)onitt'd  baron    Ungrad  his  embassador  to  the 
Turkish  court,  tliat   nobleman   applied   to   the 
juniversity  of    Tubingen  to  recommend  a  per- 
son well  qualified  by  his  learning  and  talents  to 
accompany  him  in  the   capacity  of   domestic 
i;haplain.       Gerlach    was    unanimously    made 
choice  of  for  this  appointment,  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna,  whence  he  accompanied  the 
.embassador  to  Constantinople.     In  this  city  he 
continued  upwards  of  five   years,  acquainting 
himself  wth  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the'Greeks,  and  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  latter 
communion,  to  whom  he  recommended  himself 
•by  his  learning,  piety,  and   amiable  manners. 
In  the  year  1578  Gerlach  took  his  leave  of  the 
cm.bassador,  and   returned  to  Tubingen,  with 
Jhis  stores  of  knowledge  increased,  and  enriched 
with  numerous  Greek  MSS.     During  the  fol- 
Jowing  year  he  was  admitted  to   the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  about  which  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed   professor  of  theology,    and  took   the 
compendium  of  the  learned  James  Heerbrand  for 
his  text  book,  enlarging  upon,  and  more  fully 
illustrating,    the    subjects    which  are    therein 
systematically  arranged.     To  this  employment 
he   diligently    devoted   himself   until   the  year 
1587,  when  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  dean  of  the  church 
of  Tubingen,  and  colleague  of  the  academic  se- 
nate.    In  the   year    1 590  he  was  appointed   to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  explanatory  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  made  inspector 
and  superintcndant  of  the  theological  college  at 
Tubingen.     The  duties  of  these  respective  ap- 
pointments lie  discharged  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence, until    incapacitated   by   disorders  which 
brought  on  a  sudden  decay  of  iiis  faculties,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  and 
childishness.     He   died  in    lOia,  in   the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was   the  author  of 
"  An  Epitome  oi  Ecclesiastical  History,"  writ- 
ten in  Latiu  ;  "  A  Journal  of  the  Embassy  sent 
to   the  Porte  by  the  Emperors   Maximilian  II. 
»nd  Rodolf  II."  in  the  German  language,  and 


abounding  In  curious  and  interesting  particulars, 
historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological ;  and 
numerous  theological  "  Dissertations,"  "  The- 
ses," and  "  Disputations,"  in  controversy  with 
the  Catholics,  Calvinists,  &c.  Aldchior  Adam  . 
de  Vit.  Germ.     Tbnl.     Morcn.—W. 

GERMAIN,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  artist, 
born  at  Paris  in  167  j,  was  the  son  of  the  king's 
goldsmith,  also  a  workman  of  great  skill.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  a  child ;  and  his  mo- 
ther, finding  in  him  a  disposition  for  the  art  of 
design,  sent  him  to  the  school  of  the  painter 
IBoullongne.  Thence,  under  the  protection  of 
Louvois,  he  went  to  Italy;  but  his  progress  was 
interrupted  by  the  death  ofJiis  protector,  which 
deprived  him  of  support.  With  the  true  spirit 
of  one  devoted  to  improvement,  he  bound  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  goldsmith  for  six  years,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  two 
hours  a-day  to  draw  at  the  Vatican.  He  well 
knew  that  all  the  departments  of  art  are  con- 
nected, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  one 
without  possessing  the  basis  of  the  whole.  His 
application  made  him  a  master  in  his  profession. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome  he  became  known 
by  many  fine  sculptures  in  metal,  and  upon  his 
return  to  France  he  took  the  lead  in  all  works 
of  that  kind.  Plate  richly  chased  was  then 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  Germain  was  employed 
for  all  the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  toilets  of 
queens  and  the  buffets  of  kings  which  were  sent 
in  presents  from  that  magnificent  court,  or  or- 
dered from  Paris,  the  seat  of  taste  and  elegance. 
The  richest  materials  received  their  chief  value 
from  his  hand.  Thus  Voltaire,  in  his  epicurean 
poem  of  "  Le  Mondain,"  enumerating  the 
choicest  products  of  opulence  directed  by  taste, 
says, 

Et  cot  argi'nt  fut  poll  par  Germain. 

This  plate  received  its  burnish  from  Germain. 

Apartments  were  given  him  in  the  Louvre,  and 
in  1738  he  was  created  echevin  or  sheriff  of 
Paris.  He  was  skilled  in  architecture,  and  from 
his  designs  were  constructed  a  fine  church  at 
Leghorn,  and  that  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Louvre. 
He  died  in  17-18,  and  was  interred  in  the  latter 
edifice.     Mon-ri. —  A. 

GERRLVNICUS,  C.^sar,  the  delight  of  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus,  by  Antonia  Minor.  He  was  therefore 
grand-nephew  of  Augustus,  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  grandson  of  Livia.  When  Augustus 
adopted  Tiberius,  A.D.  4,  he  obliged  him  at 
the  same  time  to  adopt  Germanicus,  who  thus, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  stood  In  the  fijial 


Germakicus 


c/jv  J/yu-  ,e^<? 


/ II'  j/<7n- '^vtih,- tidier :  A?  nj^t- ^-ivgM  u L>m  t.  t-it 

t^      crc*^  ,  «r  C  G.BrtuKk. 
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relntion  to  them  both.     IIo  married  Agiippinn, 
the  ilaughtL-i  <.f  Agrippa,  and  gr^nd-ilaughtor 
of  Augustus,  a   l.uly   not  more  illustrious  for 
her  rank  than  her  virtues.     Germanicus  grew 
up  ill  the  general  aficction  of  the  publie,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sweetness  of  hi»  temper,  aiiJ  his 
unaiFected  atTability.     He  also  possessed  every 
princely  accomplishment,  was   master    of  tlie 
Greek  language  as  well  as  his  own,  and  was  a 
proficient  in  eloquence  and  poetry.     A  prepos- 
sessing cxtiirior  was  added  to  these  advantages. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  to  command 
an  army  raised  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, over  whom  he  obtained  various  successes, 
.  wl\ich  in  the  end  obliged  them  to  submit.     His 
services   were  rewarded  by  the  permission  to 
oiVer  himself  before  the  legal  age  for  the  con- 
sulate, which  he  filled  A.D.  12.    Near  the  close 
uf  Augustus's  reign  Germanicus  was  sent  with 
an  army  into  Gaul,  with  orders  thence  to  attack 
the  German  provinces  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  Arminius,  iiad  sliaken  off  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
He  was  coileciing  the  tribute  in  Gaul  when  he 
received  advice  of  the  death  of  Augustus;   and 
knowing  himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Ti- 
berius, he  was  the  more  anxious  to  exact  oaths 
of  lidelity  to  liim  from  the  provincials.     A  fu- 
rious sedition  at  this  time  broke  out  among  the 
legions  upon  the  Lower  Rhine  commanded  by 
Cxcina,  as  well   as   the  army  on  the    Upper 
Rhine,  under  the  supcrintendance  of  Germani- 
cus,    He  hastened  thither,    ami  for  a  time  ap- 
peased the  commotion  by  promises  and  largesses. 
It   broke   out  again,  however,  soon  after,  and 
became  so  formidable,  tliat  he  thought   it  pru- 
dent to  send  his  wife  and  infant  son  out  of  the 
camp.      '1  his   circumstance   alTectcd    the    sol- 
diery ;  and  Germanicus,  following  the  impres- 
sion with  a  pathetic  speech,  brought  them  back 
to  their  duty.     Two  legions,  which  continued 
in  their   mutiny,  were    afterwards    reduceil  to 
order  by  setting  the  well-afTected  among  them 
to  massacre  the  seditious.     The  slaughter  made 
on  this  occasion  sliockcd  the  liumanity  cf  the 
prince,  but   the  termination  of  this  dangerous 
revolt  was  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  his 
prudence  and  vigour.     He  had  also  displayed 
his   fidelity  on   the  occasion,  by  rejecting  with 
horror  the  proposal  made  him  by  the  mutineers 
of  seizing  the  empire  for  liimself.      In  order  to 
give  employment  to  the  still  irritated   spirits  of 
the  soldiers,  he  led  tlicm  across  the  Rhine,  and 
made  a  most  bloody  and  destructive  inroad  into 
the  country  oPtlic  Marsi.     His  return  was  mo- 
lesteil  by  a  violent  attack  from  several  associated 
tribes,  which  he  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
A  triumph  was  decreed  him  for  tlus   success, 
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but  the  war  in  Germany  was  Jtill  far  from  b<?n)i:; 
terminated.     The   dissensions    between    Armi- 
nius (see  his  article)  and  Segestes  gave  occasion 
to  Germanicus  the  next  year  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  the  country  of  the  Catti.    He  then  un- 
dertook to  relieve  Segestes,  who  was  invested 
in  his  campby  Aimiiiius  ;  and  niarcliing  against 
that  leader,  he  defeated  him,  and   made  a  cap- 
tive of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Segestes-    Ar- 
minius united  several  of  the  neighbouring  trib.-s 
against  the   Romans  ;  but   Germanicus,  pene- 
trating still  further  iuto  the  country,  laid  waste 
all  the   tract   between  the  Lippe   and   the  Ems. 
Being  then  near   the  spot  in  which  Varus   and 
his  legions  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Germans,  he 
resolved  to  perform  the  pious  ofiicc  of  bestow- 
ing funeral  rites  upon  their  remains.     He  pro- 
ceeded  with  his  army  to  tlie   forest  of  Tcuto- 
burgium,  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  having 
gathered  the  scattered  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
countrymen,  he  caused   them  to  be  buried   in 
one  common  grave,  himself  laying  the  first  tuif 
of  the  mound  that  covered  them.    1  hough  such 
an   action  was  well  calculated  to   increase  his 
popularity,  it  gave  food  to  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
berius,   who   also   found  an    objection    in    tl»e 
augural  character  of  Germanicus  against  his  of- 
ficiating in  rites  of  this  nature.     The  return  of 
the  Roman  general  to  the  borders  was  molested 
by  the  pursuit  of  tlie  Germans,  in  which   his 
lieutenant  C-jecina  was  brought  into  imminent 
peril ;  and  two  legions   which   were  marching 
back  by  the  sea-coast  suffered  great  loss  from 
the  flowing   of   the  tide.     On   the  whole,  the 
events  of  this  campaign  seem  to  have  been  as 
likely  to  impress  the  Romans  with  a  dread  of 
Germany,  as  to  inspire  the   Germans  with  ap- 
prehensions of  Roman  power. 

Germanicus  passed  the  winter  in  preparations 
for  a  new  expedition,  and  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  16  he  embarked  his  legions,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  river  Ems.  Thence  lie 
m. Itched  to  the  banks  of  the  AVcser,  on  tlie  op- 
posite side  of  which  Arminius  was  posted.  1  he 
Romans  crossed  that  river,  ar.d  various  actions 
ensued,  in  which  th'e  Germans  fougiit  witli 
great  bravery,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  discipline  and  generalship. 
The  concluding  battle  was  attended  with  great 
sl.iughter  to  the  Germans,  and  gave  the  Roman 
commander  occasion  to  raise  a  trophy  with  the 
proud  inscription  of  "  'I'he  nations  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe  subdued  by  tlie  army  of  Ti- 
berius Caesar;"  but  this  subjugation  was,  in 
fact,  only  a  temporary  cessation  of  contest  witji 
present  force.  Germanicus  brouglit  back  his 
uriny,  partly  down  the  Ems  by  sea  ;  which  dit 
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V'.sicn  cncountercti  dreadful  tcnipests,  to  the  loss 
ot  inany  of  the  transports,  ar.d  dispersion  of  tlic 
rest.  The  news  of  this  disaster  incited  the 
Germans  to  fresh  hostilities,  which  the  activity 
of  the  general  soon  repressed.  It  was  the  gre;it 
point  of  ambition  in  Germanicus  to  renew  tiie 
war  in  these  parts,  which  he  flattered  himself 
■would  end  in  the  entire  conquest  of  Germany  ; 
but  Tiberius,  either  jealous  of  his  successes,  or 
convinced  that  no  lasting  advantage  to  the  em- 
pire could  arise  from  such  costly  and  hazardous 
encerpviscs,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  with  many 
compliments  upon  his  past  exploits,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  second  consulate.  He  received 
him  upon  his  return  with  great  demonstrations 
of  affection,  and  procured  him  a  triumph,  which 
was  ccL'brated  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Tliat  part  of  the  spectacle  which  was  the  most 
touching  to  tlie  Roman  people  was  the  chariot 
of  the  victor,  filled  with  his  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Various  disturbances  at  this  time  arose  in  the 
East,  and  Germanicus  was  appointed  with  very 
extensive  powers  to  go  thither  and  restore  tran- 
quillity. As  a  balance  to  his  authority,  the  su- 
spicious emperor  placed  Cn.  Piso  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a  violent  and  haughty 
temper,  and  elated  with  the  influence  his  wife 
Flancina  possessed  over  the  empress  Livia. 
Germanicus  was  arrived  in  Greece  wlien  he  en- 
tered upon  his  second  consulship,  A.D.  i8,  hav- 
ing the  emperor  for  his  colleague.  In  his  pro- 
gress he  visited  Athens,  where  he  was  received 
with  ail  the  excessive  and  ingenious  adulation 
usually  practised  by  that  people.  In  return,  he 
treated  the  citizens  with  great  affability  and  re- 
spect, walking  among  them  attended  only  by  a 
single  lictor.  He  then  sailed  to  Euboea  and 
Lesbos,  in  which  isle  Agrippina  was  delivered 
of  her  last  child ;  thence  he  touched  upon 
Thrace,  and,  crossing  into  Asia,  viewed  the 
Tuins  of  Troy,  and  consulted  the  oracle  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo  at  Colophon.  Piso  hastily  fol- 
lowed him;  and  after  terrifying  the  Athenians 
by  a  severe  harangue,  in  which  he  threw  out 
oblique  reproaches  on  Germanicus,  embarked 
for  Rhodes,  where  he  would  have  perished  by 
shipwreck,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  hu- 
mane assistance  of  that  prince,  whom  he  over- 
took there.  Germanicus  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
ecute the  chief  business  of  his  commission.  In 
Armenia  he  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Zeno,  son  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  He  then  reduced  Cappadocia  and 
Comagene  to  the  state  of  Roman  provinces. 
He  underwent  some  further  affronts  from  Piso, 
with  whom  he  had  an  interview  at  Cyrrum  in 


Syria,  which  passed  with  mutual  scorn  and  re- 
proach. Soon  after,  he  renewed  the  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Parthians.  In  the  ensuing 
year  he  made  a  progress  into  Egypt,  and  vie%ved 
all  the  curiosities  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  public  granaries  to  tlie  people, 
who  were  suffering  under  a  scarcity.  Tiberius, 
however,  in  a  letter,  severely  reprehended  him 
for  visiting  a  province  which  all  senators  and 
persons  of  rank  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

Upon  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  he 
found  that  Piso  had  abrogated  every  regulation 
M'hich  he  had  established  among  the  legions  and 
in  the  cities,  and  his  indignation  at  this  conduct 
widened  the  breach  between  them.  At  this 
time  Germanicus  was  attacked  with  a  disease, 
whicli  afterwards  proved  fatal.  A  temporary 
recovery  was  celebrated  by  the  people  of  An- 
tloch  with  festal  sacrifices,  which  Piso  inde- 
cently disturbed  by  his  lictors,  and  then  left  the 
place.  The  prince  soon  relapsed,  and  his  de- 
pression of  spirits  was  aggravated  by  the  per- 
suasion that  Piso  had  given  him  poison.  This 
suspicion  seems  to  have  been  received  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  by  most  writers  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy ;  yet  Tacitus  himself,  who  mentions  it, 
and  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour  Piso,  or 
Tiberius,  from  whose  suggestions  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  acted,  expressly  says  that  the  charge 
of  poisoning  Germanicus  was  feebly  supported  ; 
and  the  alleged  manner  of  his  doing  it  is  a  ma- 
nifest absurdity.  There  might,  perhaps,  be 
some  truth  in  the  discovery  of  magical  rites 
practised  against  the  prince's  life,  the  dread  of 
which  might  add  to  his  disorder.  Under  the 
impression  of  these  injuries,  Germanicus  so- 
lemnly renounced  all  friendship  with  Piso,  and 
conjured  his  friends  to  prosecute  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  the  authors  of  his  death.  He  took 
a  most  tender  farewel  of  his  wife,  whom  he  re- 
quested for  the  sake  of  their  children  to  mode- 
rate her  high  and  impatient  spirit ;  and  soon 
after  expired,  at  Epidaphne  near  Antioch, 
A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  manner  in  which  the  news  of  his  danger 
was  received  at  Rome  proved  the  warmth  of 
affection  which  he  had  inspired.  Every  other 
concern  was  forgotten  in  the  fluctuations  of  fear 
and  hope  on  his  account ;  and  when  his  death 
was  known,  the  people,  without  waiting  for 
any  order  from  the  magistrates,  forsook  the  fo- 
rum, shut  up  their  houses,  and  assumed  every 
token  of  universal  sorrow.  A  profusion  of  ho- 
nours was  decreed  to  his  memory,  and  even 
foreign  princes  and  nations  joined  their  testi- 
monies of  esteem  and  regret.  Germanicus,  be- 
sides his  civil  and  military  talents,  had  preten- 
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sions  to  literary  reputation.  He  wrote  and 
pubiishcti  some  Greek  comedies,  and  is  said  to 
Lave  translated  the  Phenomena  of  Aratiis  into 
liatin  verse,  though  some  modem  critics  ascribe 
this  version  to  the  emperor  Domitian,  who  also 
bore  the  title  of  Germanicus.  He  was  likewise  a 
patron  of  letters,  and  Ovid  dedicates  to  him  his 
I'asti.  Tai-iti  Annnl.  I.  iS'  11.  Suetonius  in  Cw 
ligul.      XJnivers.  Hiit. — A. 

GERM  ANUS  I.  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  former  part  of  the  ciglith  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  patrician  named  Justinian,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Pagonatus,  who  cruelly  ordered  the  subject 
of  this  article  to  be  deprived  of  his  manhood. 
1"he  first  dignity  of  which  M'e  find  Gtrmanus 
in  possession  was  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicum  ; 
whence,  in  tlie  year  715,  he  was  translated  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  In  this  si- 
tuation he  was  not  distinguished  by  any  transac- 
tions of  sufficient  moment  to  be  recorded  before 
the  year  726,  when  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaur- 
ian  issued  out  an  edict  forbidding  the  worship  of 
image.").  On  this  occasion  the  patriarch  dis- 
covered much  superstitious  zeal  in  favour  of 
image  worship,  pretending  that  it  had  been 
authorised  by  the  practice  of  seven  centuries, 
and  illustrating  its  lawfulness  by  the  fabulous 
lurrations  concerning  images  of  the  virgin  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  picture  of  Christ  sent 
to  the  king  of  Abgara,  and  other  absurd  le- 
gends. For  four  years  the  emperor  bore  with 
great  patience  the  resistance  which  Germanus 
shewed  to  his  ciliet  ;  but  at  length,  becoming 
irritated  at  the  effects  of  his  example,  by  which 
an  ignorant  populace  was  encouraged  to  out- 
rageous acts  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Constantinople  in  730,  by 
whicli  the  patriarch  was  degraded  from  his  dig- 
nity, but  pcrmiited  to  retire  to  his  paternal  seat, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  iiis  days  in 
peace  and  quietness-  He  is  said  to  have  died 
about  tlie  year  740.  In  the  Grtek  and  Latin 
churches  he  is  honoured  as  a  saint  and  confessor, 
for  having  zealously  dcfcmlcd  iho  suptrstition 
of  image  worship.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  "  De  sex  Synodis  Oecumcriicis,  &c." 
of  which  the  most  complete  edition  was  given 
by  >tephen  le  Moyne,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Varia  Sacra,"  1685  ;  "An  Apology  for  .St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
accused  him  of  falling  into  the  Errors  of  Ofi- 
gen,"  conmiended  by  Photius  in  liigh  terms, 
but  no  longer  extant ;  three  "  Epi.-.tles,"  to  Joiin 
bishop  of  Synnada,  Constantinc  bishop  of  Nu- 
colia,  and  'I'homas  bishop  of  Clauiliopolis,  in- 
serted in  tlic  seventh  volume  of  tiic  "  Collec- 


tio  Contil. ;"  and  some  "  Sermons,"  and 
"  Hymns,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  "  Biblioth.  Patr.,"  and  of  Com- 
befi's  "  Auctuarium,"  as  referred  to  by  Fabri- 
cius.  Some  other  pieces  have  also  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  which  the  ablest  critics  concur  in 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  F^- 
bricii  Bil>l.  Grac.  vol.  X.  lib.  v.  cnp.  41.  C  ive's 
Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eicon.  Dupin. 
Moreri.      Mosh.  Ere/.  Hist.  S-rr.  FHI.—  M. 

GERMANUS  II.  surnamed  Naupi.ius  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  on  the  Propontis,  was  pa- 
triaieli  of  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  entered  into  the  monastic  state,  and 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety,  that  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
patriarchal  see,  about  the  year  1222,  Germanus 
was  transferred  immediately  from  the  cloister  to 
that  dignity.  As  Constantinople  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Latins, he  iixed  thepatriarchal 
residence  at  the  city  of  Nice,  where  he  held  a 
synod  in  the  year  1233.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  dignity  in  the  year  124c,  and  again  restored  to 
it  in  the  year  1 254.  His  death  took  place  cither  in 
that  or  in  the  following  year.  Among  the  works 
of  which  he  was  most  probably  the  author,  that 
have  been  improperly  ascribed  to  Germanus  I. 
is  a  mystical  treatise,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
liturgy,  and  entitled  "  Rerum  Lccleslasticarum 
Theoria."  It  is  inserted  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  second  volume  of  Fronto  Ducxus's 
"  Auctuarium,"  and  is  evidently  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt and  interpolated  state.  In  the  same  num- 
ber are,  "  An  Oration,"  delivered  upon  tJAO 
dedication  of  the  church  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  upon  the  nursing  of  our  Saviour,  extant  in 
Combcli's  "  Origin.  Constantin.  ;"  a  "  Pane- 
gyric" on  the  vir;^;in,  and  a  "  Sermon"  on  the 
nativity,  published  in  the  same  work  ;  and 
"  Homilies,"  on  thebchciding  of  St.  Jolin  the 
Baptist,  the  presentation,  J*cc.  inserted  in  tire 
first  volume  of  Combefi's  "  Auctuariinn."  To 
the  same  Germanus  are  to  be  ascribed  the  two 
"  Epistles"  to  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  the  cardi- 
nals, on  the  siibject  of  ini  union  between  tire 
eastern  and  the  western  churches,  inserted  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil. ;" 
two  encyelieal  "  Epistles"  to  tlie  Cypriote, 
edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  second  volume 
of  Cotelerius's  "  Monument.  Eccl.  Gr.^c. ;" 
together  with  various  "  Decrees,"  "  Orations," 
'*  Homilii;s,"  and  a  number  of  inodited  pieces, 
for  the  titles  of  whiih  we  must  refer  to  Fabricii 
Bil/t. Gticc.  W.  A',  lib.v.  Clip.  4 1 .  Cavti  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  IL  sub.  sac.    Sci-olast.   Dupin.    Alorcri. — M. 

There    was    a    third    Gek.manus,  who  was 
translated  to  the  patri.irehato  of  Constantinople 
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from  the  see  of  Adrinnoplf-,  in  tlie  year  1267, 
but  who  resigned  his  dignity  within  a  few 
months  after  his  election.  Fnhricius  tit  supr. 
ci'at.     Morerl. — M. 

GERMON,  BARTHOLOMr.w,  a  celebrated 
French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Orhars,  in  the  year 
1663,  ani.1  commenced  hi.?  noviciate  in  the  or- 
<ler  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  his  studies, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  his  know- 
ledge of  antiquities,  and  of  theology.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  long  contest  with  fathers  Mabillon 
and  Constant,  both  belonging  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
diplom.-is  ;  and  published  several  treatises  daring 
the  years  i-jc^,  1706,  and  1707,  written  m 
pure  and  elegant  Latin,  and  forming  together 
three  volumes  1 2mo.  the  titles  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Moreri.  I'he  greater  part  of  the 
learned  world,  however,  agreed  in  awarding 
the  victory  to  the  Benedictines.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  concerning  grace;  and, 
besides  other  pieces,  whicli  are  particularised  in 
our  authority,  was  the  author  of  a  theological 
treatise  "  On  the  Hundred  and  One  Proposi- 
tions of  Qiiesnel  condemned  by  the  Bull  Uui- 
genittn"  in  two  large  volumes  4to.  This  work 
was  adopted  by  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  wlio 
published  it  in  his  own  name.     Moreri. — M. 

GERMONIO,  Anastasio,  an  eminent  ca- 
nonist, was  born  at  Sala,  in  die  marquisate  of 
Ceva  in  Piedmont,  in  1551.  Either  through 
the  neglect  of  his  parents,  or  his  own  disinclin- 
ation to  learning,  he  had  reached  his  twenty- 
second  year  before  he  had  acquired  more  tlian 
the  mere  rudiments  of  letters.  He  then  began 
to  apply  so  much  in  earnest,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  and  a  half  he  made  up  all  his  defi- 
ciencies. He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  first 
at  Turin,  and  then  at  Padua.  At  the  former 
of  these  universities  he  received  his  degree  from 
the  hand  of  his  tutor,  the  celebrated  Pancirolus, 
who  expressed  great  astonishment  at  his  profi- 
ciency. He  obtained  a  chair  of  canon-law  at 
Turin,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  after  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  posts  of  apostolical- 
protonotary  and  metropolitan  archdeacon.When 
his  archbishop  was  created  a  cardinal,  he  ac- 
companied him  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the 
esteem  of  Sixtus  V.  and  the  succeeding  pon- 
tiffs. Clement  VIII.  joined  him  to  the  con- 
gregation formed  for  compiling  the  seventh 
book  of  decretals,  in  wliich  were  to  be  inserted 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  with  proper 
fxplanations ;  but  after  the  work  was  finished 
.ind  sent  to  the  press,  political  reasons  caused 


the  court  of  Rome  to  suspend  the  publication. 
Germonio,  meantime,  obtained  so  much  repu- 
tation for  legal  knowledge  and  dexterity  in 
business,  that  the  dukes  of  Urbi no  and  Savoys 
entrusted  him  with  die  managemenf  of  their 
concerns  at  the  see  of  Rome.  He  refused  two 
bishoprics,  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  of  Tarantasia  in  Savoy.  The 
duke  Chnrles-Emaiuiel  sent  him  as  his  embas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  died  in 
1627.  Germonio  is  highly  extolled  by  several 
eminent  jurists,  especially  by  Antonio  Fabri, 
who  praises  him  for  having  freed  the  language 
of  jurisprudence  from  barbarism,  and  restored 
it  to  its  original  purity.  Of  his  works,  besides 
his  Notes  on  the  Decretals,  and  Paratitlcs  on 
tlie  Digest  and  Code,  are  :  "  De  Sacrorum  im- 
munitatibus  Lib.  tres ;  nec-non  de  indultis  apos- 
tolicis  tractatus,"  printed  at  the  Vatican,  1591, 
folio :  "  Pomeridianse  Sessiones  in  quibus  La- 
tinoeLinguredignitas  defenditur,  &c."  1580,  4to. 
All  his  works,  revised  by  himself,  were  printed 
at  Rome,  1623,  folio.     Moreri,  Tiraboschi. — A. 

GERSON,  John.     See  Charlier. 

GERSTEN,  Christian-Louis,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Giessen,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1701.  As  he  had  applied  with  great 
diligence  to  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
sciences,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
former  in  1733  ;  but  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  regard  to  a 
suit  which  he  had  with  his  brother-in-law,  re- 
specting money  concerns,  he  was  declared  con- 
tumacious, and  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  salary. 
On  this  account  he  left  Giessen  in  1744I,  and 
next  year  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  He 
tlien  went  to  Allona  and  Petersburgh  ;  but  not 
meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected, 
he  returned  to  Darmstadt.  Here  he  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  to  recover  his  professorship;  but 
falling  into  needy  circumstances,  he  wrote  a 
letter  couched  in  very  insulting  language  to  the 
landgrave.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  he 
was  arrested  at  Franckfort  in  1748,  and  doom- 
ed to  perpetual  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Marxburg,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  two 
hundred  florins.  As  every  indulgence  consist- 
ent with  his  situation  was  granted  to  him,  he 
employed  his  time  in  instructing  young  persons 
in  the  mathematics,  and  by  constant  observation 
acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  fore- 
tellingchangesof  the  weather. Though  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
but  rather  continued  to  offend  the  court  by 
insulting  petitions,  he  vi'as  released  from  con- 
finement in  1-60,  and  kept  for  a  year  at  Brau- 
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bach,  by  way  of  trial  liow  far  his  behaviour 

would  h-:  amended.  Before  he  obtained  com- 
plete liberty,  he  went  privately  to  Wisbaden, 
Oft".:iibach,  and  Franckfoit,  where  he  kept  him- 
self concealed,  and  died  in  the  last-mentioned 
place,  exceedingly  poor,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1762,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an 
able  mathematician  r.nd  an  lionest  man,  who 
had  rendered  himself  unfortunate  merely  by 
ignorance  of  tlic  world  and  unexampled  ob- 
stinacy. His  works  are  :  •'  Tentamina'  Sy- 
stematis  novi  ad  Mutationes  Biirometri,  ex  Na- 
tura  elatcris  Aerei  demonstrandis,"  Frankfort, 
J  73  3,  8vo.  ;  "  Alethodusnovaad  liclipsesTerrK 
&  AppulsusLunae  ad  Stellas  supputandas,"G/Vj- 
seri,  1740,  4to.  ;  "  Exercitationes  rccentiores 
circa  Roris  Meteora,"  OJJ\ribach,  1 748,  8vo. ; 
•'  Methodus  nova  Calculi  Eclipsium  Tcrrx  spe- 
cialis,"  in  the  Philosophical  'i'ransactions,  vol. 
XLiii.  No.  482  ;  "  INIercurius  sub  Sole  visus, 
&  Observatus  in  Specula  Astronomica,"  Giessen, 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  xliv.  No.  48 J,  and  in 
Nov.  Act.  Lips,  1745;  "  Quadrantis  Astrono- 
mici  muralis  Idea  nova  &  peculiaris,"  Phil. 
Transact,  vol.  xliv.  No.  483.  Jocher' s 
Gelehrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

GERVAIS,  Armand-Francis,  at  one  time 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  was  born 
at  Paris,  about  the  year  1660.  He  received 
his  classical  education  at  the  college  of  tlie 
Jesuits,  and  when  he  was  fifteeen  years  of  age 
entered  among  the  bare-footed  Carmelites. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  closely  conform- 
ed himself  to  the  strictest  regulations  of  that 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  literary 
and  theological  studies  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence and  success.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  he  was  appointed  by  his  superiors  to 
teach  theology  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
ortler,  and  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  appointment  with  great  applause.  He 
also  possessed  excellent  qualifications  for  a 
pulpit  orator,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exertions  in  that  opacity.  Afterwards  he  was 
successively  appointed  superior  of  different 
houses  belonging  to  the  order,  and  was  deputed 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  its  in- 
terests with  that  court.  The  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  these  situations  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  he  would  have  risen  to 
the  most  honourable  and  confidential  employ- 
ments in  his  community,  if  he  had  not  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  into  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  then  conducted  uniler  the  new  regu- 
lations of  the  celebrated  abbe  de  Ranee.  This 
resolution  he  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1695, 
and  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  profession, 


was  made  master  of  the  novices,  and  soon 
afterwards  prior.  Upon  a  vacancy  taking  place 
in  the  po^t  of  abbot,  during  the  following  year, 
the  abbe  Ranee  considered  Gervais  to  be  the 
most  proper  person  to  fill  it,  and  accordingly 
obtained  the  king's  nomination  of  him  to  that 
dignity.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  studied 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  new  abbot, 
who  soon  began  to  alarm  him  by  the  clianges 
which  he  introduced  into  the  institution,  with- 
out deigning  to  ask  his  advice,  and  tending  to 
overthrow  his  new-formed  and  favourite  sy- 
stem. These  changes  produced  such  com- 
plaints against  Gerv.iis,  that  in  the  year  1698 
he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  dignity  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  to  quit  his  residence  at 
the  monastery.  From  this  time  he  wandered 
about,  from  solitude  to  solitude,  following  the 
same  ascetic  course  of  life  which  he  had  prac- 
tised at  La  Trappe,  and  publishing  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  principal  are  noticed 
below.  Having,  in  the  year  1745,  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  curious  and  interesting 
"  General  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in 
France,"  4to.  in  which  a  severe  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Bernardins,  they  applied  to  the 
court,  by  which  a  letter  of  arrest  was  issued 
out  against  him,  and  he  was  immured  within 
the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  dcs  Reclus,  in  the 
diocese  of  Troyes,  where  he  died  in  1751,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one.  He  was  ad- 
mired for  his  learning,  and  respected  for  many 
virtues;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
beloved,  on  account  of  the  Impetuosity,  unstea- 
diness, and  singularities  of  his  temper,  and  his 
sour  forbidding  manners.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  The  Life  of  St.  Cyprian,  &c.  including 
an  Abridgment  of  that  Father's  Works,  with 
critical  and  historical  Notes,  theological  Dis- 
sertations, &c."  1717,  4to. ;  "The  Lives  of 
Peter  Abelard  and  of  his  VVife  Heloisc,  fee." 
1720,  two  volumes  i2mo. ;  a  translation  ©f 
"  The  genuine  Letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
taken  from  an  ancient  Latin  MS.  with  curious 
historical  and  critical  Notes,''  1723,  i2mo.  ; 
"The  History  of  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
&c."  1 72 1,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  accom- 
panied with  some  learned  dissertations  on  an- 
tiquarian and  ecclesiastical  topics;  "A  Defence 
of  the  preceding,  and  of  the  Abbe  Ranee, 
against  the  Strictures  and  Invectives  of  Father 
Vincent  Thuiller,  inserted  in  the  first  Volume 
of  the  posthumous  Works  of  Father  Mabillon," 
1725,12010.;  "  The  Lifcof  St.  Iren-.cus,  &c." 
172^,  two  volumes  i2mo.;  "The  Life  of 
Rulhnus,  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Aquilela," 
1724,  two  volumes  izmo. ;  "The  Life  of  St. 
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Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  &c."  1735, 
three  volumes  iimo.;  "  Ihe  Life  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  with  an  Analysis  of  hisWorks,  ice." 
1738,  4to. -,  "The  Life  of  St.  Paulinus,  Bi- 
shop of  Nola,  &c."  174^,410.  -,  "  The  History 
of  the  Abbe  Joachim,  surnamed  the  Prophet, 
&c."  1745,  *"'"  volumes  i2mo. ;  "  A  critical 
and  impartial  Examination  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Abbe  Ranee,  Reformer  of  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  written  by  M.\L  Maupou  and  Mar- 
sollier,"  1744,  i2mo. ;  some  treatises  "against 
Father  Courayer,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Validity 
of  English  Ordinations,  &c."  Moreri.  Notiv. 
Diet.  Hist.—n. 

GERVAISE,  Nicholas,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic and  missionary,  was  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian in  Paris.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  he 
accompanied  some  missionaries  to  Siam,  in 
which  country  he  remained  four  years,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Siamese  language, 
books,  and  history.  Upon  his  return  he  pub- 
lished "  Histoire  Naturelle  &  Politique  du 
Royaume  de  Siam,"  4to.  1688  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  added,  by  way  of  supplement,  "  De- 
scription Historique  du  Royaume  de  Maca^ar," 
l2mo.  These  works  bear  the  marks  of  a  ju- 
venile writer,  but  are  not  destitute  of  curious 
and  valuable  observations.  He  then  entered 
the  church,  and  became  a  rector  at  Vannes  in 
Brittany.  The  provostship  of  Suevre  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  was  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him,  on  which  account  he 
tiiought  proper  to  draw  up  a  "  Life  of  St. 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  with  a  History  of  the 
Foundation  of  his  Church,"  410.  i6f)).  This 
work  abounds  with  superfluous  digressions, 
hasty  opinions,  and  misplace<l  sallies,  and  drew 
upon  him  an  attack  from  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  iSt.  Maur.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished "  A  History  of  the  Roman  Senator 
Boethius,  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Works,  and 
Notes  and  Dissertations  historical  and  theolo- 
gical," i2mo.  The  relation  of  tiic  kings  of 
France  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  of  which 
they  are  abbots  and  canons,  induced  M.  Ger- 
vaise,  in  1 721,  to  celebrate  with  great  pomp 
the  festival  of  St.  J,evvis,  and  to  pronounce  a 
panegyric  on  the  royal  saint.  He  also  made 
collections  for  a  life  of  him,  but  the  work  never 
appeared.  About  1724,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Horren. 
He  afterwards  embarked  for  the  place  of  his 
mission  in  Guiana,  where,  with  all  his  eccle- 
siastics, he  was  massacred  by  the  Caribbs  in 
November,    1729.      A'Ureri. — A. 

GERVAS  t  OF  Tilbury,  called  TMurcnsh, 
an  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  took  his 


■name  from  his  native  place,  Tilbury  in  Essex, 
and  was  nephew  to  king  Henry  IL  He  was  in 
favour  with  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  who  made 
him  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  He 
wrote  a  large  commentary  on  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's British  History,  entitled  "  Illustrationes 
Galfredi,"  and  also  a  tripartite  History  of  Eng- 
land. To  him  is  likev/ise  ascribed  the  compila- 
tion of  the  exchequer  book,  entitled  "  Liber 
Niger  Scaccarii,"  though,  by  Mr.  Madox,  who 
gave  a  correct  edition  of  it,  Richard  Nelson, 
bishop  of  London,  is  supposed  to  have  been  its 
true  author.  Other  works  of  Gervase  are  : 
"  A  History  of  the  Holy  Land  ;"  "  Origenes 
Burgundionum  ;"  "  .Mirabilia  Orbis  ;"  and  a 
chronicle  entitled  "  Imperialium  Otiorum,  Lib. 
III."  Fas<ii  Hist.  Lat.  Nicclsoti's  Hist.  Libr. 
Jiloreri. — A. 

GESNER,  CoNKAD,  a  physician,  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  industrious 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  of  parents  in  humble 
life  at  Zurich,  in  15 16.  During  his  youth  he 
had  to  struggle  with  that  indigence  to  which 
scholars  without  fortune  are  so  peculiarly  lia- 
ble. With  difficulty  he  obtained  school-learn- 
ing in  his  native  place  ;  and  visiting  Strasburg 
for  his  improvement,  he  was  obliged  to  become 
the  domestic  servant  of  one  of  the  professors, 
who  taught  him  Hebrew,  He  was  afterwards 
sent  with  some  public  assistance  to  France, 
where  he  enlarged  his  sphere  of  study,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  others.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ventured  to  indulge  an  amorous  at- 
tachment, and  married  in  his  twentieth  year. 
He  taught  boys  their  grammar  for  a  mainte- 
nance, and  at  his  leisure  studied  books  of  medi- 
cine. He  had  already  imbibed  from  an  uncle 
that  ardour  for  botanical  pursuits  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  A  stipend  was  given 
him  to  study  at  Basil,  and  at  that  university  he 
improved  himself  in  medical  knowledge  anil  in 
Greek.  Ik'ing  invited  to  Lausanne,  he  there 
for  three  years  occupied  the  Greek  professor- 
ship, and  began  to  publish  in  botany  and  ma- 
teria-mcdica.  He  then  visited  Montpellier, 
and,  after  a  short  stay,  went  again  to  Basil, 
wluire  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phvsic, 
with  which  lie  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Thenceforth  Zurich  was  the  place  of  his  fixed 
residence  ;  and,  besides  the  practice  of  physic, 
he  was  employed  in  giving  public  lectures  on 
philosophy,  especially  the  branches  of  ethics 
and  physics.  These,  however,  were  a  small 
part  of  his  labours.  He  took  several  journeys 
for  the  purpose  of  ex.i mining  and  collecting 
plants  and  other  objects  of  natural  histdry,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  person  upon  record  who 
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formed  a  museum,  lie  cultivated  a  botanical 
r.udc:n  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  income  permitt>;d, 
he  njaintaincd  at  his  own  cxpence  a  painter  and 
engraver,  whose  labours  he  himself  assisted  and 
diretti-d.  He  maintained  correspondences  witli 
the  learned  all  over  Europe,  from  whose  com- 
municaiions  he  enriched  his  own  observations, 
and  accumulated  the  immense  store  of  facts  in 
natural  I'.istory  which  has  placed  him  among 
its  principal  benefactors.  The  number  of 
books  vhich  he  published  might  alone  seem 
sufficient  employment  for  a  life  much  longer 
than  his,  and  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  in- 
cessant application.  AVitlr  these  literary  merits 
he  joined  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence  ; 
he  was  modest,  upright,  humane,  liberal,  and 
pious.  This  truly  excellent  person  died  of  the 
plague  in  1565,  aged  forty-nine. 

Gesner  is  first  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  botanist. 
In  this  department,  he  was  tlie  first  who  had 
a  clear  notion  of  method,  and  who  discerned 
the  existence  of  genera  comprehending  many 
species,  and  classes  containing  many  genera. 
He  also  distinguished  various  natural  classes 
in  his  book  "On  the  Collection  of  Plants."  He 
determined  affinities  from  tlie  flower  and  seed, 
which  he  drew  with  great  care  in  his  figures. 
By  his  discoveries  of  new  plants  or  investigation 
of  doubtful  ones,  he  at  least  doubled  the  old 
catalogues,  and  at  his  death  had  prepared  draw- 
ings of  fifteen  hundred  species :  of  these, 
some  are  as  elegant  and  accurate  as  any  later 
ones,  expressing  the  botanic  character,  and  all 
the  parts.  He  very  diligently  studied  the  me- 
dicinal virtues  of  plants,  frequently  making  ex- 
periments upon  himself,  as  well  as  collecting 
practical  observations  from  common  use.  Some 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies  were  introduced 
by  him  into  practice  ;  and  he,  first  of  the  mo- 
derns, rescued  opium  from  the  rank  of  poison^, 
and  shewed  it  to  be  a  sudorific  and  a  medicine 
of  great  efficacy.  His  principal  writings  under 
this  head  were  :  "  Apparatus  &  Delectus  sim- 
plicium  Mcdicamcntorum  J  Ik  de  Compositionc 
Medicamentorum  :"  "  Catalogus  Plantarum, 
Nomina  Latinc,  Grxce,  Germanise,  &  Gal- 
ilee proponens  :"  "  Enumeratio  Medicamento- 
rum purgantiuni,&c.:"  "  Tabula;  Collectionum 
in  Gcnere,  in  Usum  Pharmacopolorum  :"  "  De 
secretls  Remedlis  Thesaurus;"  "  De  Stirpium 
aliquot  Nominibus  veteribus  &  novls  :"  "  Hor- 
torum  Germanla;  Descriptio."  He  also  edited 
the  "  Hist.  Stirpium  &  Adnotationes  in  Dios- 
coridem"  of  Valerius  Cordus,  adding  many 
new  and  fine  plates  of  his  own  ;  and  published 
an  Epitome  of  Mattluolus,  with  such  additions 
of  descriptions  and  plates  as  to  make  it  a  most 


valuable  work.  His  medical  writings  ftre  cf.ieflv 
comprised  in  those  on  botany  and  nir.teria- 
medica  :  but  there  may  be  mentioned  besides, 
his"Libellitresmcdicini.les;  de  Sanitate  tuenda; 
contra  Luxum  Conviviorum  ;  &  contra  Notas 
astroJogicas  in  Venis  secandis;"  and  "  Libel- 
lum  de  Lacte  &  Operibus  lactariis."  After 
his  death  appeared  his  "  Epist.Marum  Medicinal. 
Lib.  Ill,"  edited  by  Caspar  Wulfius,  to  which  a 
fourth  book  was  afterwards  added.  They  are 
replete  with  valuable  obser\-ations,  medical  and 
botanical.  He  also  edited  several  pieces  of  the 
ancient  medical  writers,  and  published  a  col- 
lection of  chirurgical  writers  in  one  volume 
folio. 

In  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  his 
great  work,  "  Historla  Anii:i;Jium,"  takes  the 
lead.  This  he  had  intended  to  comprise  in  six 
books,  of  which  he  published  four  ;  on  vivi- 
paroiis  quadrupeds  ;  on  oviparous  quadrupeds  ; 
on  birds;  and  on  fishes  and  aquatics.  The 
two  remaining  M-ere  to  have  been  on  serpents, 
and  on  insects.  His  collections  in  this  per- 
formance are  a  rich  treasure  of  all  the  know- 
ledge then  possessed  on  these  subjects.  He 
wrote  also  "  De  Fossilibus,  Gemmis,  Lapldi- 
bus,  Metallis,  &c. ;"  "  De  Therniis  Si  Fon- 
tibus  medicatis  Helvetice  &  Germanla; ;"  and 
"  Descriptio  Montis  fractl  sive  Piioti." 

In  philology  his  labours  were  not  less  consi- 
derable. The  principal  were :  a  "  Lexicon 
Graeco-iatinumj"  and  a  "  Libliotheca  univer- 
salis, seu  Catalogus  Librorum  lociipletissimus 
omnium  Scriptorum,  Lingua  Latlna,  Graeca, 
&  Hebraica,  exstantium  &  non-exstantium," 
folio.  This  last  has  been  several  tin  cs  repub- 
lished with  additions.  Frehiri  Thiatr.  Hidkii 
Blbl.  Med.  ^  Botai,.—A. 

GESNER,  John  James,  professor  in  the 
Caroline  college  at  Zuricii,  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1707,  and  died  there  in  1787.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  valuable  works  on 
numismatics,  and  left  an  extensive  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  to  his  brotlier,  professor  John 
Gesner.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works  : 
"Thesaurus  Universalis  onniium  Nuniismatum 
veterum  Gr;eeorum  &  Romanorum,"  Tiiric. 
1733,  four  volumes  folio;  '<  Specimen  Rei 
Numarix',"  ibid.  1735;  "Numismata  Rcgum 
Macedonia;  omnia  qua;  Laboribus  celcberrimo- 
rum  Vivorum  Crophii,  Lazii,  Golzii,  Patini, 
Spanhemii,  Ilanluini,  Begeri,  WilHii,  Hayniii, 
Liebii,  &c.  ex  regiisalilsquenumismatophylnciis 
hactenus  edita  sunt,  additis  incditis  &  nondum 
dcscriptis,  quotquot  comparare  llcuit,  Integra 
Serle  hlstorlca  tabulis  .^neis  rarprcsentata  di- 
gcssit,  descripsit  &  Notis  variorum  doctissimo- 
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mm  Vivorunj  illustrata  edidit  J.  J.  Gesncr," 
'J uric.  1758,  folio. ;  "  Numismata  Graica  Po- 
puloi-um  Sc  Urbium,"  itici.  1739*1754)  folio; 
"Numifmata  Regum  Syrisc,  ^igypti,  Arsaci- 
<lntum,  PopulovumiSc  Urbium  Grxcix,  Impera- 
toiumRomaiiorum,  Latina  &  GrKca,"  ibid,  sine 
anno,  folio;  "  Numismata  antiqua  Impcratornm 
RomanoruiU  Latina  &  Grajca,"  ibid,  ij'i'i. 
Hir  chi/i^'s  Alaiiiial  of  emineiU  Persons  ivho  died 
in  the  eif^hleenih  Century. — J. 

GtSNER,  John  Matthias,  Britannic  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Gottingen,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philologists  of  the  last  century, 
was  born  on  the  pth  of  April,   1691,  at  Roth, 
in  Anspach,  where  his  father  John  Samuel  was 
a  clergyman.     He  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  the  gynniasium  of  Anspach,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment to   ancient   literature,  as  well  as  to  the 
oriental  languages.     About  the  year  1 7 10,  he 
studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  began  to  give  spe- 
cinrens  of  his  talents   and  learning  by   various 
publicadons.     In  1 7 1  5,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Buddsus,  he  was  appointed  co-rector  of  tlie 
gymnasium  of  Weimar,  and  keeper  of  the  pub- 
lic library.     In  1728  he  was  invited  to  Anspach 
to  be  rector;    but    an   offer  being   afterwards 
made   to  him    of   the  rectorship'  of  Thomas's 
school  at  Leipsic,  he  repaired  in  1730  to  that 
city.     On  the  establishment  of  the   university 
of  Gottingen,  he  was  invited  thither  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  :  he  was  the  first  of  the  fo- 
reign   professors  who    arrived   there  in    1734- 
The  inspection  of  all  the  schools  in  Gottingen, 
as  well  as  of  the  philologic  seminary,  was  en- 
trusted to  him  ;  and  ho  was  at  tlie  same  time 
made    librarian  and  president  of  the   German 
society.     When  the  Royal  Society  was  estab- 
lished at  Gottingen,  in  i75i,l>p  was  the  first 
member  of  the  historical  class  ;  in  1753  he  was 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,   and  in    1 761 
perpetual  director.     This  office,  however,    he 
ilid  not  long  enjoy ;  as   he   died  on  the   3d   of 
August,  the  same  year.     His   principal  works 
are  :    "  Philopatris  Dialogus    Lucianeus,  cum 
Disputatione  dc  illius  ^tate  &  Auctore,"  Jenn, 
1714,  8vo. ;  ''  Institutioncs  Rei  .SchoListicas," 
ibid.    171 5»   8vo.  ;    "  Commentatio   de    Annis 
Ludistiuc  srecularibus  vcttrum  Romanoruni," 
ibid.  17  17,  4to. ;  "  Chrestomathia  Ciceroniana, 
or,  SelectPassages  from  the  Works  of  CicCro," 
ibid.    1717,  8vo. ;    "  Basilii    Tabri   Thesaurus 
Eruditionis  scholasticae  recensitus,  emendatus 
Sc  locupletatus,"  Lips.  1726,  folio;  "  Chresto- 
mathia Pliniana,  or.  Select  Passages  from  Pliny's 
Natural  History,"  1728,  8vo. ;  "  Primx  Line* 
Artis  oratoriae,"  Anspach,  1730,  8vo. ;  "  Dis- 


putatio    de   Philopatride,    Dialogo    Lucianeo," 
Lips,  1730,  4to.  ;  "Chrestomathia  Grxca,  sive 
Loci  illustres  ex  optimis  Scriptoribus  deiecti," 
ibid.    173 1 ;    "  Scriptores    Rei  rustics;  veteres 
Latini,  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  Ve- 
getius,  Zit.  Gargilius  Martialis,  cum  Editionibus 
prope  omnibus  &  MSS.  pluribus  collati,  adjectx 
Not;e    Virorum    clarissimorum    integrce,    turn 
editre    &  Lexicon  Rei  rustica;,"    Lips.    1735, 
two  volumes  large  quarto,  with  plates  ;  "  Plinii 
Secundi   Panegyricus,"   Goetting.    1735,   Bvo.  ; 
"  Quintiliani  de  Listitutione  oratoria,  Lils.  XII," 
ibid.  1738,  4to.  ;  "  Plinii  Csecilii  Secundi  Epis- 
tolnumLibri  X;   Ejusdem  Panegyricus,  cum 
Annotationibus  perpetuis,''    Lips.   17J9,  8vo. ; 
"  Carminuni  Libri  1(1,"   Fralisl.   1743,   8vo.  ; 
'•  J.    G.   Heinceii   Fundamenta  Stili   cultioris, 
adjectis  Annotationibus,  Gesneri,"  Lips.   1743, 
Bvo. ;    "  Opuscula   varii  Argumenti,"   Fratisl, 
174;!,   four  parts,    Bvo.;    "  Encheiridion,    sive 
Prudentia  privata  &  civilis  T.  I'omponii  Attici 
&c.    in   Usum    Pra;lcetionum,"    Goett.    1 74 J, 
i2mo.;  *' Thesaurus  Latinx  Lingu-jc    &  Eru- 
ditionis  Romanje,"  Lips.   1747-1748,  four  vo- 
lumes  folio:  the  Thesaurus  of  Is.  Stephanus, 
published  in  London  in  1735,  has  been  so  far 
made  the  foundation  of  this  work,  tliat  Gesner 
resolved  to  follow  the  same  order,  but  in  other 
respects   he    used   his    own   discretion,  adding 
such  notes  and  other  improvements  as  appeared 
necessary.     These  additions  do  not  consist  so 
much  in  new  words  and  articles,  as  in  a  great 
number  of  remarkable  phrases  and  passages  from 
the  Roman  writers,  with  illustrations.   "  Index 
etymologicus  Latinitatis,"  &c.  L//>J.  1749,  8vo.; 
"  Primx  Linea;  Isagoges  in  Eruditionem  uiii- 
versalom,"  Lips.  1757,  8vo.  torn.  W.  ibid.   1774- 
1775,  8vo.  ;  "Cljudiani  Opera,  Varietate  Lec- 
tionis  &  perpetua  Annotatione  illustrata,"  Lips. 
1759,  &vo.  ;  "  Angeli  Mariae  Card.  Quirini  & 
Gesneri  Epistolse  mutuw,"  Norimb.  1700,  Bvo. ; 
"ChrcstomathiaTr.Tgic;!,  tres  integrasTragoedias 
continens  ;    ^sehyli    Prometheum,    Sophoclis 
Ajaeem,  Euripedis  Phoenissae,"  Goetting.  1762, 
8vo. ;    "  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  Libellu.s 
dc  Lapidibus  &  Fragmenta,  &c.  curante  G.  C. 
Hambcrgeto,"  Lips.  1764,  Bvo.     The  celebrity 
which  Gesner  had  acquired,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  many  valuable  works  which  he  published, 
was  still  farther  increased  by  tliis  posthumous 
edition  of  Orpheus,  as  he  has  rendered  intelli- 
gible, by  short  and  comprehensive  notes,  a  work 
otherwise  difficult  and  obscure.     "  Thesaurus 
Epistolicus  Gesnerianus,  edidit  C.   A.  Klotz," 
Hiilae.    1768,    8vo.         Hirsching's   Manual  of 
eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the   eighteenth   Cen-' 
tury — J. 
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GESKER,  Solomon,  a  German  lutheran 
divine  of  considerable  celebrity  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Boleslaw  in  Silesia,  in 
the  year  1559.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father  when  very  young ;  but  met  with 
friends,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native 
town  and  at  Troppaw.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Breslaw,  where  he  furnished  himself  with 
neeessaries  while  farther  improving  in  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  commencing  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  the  mathematics,  by  the  gratuity 
which  he  received  for  giving  private  lessons  to 
the  cliildren  of  a  goldsmith  in  that  city.  Having 
by  this  means,  and  by  some  verses  which  he 
wrote,  acquired  a  little  money,  when  he  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to 
Strasburgh,  where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  an  academic  exhibition  for  five  years, 
wliich  he  diligently  employed  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  the  mathematics,  rhetoric,  theology, 
and  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  he  became  tutor  to  a 
noble  Livonian,  and  when  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  In  the  year  1585  he  was  made  rector 
of  the  school  in  his  native  town;  from  which 
situation  he  removed  four  years  afterwards,  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  academic 
seminary  at  Stettin.  In  that  place  he  engaged 
in  an  angry  contest  with  the  Calvinists,  which 
produced  such  unpleasant  effects,  that  in  the 
year  I  592  he  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  of 
an  invitation  to  remove  to  Straelsund,  where  he 
became  co-pastor  with  an  aged  minister  in  that 
town,  and  professor  in  the  public  schools.  He 
had  not  resided  there  many  months  before  he 
received  an  invitation  to  fill  the  theological 
cliair  in  the  university  of  VVittemberg  ;  whicli 
was  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  merits,  and 
peculiarly  acceptable,  as  the  air  of  Straelsund 
was  found  injurious  to  his  state  of  health.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
fiew  professorship  in  the  year  1593,  and  was 
about  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  lie  filled  the 
posts  of  dean  and  rector  of  the  university,'  as- 
sessor in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory,  and  first 
preacher  in  the  castle  church.  But  in  this 
place  he  was  aiso  involved  in  controversies  with 
the  Calvinists,  on  the  subject  of  predestination, 
and  other  points,  which  wer<.' carried  on  with  a 
degree  of  acrimony  that  reflected  no  credit  on 
either  of  the  parties.  By  the  closeness  of  his 
application  to  his  different  engagements,  he 
brought  on  a  complication  of  disorders,  to 
-which  he  {<A\  a  s^acrifice  in  1605,  when  in  the 
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forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published 
"  The  Prophecy  of  Hosea,  with  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  St.  Jerome,  from  the  Hebrew,  and  thad 
of  B.  A.  Montanus  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase 
of  Jonathan,  illustrated  by  the  Commentary  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  additional  Notes;"  "  A  General 
Disquisition  on  the  Psalter,"  treating  of  the 
dignity,  the  use,  the  argument,  and  the;  con-" 
nection  of  the  Psalms  ;  "  Polemical  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;"  "  The  Ortho- 
dox Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  and  Office 
of  Jesus  Christ ;"  a  collection  of  '•  Sermons  on 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ;"  «  Dc  Conciliis,  Lib. 
IV,"  of  which  the  two  first  contain  general 
remarks,  and  an  historical  view  of  all  the  coun- 
cils, and  the  two  last  a  refutation  of  the  two 
books  of  Bellarmine  on  the  same  subject ;  aca- 
demic disputations,  controversial  treatises,  &c. 
MelMor.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Theot.—M. 

GESSNER,  Solomon,  an  eminent  pastoral 
poet,  and  a  landscape  painter,  was  born  in 
1730,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  His  father, 
who  was  a  bookseller  and  printer,  brought  him' 
up  to  his  own  business,  but  did  not  neglect  giv- 
ing him  a  liberal  education.  So  slow,  however, 
was  his  progress  under  his  first  master,  that  he 
was  sent  home  with  the  character  of  being  in- 
capable of  proceeding  farther  than  writing  and 
common  arith.metic.  But  a  second  preceptor, 
following  the  method  of  taking  him  out  into 
the  fields  and  there  repeating  to  him  passage.^ 
from  ancient  authors,  associated  with  obser\'a- 
tions  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  roused  his  dorm- 
ant powers  and  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  is  with  probabilitj'*attri- 
buted  the  turn  he  took  to  pastoral  and  rural 
poetry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  lie  made  a 
tour  through  Germany,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
his  own  improvement  and  of  extending  the 
connections  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  no\v 
admitted  as  a  partner.  The  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  German  literati,  to  whom  he  ob- 
tained an  introduction  during  the  course  of  this 
journey,  stimulated  the  passion  he  had  already 
imbibed  for  letters  ;  and  soon  after  his  return, 
in  1753,  he  published  a  short /)5cw /«  »«ffl/H;('i/ 
prose  (the  style  he  adopted  in  all  liis  composi- 
tions), entitled  "  Night."  Tllis  was  followed 
by  his  pastoral  romance  of  '*  Daphnis,"  in 
three  cantos.  They  were  both  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  wer(<judged  to  display  great  talents 
for  rich  description  and  tender  sentiment, 
though  marked  with  the  exuberances  and  irre- 
gularities of  juvenile  fancy.  Some  of  tlic  fic- 
tions in  these  pieces  shewed  him  to  be  an  \m\. 
tator  of  the  maimer  of  Ovid  ;  but  his  mafun.r 
taste  led  him  to  a  strain  of  simplicity,  anj  i 
2^ 
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natural  style  of  painting,  which  arc  his  chief 
characteristics.  This  character  is  peculiarly 
exemplified  in  his  next  and  favourite  work,  his 
"  Idylls,"  formed,  as  he  alhrms,  upon  the  model 
of  Theocritus,  but  intlnitely  surpassing  tliat 
poet  in  delicacy  and  true  tenderness,  and  in  the 
pure  morality  they  inculcate.  The:  scenery  is 
all  an  accurate  transcript  of  nature  ;  but  the 
pictures  of  human  life  they  present  are  rather 
borrowed  from  a  fancied  Arcadia,  or  goUlen 
age,  than  from  any  real  forms  of  rural  society. 
'I'he  Idylls  were  greatly  admired  in  all  tiie 
countries  where  their  language  was  native,  and 
brought  a  large  addition  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion. This  was  carrleil  to  its  height,  In  the 
common  opinion,  by  I'.is  next  performance, 
"  The  Death  of  Abel,"  which  appeared  in 
1758.  In  this  piece  the  dignity  of  a  religious 
epic,  like  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  attempti'd  to  be 
united  with  the  simplicity  and  suavity  of  pas- 
teral.  Its  success  was  highly  flattering  :  besides 
the  repeated  editions  it  underwent  at  Zurich  in 
the  original,  it  was  translated  into  most  Euro- 
pean languages.  With  us,  it  has  perhaps  been 
more  popular  among  religious  readers  than 
among  persons  of  refined  literary  taste  ;  which 
has  partly  been  owing  to  the  turgid  and  affected 
style  in  which  it  has  been  drest  by  the  English 
translator,  partly  to  a  superabundance  of  ora- 
torical figures  chargeable  upon  the  work  itself. 
Gessner  afterwards  published  some  minor 
poems,  of  which'  "  The  First  Navigator"  is  one 
of  the  most  admired.  He  also  essayed  his 
powers  in  tlie  pastoral  drama,  but  with  no  ex- 
traordinary success.  Almost  all  his  poetical 
effusions  wore  the  product  of  his  youth,  and 
written  bcfure  he  had  completed  liis  thirtieth 
year.  About  that  period  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Heidegger,  a  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school  ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  pursuits.  He  had  at  an  early 
age  learned  to  draw,  and  had  acquired  some 
attachment  to  the  arts  of  design.  This  was 
now  revived,  and  he  began  seriously  to  attempt 
imitating  what  he  admired.  In  a  "  Letter  011 
Landscape  Painting,"  he  has  given  an  instruct- 
ive account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led 
to  a  proficiency  in  tliat  art.  For  some  time  he 
only  ventured  upon  decorations  of  books  printed 
at  his  office  ;  but  at  length  hf  attained  more 
confidence,  and  in  1765  published  ten  land- 
scapes, etched  and  engraved,  as  well  as  design- 
ed, by  himself.  Twelve  others  appeared  in 
1769,  and  he  continued  to  execute  ornaments 
for  the  works  whicli  issued  from  liis  press. 
These  efibrts  raised  his  fame  as  an  attist  almost 


to  a  parity  with  that  he  had  gained  .ts  a  writer  j, 
and  he  has  obtained  a  distinguished  plue 
among  the  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  in  Switzer- 
larul,  as  recorded  in  the  historical  essay  of  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Fuessli.  In  his  private  cha- 
racter Gessner  displayed  all  that  gentleness, 
sensibility,  and  benevolence,  wliich  breathes  m 
his  writings.  He  was  modest,  sincere,  and  uu- 
atl'ected,  and  exemplary  in  every  relation  of  life. 
His  fellow-citizens  manifested  their  esteem  for 
him  by  gradually  advancing  him  to  the  first 
ollices  of  the  republic,  all  of  which  he  discharg- 
ed with  great  diligence  and  integrity.  He  re- 
ceived from  various  parts  of  Europe  testimonies 
of  the  respect  and  admiration  wliich  he  Inspired  i 
and  the  enlightened  empress  Catharine  honour- 
ed him  with  the  present  of  a  gold  medal.  While 
his  reputation  was  yet  flourishing,  and  his 
powers  unimpaired,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  carried 
him  off  Oil  March  2,  1788,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Though  his  death  was  un- 
timely, he  may  be  accounted  fortunate  to  have 
escaped  participating  in  tliose  miseries  which 
his  country  has  since  suffered  from  an  unprin- 
cipled invader. — Pref.  to  the  Engl.  Tratnl.  of 
Gessirei-'s  J^orks. — A. 

GETA,  Septimius,  second  son  of  the  em- 
peror Severus,  and  brother  and  partner  of 
Caracalla,  was  born  at  Milan  in  189,  and  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  Augustus  in  20^!.  Though 
he  was  not  free  from  the  vices  of  an  heir  to 
empire,  his  •  milder  disposition  made  him  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  people  than  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  this  circumstance  doubtless  inflamed 
their  mutual  hatred.  On  the  death  of  Severus 
in  211  both  princes  succeeded  to  a  joint  sove- 
reignty ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  state 
should  be  lasting.  It  was  terminated  in  the 
very  next  year  by  the  detestable  Caracalla,  who 
murdered  his  brother  in  tlieir  mother's  arms. 
(See  Caracalla.)  Commiseration  of  the  un- 
happy victim  lias  cast  a  veil  over  his  faults,  but 
there  is  no  rt-ason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
ever  have  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  high 
station.      Univers.  Hut.      Gibbon. — A. 

GEUSS,  John  Michael,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  was 
born  at  Krummendyk  in  Holstein,  in  the  year 
1745.  lie  received  a  good  education  under  tlic 
care  of  his  father,  a  clergyman  of  that  place, 
who  died  in  1785,  at  die  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on 
mathematical  subjects,  and  particularly  by  his 
"Theory  of  the  Art  of  constiucting  Mines  "  In 
tlie  composition  of  this  work  he  was  assisted 
by  the  manuscripts  of  Belidor,  which  he  found 
means  to  obtain,  though  they  had  been  sup- 
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prP5S-'tl  in  France  by  a  cabal,  after  the  death 
of  that  cckbrateii  engineer.  Tliis  work,  which 
appeared  in  177b,  excited  great  attention;  and 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  Artof  constructing  Mines," 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Copen- 
hagen the  same  year,  was  received  with  no  less 
approbation.  Of  i!ie  litter,  which  was  never 
completed,  two  translations  appeared  ;  one  by 
an  olFicet  of  the  military  school  est.lbli^iled  by 
Frederick  II.  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  by 
an  olhcer  in  the  service  of  the  Seven  United 
I'rovinces  of  Holland.  Geuss  translated  from 
Danish  into  Gorman  Olafsen  and  Povelscn's 
Voyage  to  Iceland.  It  was  published  at  Copen- 
Jiagen  1774,  '775>  in  two  volumes  4to.  He  also 
sent  several  valuable  roniniunlcations  to  Rrehm's 
Ingenieur-und-Artillerie  Magazin;  and  gave  an 
edition  of  "  Logarlthmi  liug^iani  Numerorum 
ab  Unitate  ad  loooo  -,  &  Sinuum  attjue  I'angen- 
tium  ad  singula  minuta  prima,  cum  eoruiulem 
Diif-rentiis."  Hnvu.  i~S^,  Svo.  This  diligent 
and  ingenious  mathematician  died  on  the  29tli  of 
Nuvcmber,  1786.  Hirschlng  s  jllnnual  of  cmi- 
mnt  Persons  11.  ho  died  in  the  eightccii'h  Cc'iitui^/. — J. 

GEWOLDjChrisiopher,  a  lawyer  and  his- 
torian of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  originally 
from  Franconia.  The  year  of  his  birth,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  death,  is  unknown.  He  was 
one  of  the  aulic  counsellors  of  Maximilian  first 
elector  of  ii.ivaria,  who  confided  to  him  the  in- 
spection of  the  archives  of  the  duchy.  Gewold 
profited  of  this  advantage  to  give  to  the  public 
several  historical  records  hitherto  unknown. 
Of  these  were,  "  Genealogia  Serenissimoium 
Bojarix  Ducum,"  1605,  folio  ;  "  Chroiiicon 
Monasterii  Reicherspergcnsis,  &c."  161 1,  410.; 
rliis  is  inserted  by  Ludwig  in  his  Scriptores 
Rerum  Gwrmanicarum  ;  "  Ilenrici  Monachi  in 
Rebdorf  Anaales,"  1618,  4to.  ;  "  Wigulxi 
hi  unds  Metropolis  Salisburticnsis,"  1620;  and 
some  other  pieces.  He  aNo  published  "  De- 
lineatio  Norici  veteris,  ejusque  Confinium," 
1610,  4to. ;  and  "  Connnentarius  de  Septem- 
viratu  Romani  Imperii,"  1621,  410.  Mo- 
rcii. — A. 

GHELEN,  SiGiSMOND(Latln  GtUmus),  a  man 
of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Prague.  He  travelled 
into  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  acquired 
the  languages  of  those  countries.  In  the  latter 
he  perfected  himself  in  the  Latin,  and  learned 
tireek  under  Musurus.  Passing  througli  Basil 
on  his  return,  he  made  liimself  known  to  Eras- 
mus, at  whose  recommendation  Frobeii  engaged 
him  as  his  corrector  of  the  press.  A  num- 
ber of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Tatin  works  passed 
througli  his  hands  in  this  employ,  whidi  he  ex- 


ercised thirty  years,  well  content  with  an  hum- 
ble lot  in  peace  and  independence.  Wc  dii  not, 
liowever,  confine  his  labours  to  the  revision  of 
proof-sheets,  but  joined  to  it  the  oflices  of  cri- 
tic and  translator.  He  published  a  Dictionary 
in  four  languages,  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gerni.in, 
and  Dalmatian  ;  and  also  Annotations  upon 
Pliny  and  Livy.  He  translated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  some 
Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  the  Roman  Hi-tory 
of  Dionysiiis  Halicarn.,  the  Eccle.-iastical  His- 
tory of  Evagrius,  Origen  against  Celsus,  the 
Woikr.  of  Philo,  and  Appian.  Before  his  death 
he  had  nearly  finished  a  ver^ion  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's Works.  He  edited  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  with  numerous  emendations,  which  aie 
liberally  praised  by  Valesius-  He  was  acute 
and  ingenious  both  as  an  editor  and  a  tran'-- 
lator,  and  wrote  with  elegance  and  fluency  ;  but 
is  charged  with  being  too  bold  in  conjecture, 
and  giving  freely  a  sense  of  his  own,  wh.re  he 
did  not  understand  that  of  his  original.  In  his 
private  cliaractcr  he  was  mild  and  placid,  simple 
and  sincere.  Tlils  meritorious  person  died  in 
1554,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Ba^le.  Mo- 
nri.  —  A. 

GHILINI,  Jerom,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bor:\ 
in  1589  at  Monza  in  the  Milanese.  He  studied 
first  in  civil  and  canon  law  ;  but  having  mar- 
ried, and  settled  at  Alessandria  (the  native 
place  of  his  father),  he  for  some  years  employ- 
ed himself  in  domestic  concerns  and  die  pri- 
vate pursuits  of  literature.  Becoming  a  wiilow- 
er,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  resumed 
the  study  of  canon  law,  in  which  he  became  a 
doctor.  He  had  an  abbacy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  made  apostolical  prothonotarv. 
He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  theological 
canonry  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan. 
In  1670  he  was  living  at  Alessandria  in  a  very 
advanced  age ;  but  when  he  died  is  unkuow  n. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Incogniti 
at  Venice.  He  published  "  Poems ;"  "  Cases 
of  Conscience ;"  '*  Aimals  of  Alessandria  and 
its  circumjacent  Territory,"  folio,  Milan,  1666  ; 
and  a  work  entitled,  "'  Teatro  di  LJomini  Letter- 
ati,"  two  volumes  4to.,  Venic,  1647  ;  this 
last,  tliough  in  little  esteem  for  judgment  ard 
correctness,  is  often  quoted  in  literary  bio- 
graphy.     A/onri. — A. 

GIAFAR,  surnnmed  Sadf.k,  or  Sadik,  sig- 
nifying t/.'f  Just,  a  mus>;nlman  doctor  of  gre.t 
auihority  among  the  orthodox,  was  the  cldc^t 
son  of  !\!oIiammcd  Baktr,  by  ;»  grand-dauglitcr 
of  Abubekir  the  first  caliph,  and  burn  at  Mc- 
<lina  in  the  83d  year  of  the  Hegira,  where  he 
died  in  148,  corresponding  with  764  of  the 
3  '■  2 
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christian  xra,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
He  is  recognised  as  the  sixth  lawful  imam  by 
ortho<iox  believers,  who  receive  his  doctrines  as 
indisputably  of  divine  authority  ;  and  they  hold 
it  as  an  authentic  tradition,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  the  Mussulmans,  "  Often  ap- 
ply to  me  for  information  while  I  am  with  you, 
for  when  I  am  gone  no  person  will  be  able  to 
instruct  you  so  well  as  myself."  In  some  fa- 
bulous books  of  the  Mahometans  he  is  called 
SaiJi  Biittknl,  or  thi-  Worth,  on  account  of  the 
many  adventures  in  which  it  is  pretended  that 
he  distinguished  liiniself,  while  leading  the  life 
of  a  knigiit-errnnt  through  unknown  countries. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  lesser  Gefre, 
a  book  composed  of  prophecies  relating  to  the 
destiny  of  Mussulmanism,  and  the  great  events 
that  are  to  take  place  before  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  and  of  mysteries  which  will  not  be 
fully  developed  until  the  coming  of  Mched'i, 
towards  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  also  said 
to  be  the  author  of  the  "  Ketah  Ccrraat"  or 
Book  of  Lots,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  di- 
rectories of  the  Mussulmans  in  their  divinations. 
But  Giafar  Sadlk's  "  Traditions"  are  what  are 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  chiefly  conse- 
crate his  memory  as  a  doctor  of  Islamism. 
These  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  from  Atha,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Mahomet,  and  to  have  transmitted  them  to 
'Thotiri,  to  Ben  Ainah,  to  Abou  Haiiifah,  and  to 
Make,  of  whom  the  two  last  are  the  chiefs  of 
the  two  sects  reputed  orthodox  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans.   D'Herbehi's  BMolh.  Orient.— M. 

GIAHEDH,  or  large-eye'd,  the  surname  of  a 
famous  mussulman  doctor,  called  Abott  Olhman 
Amoud,  or  Amroti  Ben  Mahboub,  who  was  a  native 
of  Bassora,  whence  he  removed  to  Bagdat.  Pie 
was  the  disciple  of  Ahou  Iskak  al  Nadktim,  and 
chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Motazales,  eminent  for 
their  subtilty  in  philosophy  and  scholastic  theo- 
logy. He  also  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  those  of  their  philoso- 
phers. On  his  eloquence,  ami  the  correctness 
and  beauty  of  his  compositions,  the  liighest 
praises  are  bestowed  by  the  Mussulmans  in  ge- 
neral. He  was  th.e  author  of  sover.il  treatises 
in  metaphysics,  which  the  Arabs  call  Elm  al 
Kelttiiiy  or  the  science  of  words,  or  terms.  The 
Schiitcsy  or  the  foUoweis  of  Alt,  who  arc  the 
friends  of  the  Molazales,  n>ade  him  a  present  of 
a  large  nmi  of  money,  ip  order  to  engage  his 
pen  in  their  defence  ;  which  led  him  to  com- 
pose a  work,  in  which  he  collected  a  vast  mass 
of  traditions  and  anecdotes,  all  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  AH.  This  doctor  died  at  Bagd.it  in 
tlie   year   225   of   the   Hcgira,  or   840  of  the 


christian  nsra.  His  reputation  was  so  high,  that 
the  Motaznks,  or  at  least  one  sect  among  them, 
bear  the  name  of  Giah<;diah.  D'Herbelot's  Bib/. 
Orient. — M. 

GIANNONE,  Peter,  an  esteemed  modern 
historian,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
about  1680.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  writing  in  Italian  a 
"  History  of  Naples,"  in  four  volumes  4to.  1723, 
divided  into  forty  books.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  is  particularly  full  upon  all  subjects  re- 
lative to  civil  and  canon  law.  Its  freedom  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  papal  power  gave  such 
offence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that,  with  its 
usual  unforgiving  spirit,  it  raised  such  a  perse- 
cution against  the  author,  as  to  banish  him  his 
country.  He  long  wandered  as  a  fugitive,  and 
at  last  obtained  an  asylum  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
guise his  protection  under  the  appearance  of  a 
confinement.  He  died  in  Piedmont,  in  1748. 
All  extract  was  made  of  all  the  matter  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  history,  and  print- 
ed in  Holland  under  the  title  of  "  Anecdotes 
Ecclesiastiques."  After  his  death  a  quarto  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Posthumous  Works"  was  publish- 
ed, containing  among  other  things  his  profes- 
sion of  faith,  and  a  defence  of  his  history. 
Noiiv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

GIBBON,  Edward,  a  very  eminent  English 
historian,  was  born  at  Putney  in  1737.  His  fa- 
ther, Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  was  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  who  sat  in  two  parliaments. 
Edward  was  the  only  child  reared  by  liis  parents, 
and  his  constitution  was  so  infirm  in  childhood, 
that  his  life  was  often  despaired  of.  In  his  ninth 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  school  oi  Dr.  Vi'oodeson, 
at  Kingston-upon-TIiames.  After  a  residence  of 
two  years  with  this  master,  in  which  he  acquir- 
ed tire  rudiments  of  Latin,  he  returned  to  his 
friends ;  and  he  has  recorded  his  twelfth  year, 
in  which  he  read  a  variety  of  English  books  o£ 
poetry,  romance,  history,  and  travels,  as  "  the 
most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  his  intellectual 
stature."  He  thca  was  entered  at  Westminster- 
school  ;  but  repeated  attacks  of  ill  licalth  pre- 
vented him  froni  making  a  regular  progress  in 
the  classical  studies  of  the  place  j  and  he  was 
more  the  nurseling  oi  an  afFectionr.tc  aunr,  with 
whom  he  boarded,  than  the  adventurous  school- 
boy. After  scver<il  changes  of  situation,  in 
which  he  was  chiefly  the  object  of  medical  care, 
his  constitution  suildenly  acquired  firmness ; 
and  his  father,  with  the  idea  of  pushing  him 
forwards  to  manly  acquisitions,  plaend  him  as  a 
genileman-communer  in  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford,  before   he   had   completed   his   fifteeiuh 
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year.  He  had  already  imbibed  an  extraordinary- 
portion  of  historic  knowledge  by  irregular  and 
multifarious  reading,  which  h;id  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  grammatical  and  philological  studies 
usual  in  a  literary  progress  at  that  period  of 
life.  "  I  arrived  at  Oxford,"  says  he,  "  with  a 
stock  of  erudition  that   might  have  puzzled  a 

,  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a 
school-boy  would  have  been  ashamed."  In  this 
state  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ill  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits,  whatever  they  may  lie,  of  an 
university    education  ;     and    this    circumstance 

,  should  operate  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  very 
bitter  philippic  he  has  pronounced  against  the 
conduct  of  public  and  private  instruction  at  Ox- 
ford. The  fourteen  months  he  spent  there,  he 
stigmatises  as  tha  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of 
his  whole  life  -,  and  he  has  given  such  a  chirac- 
ter  of  t!ie  univer-ity  at  the  time  he  knew  it,  as 
may  probably  have  considerably  affected  its  re- 
putation ;  and  indeed  (if  a  just  one)  ought  so  to 
do,  unless  it  have  stimulated  the  heads  of  the 
institution  to  subsequent  exertions.'  To  a  total 
neglect  of  religious  instruction  he  has  attribut- 
ed the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  early 
life,  which  took  place  at  this  time.  From 
childhood  he  had  been  addicted  to  disputation 
on  topics  of  divinity.  His  leisure  from  other 
pursuits  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  controversies  between  tJie  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants ;  and  as  he  entered  into  the  field 
"  without  armour,"  he  fell  before  the  weapons 
of  auihority  which  the  Catholics  so  v/ell  know 
to  wield.  His  conversion  v/as  entirely  the  ef- 
fect of  reading ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  perfect 
ponviction  had  taken  place  in  his  mind,  that  he 
had  an  interview  in  London  with  a  popish 
priest,  at  whose  feet,  in  June,  1 753,  he  solemnly 
abjured  the  errors  of  heresy.  He  immediately 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he 
avowed  and  justified  tlie  step  he  had  taken.  In 
reply  to  some  reproaches  that  have  been  cast 
upon  hini  for  this  change  of  religion,  he  has 
raid,  with  proper  confidence,  "  I  am  proud  of 
an  honest  sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience  : 
T  can  never  blush  if  my  tender  mind  svas  en- 
tan;;lcd  in  the  sophistry  that  seduced  the  acute 
and  manly  understandings  of  Chillingworth  and 
Bayle."  In  order  to  reclaim  him,  he  was  sent 
by  his  offended  father  to  Lausanne  in  Switzer- 
land, and  placed  with  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a  calvinist 
minister.  There  is  something  very  character- 
istic in  tlie  sketch  that  gentleman  has  given  of 
Uis  pupil  as  he  first  app.-arcd  to  him  :  '•  A  little 
fhin  figure,  with  a  large  head,  disputing,  and 
urging  with  the  greatest  ability,  all  the  best  ar- 
guments that  h»d  ever  been  u.sed  in  favour  of 


popery."  By  the  well-directed  efforts  of  this 
tutor,  aided  by  his  o-.vn  sound  reason  and  ma- 
ture reflections,  his  faith  in  the  Romish  articles 
gradually  gave  way,  and  on  Christmas-day,  1  754, 
he  received  the  sacrament  in  the  protestant 
cliurch.  His  residence  at  Lausanne  was  also  of 
high  importance  to  his  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  the  formation  of  regular  habits  of  study. 
He  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  French 
and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  art  of  logic  ; 
and  read  with  great  attention  many  excellent 
authors,  from  wliich  he  made  larg.;  collections. 
His  ruling  passion,  that  of  reading,  now  fully 
developed  itself,  and  he  wanted  no  excitements 
to  industry  from  a  tutor.  Belles-lettres,  and 
the  history  of  man  and  the  human  mind,  were 
his  favourite  objects  of  study  :  mathematics  he 
touched  upon,  but  soon  relinquished ;  and  he 
congratulates  himself  that  he  escaped  from  them, 
"  before  Ills  min;l  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of 
rigid  demonstration,  so  destructive  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  moral  evidence."  This  is  an  uncom- 
mon view  of  the  effect  of  mathematical  studies, 
but  certainly  deserves  attention.  An  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  his  ardour  for  information  is, 
that  while  an  unknown  youth  at  Lausanne,  he 
ventured  to  open  a  correspondence  on  learned 
topics  with  some  celebrated  foreign  professors. 
In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  love  found 
an  entrance  into  his  heart.  The  personal  and 
mental  accomplishments  of  mademoiselle  Cur- 
chod,  daughter  of  a  village-clergyman,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him  ;  but  his  passion  was 
not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  frowns  of 
paternal  disapprobation.  "  After  a  pairifi.l 
struggle,"  he  says,  "  I  yielded  io  my  fate.  J 
sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  a.s  a  son  ;  my  wound 
was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the 
habits  of  a  new  life."  No  blame  seems  to 
have  been  imputed  to  him  on  this  occasion. 
The  lady  was  well  indemnified  for  her  loss, 
for  she  afterwards  became  the  wi.*^c  of  the 
celebrated  Necker. 

His  banishment  at  Lausanne,  which  he  has 
justly  regarded  as  the  incident  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  all  lie  afterwards  became  as 
a  thinker  and  writer,  terminated  in  April,  1758. 
He  was  received  by  his  father  with  aflectioii 
and  friendahip -,  and  he  found  in  a  mother-in- 
law  a  new  relative,  who  in  time  conciliated  his 
good-will  and  confidence.  Though  the  gaieties 
of  London  gave  an  interruption  to  his  literary 
course,  yet  he  immediately  began  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  copious  library,  and  soon  pre- 
pared for  his  first  appearance  before  the  pubhc 
as  an  author.  He  undertook  the  arduous  task 
of  writinij  a  work  which  required  polish  and 
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displiycd  A  very  uncommon  degree  of  facility 
and  correctness  in  that  langu.i^'e  for  one  to 
whom  it  V,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  tew  years.  It 
excited  little  attention   at   home,  where  Trench 


Hegance  of  style,  in  a  foreign  language,  which,  fixed  upon  a  more  extensive  theme.  He  first, 
indeed,  lud  for  some  years  been  more  familiar  however,  actually  proceeded  some  way  in  an- 
to  him  than  his  native  tongue.  His  •' EbSai  sur  other  interesting  design,  and  composed  in  the 
I'Etude  de  la  Litterature"  was  printed  in  1761,  French  languajje  the  first  book  of  a  History  of 
in  one  volume  1 2mo.  It  was  a  very  respectable  the  Sw  iss  Liberty  ;  but  this,  probably  on  account 
luvenile  performance,  and  was  highly  praised  in  of  its  style,  was  condemned  by  a  literary  society 
foreign  journals,  and  by  his  friends  abroad,  of  foreigners  in  Li>n(loii,  to  whom  it  w.is  read. 
That  it  should  bear  no  marks  of  being  written  and  he  committed  it  to  the  flames.  In  1767  he 
bv  a  foreigner  was  not  to   be  expected,   but  it    assisted  his  liiend   Ueyverdun   in  compiling  a 

*■  ■■    ■'■        critical  work,   entitled  "  Memoires   Litteraire* 
de  la  Grande   Bretagne,"  of   which   a   second 
volume  was  published  in  the  ensuing  fear,  bu.t 
its   .'.uccess   was    not   great,     fiithcito   he   had 
■(vorks  were  less  read  than  they  are  at   present,     shewn  a  singular,  and   in  him  injudicious,  pre- 
Somewhat  before   this  time    he   engaged   in   a    ference  ot  the  French  language  in  writing  ;  but 
scene  for  which  he   was   apparently  little  cal-    in  1770  he  tried  his  powers  in  his  native  tongue 
culated.     He    took   a  captain's    commission   in    by  a  pamphlet  of  "  Critical  Observations  on  the 
the  Hampshire  militia,   in  which  county  his  fa-    sixth   Book  ot  tlie   JEne'id,"  intended  as  a   re- 
*her's   seat   lay,  and   "  during  two  years  and  a    futation  of  Dr.  Warburton's  extraordinary  hypo - 
half  was   condemned  to  a  life  of  military  servi-    thesis   concerning    the    meaning   of   the  fabled 
tude."     Militia  service  in  England,  without  any     descent   of   yEneas.      This   piece   was   printed 
of  the  animation  of  real  war,   is  subject  to  all    anonymously,  and  did  not  captivate  the  publie 
the  dissipation,  idleness,  and  irregularity,  of  a    attention  ;  yet  it  has  been  pronounced   by  abl- 
soldier's  occupation.     Gibbon  caught  something    judges  a  very  ingenious   and   elegant  work   of 
of  the  taitical  ardour,  studied  Quimus  Icilius    criticism,  not  unworthy  of  the  author's  suhsc- 
(Guiehardt),    marched    and    countermarched;    quent  fame.     He  himself  has  confessed  that  his 
but  he   soon  sighed  for  books  and  retreat,  and    personal    attack    upon    tlie    celebrated    veteran 
his  tent  and   quarters  were  .sometimes  encum-    whose  opinion    he    opposed,    was    too    severe, 
bered  with  the  strange  furniture  of  Grei-k  and    though    provoked    by   tlie    assuming   arrogance 
I^atin  books.     The  peace  at  length  set  iiim  free,    which  always  characterised  that  writer, 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to         In  1770  Mr.  Gibbon's  father  died,  and  left 
pay  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the   beginning  of    1763.    him  possessor  of  an  estate  much  involved.     He 
After  passing   some   months  with  the   gay  and    seems  scarcely  ever  to   have   extricated  himself 
the  learned  in  that  capital,  he  visited  Lausanne,     from   perplexities  arising  from  this  cause :  yet 
where  almost  a  year  was  employed  in  cultivat-    he  has  observed,   that  upon   the  whole  his  cir- 
in"  society,  and  in  laying  in  materials  for  a  pro-    cumstances  were  well  suited  to  the  great  task  he 
Jltable  journey  into  Italy.     This  took  place  in    undertook  as  an  author  ;  and  th.it  either  poorer 
1765  •,  and  he  thus  in  glowing  language  describ-    or  richer  he  should  probably  never  have  accom- 
•cd  Ids  sensations  on  entering  Rome  :  "  After  a    plishcd  it.     Leisure  and  books  were  on  the  one 
sleepless  night,  I  trod,  with   a   lofty  step,  the    hand  necessary  ;  on  the  other,  the  stimulus  of 
ruins  of  tlie  forum  ;  each  memorable  spot  where    a  handsome  increase  of  property.     The  circle 
Komulus  stood,  or  Tully  spoke,  or  Caesar  fell,    of  his  acquaintance  in  Lonilon  was   large ;  but 
was  at  once    present  to  my  eye  ;  and   several    lu:  compensated  the  hours  devoted   to  them  by 
days  of  intoxication  were  lost  or  enjoyed  before    early  rising   and  close  application.     His  studies 
I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and  minute  investiga-    were,  however,  more  seriously  interrupted  by  a 
tlon."     It  was,  he  informs  us,  on  the  15th  of    seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  ob- 
October,   1764,   as  he   sat  musing   amidst   the    tained  for  tlie   borough  of  Liskcard    in    1774, 
ruins  of   the   capitol,   "U'/^ik  the  bin e-footed friars    through    the  favour  of  his  kinsman  Mr.  (since 
•were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  tliat    lord)  Eliot.     It  was  the  beginniiig  of  the   great 
the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  this    American    contest,   and    "  he   supported,"    he 
city  first  started  into  his  mind.     To  treat  some    says,  "  with  many  a  sincere  and  silent  vote,  tlie 
great  historical  subject  had  long  been  his  fa-    rights,  though  not,  perh.aps,  the  interest,  ot  the 
vourito  design,  and   he  had  fluctuated  amid  a    mother  country."    He  was.  indeed,  one  of  those 
variety  which  presented  themselves.      Of  these,    whose  eloquence  is  limited  to  paper,  or  to  the 
perhaps,  the  most  promising  was  the  liistory  of    discussions  of  a  private   company ;  and  during 
the   republic  of  Florence   under   tlie   house  of    a  seat  of  eight  years  in  the  senate,  he  never 
jyledicis ;  but  we  cannot  lament  tliat  he  finally    once  found  the  courage  to  open  his  mouth.     In 
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tfie  beginning  of  177^)  the  first  volume  4to.  of 
his  "  Uecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
was  given  to  the  public.     His  expectations  of  its 
success  were  very  moderate,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  tliat  lie  was  much  elated  with  the 
success  it  really  met  with,  wliich  he  thus  de- 
scribes :  "  The  first  impression  was  exhausted  in 
a  few  days  ;  a  second  and  a  third  edition  were 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  book- 
seller's   property    was    twice    invaded    by    the 
pirates  of  Dublin.    My  book  w.is  on  every  table, 
and  almost  on  every  toilette."     Of  all  the  ap- 
plause he  received,  none  seemed  to   flatter  him 
so  inuch  as  that  of  the  two  celebrated  liistorians 
Hume  and  Robertson,  who,  instead  of  viewing 
his  rising  fame  with  jealousy,  promoted  it  with 
liberal  commendation.     But,  in  the  midst  of  this 
triumph,    his    two    chapters    concerning    the 
growth    and    progress  of  Christianity  raised   a 
storm  against  him,  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
foreseen,  and,  when  it   fell,   to   have   regarded 
with   some    alarm.     A   number  of  antagonists 
arose,  of  different  degrees  of  hostility  and  acri- 
mony ;  some,  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  a  church 
wliich  was   to    reward   their   zeal  ;    some,   the 
voluntary  champions  of  a  revered  faith.     As  he 
professed  to  have  touched  upon  this  subject  only 
as  a  liistorian,  he  declined  entering  upon  it  as 
a  controversialist ;  and   the  only  reply  he  made 
was  to  Mr.  Davis,  wlio  had  in  very  unmeasured 
terms  attacked  "  not  the  faith,  but  the  fidelity, 
of  the  historian."     His  "  Vindication"  against 
this  opponent  was  greatly  admired,  as  a  model 
of  keen  and  polished  retort ;  and  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  he  successfully  repelled  the 
principal  charges,  and  returned  them  upon  his 
foe.      With   respect  to   the   general   spirit   and 
design  of  the   two   chapters,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that   the  suggestion  of  secondary  causes, 
by  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  pecu- 
liarly favoured,   had   been   already  adopted   by 
some  undoubted  believers   in  its  divine  origin  : 
and  that,  although  there  cart  be  no  doubt  that 
Gibbon  was  a  real  enemy  to  revelation  under 
the  mask  of  a   believer,  yet,   while  penal  laws 
subsist  against  an  open  declaration  of  opinion, 
the  pr.ictiee  of  a  prudential  disguise  cannot  be 
equitably  condemned. 

A  second  visit  to  Paris  soon  followed  the 
publication  of  his  first  volume,  and  he  was  in 
no  haste  to  resume  his  historical  task.  After 
it  was  begun  again,  a  short  interruption  took 
phice  from  his  composing,  at  the  request  of  the 


ministers,  a  "  Memoire  Justificatif,"  intended 
as  an  answer  to  the  manifesto  of  the  court  of 
France  on  its  declaration  of  hostilities.  This 
piece,  written  ia  French,  was  admired  both  for 


its  style  and  its  reasoning,  and  was  c'elivered  a» 
a  state  paper  to  tJie  courts  of  Europe.     For  this 
service,  joined  to  his  literary  celebrity,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  one  of  the  lords  of 
trade,  by  which  a  handsome  addition  was  made 
to  his   income   and   little  to   his    engagements. 
It  will  not  be  uncandid  to  impute  to  mere  mc- 
tives  of  interest  his  acceptance  of  an  oblij.itioii 
from   a    ministry   which  he    certainly   did    net 
esteem  ;  and  his  character  will  derive'  nc;  lustre 
from  his  political  conduct.     At  the  beginning 
of   1 78 1   the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
"  History"  appeared  ;  and  though  many  readers 
judged  theni  to  be  Inferior  in  point  of  composi- 
tion to  the  first,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  sup.. 
ported  his  reput.nion.     At  a  new  election  he 
had  lost  his  seat  for  Liskeard,  but  ministerial 
influence  brought   him  in,  upon  a  vacancy,  for 
Lymington.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
lord   North's   ministry  was    dissolved,   and   the 
abolition  of  the  board  of  trade  by  Mr.  Burke's 
bill  followed.     The  prize  being  now  lost,  Gib- 
bon seemed  to  think  his   parliamentary  career 
terminated  ;  and  the   defalcation  of  his  income 
no   longer  permitted  him   to  support  the  same 
style  of  living.     He  took  a  resolution,  there- 
fore, of  removing  his  residence  to  his  favourite 
Lausanne,   as  a  place  where  he   miv;ht  pursue 
his  studies  without  interruption,  and  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  an  elegant  retreat  at  much  loss 
expence  than  in  England.     This  plan  he  put  ia 
execution    in   the   autumn  of    1783.      He   was. 
joint-possessor  with   his  friend  Deyverdun  ofa 
handsome  and  charmingly  situated  house,  and 
commenced    a    mode    of    living    happily    com- 
pounded of  the  man  of  letters   and  the  gentle- 
man of  easy  fortune.    During  the  four  following 
years  he  completed   the   three  remaining  quarto 
volumes  of  his  "  History,"  which  were  publish- 
ed together  in  April,  1788.     He  has  in  an  ele- 
gant passage  of  his  memoirs  described  his  satis- 
faction on  finishing  this  great  work,   the   solid 
monument    of    his    fame  ;    yet    it    was    with 
some  regret   that  he   dismissed   an  occupation 
which  had  given  to  many  years  of  his  life  that 
zest  v;hich  an  interesting  object  of  pursuit  can 
alone  impart.     He  came   to   England  to  super- 
intend the  printing,  and  then  returned  to  that 
abode  of  Lausanne,  which  was  now  doubly  en- 
deared to  him   by  habit.     Of  a  work  so  well 
known  as   "  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,"  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter 
info  any  critical  examination.     It  seems  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  that  it  is  a  performance  of 
vast  and  accurate  research,  and  of  enlarged  and 
philosopliical     thinking  ;     that    it    abounds    in 
splendid  passages  and  curious  discussions ;  and 
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that  its  style,  though  sometimes  affected  and 
obscure,  through  the  desire  of  avoiding  com- 
mon modes  of  expression,  is  such  as  displays  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language.  A  familiarity  with  French 
models  has  occasionally  produced  violations 
both  of  sound  sense  and  of  moral  propriety ; 
and  his  historic  muse,  while  she  retains  her  dig- 
nified garb,  often  loses  her  sober  demeanour. 
The  work  has,  however,  taken  a  secure  place 
among  the  English  classics,  and  will  ever  form 


and  a  natura!  disposition  to  repose  rather  than 
to  activity :  some  mischievous  appetites  and  ha- 
bits have  perhaps  been  corrected  by  philosophy 
or  time.  The  love  of  study  supplies  each  day, 
each  hour,  with  a  perpetual  source  of  independ- 
ent and  rational  pleasure."  He  was  easy  in  so- 
ciety, and  fond  of  it :  he  was  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman.  E.irly  in- 
dulgence and  habit  had  made  the  conveniences 
and  elegances  of  cultured  life  essential  to  his 


a  distinguished  object  in  the  literary  history  of    comfort,  and  he  was  not  one  who  could  have 


the  eighteenth  century. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gibbon's   life,  being 
only  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  affords   little 
matter  for  the  biographer.     The  storms  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  occasionally  menaced 
the    quiet    regions    of    Switzerland,    gradually 
loosened  his  attachment  to  Lausanne,  and  made 
him  look   towards  a  refuge   in  England.     He 
viewed  that  great  event  with  all  the  alarm  and 
detestation  of  one  habituated  to  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society,  and  radically  hostile  to  dcmo- 
cratical  sway.     He  thus  explicitly  declares  his 
sentiments  on   the  occasion.     "  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed  on  the 
revolution  of  France.     1  admire  his  eloquence, 
I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and 
I  can  almost  excuse  his   reverence   for   church 
establishments."     Many  passages  of  his  letters 
to  his   most   confidential  friend,  lord  Sheffield, 
shew  that  in  his   terror  or  indignation  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  aversion   to  even  the  most 
moderate  and  reasonable  reforms.     In  such  a 
state  of  mind   the  authority  of  his  opinion  can 
stand  for  little  ;  and  his  politics  were   always 
too  personal  to  command  much  deference.    His 
return  to  England  in    1793,  was,  however,  the 
immediate  result  of  a  call  of  friendship  which 
does  honour  to  his  heart :  it  was  to  console  the 
friend  above  mentioned  under  a  heavy  domestic 
loss.     He  spent  some  months  with  that  friend 
and  in  other  visits,  when  his  attention  was  for- 
cibly called  to  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which 
had   subsisted    above  thirty   years,  but   having 
long    produced  little   inconvenience,  was  sub- 
mitted to  in    silence.     Without  entering   into 
chirurgical  description,  it  buihces   to   say,  that 
after  a  second  palliative  operation,  a  mortifica- 
tion ensued,  which  carried  him  off  ou  Jan.  16, 
1794,  in  his  sixty-seventli  year.     His  approach- 
ing end  was  so  little  suspected  by  himself,  that 
the  scene  was  no  trial  of  his  fortitude ;  his  last 
moments  were  perfectly  tranquil.     Mr.  Gibbon 
has  given  a  picture  of  his  own  character,  which 
is   probably  near  the   truth.'     "  I  am  endowed 


been  content  with  the  consciousness  of  mental 
superiority  in  an  humble  state.  After  his 
death,  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous 
works  were  published  by  lord  ShefReld.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  part  is  the  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself, 
whence  the  preceding  narrative  has  been  chiefly 
extracted.  They  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  with  much  apparent  frankness.  Many 
of  his  private  letters  are  subjoined,  which  are 
lively  and  entertaining,  in  the  true  epistolary 
style.  The  second  volume  contains  a  journal 
of  his  studies,  with  remarks  upon  books,  chiefly 
in  French ;  together  with  his  smaller  publica- 
tions already  mentioned.  Gibbon's  Aiemoirs,  with 
lord  Sheffield's  Additions. — A. 

GIBBONS,  Grinxing,  a  sculptor  and  carver 
in  the  reigns  of  Chailcsll.  and  his  successors, 
was  either  a  native  of  Holland  of  English  pa- 
rentage, or  was  the  son  of  a  Dutchman  settled 
in  England.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his 
exquisite  skill  in  carving  flowers  and  ornaments 
in  wood.  He  was  recommended  to  Charles  II., 
who  gave  hnn  a  place  in  the  board  of  works, 
and  employed  him  in  the  decoration  of  his 
palaces.  The  foliage  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor 
is  by  his  hand,  as  also  the  car\-mg  of  the  stone 
pedestal  of  the  equestri.in  statue  of  the  king  in 
the  principal  court.  Though  he  occasionally 
undertook  human  figures,  he  did  not  excel  ia 
them.  Carving  was  his  peculi.ir  art,  and  in  it 
he  arrived  at  the  eminence  of  an  original  ge-i 
nius.  *'  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  no  in- 
stance of  a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to 
wood  tlie  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowersy 
and  chained  togetlier  the  various  productions  of 
the  elements  with  a  free  disorder  natur.il  to  each 
species."  After  he  became  known  by  royal 
patronage,  he  was  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  works.  He  carved  tlie  foliage  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  font  of  St.  James's  church. 
At  the  houses  of  Burleigh  and  Ch.itsworth  are 
a  great  number  of  his  productions,  of  extraor- 


with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  moderate  sensibility,    dinary  beauty  and   delicacy    of   workmanship 
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The  finest  monument  of  his  skill  is  reckoned  to 
be  a  chamber  at  Pctworth,  enriched  from  the 
ceiling  between  the  pictures  with  festoons  of 
flowers  and  dead  game.  This  artist,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  of  whom  England  in  the  last 
century  could  boast,  died  at  London  in  1721. 
IValpoles  Anecdotes  of  Paintings  \^c. — A. 

GIBBONS,  Orlando,  an  excellent  musical 
composer,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1583. 
He  was  made  organist  of  the  chapel-royal  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in  1622  had  a  doc- 
tor's degree  of  music  from  Oxford,  chiefly  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  tlie  learned 
Camden.  Being  ordered,  in  1625,  to  attend 
the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  of  France  at  Canterbury,  he  caught 
the  small-pox,  w  hich  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
■was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Gib- 
bons was  without  question  the  best  church 
composer  of  his  time,  and  many  of  his  works  of 
this  kind,  consisting  of  services  and  anthems, 
are  still  in  use  among  the  best  of  similar  com- 
positions. They  are  characterised  by  pure 
harmony,  simplicity,  and  grandeur.  He  also 
composed  melodies,  in  two  parts,  to  Withers's 
church  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  Besides 
this  sacred  music,  he  published  "  Madrigals  of 
five  Parts  for  Voices  and  Viols,"  16 12.  The 
family  of  Gibbons  was  musical:  his  brotliers 
Ellis  and  Edward  were  organists,  one  of  Bristol, 
the  other  of  Salisbury;  and  his  son  Christopher 
was  principal  organist  to  Charles  II.  Buriu-y's 
Hist,  of  AJusic.      HniL'kins^s  Do. — A. 

GIBERT,  Balthasar,  an  eminent  professor 
of  belles-lettres,  was  born  at  Aix  in  1662.  His 
father,  who  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Provence,  sent  him  to  study  first  at  Paris, 
and  then  at  Soissons,  under  tlic  fathers  of  tlie 
Oratory.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  attended  the 
college  of  Harcourt  and  the  Sorboime  ;  and  at 
tlie  age  of  twenty-two  was  appointed  to  teach 
philosophy  at  tlie  college  of  Beauvais.  In  1688 
he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Mazarin  at  Paris,  which  office  he  filled  dur- 
ing more  than  fifty  years,  with  great  reputation. 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  privileges  of 
tlie  university,  of  which  he  was  several  times 
chosen  rector.  In  1728  the  ministry  ofl'ered 
him  the  vacant  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  eol- 
legc-royal,  which  he  refused.  The  university 
created  him  theiv  syndic  in  1734-  On  account 
of  a  requisitory,  by  which  he  opposed  the  revo- 
cation of  an  appeal  made  by  the  university 
against  the  bull  Unigcnitus,  the  court,  in  1740, 
exiled  him  to  Auxerre.  He  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Gibert  made 
liimsclf  known  as  a  writer  by  several  esteemed 
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works.  These  are :  "  De  la  Veritablt-  EI0-. 
quence  ;"  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Rhetoiique  ;" 
"  Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  les  Auteurs  qui  ont 
traite  de  la  Rhetorique,"  three  volumes  i2nio.; 
"  Observations  sur  le  Traite  des  Etudes  de 
Rollin;"  "  Rhetorica  juxta  Aristotelis  Doctrin- 
am,Dialogisexplanata,"forthe  use  of  his  pupils; 
and  the  same  in  French,  enlarged  and  corrected, 
under  the  title  of  "  La  Rhetorique,  ou  les  Re- 
gies de  r  Eloquence."  In  all  these  works  there 
is  much  erudition  and  solidity  of  judgment,  but 
the  style  is  somewhat  harsh  and  involved.  He 
also  pronounced  Orations  on  several  public  oc- 
casions, which  were  printed.  Mortii.  Noup. 
Diet.  Hiit.—A.  .; 

GlBERT,  John  Peter,    a    French    eccle- 
siastic and  very  celebrated  canonist,  who  flou- 
rished in  tiie  seventeenth  and  tlie  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,   was    born  at   Aix    in 
Provence,  in  the  year  1660.     He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  received 
the  clerical  tonsure,  but  did  not  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  any  higlier  order.     He  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college  ii»his  native  city, 
and   was  thence  transfelred  to  the  university, 
where   he    stuilied    theology,    and    in    regular 
course  was  admitted  to  the  ik-grees  of  doctor  in 
law,  and  in  divinity.     From  that  time  his  at- 
tention was  more  particularly  directed  to   the 
study  of  the  canon  law.     Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  M.  du  Chalucet,  bishop  of   Toulon, 
that  prelate  engaged  him  to  teach  theology  in 
the  seminary  of  that  place,  for  some  time  •,  and 
when  afterwards  the  ailairs  of  his  family  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Aix,  he  pursued  the  same  plan 
in  the  university  of  that  city.     His  predominant 
inclination  for    studious   retirement,   however, 
soon   led  him   to  relinqui>-h  that  employment ; 
and  in  the  year  1703  he  left  his  native  place, 
and  removed  to  Paris,   where  his  time  was  di- 
vided between  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  en- 
quiries,  and   the  exercises  of  devotion.       His 
mode  of  living  was  as  frugal  and  temperate  as, 
that   of  an    anchoret ;    and  he   recommended  • 
himself  to  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  , 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  manners,  Iiis 
candour,  and  readiness  to  oblige.     He  carried  • 
his  disinterestedness  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  his.; 
love  of  a  life  of  humble,  but  peaceable  poverty,  • 
led  him  to  refuse  many  benefices  which  were,. 
otTered  him,   and  several  vahi.ible  promotions 
that  were  pressed  on  his  acceptance.     Five  or  . 
six   years   before   his   death,   the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  ofl'ered  liim  at  the  same  lime  a  canonry  ■ 
in  his  cathedral  church,  and  the  appointments 
of  his  ofiicial  and  secretary  ;  but  he  politely  di:- 
cfined  the  profl^ercd  posts,  determined,  that.noi  , 
3   '^ 
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ffinj;  sfioiiltl  tempt  him  from  the  mode  of  life 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  died  in  1736,  when 
a  liitle  turned  of  seventy-six  years  of  age.     He 
was  a  canonist  of  the  highest  reputation,  and 
consuhed  more  than  any  other  person  in  France, 
by  prehitcs,  magislrates,  and  otlicrs,  on  affairs 
and  questions  of  the  greatest  ihiportance  and 
difliculty.     And  he  was  free  of  access  to  all 
•who  wanted  his  advice,  and  never  backward  or 
slow    in   communicating  it.     Notwithstanding 
tlie  larce  share  of  his  time  which  was  occupied 
by  such  consuhations,and  in  preparing  answers 
to  the  numerous  questions  proposed  to  him,  lie 
still  found  sufficient  for  the  production  of  mi- 
merous  learned  worlcs,  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation.     They  consist  of  "  The  Duties  of 
a  Christian,  as  laid  down  in  die  u8th  Psalm," 
1705,  i2mo.  ;  "  Cases  of  Practice,  relating  to 
the  Sacraments,   considered  generally  and  par- 
ticularly,"' 1709,   i2mo.;  "  Doctrina  Canonum 
in  Corpore  Juris  inclusorum,  circa  Consensum 
Parentum  ad  Mafrimonium  Filiorum  minorum, 
Disquisitio  historica,  &e."  1709,  i2mo.-,"  Me- 
moirs relating  ft  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  Scho- 
lastic Theology,  and  the  History  of  the  Church," 
1710,  i2mo.  intended  for  the  Hse  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  seminaries  in  their  conferences j 
"  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  and  such  as  relate 
to    Benefices,  according    to  the  Principles   of 
Common  Law,  and  the  Customs  of  France," 
1720,  4to.  v/hich  was  reprinted  with  important 
additions  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Clergy, 
in  1736,  in  two  volumes  4to. ;  «' The  Customs 
of  the  GallJcan  Church  with  respect  to  Cen- 
sures and  Irregularity,  generally  and  particularly 
considered,"   &c.  1724,  4to.  •,  "Tradition,  or 
the  History  of  the  Church,  with  Reference  to 
the  .Sacrament  of  Marriage,"  taken  from  the 
documents  preserved  both  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western    Christians,    1725,   in  three  volumes 
4to.-,  "  Canonical  Consultations  relating  10  the 
Sacraments,   generally  and  particularly    consi- 
dored,"  1725,  in  twelve  volumes  i2mo. ;  "  Cor- 
pus Juris  Canonici  per  Rcgulas  naturali  Online 
dispoGitas,  Usuque  temptiatas,   Si   aliunde  dc- 
sumptas,  &c."    1736,   in  three  volumes  folio  i 
topether  with  Notes  on  Fevret's  treatise   "  On 
Abuses,"  and  father  Cabassut's  "  Juris  Cano- 
nici Thcoria  ?i  Praxis,  &c."       Mon-ri.     Ncuv, 
Diet.  Hist.—^A. 

GIBERTI,  GiAMMATro,  a  learned  aiul  ex- 
cellent prelate  of  the  church  of  Rome,  born  at 
Palermo,  was  the  natural  son  of  Francesco 
Giberti,  a  Genoese,  admiral  of  the  pope's  fleet. 
He  visited  Rome  at  the  age  of  twelve,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness 
of  his  parts,  and  his   amiable  disposition  and 


manners.     Tie  was  known  to  pope  Loo  X.  wh» 
loved  and  favoured  iiim.     It  appears  from  some 
elegant  lines  in  a  MS.  copy  of  Vida's  Poetics, 
that  Giberti  was  taken  from  the  pursuit  of  po- 
lite literature,  and  placed  in  the  service  of  some 
person  of  high  rank.     Pope  Clement  VII.  soon 
after  his  clc-vation,  appointed  him  his   datary, 
and  employed  him  in  legations   to  the  king  of 
France  and  other  potentates.     In  1523  he  gave 
him  the   government  of  Tivoli,   and   in    i52.'i. 
created  him  bishop  of  Verona.     Such,  however, 
was  the  confidence  he  placed  iu   Giberti,  that 
he  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  made  much  use  of 
iiis  counsel.     This,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  prin- 
cipal  motive  with  the  pontiff  for   adhering  to 
the  French  party,  by  whidi  he  was  so  great  a 
sufferur.     The  prelate  was  one  of  the  hostages 
given   by   the  pope  in    1527   to  the   Imperial 
army,  on  wh>ch  occasion  he  underwent  much 
ill  treatment,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened 
with  a  shameful  death.     The  friendship  of  car- 
dinal Pompeo  Colonna  procured  his  restitution. 
After  this  storm  he  retired  to  his  bishopric,  on 
which  he  continued  to  reside  till  ids  death,  ex- 
cept when  occasionally  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Paul  III.     He  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
of  prelates,  and  the  see  of  Verona  under  his 
conduct  became  a  model  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline.     He   published  admirable  constitutions 
for  the  regulation  of  his  clergy  and  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship,    eradicated  many 
abuses,  and  was  profuse  in  alms  to  the  poor  ; 
so  that  Charles  Borromco  (afterwards  canonised) 
took  him  for  his  example,  and  always  had  his 
portrait   hung  up  in   his   chamber  in  order  to 
excite  himself  to  imitate  him.     He  would  have 
been  raised  to  the  purple  had  not  the  stain  of 
an    illegitimate    birth    presented   an    obstacle> 
which,  however,  some  popes  had   got  over  in 
favour  of  their  own  kindred.     The  p:dace  of 
Giberti  was  fillfd  with  men  of  worth  and  learn- 
ing,   among  wliom    was   the   celebrated    poet 
Fluminio.  fie  opened  in  it  a  magnificent  Greek 
press,  in  whicli  were  printed  at  his  own  cxpence 
several  works  of  the  Fathers  -,  and  in  order  to 
render  liis  editions  correct,  he  entertained  se- 
■vcral  Greek  copyists.     He  received  the  deserv- 
ed homage   of  the  men  of  letters  in  his  time, 
and  is  mentioned   with  great  veneration  in  the 
poem$    of  Fracar.torio.      This  worthy    prelate 
liied  in  1543.     His  works,  which    liave   been 
published  collectively,    chiefly   ccmsist   of   his 
eonstituiions  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  his  church.     Many  of  his  Italian  letters  are 
lound  in  diflerciu  epistolary  collections.      AIo- 
reii.      'Tiraboschi.—~A. 

GlBlEUF,  WiiLiAM,  a  French  priest  who 
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flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Boiirges,  who  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  facuity  of  the  Sor- 
bon'ic,  in  the  year  1612.  Cardiii.il  Berulie,  the 
superior  of  the  onler  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
France,  constituted  him  l-.is  vicar-general.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Des  Cartes,  father 
Alerscnne,  and  oth.-r  distinguished  men  of  li- 
ternture  among  his  contemporaries,  and  ren- 
dered himself  respected  for  his  piety  ajid  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  his  learned  attainments.  He 
died  at  St.  Magloire,  in  the  year  1650.  Among 
other  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  in 
J..afiii,  "  On  the  Liberty  of  God,  and  «f  the 
Creature,"  1630, 4to.wluch  was  very  favourably 
received  among  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
-and  p;irticularly  by  the  divines.  Morcrt.  Nouv. 
Dut.  Hist.—M. 

GIBSON,  Edmund,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in    the  eighteenth  century,  was    born    at 
Bampton   in  Westmoreland,  in  the  year  i66g. 
He  was   initiated  in  grammar  learning  at  the 
free-school  in  his  native  town,  whence,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  college, 
in   the   univer:iity    of  Oxford,   and    entered   a 
schilar  of  that  house.     As  the  study  of  the 
Northern  languages  was  tlien  much  cultiv;ited 
at  Oxford,  !Mr.   Gibson   appli-d  early  to   this 
tranch  of  Hter.nture,   and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hickes,  made  a  considerable 
and  rapid  proficiency  in  it.     During  the  year 
1691  he  wai  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  and 
also  offered  to  the  public  the  first  fruits  of  his 
studies,  in  a  new  edition  of  "  \Vi!li.nii  Drum- 
mond's   Polemo-.Middi.ina,    and   James  V.    of 
Scotland's  Cantilena  RusticJ,"  4tr,  illustrated 
■with  notes,  discovering  no  little  knowledge  of 
those  languages,    and  interspersed   with  lively 
and  witty  remarks,  suggested  by  the  subjects  of 
those  pieces.     In  i6<.;2,  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
ISIill,  the   learnoel  editor  of  th.c  Greek  Testa- 
ment, he  published  a  Latin  translation,  together 
with  the  original,  of  that   valuable  remain  of 
Saxon  antiquity,  '•  The  ChroniconSasonicum," 
in  4to.  accompanied  with  notes  on  the  wliole. 
Before  tlie  expiration  of  the  same  year,  like- 
wise, he  gave  the  public,  in  quarto,"  Librorum 
Manuscriptorum    in  dunbus  insignibus  Biblio- 
thecii,   altera  Tenisiona   l.ondini,  altera  Dug- 
Haliana  Oxonii,  Catalogus,"  with  a  dedication 
Id  Dr.''Tcnison,  at  th.it  time  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and    afterwards    archbi-.hop    of    Canterbury  ; 
which   proved  the  foundation  of  the   author's 
j.i'Dsequcnt  forturvc  under  the  auspices  of  that 
prolate.     His  next  publication  was  a  more  cor- 
Trit  edifioii  than  had  before  appeared  of  Qjiiu- 


tiliaii  "  De  Arte  Ornloria,"  1693,  4*"-  '<  >*hich 
was  followed,  in  the  year  1694.,  by  a  new  edi- 
tion of  .Somncr's  "Treatise  on  the  Roman  Ports 
and   Forts   in  Kent,"  and    the  .same    author's 
"  Juhi  Cw-.aris  Tortus  Iccius  illu^trstus,"  8vo. 
with  a  new  di>.sertition  in  defcn:c  of  the  au- 
thor.     During  the   ye.^r   last  mentioned,    Mr. 
Gibson  commenced  A.M.  ;  ar.d  appears  at  dif- 
ferent periods  within  the  two  following  years 
to  have  been  elected  a   fellow  of  his  colleife, 
and  admitted  into  deacon's  aiid  priest's  orders. 
His  embracing  the  clerical  hfe,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  devoting  a  considerable 
part  of  his  studies  to  the  history  and  antiquities, 
of  !)is  country;  and  about  the   year    1695  ^^ 
published  an  English  translation  of  "  Camden's 
Britannia,"  folio,    in  which  he   had   received 
the  assist.ince  of  some  friends.     This  work  was 
patronised  by  lord  Somers,  who,  soon  after  it-s 
appearance,    offered    the   author    a    living    of 
200I.  a-ycar  in  the  isle  of    1  hanet,   which   he 
declined  under  an  apprehenaion  that  the  air  of 
the  situation  would  prove  injurious  to  his  state 
of  health,  which  obliged  him  at  that  time  to 
have  recourse  to  the  salutary  waters  at  Tun- 
bridge- Wells.     In  the  year   1696  Mr.  Gibson 
was  appointed  librarian   at    Lambeth,   by  Dr. 
Tenison,  then  arclibishop  of  C.mterbury,  who 
received  him  into  his  family ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lovi'ing  year  he  was  appointcil  morning  preacher 
at  Lambeth  church,  and  produced  "  Vita  Tho- 
mae    Bo<lleii,    Equitis    Aurati,"    together    with 
"  Historia   Bibliothcce  Bodleianss,"  both  pre- 
fixed to  tlic  "  C.it.ilogi  Librorum  Manuscripio- 
rum,  in  Angliu  &  Hibernia,  in  unum  coUecti," 
in  two  volumes  folio.     In   1698  he  published, 
in    fo4io,    "  Reliquiae    Spelmannianar ;     being 
the  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
relating  to  the  Laws   and  Anti<iuities  of  Eng- 
land,  together  with  the  Life  of  the    Author." 
He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain   to   the 
archbishop,  through  who^e  means  he  obtained 
about   the    same    time   the    lecturebhip  of  St. 
M.irtin's  in  the  Fiekls,where  his  grace  had  been 
iTn.niy  years  vicar,  and  in  1700  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Sti.sted  in  Ej.'^cx,  a  peculiar  of 
the   archbishop's.      Mr.   CJihson  had  not  been 
long  chaplain  to  Dr.  '1  eni-on,  before  he  under- 
took the  defence  of  his  rights,  as  president  of 
the  convocatioB,  thiring  the  contests  bctwccr*' 
the  two  houses  relatitig  to  the  form;  and  ex- 
tent of  thtir  respective  powers  ;  in  the  cour.'se 
of  which  he  puMisiicd  several  picnres,  which  ariJ 
enumerated    in  the  first  of  ouv  subjoined    au- 
thorities.    While  this  cjMitrovcrsy  was  txistin^, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conffivud 
upon  Mr..  Gibson  by  the  aickbifhopy  ijv  17CSJ 
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diul  in  the  following  year  our  author  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  rectory  of  Lambetli,  and  mnde 
precentor  and  residentiary  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Chichester.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
appoiilted  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary, 
with  licence  to  retain  his  precentorship,  resi- 
dcntiaTyship,.and  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  In 
the  year  1710  Dr.  Gibson  was  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey  -,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  uncommon  diligence,  mak- 
ing not  only  general,  but  parochial  visitations, 
not  usual  either  in  this  or  in  other  archdeacon- 
ries. In  die  year  1713  Dr.  Gibson  published 
his  famous  "  Codex  Juris  Ecclcsiastici  Angli- 
canij  or  the  Statutes,  Constitution,  Canons, 
Kubricks,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, methodically  digested  under  their  proper 
Heads,  &c."  in  folio.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  and  carried  on  under  the  encour- 
agement of  his  patron,  tlie  archbishop,  whose 
hints  and  directions  he  occasionally  received  for 
the  improvemerit  of  it.  It  is  a  performance  on 
which  the  learned  author  has  bestowed  vast  la- 
bour and  ingenuity  ;  but  the  scheme  of  cliurch 
power  laid  down  in  it,  and  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  the  author  respecting  the  desir- 
able extension  of  clerical  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters which  concern  spiritual  persons  and  spi- 
ritu.il  things,  were  not  only  excepted  against 
by  dissenters  from  the  establishment,  but  by 
the  soundest  constitutional  lawyers  within  the 
pale  of  the  church;  who  maintained,  that  the 
principles  and  claims  advanced  in  it,  admitted 
in  their  utmost  latitude,  and  in  all  their  con- 
sequences, would  be  sufheient  to  establish  a 
sacerdotal  empire,  which  must  infallibly  draw 
all  power  to  itself,  and  render  the  civil  magis- 
trate its  minister  and  dependent.  Upon  the 
death  of  archbishop  Tenison  in  1715,  and  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Wake  to  Canterbury  from  the 
see  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Gibson,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  new  metropolitan, 
was  nominated  his  successor,  and  consecrated 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
In  1721  our  prelate  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel,  and  in  1723,  upon  the  death  of 
bishop  Robinson,  he  WaS  translated  from  Lin- 
coln to  the  see  of  London.  For  this  important 
situation  in  the  church  Dr.  Gibson's  abilities, 
and  regular  method  in  the  conduct  of  business, 
peculiarly  qualified  him.  So  sensible  were  the 
ministry,  at  this  time,  of  his  talents  and  diligence, 
that  for  several  years,  and  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  long. declining  state  of  health  of  arch- 
bishop Wake,  almost  every  thing  relating  to 
the  aflaiis  of  the  church  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, confided  to  the  tare  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 


don. Soon  after  his  translation  to  this  bishop- 
ric, he  procured  an  endowment  from  the  crown 
for  a  regular  course  of  sermons  on  Sundays,  to 
be  preached  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall, 
by  twelve  clergymen  01  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  selected  in  equal  numbers 
from  each  university,  and  appointed  by  tlie  bi- 
shop of  London  for  the  time  being.  After- 
wards he  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  ascendancy 
of  the  church,  in  the  opposition  which  he  made 
to  the  efforts  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  liberality  and 
justice  of  the  legislature,  a  removal  of  the  op- 
probrium and  disability  for  civil  offices  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  corporation  and 
test  acts.  The  same  spirit  he  discovered  in  the 
steps  taken  by  him  to  disappoint  the  Quakers,  in 
the  hopes  which  they  had  formed  of  obtaining 
relief  under  the  prosecutions  carried  on  against 
them  for  the  recovery  of  tythes.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  supported  by  the  ministry  j 
but  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  consequence  of  the  petitions  against  it  deli- 
vered in  by  the  clergy,  and  the  warm  opposition 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  to  >vhich  the  advice 
and  exertion  of  our  prelate  materially  contribut- 
ed. His  lordship's  proceedings  en  this  occa- 
sion were,  doubtless,  influenced  by  what  he 
conscientiously  believed  to  be  his  duty  on  be- 
half of  the  estabUshment  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  but  they  gave  such  offence  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  that  from 
this  time  the  bishop's  interest  and  authority  vi- 
sibly declined.  Hitherto,  says  Mr.  Whiston, 
he  had  been  long  considered  as  heir  apparent 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  but  his  opposition  to 
the  court  on  the  subject  of  the  Quakers'  bill, 
procured  his  exclusion  from  any  such  high  pre- 
tensions. And  this  was  farther  confirmed  by 
the  zeal  which  he  shewed  against  the  promo- 
tion to  an  Lnglish  bishopric  of  Dr.  Rundle, 
chaplain  to  the  lord-chancellor  Talbot,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  of  his  opinions,  to  which 
the  more  orthodox  among  the  clergy  were 
pleased  to  attach  the  suspicion  of  deism.  He 
was  also  at  this  time  rendered  obnoxious  to  the 
men  in  power,  by  various  intelligent  and  spirit- 
ed attacks  on  the  principles  in  his  "  Codex," 
which  the  authors  contended  were  inimical  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  this  country,  and  fa- 
vourable to  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. One  of  the  most  able  of  these  attacks 
was  conducted  by  the  recorder  of  Bristol,  after- 
wards Mr.  Justice  Foster,  at  the  instigation  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  lord  chief-justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's-bench ;  which  has  called  for  our 
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notice  in  the  life  of  the  former  magistrate.  His 
lordship  is   likewise  said  to  have  incurred  the 

Eersonal  dislike  of  the  king,  on  account  of  the 
ecoming  freedom  with  which  he  censured  the 
taste  for  dissipation  and  vicious  indulgence  en- 
couraged by  the  freo,uency  of  masquerades,  in 
which  his  majesty  took  great  delight,  and  of  his 
procuring  an  address  to  the  king  from  several 
of  the  bishops,  praying  for  the  entire  suppres- 
sion of  such  pernicious  amusements.  But  not- 
withstanding tliac  tlie  bishop  had  lost  his  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  that  he  met  with  many 
discouragements  in  checking  the  progress  of 
immorality,  yet  he  still  persevered  in  that  dili- 
gent exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office, 
which  appeared  to  him  most  likely  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.  He 
wrote  and  printed  several  pastoral  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  and  laity,  intended  to  op- 
pose the  growth  of  infidelity  and  enthusiasm; 
as  well  as  visitation  charges,  occasional  ser- 
mons, and  small  tracts  against  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  age.  These  last  have  been  often 
reprinted  in  England,  and  also  in  Ireland,  by 
the  particular  recommendation  of  archbishop 
Synge  •,  and  we  are  informed  that,  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  bishop  Gibson  received  more 
satisfaction  from  the  repeated  calls  for  those 
practical  pieces,  than  from  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  larger  works  of  a  disciplin- 
arian and  controversial  nature.  His  lordship's 
constitution  was  naturally  strong  and  vigorous  ; 
but  he  had  fairly  worn  it  out  by  his  laborious 
studies,  and  the  business  of  various  kinds  witli 
which  much  of  his  time  was  occupied.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  very  sensi- 
ble of  his  decay,  and  frequently  complained  of 
a  languor  which  hung  about  him.  He  died  at 
Bath  in  1748,  when  about  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  witli  true  christian  foriitudc,  and  in 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind.  To  the  particu- 
lars already  mentioned  respecting  bishop  Gib- 
eon's  public  character  we  have  to  add,  that  he 
possessed  the  social  principles  in  an  emhient 
degree,  and  that  his  beneficence  and  charity 
were  very  extensively,  though  privately,  exer- 
cised. Mr.  Whiston  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  instance  of  his  generosity  : 
that  ho  freely  gave  two  thousand  five  hunilrcd 
pounds,  which  were  left  him  by  Ur.  Crow,  one 
of  his  chaplains,  to  Dr.  Crow's  own  relations, 
who  were  in  indigent  circumstances.  Resides 
the  works  which  we  have  enumerated,  his 
lordship  printed  a  Collection  of  Discourses  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Addison,  and  others  of  the  laity, 
against  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  in  defence 
of  the  christian  religion ;  which  he  introduced 


with  a  well-written  preface,  exhibiting  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr. 
I^ocke,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton, concerningChrist- 
ianity.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  best 
pieces  that  were  written  against  Popery  during 
the  reign  of  king  James  II.  and  publibhed  them 
with  a  preface  in  17  ]S,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
For  the  titles  and  subjects  of  his  occasional 
sermons,  discourses,  charges.  Sec.  we  refer  to 
the  Bkg.  Brit.      British   Biog.—M. 

GIDEON,  judge  of  Israel  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.  was  the  son  of  Joash,  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  tlie  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
who  lived  in  the  city  of  Ophrah.  At  the  time 
when  the  memorable  events  in  Gideon's  life 
commenced,  the  Israelites  had  been  for  seven 
years  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  Midian- 
ites,  who  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country,  wasting  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
driving  ofF  the  cattle,  which  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  not  able  to  secure  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  These  calamities  were  suf- 
fered by  Providence  to  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
as  a  just  punishment  for  their  vices  and  idolatry, 
and  when  a  spirit  of  reformation  had  begun  to 
prevail,  God  was  pleased  to  appoint  Gideon  to 
bo  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  and  re- 
storation to  a  peaceable  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion. He  was  threshing  his  corn  in  a  private 
place  where  it  was  concealed  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  when  a  divine  messenger,  clothed  in  hu- 
man form,  presented  himself  before  him,  and 
saluted  him  as  the  destined  deliverer  of  Israel, 
who  should  be  supcrnaturally  directed  in  re- 
storing their  independence  and  securlcy.  Gideon 
appears  at  first  to  have  taken  the  angel  for  one 
of  his  countrymen,  and  not  only  declared  to 
him  his  disbelief  that  he  should  be  favoured 
with  any  such  supernatural  aid,  but  seemed 
even  to  iloubt  of  the  divine  interference  on  be- 
half of  their  fathers  in  preceding  times,  while 
he  considered  their  present  conttition  to  be  a 
suflicient  proof  of  their  being  renounced  and 
forsaken  by  God.  He  was  soon  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  personage  before  him  was  the 
bearer  of  a  divine  commission;  and  every  doubt 
respecting  his  own  designation  was  dispelled, 
when  the  angel  directed  that  the  provision  pre- 
pared for  his  entertainment  should  be  placed 
upon  an  adjoining  rock,  from  which  he  caused 
fire  miraculously  to  proceed  and  consifme  the 
whole,  and  then  instantaneously  vanislied.Whcn 
Gideon  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 
dread  which  such  circumstances  must  have 
created,  by  receiving  assur.mcos  of  the  divine 
protection  and  support,  he  held  himself  in  rea- 
diness to  execute  the  orders  of  Heaven.    The 
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"  first  commission  which  he  received  \v\s  to  de- 
stroy the  altar  and  grove  at  0;;i)rah,  consecrated 
to  liaal.  This  task,  owing  to  the  gross  super- 
stition of  his  relations  and  fellow- citizen*,  he 
could  only  perform  by  night,  with  the  aid  of 
ccinfidential  servants.  When  in  the  morning 
the  inhabitants  discovered  what  had  been  done, 
and  obtained  intimation  th.at  Gideon  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  it,  they  tumultuousty  as- 
sembled before  the  house  of  Joash,  ajid  de- 
manded that  he  sliould  deliver  up  his  son  to  be 
put  to  death,  for  his  sacrilege  against  Baal. 
The  old  man,  however,  who  had  probably  been 
convinced  that  his  son  had  received  a  divine 
copnniission  N3  deliver  and  reform  the  Israelites, 
boldly  defended  his  cause,  and  by  his  reason- 
inj;s  and  representations  seems  to  have  made 
them  either  ashameil  or  afraid  of  vindicating 
the  honours  of  a  pretended  deity,  who  was  in- 
.capable  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  violators 
of  his  sanctuary.  On  this  occasion  Gideeu  ,ac- 
quired  the  surname  of  Jentbiaat,  -signifying 
either  the  enemy  of  Baal,  or  let  Baal  look  to 
himself.  Gideon's  next  commission  was  to 
disperse  the  ai-my  of  the  Mldianites,  Amalek- 
ites,  and  their  allies,  which  in  immense  num- 
bers had  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Jc^reel, 
with  the  intention  of  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
'body  of  thirty-two  thousand  men  from  the  tribes 
of  Rlanasseh,  Aslier,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali, 
with  whom  he  advanced  to  meet  the  inva<lint5 
host,  after  having  rhe  certainty  of  his  conquest 
-over  them  confirmed  by  a  repeated  miracle. 
When  he  had  approached  near  to  the  enemy, 
•■God,  wl'.o  determined  that  their  defeat  should 
be  bro-iigiit  about  in  a  manner  that  should  un- 
equivocally proclaim  his  signal  interference, 
and  not  afford  aiiy  occasion  to  the  Israelites  to 
-ascribe  it  to  their  own  numbers  or  valour,  com- 
manded Gideon  to  make  proclamation  through 
bis  army,  that  all  those  who  entertained  any 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  w«re  at  liljerty  to  depart.  Of  this 
proclamation  such  mimbers  took  advamage, 
that  there  remained  but  ten  thousand  with 
Gideon,  who  v.ere  resolved  to  venture  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  But  even 
this  body  was  declared  more  numerous  than 
Avas  necessary  to  put  in  execution  the  purpose 
of  Heaven,  and  -three  hundred  only  were  se- 
jected,  by  a  trial  which  God  appointed,  who 
•vrerc  to  be  Gideon's  .sole  companions  inprixlucing 
the  discomfiture  of  the  confederates.  Gideon 
now,  at  the  divine  suggestion,  forme<l  a  strata- 
gtm  c.ilcul.itcd  to  throw  the  vast  host  of  his 
enemies  into  i.iextricable  confusion  ;  but  before 


he  executed  it,  was  instructed  to  reconnoitre 
their  outposts,  accompanied  only  by  his  servant. 
While  he  was  employed  on  this  business,  he 
heard  one  soldier  relate  a  dre.im,  and  another 
give  an  intei-pretation  of  it,  which  shewed  that 
the  impression  already  made  on  his  enemy's 
minds  was  highly  favourable  to  Iiis  projected 
enterprise.  Upon  this  he  returned  immediately 
to  his  chosen  troop,  and  dividing  it  into  three 
companies,  furnished  each  man  with  a  trumpet, 
and  an  earthen  pitcher  containing  a  lamp  or  a 
torch,  with  directions  to  follow  his  example  in 
tlie  use  of  them.  A  little  after  midnight,  these 
three  companies  were  led  towards  different 
quarters  of  the  enemy's  camp;  v.hca  at  a  con- 
certed signal  they  brake  their  pitchers,  disiJayeS 
their  lighted  torches,  sounded  their  ti-vmpets, 
and  shouted  at  intervals,  "  The  sword  of  die 
Lord  and  of  Gideon !"  This  stiatagem  pro- 
duced an  alarm  and  consternation  in  the  ene- 
my's camp,  which  involved  them  in  complete 
ruin.  For  when,  starting  out  of  their  sleep, 
they  perceived  the  glare  of  the  Jiglits  breaking 
in  upon  tliem  on  three  several  sides,  and  heard 
tlie  continued  .sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  tlie 
loud  shouts  of  the  different  companies,  they 
were  filled  with  amazement  and  horror,  and 
conceiving  themselves  suvprissd  bv  a  multitude 
of  foes,  their  disorder  became  i.Tctrievable, 
"  And  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow,  even  thronghout  the  whole  host." 
By  the  terror  which  had  seized  them  they  were 
rendered  incapable  of  di.stinguishing  their  friends 
from  their  enemies,  and,  attacking  each  other, 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  remains  of 
the  mighty  host  which  escaped  the  carnage  of 
this  fatal  night,  fled  on  all  sides ;  when  Gideon 
commenced  his  pursuit  of  them,  summoning 
the  troops  which  had  been  disbanded  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  calling  upon  the  Ephraimites, 
and  the  other  fnbes  nearest  the  scene  of  action, 
to  join  in  completing  their  destruction.  By  the 
numbers  of  armed  men  who  speedily  rrowded 
to  his  banner,  he  was  enabled  to  follow  the 
fugitives  on  all  their  diiferent  routes,  to  capture 
or  destroy  their  remaining*  forces,  and  to  make 
prisoners  of  their  princes  and  kings,  whom  he 
put  to  the  sv/ord,  in  just  retribution  of  their 
cruelties  and  barbarities.  By  these  memorable 
events  the  Israelites  were  restored  to  a  state  of 
freedom  and  security.  So  great  wis  their  gra- 
titutle  towards  their  tleliverer,  th.it  they  would 
■willingly  h;»ve  conferred  upon  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  hereditary  supreme  dominion  of 
their  country,  but  he  refused  that  dignity  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  that  theocratical  government  which 
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was  estnblishcd  by  their  great  legislator,  and 
confineii  himself  to  the  oliice  of  judge  under 
that  administration.  He  availed  himself,  how- 
ever, of  the  credit  which  his  late  services  had 
acfjuircd  him,  to  request  a  donation  of  the  gold- 
en ear-rings  and  other  valuable  spoils  which 
they  had  taken  from  their  slaughtered  foes. 
With  this  request  they  readily  complied,  and 
he  made  use  of  them  in  erecting  a  monument, 
or  trophy,  at  Ophrah,  to  commemorate  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  which  had '  preceded 
and  accompanied  his  triumph  over  the  Midian- 
itcs.  Whether  in  this  proceeding  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  vanity,  or  ill-judged  pious  motives, 
the  sacred  text  informs  us  that  "  The  thing 
became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  his  liouse." 
After  his  death  it  became  the  occasion  of  a  new 
kind  of  idolatry  among  the  Israelites,  whose 
apostacy  from  tlie  worship  of  the  true  fio<l  was 
accompanied  with  ingratitude  to  the  family  of 
their  benefactor,  tlie  effects  of  which  are  detailed 
in  the  Scripture  History.  Gideon  was  judge 
of  Israel  for  forty  years,  during  which  lime 
none  of  their  enemies  dared  to  molest  them ; 
and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  about  the  year 
I  ^^6,  B.C.  Bo'yk  of  'Judges,  ch.  vi.  vii.  viii. 
Aih:  Uii.  Hist.  V'A.  iV'.b.  i.  ch.  vii. — M. 

GIFFEN,  HuDERT  (Latin,  Obcrtm  Gif„. 
tiinsj,  a  lawyer  and  philologist,  was  a  native  of 
Buren,  in  the  country  of  Gucldres.  He  studied 
at  Ix)uvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  at  which  last 
he  graduated  In  law  in  1567.  He  then  went 
to  Italy  in  the  train  of  the  F  rench  embassador  to 
Venice  ;  and  afterwards  visited  Gcrmnny,where- 
he  taught  philosopliy  and  jurisprudence  at 
Strasburg,  Altdorf,  and  IngoUistadt.  He  was  a 
Protestant  in  his  youth,  but  quitted  that  sect  for 
the  catholic  religion  previously  to  Ins  being  in- 
vited to  the  Imperial  court,  where  the  emperor 
Rodoiph  bestowed  upon  him  the  oihces  of 
counsellor  and  referendary.  Being  sent  on  a 
commission  into  Bohemia,  he  died  at  Praglj  in 
1604,  aged  above  seventy.  Gifanius  published 
several  pieces  relative  to  his  own  profession, 
but  is  belter  known  by  his  philological  labours. 
He  gave  notes  and  comments  upon  Homer, 
upon  Aristotle's  Politics  and  lithics,  and  ujion 
l.ucretius.  Of  this  last  performance  IVlr.Wake- 
field  says,  that  his  comments  are  ratlicr  copious 
than  exact,  and  that  he  was  destitute  of  a 
correct  judgment,  though  diligent  and  erudite. 
(Pre/,  ad  edit.  Lucrct.)  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  some  of  the  literary  sriuabblcG  oi  the 
time,  particularly  with  Lambinus,  wlio  accused 
him  of  being  a  plagiary.  There  are  six  Letters 
of  this  author  in  the  "Sylloge  Epist.  Vironim 
Qariss."     He  wrote  also  '•  Comment,  de  Im- 


peratore  Justlniano  •,"  and  ««  Index  Histor.  Re- 
rum  P.omanarum."  liable.  M^reyi.  Freheri 
Theatr. — A; 

GIGGEO,  Anthony,  a  learned  Italian  ec- 
clesiustic  and  oiiental  scholar,  who  flourished 
during  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  became  a  priest  of  the  congregation 
of  Oblati,  founded  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at 
Milan,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor by  the  Ambrosian  college  in  that  city.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
"  Commentaries  of  R.  R.  Solomon,  Abeii  . 
E7,7,a,  and  Levi-Gersom,  on  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs," published  at  Milan  in  1620,  410.  ;  and 
he  also  drew  up  a  "  Chaldee  and  Targumic 
Grammar,"  adapted  to  the  corrupted  state  of 
the  Chaldee  dialect  in  the  later  Targums, 
which  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian 
libmry.  But  the  work  which  prineipiily  con- 
tributed to  his  reputation  was,  "  'Tiit  saurus 
Lingux  Arabica;,  seu  Lexicon  Arabico-Latin- 
uni,"  1632,  in  four  volumes  folio,  wliich  is 
held  in  great  esteem.  As  a  recompence  for 
the  learning  and  industry  which  it  discovered, 
pope  Urban  VIII.  nominated  the  author  to  an 
honourable  post  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
at  Rome ;  but  he  died  when  on  the  point  of . 
setting  out  for  that  city,  in  the  same  year  in 
wliich  his  grand  work  made  its  appearance. 
Landi's  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'ltalie,  vJ.  V.  liv.  xiv. 
art.  2.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GILBERT,    sir  Humphrey,    one   of  tlie 
gallant  adventurers  of  (jueen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
vonshire, where  he  was  born  about  1539.     His 
mother,  after  becoming  a  widow,  married  Mr.' 
Ralegh,  by  whom  she  had   the  celebrated  sir  . 
"Walter;  so  that  tliese  congenial   spirits   v^-ere 
half-brotl>ers.    Humphrey  was  educated  rt  Eton  ■ 
and  Oxford,  but  his  disposition  inclined  him  ra- 
ther to  an  active  than  a  literary  life.     Ho  was 
early  introduced  to  the  court,  and  there  acipiired  , 
that  ardour  of  loyalty  which  was  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  those  who  approached  the  person  of  the 
maiden  queen.  He  first  bore  arms  inihe  exjjedi- 
tion  to  Havre  in  1563;  and  in  that  and  several  , 
8ubse(|uent  enterprises  he  so  well  approved  his  • 
courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was  sent  over  to 
Ireland  to  assist  in  quelling  the  disorders  of  that 
country,  and  rose  there  to  the- chief  command 
in  the  province  of  Munster.     A.s  a  reward  for  . 
his  successful  services  he  rcceivetl  knighthood 
in  1570,  from  the  lord  deputy  Sydney,  and  titeii  . 
returned  to  linglaiul,  where  lu-  married  an  heir- 
ess of  good  fdituiie.      Ill  157  I  he  served  as  a 
burgess  in   parliamtnt  for  Plymouth.     On  this 
occaiion  his  patugyrist  in   the   Biog.    Britati. 
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mentions  a  proof  of  his  loyalty,  which,  perhaps, 
n)ay  not  be  regarded  with  universal  approbation. 
"  He  drew  upon  himself,"  says  the  writer, 
"  very  ill  treatment  from  one  Mr.  A\''entworth, 
for  the  pains  lie  took  to  moderate  that  licentious- 
ness ol  speeeh,  which  he  conceived  might  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  offensive  to  the  queen's  prerogative." 
Peter  W'entworth  was  at  that  time  almost  the 
wily  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  dared 
to  speak  like  the  representative  of  a  free  people; 
and  the  danger  to  the  public  liberties  w.is  cer- 
tainly rather  t'lat  they  should  be  lost  through 
disuse,  than  injured  by  abuse.  T  he  first  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  sir  Humphrey's  inter- 
ference is  therefore  mere  cant.  In  1572  he 
sailed  with  a  reinforcement  to  colonel  Morgan 
in  Flanders.  His  thoughts  were  now  much  oc- 
cupied with  those  schemes  for  the  advanceu'ent 
of  maritime  discovery,  and  the  improvement  of 
trade  and  navigation,  which  were  becoming 
popular  in  England;  and  in  1576  he  published 
a  "  Discourse  to  prove  a  Passage  by  the  North- 
west to  Cathaia  and  the  East-Indies."  This  is 
represented  as  being  a  solid  and  scientific  per- 
formance, written  in  a  plain  style  and  good  me- 
thod. It  is  probable  that  he  himself  designed 
to  make  attempts  for  the  discovery  of  this  sup- 
posed passage  ;  but  an  anterior  project  was  that 
of  settling  some  of  the  countries  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  America.  For  this  purpose  he  ob- 
tained letters  patent  from  the  crown  in  1578, 
giving  him  full  powers  for  prosecuting  disco- 
veries, and  making  settlements,  in  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  of  North  America.  He  attempted 
to  associate  several  persons  in  his  undertaking, 
but  with  little  success.  At  length  he  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  of  what  kind  we  are  not  told, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Newfoundland  ;  but  he 
continued  there  only  a  short  time,  and  return- 
ed, as  appears,  without  having  effected  any 
thing.  Perhaps  it  was  only  meant  as  an  explor- 
atory voyage ;  for  he  persisted  in  his  design, 
and  in  1 583,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
and  his  brother  sir  W.  Ralegh,  had  mustered  a 
small  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  again  to 
Newfoundland.  He  took  possession  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John,  in  the  queen's  name,  and 
granted  leases  of  the  circumjacent  country,  as 
patentee,  to  those  of  his  company  who  chose  to 
take  them.  He  had  carried  out  with  him  a 
Saxon  miner  ;  for  the  notion  of  vying  with  the 
Spaniards  in  their  possession  of  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  new  world  occupied  the  minds  of 
all  other  adventurers,  and  was,  in  reality,  the 
soul  of  their  enterprises.  This  man  pretended 
to  have  discovered  a  very  rich  silver  mine  on  the 


coast,  and  dug  up  some  ore,  which  seems  fully 
to  have  convinced  sir  Humphrey  that  the  means 
of  wealth  were  in  his  reach.  Well  knowing  the 
temper  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  told  his  friends 
that  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  borrow 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  her  for  another  expedi- 
tion next  year.  Misfortune,  however,  was  im- 
pending over  him.  His  largest  ship  was  lost  in 
a  storm  with  all  the  crew  except  twelve,  and  his 
miner  ar.d  ore  perished  with  her.  He  himself 
had  gone  on  board  a  small  sloop  often  tons,  for 
the  purpose  of  farther  exploring  the  coast. 
After  this  disaster  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
shift  his  station  to  his  larger  remaining  vessel; 
heroically  refusing  to  desert  the  little  crew  with 
whom  he  had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 
He  steered  homeward  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
when  his  small  bark  was  in  manifest  danger  of 
foundering,  he  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  the 
other  vessel  sitting  in  tlie  stern  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  and  was  heard  to  cry,  "  Courage,  my 
lads !  we  are  as  near  heaven  at  sea  as  at  land." 
About  midnight  the  bark  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  ocean,  and  all  on  board  perished  with  her. 
He  deserves  to  be  recorded  among  the  bene- 
factors to  his  country,  since  his  project  of  set- 
tling Newfoundland,  though  not  brought  to  ef- 
fect by  himself,  was  soon  after  realised  under 
his  patent  so  far  as  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  fishery  from  this  country,  estabhshed  upon 
its  coast.     Biog.  Britati. — A. 

GILBERT  or  Gilberd,  William,  a 
physician  and  experimental  philosopher,  was 
born  in  1540  at  Colchester,  of  which  town  liis 
father  had  been  recorder.  After  studying  at 
both  the  English  universities  according  to  A. 
Wood  (his  epitaph  mentions  only  Cambridge), 
he  travelled  abroad  for  improvement,  and  pro- 
bably pursued  the  study  of  physic  and  graduated 
in  it  at  some  foreign  university.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  settled  in  London  about 
1573,  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  practised  in  his  profession  with  great 
reputation.  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  him 
her  first  physician,  and  gave  him  a  pension ; 
and  king  James  continucil  him  in  the  same  post. 
He  died  in  1603,  and  was  buried  at  Colches- 
ter, where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Dr.  Gilbert  has  perpetuated 
his  name  by  a  M-ork  in  natural  philosophy, 
which  affords  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  method  of  treating  such  subjects  on  the 
basis  of  experimental  enquiry.  This  was  his  book 
"  De  Magncte,  magnetieisque  Corporibus,  & 
de  magno  Magnete  Tellure,  Physiologia  nova," 
Lond.  i6oOj  folio.     This  performance,  the  com- 
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poiitirm  oJ  which  had  occupioil  many  years  of 
his  life,  IS' the  fiist  complete  system  of  maj^net- 
ism.  It  begins  with  a  history  of  .ill  thnt  had  been 
observed  by  the  ancients  and  moderns  concern- 
ing this  remarkable  power  in  nature,  in  which 
lie  records  several  Knglishmen  as  acquainted 
■  with  both  the  variation  and  declination  of  the 
needle.  He  then  proceeds  to  account  for  its 
various  phenomena  under  the  following  heads  : 
I.  Ir.s  attraction  :  2.  lis  direction  to  the  poles  of 
iho  earth,  and  the  earth's  vcrticity  and  fixed- 
nef->  to  cerciiii  points  of  the  world  :  3.  Its  varia- 
tion :  /|.  Its  dedinaiion.  All  these  he;  illustrates 
by  a  inuUiiudc  of  experiments  elucidated  by 
diagr.nns;  and  he  attempts  to  form  a  theory  of 
the  whole  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth'-. 
i>eing  one  vast  magnet.  He  suiiijests  a  variety 
oi  practical  deducii.Jiis  important -to  navigation, 
paiticularly  the  use  of  the  declination  in  dis- 
covering the  latitude  at  sea.  This  work  has 
been  much  comniendtd  by  several  English  writ- 
ers, and  was  also  received  with  interest  abroad. 
Lord  Bacon  instances  it  as  a  very  meritorious 
attempt  to  found  a  ph.losophieal  theory  upon 
experiment,  according  to  his  own  principles. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  celebrated  Ilalleyafter- 
wards  applied  Gilbert's  notion  of  a  great  in- 
ternal magnet  in  the  earth,  to  explain  the  varia- 
tion ami  dipping  ot  the  needle.  Dr.  Gilbert's 
attention  to  tlm  nautical  art  was  farther  e\  inced 
by  his  invention  of  two  very  ingenious  instru- 
rnents  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  any  place 
withont  assistance  from  the  heavenly  bodies, 
ix)ng  after  his  death  a  work  of  his  was  publish- 
ed from  two  MS.  copies  in  the  library  of  sir 
"Wlliiam  Boswell,  entitled  "  De  Mundo  nostro 
sublunari  Philosophia  nova,"  jinut.  1651,  4to. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
natural  philosophy  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  attacks  with  great  vigour. 
Like  many  otlier  philosophers,  however,  he  lias 
been  more  successful  in  pulling  down  than  in 
building  up,  for  with  some  just  conceptions,  his 
system  contains  much  extravagant  hypotheses. 
In  common  wi:h  Kepler,  he  supposes  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  a  kind  of  animated  being, 
possessing  an  intelligent  principle.  He  also 
makes  great  use  of  his  favourite  magnetism  in 
his  speculations.  This  piece  seems  to  have  ex- 
citeil  little  attention,  though  its  editor  was  tlu; 
learned  CJruter.  Bicg.  lirilu/i.  Unidyr's 
Hitt.  of  Philcs.—A. 

CilLDAS,  surnanied  n he  Wjsil,  a  liriiish 
monk  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  most  ancient 
British  writer  now  c\tant,  was  bi>rn  in  tiie  year 
520.  He  is  also  by  many  authors  surnanied 
Uauonicu!:,  to  distingiiislx  hiiii front  a  CJlU».^^ 
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Ai.BANius,  who  is  suppose.!  to  have  lived  at  an 
earlier  period.     His  latter  surname  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  memorable  victory 
gained  by  the   Britons  over  the  baxons,  at   th.> 
hill  of  Badon,  now  Bath,  about  the  time  of  hi» 
nativity.     He  was  a  disciple  of  Iltutus,  abbot  of 
Morgan,  and  became  a  monk  of  linngor,  where 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  learning  of 
the  times  ;  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
.Scriptures,   in  order   to  qualify  himself  for  the 
diuies  of  a  public  preacher.     If  we  aretocrcdic 
the  account  ot  his  life  by  an  anonymo.us  autl'.or, 
publish.cd  by  John  :i   liosco  from  a  MS.  ui  'h  ■ 
fiorcntine  libraiy,  he    visited    Irelmd,    at    tii.* 
requeft  of  Ainericus,  afterwards   king   of  tlat 
country,   where  he  distinguished  himself  by  Ins 
zeal  and  success  in  converting  Pagans,  confut- 
ing   Heretics,  establishing   monasteiies,  and  i\\ 
retorming  the  corrupt   state  of  princif)les  and 
manners  which   had   become   prevak4>t  among 
the  Christians  in  that  Island.      After  his  return 
from  Irel;ind,he  visited  the  monasttry  of  Lhaa - 
carvan,  lately  founded  by  a  pious  nobleman  ot 
South  Wales,  and  engaged  other  persons,  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  and  character,  to  follow  his 
example.     He  also  appears  to  have  spent  some 
time  in  t'ne  northern  parts  of  Britain,  near  the 
wall   •f  .Severus  ;  since  he  relates  that  he  was 
himself  a  witness  to  the  attacks  made  by  the  C»- 
leiionians  upon  that  barrier  against  their  inroad?, 
and  tliat  he   saw   riiem   demolish  a  part  of  it. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  likewise  visited 
France  and  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive couiitrv,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
an  indifatigable  and  useful  preacher,  who  ex- 
ercised   undaunted    freeilom   in    censuring   the 
vices  of  the  age.     In  the  year  581   he  wrote  his 
"  Epistola  de    Exeidio   Britanni-.e,   &  Castiga- 
tioneOrdinlsEccIesiastici,"containing  a  lamenta- 
tion over  the  miseries  aiul  almost  total  ruin  nf 
his  countrymen,  and  severe  reproofs  oi  tliccoi-- 
ruption  and  piolligacy  of  manners  in  which  M 
ranks  were  sharcre,  and  of  which  he   tlraw",  u 
friglitfitl  picture.    Arehbi.>-!iop  Li  slier  refers  tliis 
epistle  to  tjie  vear  564;  bm  Cave,  on  tlir  au- 
thority of  Ralph   de  Dieetus,  i'ol.ydore    VirgiJ, 
Bale,     &c.   givis  it   the  date    wijich.  we  have 
adopted.    Tliis  cuvioivs  lomain  of  iiritisli  ecclo 
siiistiral  anticjiiities  was  hist  printed  by  I'olydort 
Virgil,  in    1525,  Jivo.  from  an  imperfect  and 
coirunt  copy;  \rhic!i  eilition   was  foliowcd  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  th.e  "  Hibiiuth.  I'atr."    It 
was  afterwards  published   in  i!ic  year  i  ,68,  by 
John    Josf-oline,  from  another  MS.  not  muct 
more  correct  than  the  former.     The  latest  ,;nd 
best  edition  of  it  wa*  publidicd  by  the  learned 
Dr    Th<'inas   G;ilc,  from  a  morj  ancient  and 
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perfect  MS.  thnn  cither  of  the  preceding,  in 
the  }'e.ir  1 691,  in  the  lirst  volume  of  his  "  His- 
torise  Britannicw,  SaxoniciC,  &c."  This  Gildas 
al^o  wrote  stveral  "  Letters,"  of  which  there 
are.  numerous  fragments  in  an  old  collection  of 
Canons,  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Cot- 
ton library.  Other  pieces  whicli  have  been  as- 
cribed to. him  by  Bale,  Pitts,  &e.  are  considered 
by  the,  best  judges  to  be  either  .lenrly  suppositi- 
tious, or  the  productions  of  ott-.cr  authors.  In 
the  latter  number  is  the  "  Historia  de  Gestis 
Brltonum,'"  which  was  written  by  Nennius. 
Wit]i  respect  to  the  time  of  Gildas's  death  there 
is  also  much  difference  among  writers,  some 
stating  it  to  have  taken  place  at  the  abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  in  the  year  570;  while  according 
to  others,  vvhom  we  have  chiefly  followed,  he 
died  at  the  abbey  of  liangor,  in  tire  year  590. 

There  was  anotiier  Gildas,  whom  Bale  calls 
the  fourth  of  that  name,  who  was  of  Iri^h  ex- 
traction, but  bovn  in  Wales,  where  he  em- 
braced  the  monastic  life,  and  flourished  in  820 
.  and  the  following  years.  He  wrote  a  ■'  Kakr.dar 
of  the  Saints,"  which  is  to  be  found  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Cotton  library,  the  preface  of  which 
is  inserted  by  arcLbi;.hop  Usher  in  his  "  Epist. 
tiibemic."  p.  55.  Leland  also  makes  mention 
of  another  Gildas,  who  was  a  poet,  a*id  who 
•  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  prophecies  of  Mer- 
,  lin  in  Latin  verse,  and  to  have  composed  a  num- 
ber of  epigrams,  which  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
pronounced  to  be  not  inelegant.  For  the  opi- 
nions of  Cave,  bishop  Nicholson,  &c.  respect- 
iTig  the  authors  of  those  and  other  poetical 
pieces  which  have  borne  the  name  of  Gildas, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  those  authorities  as 
quoted  in  Cave'}  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac. 
Etitych.  Nicholson's  Etig.  Hist.  Library,  Part  L 
{k.iii.      Dupiti.      A'loreri. —  M. 

GILUO,  son  of  Nabal,  a  potent  lord  in 
Mauritania,  and  brother  to  the  tyrant  Firmus, 
served  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  his  brother's 
revolt  in  373  with  .^o  much  fidelity,  that  the  for- 
feited patrirnony  of  the  family  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mihtary  count,  and  at  length  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Africa.  In  the  civil  war  between  The- 
odosius and  Eugenius,  though  nominally  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  former,  he  de- 
clined sending  him  any  succours,  and  reserved 
himself  for  die  event.  The  weakness  of  the 
government  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  further 
encouraged  him  in  maintaining  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence -,  and  he  ruled  at  his  pleasure  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  command,  wliich  he  oppressed 
by  every  mode  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny. 
When  dissensions  arose  between  the  eastern  and 


western  empires,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  mi- 
nister Eutropius  to  revolt  from  l-!onoviu3  his  le- 
gal sovcieign,  and  acknowledge  Arcadius.  On 
this  account  he  was  condemned  as  a  public  ene- 
my by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
war  against  him  wr.s  committed  to  the  fauious 
general  Stilicho.  In  the  mean  time  a  deadly 
ftud  had  arisen  between  Cilldo  and  his  younger 
brother  Mascezel,  in  which  the  latter  hi'd  been 
obliged  to  take  rehige  at  the  court  of  Honorius. 
Gildo  satiated  his  disappointed  vengeance  upon 
the  two  children  of  his  brother,  whom  he  bar- 
barouslv  murder  d.  Mascezel,  burning  for 
revenge,  was  employed  by  Sillicho  to  lead  <i 
chosen  but  small  body  of  Europeans  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Africa.  They  landed  in  398,  and  en- 
camped in  the  face  of  a  numerous  army  of 
Moors  collected  bv  Gildo.  Some  obscurity  is. 
thrown  upon  the  subsequent  transactions,  by  the 
attempt  of  ecclesiastical  writers  to  make  a  mi- 
racle in  favourof  Mascezel  against  Gildo,"  the 
patron  of  Heretics  and  Scliismatics  ;"  but  the 
fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Moors,  inti- 
midated by  the  superior  courage  and  discipline 
of  the  Europeans,  and  secretly  disaffected  to 
their  tyrant,  fled  almost  without  resistance.  . 
Gildo  ej-caped  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  cm- 
barked  with  an  intention  of  seeking  a  foreign 
refuge,  but  being  driven  back  by  adverse  winds 
to  the  harbour  of  Tabraca,  he  was  seized  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  There, 
a  voluntary  death  saved  him  from  ths  cruel  fate 
he  might  expect  from  an  injured  brother.  His 
revolt  was  considered  as  an  event  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  empire,  that  the  poet  Claudian 
made  the  "  Gildonic  war"  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  panegyrical  tributes  to  the  honour  of  his 
hero  Stilicho ;  but  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  state.      Utiivers.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

GILES  OF  ViTERBO.  a  learned  Italian  prelate 
and  cardinal  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family  in  the  city 
whence  he  took  his  surname,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  embraced  the  monastic 
life  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  progress  which  he 
made  in  different  branches  of  literature,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  his  order. 
He  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit 
oratory,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
able  preachers  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1507 
his  merits  occasioned  his  being  raised  to  the  post 
of  general  of  his  order.  He  was  employed  by 
pope  Julius  II.  to  open  the  council  assembled  at 
the  Lateran  in  the  year  1512  ;  and  in  1517  was 
sent  legate  into  Germany  by  pope  Leo  X.,  on 
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which  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  a  cardinal's 
liat.     Afterwards  he  was  sent  legate  into  Spain, 
and  employed  in  many  important  and  ditlicult 
negociaticns.    He  was  at  different  periods  no- 
minated bishop  of  \'iterbo,  Neni,  Castro,  Su- 
iri,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     He  died 
«it  Rome  in  the  year  1532.     This  prelate  main- 
tained an   intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  letters  in  his  time.     He  un- 
derstood the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal- 
dec,  and   was  often  consulted  on  difliculties  in 
those  languages.     Among  the  works  wliich  he 
left    behind  him   are  :  "  Remarks   on  tlie   fust 
three  Chapters  of  Genesis ;"  "  Commentaries" 
on  some  of  the  Psalms  ;  *'  Dialogues  ;"  "  Epis- 
tles;" "Poems"  in  Latin,  &c.     Fathers  Mar- 
tenne  and  Ourand,  in  the  third  volume  of  tlieir 
"  Amplissima  CoUectio  vetevum  iMonurnento- 
rum,"  liavc  inserted  many  letters  of  this  prelate 
and  his  correspondents,  which   are  interestitig 
on  account  of  the  particulars  contained  in  thein 
relating  to  tlie  life  of  our  autiior,  and  the  events 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     Moirn. — M. 
GILIMER,  or  Gelimer,    last  king  of  tlie 
Vandals  in   Africa,  a  descendant  of  Gcnseric, 
succeeded  in  the  throne  his  deposed  cgusin  Hil- 
dcric   in   530.      The  emperor  Justinian,  after 
vainly  interceding  for   tlie  dethroned  king,  re- 
solved to  avenge  his  cause,  and  also  to  re-annex 
the  African  provinces  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
He  chose  for  executing  this  design  the  renown- 
til  Belisarius  (see  his  life) ;  and  after  a   consi- 
derable time  spent  in  preparations,  this  general 
sailed  with  his  army  for  Arrica  in  533,     Zano, 
the  brother  of  Gilimer,  was  at  this  time  cngag- 
ed  in  tlie  conquest  of  Sardinia,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance the  force  of  the  Vandals  was  divided ; 
while  a  party  of  the  nation  at  liome  still  adhered 
to   the  cause   ot  Ililderic.     Gilimer  assembled 
his  troops  to   resist  the  invader  ;  but   being  de- 
feated in  a  tumultuary   engagement  by  Belisa- 
rius, he  retreated  to  the  Numidlan  deserts,  hav- 
ing first  with  a  tyrant's  policy  commanded  the 
execution  of   Hilderic   and   his  captive  friends. 
Carthage  fell  to  tlie  victor ;  but   Gilimer,  col- 
lecting  his  scattered  forces,    encamped    in  its 
neighbourhood,  where  he  was  joined  by  Zano, 
who  returned  victorious  from  Sardinia.      A  se- 
cond action  ensued,  in  which  the  brave  Zano 
lost  his  life,  and  Gilimer  made  an  inglorious  re- 
treat.    The   loss   of  all  the  African  provinces 
succeeded ;  and  the  defeated  king,  continually 
pursued  by   Iiis  enemies,  took  relugc  at   last  in 
the  inaccessible  moKitain  of  Papua,  in  the  in- 
terior part  ot  Nuniidia.     There  he  was  invcstcil 
by  a   part  of  the   Roman  army  under    I'haras, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  distress. 


rendered  peculiarly  afflictive  by  its  doinrasf  *Tt1? 
tlie  luxury  and  effeminacy  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly lived.     In  a  reply  to  a  I«ttcr  from  Phiras 
advising  him  to   surrender,  he  requested  to  be 
supplied  with  a  lyre,  a  sponge,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  :  tlie  first  was  to  sootii  his  sorrows  by  af- 
fording one  of  the  amusements  of  his  happier 
days ;  the  second,  to  relieve  a  defluxioii  upon 
his  eyes    caused   by   weeping ;    the   third,    an 
humble  delicacy   of  which  for  a   long  time  lif" 
had  not  tasted.     He  was  soon  after  persuaded 
to  descend  from  his  mountain  and  submit  to  thf^ 
conqueror  ;  and   at  his  first  interviev  with  Be- 
lisarius lie  surprir.ed  the  spectators  by  bursting 
into  a  fit  oflaugliter — probably  the  consequence 
of  a  reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  human  af- 
fairs upon  a  debilitated  mind.    He  accompar.ii-d 
the  general  to  Constantinople,  anil  marciied  in 
the  train  of  his  triumph;  on  which  occasion  it 
was  obscrve<l  that  nt'ither  a  tear  nor  a   si^li  es- 
caped  him;  but  that  he  repeatedly  pronounced, 
"    Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !"  The  em- 
peror received  Gilimer  to  favour,  and  would 
have  raised  him   to  the   dignity  of  a  patrician, 
had  he  not  refused  to  renounce  the  arian  doc- 
trine in  which  he  had  been  educated.     An  am- 
ple estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia  was  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  ended  his  days  in  peace.     The  extinc- 
tion of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  his  person  dates 
in  the  year  534.      Cjihhori.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 
GILL,   John,    a    learned   English  noticon- 
formist  divine,  of  tlie  baptist  denomination,  wn  : 
born,  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the 
year  1697.     His  father,  who  was  the  deacon  of 
a  baptist  church   in   that   town,  discovering  in 
him  early  an   uncommon  capacity  for  learning, 
sent  him  to  a   neighbouring  grammar   school, 
where  he  soon  outstript  iiis  cr-mpanions  in  his 
classical  acquirements.     By   the    time   that  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  besides   liaving 
gone  through  the  common  school  books,  he  had 
read  many  of  the  chief  Latin  classics,  and  made' 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  Grck  language?.' 
He  was  taken  from  the  grammar  school,  how-?^ 
ever,  soon  after  this  period,  owing  to  a  deter- 
mination formed  by  the  m  ister,  th.it  the  cliild- 
rcH  of  dissenting  parents  should,  with  tlic  othei"' 
scholars  who  belonged  to  the  establishinent;  at- 
tend him  to  church  on  week-days  when  .^erVifc* 
was  performed.      This   conduct  tlie  disserfh'Tp' 
resented,  as  an  arbitrary  aiitl   bigbtted   inipWii^l 
tion,   and  as  it  was  virtually  making  C(>nFoniiTt''j* 
a    test  by  which    his  pupils  were   to  reeei^•tf  (kt.-^ 
benefit  of  tuition.      Accordingly,  they  witbdr^'i,'' 
thtir  chiKlren  from   his  school,  and  sent  themvl 
for  the  most  part,  to  otiwr  semmtrrie*' vtlr^  v' 
3^:  i 
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they  might  reap  the  same  aiivaiuages  without 
bcnj;  subjcct>.i.l    to    ^o   iuvidiou-i    ;i  rcj;ul;>tioii. 
Young  Gill's  parents,  however,  could  not  af- 
ford to  place  their  son  in  any  such  situation,  and 
ihcy  had  no  other  prospect  of  providing  tor  liiin 
in  life,  than  by  educating  liiin  to  his  f.ithcr's 
business.    In  these  cireunuianccs  several  neigh- 
bouring ministers   endeavoured  to  procure  for 
him  the  assistan.c  of  some  of  t!ie  funds  in  Lon- 
don, appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  young  per- 
sons designed  for  the  ministry  ;  but  to  their  ap- 
plications on  Ids  behalf,  accompanied  with  test- 
imonies of  !;is  progress  in  learning,  it  was  an- 
swered that  he  Wiis  too  young  to  be  admitted  a 
recipient  of  their  exhibitions  ;  and  that  "  sliould 
he  continue,  as  it  might  be  expected  lie  would, 
to  make  such  rapid  advances  in  his  studies,  he 
would  go  through  the  common  circle  before  he 
could  be   capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or 
of  being  employed  in  any  public  service."    Dis- 
couraging as  young  Gill's   situation  now   was, 
yet  he  possessed  an  unconquerable  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  diligently  improved  the  hours  of  leisure 
from  business,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  greatly 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture.    Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
had  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that 
fell  in  his  way,  and  had  studied  logic,  rhetoric, 
moral  and   natural  philosophy.      He   likewise, 
without  any    other    assistance    than  BuxtprPs 
Grammar    and   Lexicon,  had  surmounted  the 
chief  difficulties  of  tlie  Hebrew  language,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  great 
ease  and  pleasure.     In   the  mean  time  he  had 
perused  such  books  on  theological  and  contro- 
versial subjects,  as  confirmed  him   in  the  cal- 
viristic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educat- 
ed, and  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  sect  to 
which  his  father  belonged  ;  and  as  his  mind  was 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  impres- 
sions, he  was  baptised,  and  received  into  com- 
munion with  the  baptist  church  at  Kettering,  in 
the  year   1716.     He  had  not  been  long  a  mem- 
ber of   tliis    church,    before    he    commenced 
preaching  in  private,  and  v/as  soon  afterwards 
called  by  the  congregation  to  the  occasional  ex- 
ercise of  the  ministry  in  public.     By  the  advice 
of  some  friends  at  London  he  now  removed  to 
Higham-Fcrrers,  with  the    intention  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  under  the  instructions  of  Mr, 
Davis,  pastor  of  a  new  baptist   church  in  that 
place,  and   a  man  of  learning,  whom  he  was 
also  to  assist  in  liis  ministerial  duties  ;  but  after 
a  year's  stay  there  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  became  assistant  to  the  pastor  in  that 
place.     In  the  year  17 19  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  London,  to  become  pastor  of  the  bap- 


tist congregation  in  Ilorsly-down,  and  was  or- 
dained to  tliat  oilice  when  in  tlic  twenty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.     The  duties  of  tiiis  situation  he 
discharged  with   great  diligence   and  acceptabi- 
lity for   upwards  of  fifty-one  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursued  his  literary  studies  with  won- 
derful assiduity,  as  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
his  volumin;>us   and  laborious  productions.     In 
the  year    1729  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  a 
Wedntsday-evening  Lecture,  suppotti-d  by  vo- 
luntary subscription,  which  situation  he  retain- 
ed nearly  twenty-seven  years,  much  admired  and 
followed  by  dissenters  and  churchmen  ofcalvin- 
istical  principles.  Soon  after  Mr.  Gill  settled  in 
London,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
dissenting  minister,  wlio  under  the  instructions 
of  a  Jewish  teacher  had  made  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  Rabbinical  Hebrew.  By  his  frequent 
association    with  this  gentleman,  he  was  led  to 
form  a  strong  inclination   for  the  s.Tme  kind  of 
learning,  which  he  conceived   would  prove   of 
great  use,  not  only  in  illustrating   tlie  sense  of 
the    Old    'iestamcnt    writings,    but    also    the 
phraseology  of  the  New,  and  the  lites  and  cus- 
toms to  which  it  frequently  alludes.     Upon  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place  with- 
in a  year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Gill's  intimacy  with   him,  the  latter  purchased 
most  of  his  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  books,  and, 
having  contracted  an  acquaintance   with  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  applied 
himself  under  his  instructionsto  thediligent  study 
of  them.     He  read  theTargums,  the  Talmuds, 
the  Rabboth,  their   ancient   commentaries,  the 
book  Zohar,  with  whatever  else  of  the  kind  lie 
could   procure,  and   in  the    course  of  between 
twenty  ami  thirty  years'  acquaintancewith  them, 
collected  a  vast  number  of  remarks  and  quota- 
tions, which  he   made  use  of  in  his  scriptural 
comments.     He  likewise   made  himself  master 
of  the  other  oriental  languages  which  by  their 
affinity  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  j  and 
diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  ec- 
clesiastical history,  the  accounts  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  enrich  his  stores    of' 
biblical  learning.     When  in  the   year  1748  he 
had  published  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Expo- 
sition of  the   New  Testament,"  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was   conferred  upon  him   by 
the  Marischal  college  and   university  of  Aber- 
deen, without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge  ;  of 
which   honour   information  was  communicated 
to  him  in  very  handsome  terms  by  two  of  the 
professors,  who  declared  that  his  diploma  was 
presented   to  him  "  on  account  of  his   know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  ©f  the  oriental  Ian- 
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guagcs,  and  of  Jewish  antiquitle;;,  of  his  learn- 
ed defence  of  the  Scriptures  against  Deists  and 
Infidels,  and  the  reputation  gained  by  liis  otlicr 
works."  In  the  year  1767  Dr.  Gill  extracted, 
for  Dr.  Kcnnicott's  use,  the  variations  from  the 
niodein  printed  texts  in  the  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  quoted  in  the  'I'almuds,  both  of  Je- 
rusalem and  li.ibylon,  and  in  the  Rabboth  ;  for 
which  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  state  of  his  colla- 
tion printed  during  the  same  year,  acknowledged 
himself  highly  indebted  to  our  author.  By  his 
very  laborious  application,  however.  Dr.  Gill 
at  l.-ngth  brought  on  a  decay  of  nature,  to  whica 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1721,  in  tlie  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  sentiments  were  strictly, 
calvlnistie  ;  and  his  moral  conduct  not  only  un- 
impeachable but  exemplary.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament," in  nine  volumes  folio,  published  at 
different  periods  from  1746  to  176b  ;  '•  A  Body 
of  Divinity,"  1769  and  1770,  in  three  volumes 
4to  ;  "  i  he  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,"  1735, 
&c.  in  defence  of  Calvinism  against  the  Armi- 
nians ;  "  A  -upplement  to  Mr.  Whiston's  late 
Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Te.\t  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  1723,  f^vo  intended  to  vindi- 
cate the  divine  authority  and  spiritual  sense  of 
Solomon's  Song  •,  "  The  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  Messiah,  considered, 
and  proved  to  be  literally  fulfilled  in  Jesus," 
1728,  -Svo-,  chiefly  written  in  answer  to  Col- 
lins's  "  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  consider- 
ed ;"  a  treatise  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity," 173 1,  8vo.  •,  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Letters, 
Vowel  Points,  and  Accents,"  1767,  8vo. ;  to- 
gether with  numerous  single  sermons,  contro- 
versial tracts  on  bapti.m,  cic.  Alemoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Gill,  prefixed  to  the 
Cillection  of  his  Senncns  and  Tracts,  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto-  —  Al. 

GlLLliS.  rKTr.R,  born  at  Albi  in  1490,  dis- 
tinguished hiniself  as  a  scholar  and  a  traveller. 
After  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  he 
visited  the  coasts  of  Provence,  and  thence  tr.1- 
vellcd  into  Italy,  m.aking  observations  in  natural 
history  and  anticjuitics.  After  his  return,  he 
passeil  sonic  time  with  George  tl'Armagnac,  bi- 
shop of  Rhodes,  afterwards  cardinal,  who  en- 
gaged him  to  compose  his  book  "  De  Vi  &  Na- 
tura  Animalium  "  'This  consists  of  extracts 
from  iElian,  Porphyry,  Heliodorus,  and  Op- 
pian,  with  some  observations  of  his  own,  and 
a  list  of  the  fi-hes  met  with  at  Marseilles.  This 
is  dedicated  to  francii  I.  in  1533;  and  some 
time  after,  tliat  prince  sent  him  to  travel  in  the 


Levant.  lie  neglected,  however,  to  furnish 
him  with  proper  supplies,  so  that,  after  under- 
going many  hardships,  he  was  obliged  to  enlist 
in  the  troops  of  sultan  Soliman  11.  for  a  sub- 
sistence. From  Constantinople  he  returned  in 
the  train  of  tlie  French  embassador  in  1550,  and 
went  to  Rome  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  d'Ar- 
magnac,  where  he  died  in  1555-  liesides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  he  published  some 
translations  from  the  Greek :  and  also  two  geo- 
graphical pieces,  "  De  Bosphoro  Thracio,  Lib. 
Ill,"  and  "  De  Topographia  Constantinopo- 
leos.  Lib.  IV,"  which  arecst:emed  as  learned  and 
accurate  performances.  Peter  Belon,  who  was 
his  secretary,  has  been  accused  of  piUjiring  his 
papers,  and  inserting  his  observations  in  his  own 
works  without  acknowledgment.     Moreri. — A. 

GiLLES,  Peter,  a  Swiss  protectant  divine 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
learn  no  other  particulars  concerning  him  than 
thathe  vvasniinister  of  the  reformed  church  at  La 
Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  and  author  of 
some  controversial  pieces  in  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testants against  the  Catholics  ;  and  also  of  "  An 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Vaudois,"  published  at  Geneva  in  1644,  in 
4to.     B^iyle.—M. 

GILPIN,  Bernard,  an  excellent  English 
parish  priest,  distinguished  among  his  contempo- 
raries by  the  title  of  ylpostk  cf  the  North,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  West- 
moreland, and  born  at  Kentmire,  in  that  coun- 
ty, in  the  year  1517.  As  he  early  discovered 
much  seriousness  of  disposition,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  contemplative  life,  his  parents  deter>- 
mined  to  educate  him  to  the  church,  and  ac- 
cordingly placed  him  in  a  grammar  school, 
where  he  passed  through  the  different  classes 
with  great  approbation.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
(.)xford,  and  entered  a  scholar  on  the  founda-  • 
tion  at  Queen's  college.  In  this  situation  he 
soon  became  distinguished  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  applied  to  his  academical  studies,  arid 
his  proficiency  in  that  knowledge  which  the  de- 
fective systems  of  education  then  existing  af- 
forded. At  that  time  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed world  was  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Eras- 
mus, which,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with 
which  they  exposed  the  superstition  and  indo- 
lence of  the  illiterate  churchmen  of  iliose  days, 
were  far  from  being  in  general  esteem  at  Ox- 
ford. But  young  Gilpin  possessed  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  a  scholar  to  be  prejudiced  against 
an  author  by  interested  or  popular  objections  ; 
and  taking  Erasmus  into  his  hands,  quickly  dis- 
covered in  him  a  treasure  of  real  learning,  which 
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he  hsd  in  vain   sought   for  in  the  writings  re- 
commended by  Iiis  tutors.     As  ho  had  now  de- 
termined to  apply  himself  to  divinity,  he  made 
the  Scriptures  his   cliief  study,  and  with  preat 
industry  set  about  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  bnguiges.    Of 
liis  proficiency,  his  exercises  and  disputations  in 
the  public  schools  afrordcd  very  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, and   recommended  him  to   much  notice 
in  tlie  university,  where  he  \vas  at  the  same  time 
admired  and  loved  for  tlie  sweetness  of  liis  dis- 
position, and  the  unaffected  sincerity  of  his  mnn- 
ncrs.     In  the  year   1539  betook  his  degree  of 
B.A. ;  and  in  i  ^41  that  of  M.A.,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
admitted    into  holy  orders.     He   had   not  been 
long  settled  in  his  fellowship,  before  the  repu- 
tation which  his  parts  and  learning  procured  him 
occasioned  his  being  one  of  the  first  among  the 
scholars  of  eminence  at  Oxford,  to  whom  car- 
tlinal  Wolscy's  agents  made  proposals  of  an  es- 
tablishment  in  his   new  foundation  at-  Christ- 
church  ;  which   he  accepted,  and  was  accord- 
ingly  transplanted   into  that  college.     Here  he 
continued  his   former  studies,  and  was  led  by 
the  writings  of  Erasmus  into  freer  enquiries  than 
were  common  in  those  days  ;  but  if  they  had  as 
yet  produced  any  doubts  in  his  mind   with  re- 
spect to   the  tenets   of  the  Romish    church  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  concealed  them 
within  his  own  bosom,  until  he  had  time  for  far- 
ther investigation,  and  gave  a  proof  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  catholic  doctrines,  by  maintain- 
ing a  dispute  against  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Worcester,  in  defence  of  them.      This  dis- 
pute, however,  had    the   etlect  of   cooling  his 
zeal  for  some  particular  ■  tenets,  as  it  afforded 
him   the  opportunity  of  discovering  that  they 
were  not  so  well  supported  by  Scripture,  as  w.is 
commonly  imagined.     Upon    the   accession  of 
king  Edward  VT.,  Peter  M.ntyr  was  sent  under 
that   prince's    patronage   to  Oxford,  where  he 
read  divinity  lectures  in  a  strain   to  which  that 
university  had  been  little  accustomed.  He  began 
with  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  corporal 
presence,  which  excited  the  alarm  of  the  popish 
party,  and  determined  them  to  engage  the  most 
learned  and  able  of  their  scholars  to  unite  in  op- 
posing him.      As  Mr.  Gilpin's  credit  in  the  uni- 
versity was  tlien  very  considerable,  they  matle 
pressing  applications  to  him  to  become  one   of 
their  champions  -,  but  the  doubts  which  he  had 
now  begun  to  entertain,  inclined  inm  rather  to 
stand  by,  as  an  unprejudiced  observer,  ready  to 
embrace  whatever  should  appear  to   him   to   be 
truth,  after  deliberately  weighing  the  arguments 
which  the  discussion  might  provoke.    Such  im- 


portunity, however,  v,'as  used  with  him,  that 
"  he  at  length  consented  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Peter  Martyr;  and  on  the  day  appointed  re- 
solved to  lay  aside,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
temper  of  a  caviller,  and  to  be  influenced  solely 
by  a  regard  to  tralh,  from'  v\  hich  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  drawn  aside  •  neither  by  prejudice 
nor  by  novelty.  The  dispute  between  these 
opponents  was  not  of  long  duration  -,  for  Mr. 
Gilpin  found  himself  so  pressed  by  his  advers- 
ary's arguments,  drawn  from  the  plain  language 
and  unstrained  interpretations  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  lie  publiciy  ackncv.'ledgcd  himself 
incapable  of  maintaining  his  caave,  and  deter- 
mined to  enter  mto  no  more  controversies,  till 
he  had  gained  the  full  information  of  which  he 
was  in  pursuit.  He  now,  after  imploring  the 
divine  assistance,  proceeded  wiih  great  dili- 
gence-to  examine  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers, 
with  a  pan'icuhir  \-ii.\v  to  tlie  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Papists  and  Protestants  ;  commu- 
nicated his  doubts  to  several  men  eminent  for 
their  virtue  and  learning,  whose  answers  con- 
tributed to  confirm  them  ;  conceived  an  uncon- 
querable disgust  at  the  presumptuous  dt  cree  of 
the  council  then  sitting  at  Trent,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  church  should  be  esteemed  of  equal 
authority  ^ith  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  and 
became  at  length  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  were  great  abuses  and  corruptions  in  po- 
pery, and  that  there  was  real  necessity  for  a 
reformation. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  attachment  to  an  academic  life, 
which  afforded  him  most  leisure  for  study,  and 
his  desire  of  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  re- 
ligion himself,  before  he  undertook  the  task  of 
teaching  it  to  others,  determined  him  to  prolong 
his  stay  at  Oxford  till  he  reached  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
solicitations  of  his  friends  that  he  would  quit 
the  university,  and  enter  on  the  public  duty  of 
a  clergyman.  In  the  mean  time  lie  had  com- 
menced bachelor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1549. 
In  1552  his  friends  obtained  for  him  the  vicar- 
age of  Norton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  which 
with  much  difficulty  he  was  prcvaileil  upon  to 
accept  ;  but  before  he  went  to  reside  on  it,  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  his  majesty  at 
Greenwich.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered 
on  the  day  fixed,  when  the  king  did  not  attend, 
was  a  plain  and  honest  attack  on  the  prevailing 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  times,  in  which, 
like  bishop  Latimer,  who  was*the  Cato  of  that 
age,  he  neither  spared  the  court,  clergy,  magls- 
tvates,  nor  gentrv.  His  freedom  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, when,  how  little  soever  there  might  be  of 
the  reality  of  virtue,  there  was  much  of  the  pro- 
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iisiion  of  it,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and,  in  p-.irticular, 
of  sir  William  C  xil,  afterwards  lord  Burleij^h, 
who  obtaine<l  for  him  a  general  licence  for 
preaching.  While  Mr.  Gilpin  was  in  London 
he  frequently  visited  Tonstal  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  his  uncle,  and  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  under  a  sentence  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  From  London  Mr.  Gilpin 
repaired  to  his  parish,  where  he  made  it  his 
principal  endc.vour  to  inculcate  moral  virtUL-, 
and  to  dissuade  from  those  vices  whicli  he  ob- 
served most  prevalent ;  while  he  occasionally 
madff  uw  of  the  king's  Hccnce  to  preach  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  seldom  ventur- 
ed to  introduce  controversial  points,  being  afraid 
lest,  wliile  endeavouring  to  instruct,  he  might 
mislead  -, .  for  he  was  still  scarcely  settled  in 
some  of  his  religious  opinions.  Hence,  by  de- 
greesj  a  diffidence  of  himself  arose,  which  gave 
him  sreat  uneasiness.  He  thought  tliat  he  had 
engaged  too  soon  in  his  office ;  that  he  could 
not  sufficiently  discharge  it;  that  he  should  not 
content  himself  witli  givirig  his  hearers  only 
moral  instructions  ;  and  that,  overspread  as  the 
country  was  with  popisli  doctrines,  he  did  ill  to 
pretend  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  if  he  were 
unable  to  oppose  such  errors.  These  thoughts 
made  every  day  a  greater  impression  upon  him, 
till  at  length,  being  quite  unhappy,  he  wrote  to 
bishop  Tonstal  an  account  of  his  situation. 
That  prelate  advised  him  to  place  liis  parish 
under  the  care  of  some  person  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  and  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
abroad ;  by  which  means  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  professors,  both  Protestants  and 
Papists,  ami  be  able  thoroughly  to  fix  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  'I  his  advice  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Gilpin's  wishes ;  but  his  no- 
tions of  tlie  pastoral  care  were  so  strict,  that  he 
thought  no  excuse  could  justify  non-residence 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  intended  to  be  abroad. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  living,  in  favour  of 
a  worthy  man  with  whose  abilities  and  cliarac- 
ter  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  then  set  out  for 
London,  to  receive  the  bishop's  last  orders  bc- 
,fore  he  quitted  his  native  country.  Bishop 
Tonstal  was  far  from  being  satisficil  with  the 
scruple  upon  winch  Mr.  Gilpin  ha.l  resigned 
his'  living,  and  would  frequently  chide  him  for 
his  qualms  of  conscience,  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  not  look  l-ictter  to  his  interest,  he  would  cer- 
tainly die  a  beggar.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  admire  him  for  the  sincerity  and  gooilness 
of  heart  v.hich  his  conduct  displayed;  and  hav- 
ing promised  to  iupport  him  wliile  abroad,  put 


into  his  hands  a  treatise  on  tlie  Eucharist,  which 

he  wished  to  be  printed  under  his  inspection  at 
Paris.  Upon  Mr.  Gilpin's  landing  on  the  con- 
tinent he  went  to  Mechlin,  to  visit  his  brother 
George,  who  was  at  that  time  pursuing  his 
studies  ther?  ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Louvain, 
where  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
men  among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  at 
that  time  resided,  and  the  most  important  to- 
pics of  religion  were  discussed  with  great  free- 
dom. He  made  frequent  excursions  to  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Brussels,  and  other  places  in  the 
Low-countries,  but  chiefly  resided  at  Louvain, 
wliere  he  was  introduced  to  the  persons  of  tiie 
greatest  reputation  for  their  Laming;  attended  at 
all  public  readings  and  disputations;  committed 
every  thing  material  to  writing ;  re-examined 
all  his  opinions  ;  proposed  his  doubts  in  priv.ue 
to  his  friends  ;  and  in  every  respect  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time.  He  now  began  to  have  just  no- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed ;  saw  things 
in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light ;  and  felt  a  satis- 
faction in  the  change  which  he  had  made,  to 
wiiich  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  While 
he  was  thus  prosecuting  his  studies,  lie  and  all 
the  Protestants  in  those  parts  were  suddenly 
alarmed  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  king 
Edward,  and  the  accession  of  queen  Marv. 
This  bad  news,  however,  was  accompanied  with 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  bishop  Totu-tal 
was  released  from  tlie  Tower,  and  re-establish- 
ed in  liis  bisliopric.  Soon  afterwards  .Mr.  Gil- 
pin received  a  letter  from  his  brother  George, 
entreating  him  to  come  immediately  to  Mechlin, 
where  he  had  an  affair  of  consequence  to  com- 
municate to  him.  Upon  liis  arrival,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
bishop,  informing  Iiim  that  there  was  a  living 
of  considerable  value  vacant  in  liis  diocese, 
which  he  wished  him  to  persuade  his  brother 
Bernard  to  accept;  imagining  that  he  might  by 
this  time  have  surmounted  his  former  scruples. 
Accordingly,  George  used  his  utmo^t  endea- 
vours for  this  purpose,  but  without  cnVet;  for 
Bernard's  conscience  would  not  sulfor  him  to 
accept  of  any  benefice,  without  being  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  its  duties.  He  ihnught  it 
proper,  however,  to  lay  before  the  bisliop  his 
reasons  for  not  accepting  his  kind  offer ;  which 
he  did  in  a  letter  that  could  not  but  lead  the 
bishop  to  admire  the  sentiments  and  beh.iviour 
of  his  nephew,  in  which  the  motives  of  con- 
science shewed  themselves  so  superior  to  those 
of  interest.  "  Which  of  our  modern  gaping 
rooks,"  exclaims  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
"  could  endeavour  with  more  industry  to  ob- 
tain a  benefice,  than  this  man  did  to  avoid  onef" 
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After  Mr.  Gilpin  liad  resided  two  years  in 
Fl.inders,  he  left  Louvain  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  first  care  was  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  bishop  Tonstal's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Eucliarist,''  which  he  did  to  that  prelate's  entire 
satisfaction.  In  Paris  he  continued  about  twelve 
niontlis;  and  having  now  fully  satisfied  all  his 
most  considerable  scruples  on  tl)C  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  being  firmly  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Popery,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  general 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  year  1556.  Immediately  upon 
his  arrival  he  hastened  to  visit  bishop  Tonstal, 
wlio  received  him  with  great  friendship,  and 
witliin  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  archdea- 
conry of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Eas- 
iiigton  was  annexed.  He  now  repaired  to  his 
parish,  wliich  he  found  in  great  disorder;  but 
with  a  firm  resolution  of  doing  what  good  he 
could  in  it,  he  set  himsulf  in  earnest  to  reprove 
vice,  publicly  and  privately,  to  encourage  virtue, 
and  to  explain  the  nature  of  true  religion,  with 
a  freedom  by  no  means  suited  to  those  danger- 
ous times.  In  his  character,  likewise,  of  arch- 
deacon, he  determined  to  do  what  lay  in  his 
power  to  reform  the  clergy  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, by  whom  the  pastoral  care  was  in  general 
almost  totally  neglected,  and  who  were  remark- 
able for  their  gross  ignorance,  irregularities,  and 
vices.  Accordingly,  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  reproving  tlie  enormities  he  remarked.  The 
more  ingenuous  of  the  inferior  clergy  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  by  gentle  metliods  to  their  duty: 
the  obstinate  he  would  rebuke  with  ail  authority. 
At  visitations,  particularly,  and  wlienever  his 
audience  was  chiefly  clerical,  he  would  express 
Jiimself  against  every  thing  which  he  observed 
amiss,  with  a  zeal  which  might  have  been 
thought  aifccted  in  one  of  less  approved  sin- 
cerity. Against  non-residence  and  pluralities  he 
inveighcti  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  cen- 
>urcd  with  eq»i.d  freedom  their  private  vices,  by 
which  they  disgraced  their  order,  and  essentially 
injured  the  interests  of  religion.  '1  hese  free  re- 
proofs soon  roused  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
parts  against  him,  who  resolved  to  neglect  no 
means  in  their  power  for  the  removal  of  so  in- 
convenient a  superintendent.  As  tiie  .Marian 
persecution  was  then  raging  in  all  its  violence, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  superstition  and 
terror  of  the  times,  and  artfully  raised  the  po- 
pular clamour  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
church,  a  scandaliser  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
pre.icher  of  dnnmable  doctrines  ;  and  that  re- 
ligion must  Kulfer  from  the  heresies  which  he 
was  daily  broaching,  if  he  were  sparecl  any  long- 
er.    In  short,  a  charge  of  heresy,  consisting  of 


thirteen  articles,  was  drawn  up  against  him 
and  lie  was  accused  in  form  before  the  bishop 
of  Durham.  But  Tonstal,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, found  a  method  of  dismissing  the  cause 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew, 
without  eiulangering  himself.  The  malice  of 
his  enemies,  however,  would  not  sulFer  Mr. 
Gilpin  to  remain  in  peace,  and  they  made 
use  of  the  basest  arts  to  inflame  the  people 
against  him.  By  these  means  they  created  him 
so  much  trouble,  that  he  fou-nl  iiimself  in- 
capable of  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  both  his 
places,  and  bei^'ged  leave  of  the  bishop  to  resign 
either  his  archdeaconry  or  his  parish  ;  but  his 
lordship  would  not  sulFer  them  to  be  separated, 
which  occasioned  Mr.  Gilpin  to  resign  them 
both,  and  to  enter  the  bishop's  family  in  thi> 
capacity  of  his  domestic  chaplain.  Mr.  Gilpin 
did  not  remain  lung  luibeiKficcd  ;  for  a  vacancy 
taking  place  about  this  time  in  the  rich  rectory 
of  Houghton  Ic-spring,  he  was  presented  to  that 
incumbency-  This  living  was  of  considerable 
value,  but  the  duty  of  it  was  proportionally 
laborious.  It  was  so  extensive,  that  it  contain- 
ed no  less  than  fourteen  villages ;  and  having 
been  as  much  neglected  in  that  dark  age,  as  the 
cures  in  the  North  then  generally  were.  Popery 
had  produced  its  full  growth  of  superstition  in 
it.  Scarcely  any  traces,  indeed,  of  true  Christ- 
ianity were  left.  Nay,  what  little  religion  re- 
mained, was  even  Popery  itselt  corrupted.  All- 
its  idle  ceremonies  were  here  carried  higher 
than  in  most  other  places ;  and  were  more  con- 
suiered  as  the  essentials  of  religion.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  parish  of  flougiuon  when 
it  was  committed  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  care.  He 
was  grieved  to  see  that  ignorance  and  vice  so 
lamentably  prevailed;  but  he  did  not  despair 
of  bringing  a  waste  so  miserably  uncultivated 
into  order;  and  by  resolution,  diligence,  pru- 
dence, and  perseverance,  finally  succeeded  in 
producing  an  astonishing  change,  not  only  in 
the  character  and  maimers  of  his  own  parish- 
ioners, but  of  the  savage  inhabitants  in  other 
northern  di.^triets.  \Tpon  his  arrival  among 
them,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  heard 
him  with  great  attention,  perceiving  him  to  be 
a  teacher  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  to 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  ;  and 
by  his  truly  pastoral  and  affectionate  treatment 
of  them,  he  tjuiekly  gained  their  confidence, 
respect,  and  attachment.  Mr.  Gilpin  had  not 
been  long  settled  at  Houghton,  before  bishop 
Tonstal  was  desirous  of  still  fartlier  improving 
his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  to  a  vacant  pre- 
bend in  the  caihedr.il  of  Durham  But  Mr. 
Gilpin,  resolving  not  to  accept  of  it,  told  :lu: 
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bUliop,  "  That  by  his  bounty  he  had  already 
more  wealth,  than,  lie  was  afraid,  he  eould  give 
a  good  account  of.  He  begged,  therefore,  lie 
might  not  have  an  additional  charge  ;  but  that 
his  lordship  would  ratlier  bestow  this  prefer- 
ment on  one  by  whom  it  was  more  wanted." 
Mr.  Gilpin  now  lived  in  a  retired  manner,  de- 
voting himself  witli  unwearied  industry  to  the 
instruction  and  reformation  of  his  flock,  and 
cautiously  avoiding  every  opportunity  of  giving 
immediate  offence  to  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
The  exemplariness  of  his  conduct  and  manners, 
however,  was  a  striking  satire  on  tlicir  negli- 
gence and  irregularities;  and  their  malice  deter- 
mined them,  if  possible,  to  remove  so  disagree- 
able a  contrast.  With  this  design  they  drew 
lip  a  second  set  of  articles  against  liini,  and 
brought  him  once  more  to  trial  before  the  bishop 
of  Durham  ;  who  again  found  means  to  acquit 
and  protect  his  nephew.  But  from  this  period 
the  bishop's  favour  towards  him  visibly  declined  ; 
probably,  because  he  apprehended,  that  Iiis  far- 
ther patronising  his  kinsman,  who,  lie  thought,  in 
many  histances,  carried  his  piety  and  zeal  to  ex- 
cess, might  tend  to  involve  himself  in  suspicions 
and  inconveniences.  To  shew  his  dislike  of  his 
conduct,  he  struck  him  out  of  his  will,  of  which 
he  had  before  made  him  the  executor.  This 
was  not  less  tlian  Mr.  Gilpin  expected.  He 
was  sorry,  indeed,  to  sec  tlie  bishop  disgusted  ; 
acknowledged  his  great  obligations  to  him  ;  and 
would  have  given  up  any  thing  to  satisfy  him, 
excepting  liis  conscience.  IJut  a  good  con- 
science, he  was  persuaded,  was  his  best  friend  ; 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  it  for  any 
i-arthly  consideration.  The  malice  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pin's enemies,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
nis  loss  of  the  bishop's  favour.  Enraged  at 
their  second  defeat  before  the  bisliop's  tribunal, 
they  caused  thirty-two  articles  to  be  drawn  up 
ag.iiiist  liiin,  in  tlic  strongest  manner,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  tlie  mereikss  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London.  15y  taking  this  step  they  were  flatter- 
ed with  the  hope  of  having  their  wishes  fully 
accomplished  :  for  that  fierce  zealot  instant- 
aneously took  fire  at  their  representations  ; 
highly  extolled  tlieir  laudable  concern  for  re- 
ligion ;  and,  promising  tiiat  the  heretic  sliould 
be  at  the  stake  in  a  fortnight,  gave  immediate 
"directions  for  his  arrest.  Mr.  Ciilpin  was  speedily 
apprised  bv  his  friends  of  the  measures  deter- 
luiiied  against  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  to 
piijviile  for  his  safety  by  withdrawing  from  the 
kingdom,  i'u*.  their  persuasion^,  were  ineflec- 
tiial ;  fur  having  long  been  preparing  himself  to 
tutf'er  for  the  truth,  he  now  determined  not  to 
decline  it.    He  therefore  waited  with  great  com- 
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posure  for  the  arrival  of  tlie  bishop's  messengers, 
after  having  ordered  his  servant  to  provide  a 
long  garment  for  him,  in  which  he  might  go 
decently  to  the  stake.  Within  a  few  days  he 
was  .ipprehended  ;  but  before  he  reached  Lon- 
don an  account  of  ijucen  Mary's  death  met  him 
on  the  roa<i,  by  which  event  he  was  delivered 
from  any  farther  prosecution.  Mr.  Gilpin, 
thus  providentially  rescued  from  his  enemies, 
returned  to  Houghton  tlirougli  crowds  of 
people,  who  expressed  the  utmost  joy,  and  of- 
fered up  tiieir  thanks  to  God  for  his  deliver- 
ance. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
popish  bishops  were  deprived,  and  many  sees 
were  become  vacant,  Mr.  Gilpin's  friends  at 
court  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  use  their 
Interest  in  his  favour.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
commended to  the  queen  as  a  lit  person  to 
adorn  the  mitre,  and  was  nominated  by  her 
majesty  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  ;  upon 
which  the.  queen's  recommendation  of  him, 
with  a  conge-d'elire,  were  sent  down  to  th.c 
dean  and  cliapter  of  that  see.  Mr.  Gilpin,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  forwards  in 
his  favour,  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected honour  ;  yet  could  not  by  any  means  b' 
persuaded  to  accept  it.  M'hen  much  pressed 
to  assign  other  reasons  for  his  refusal  than  his 
humble  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  his 
incapacity  to  bear  the  burthen  of  that  arduous 
charge,  he  answered,  "  The  case  is  truly  this : 
If  any  other  bishopric  besides  Carlisle  !iad  been 
olTercd  to  me,  I  possibly  might  have  accepted 
it  :  but  in  that  diocese  I  have  so  many  friends 
and  acquaintance,  of  whom  I  have  not  the  best 
opinion,  that  I  must  cither  connive  at  many 
irregularities,  or  draw  upon  myself  so  much 
liatred,  that  I  shall  be  less  able  to  do  good  there 
than  any  one  else."  In  the  year  i^6i  he  h.id 
an  ofler  made  him  of  the  provostsliip  vi'  Q_iieeirs 
College,  Oxford  ;  but  this  likewise  he  d.'ciined, 
and  contented  himself  with  his  living  of  Hough- 
ton, where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his 
function  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  situation  of  this  parish 
when  Mr.  Gilpin  first  settled  in  it,  and  his 
resolution,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
prospect  before  him,  to  spare  no  labour  in 
civilising  and  reforming  his  lloek.  I'or  this  pur- 
pose he  set  out  with  making  it  his  eiidc  ivour  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  parishioners.  To  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt,  however,  he  used  no  servile 
compliances.  His  behaviour  was  free  without 
levity,  obliging  wiiliout  meanness,  and  insinuat- 
ing without  art.  Me  condescended  to  the  weak, 
bore   with    the    passionate,  comp]icd  with   the 
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scrupulous,   and   in   a   truly  apostolic    manner, 
"  became   all   things   to    all    men."      By    these 
means  he   gained  wonderfully  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  convinced  them  how  heartily  he  was 
their  friend.     To  this  humanity  and  courtesy  he 
added   an  unwearied  application  to  his  pastoral 
duties.     He  was  not  satijficd  with  giving  his 
advice  in  public,  but  instructed  frequently  in 
private,  and  encouraged  his  parishioners  to  come 
to  him  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties.     Towards  those    whom   he    thought 
well-disposed,  his  manner  was  most  engaging  ; 
and  even  his  reproofs  were   urged   with   such 
gentleness,  that  they  seldom  gave  offence,  and 
ahvavs  appeared  to  be  the  effects  of  friendship. 
He  well  knew,  however,   that  it  was  an  easier 
task  to  prevent  vicCj  than  to  correct  it ;  to  form 
the  young  to   virtue,   than   to   reform  the  bad 
habits   of    the    old.      He    therefore   employed 
much  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  minds  of  the  younger  part  of  his  parish  ; 
suffering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  of 
their  duty,  but  pressing  it,  as  the  wisest  part,  to 
mix  religion  with  their  labour,   and  amidst  the 
cares  of  this  life  to  have  a  constant  eye  upon  the 
next.     He  was  also  very  assiduous  in  prevent- 
ing law-suits  among  his  parishioners.     His  hall 
was  often  thronged  with  people  who  came  to 
him  with  their  diifcrences.     It  is  true,  he  was 
not  much  acquainted  with  law,  but  he  could 
decide  equitably,  and  that  satis.*ied  :  nor  could 
his  sovereign's  commission  have  given  him  more 
weight,  than  he  derived  from  his  own  charac- 
ter.    He  had  also  a  jujt  concern  for  all  under 
affliction,  and  was   a  much  readier  visitant  at 
the  house  of  mourning  than  at   the   house  of 
feasting:  and  his  laige  fund  of  reading  and  ex- 
perience always  furnished  something  that  was 
t)roperly  affecting.     Hence  he  was  considered 
as  a  good  angel  by  all  in  distress.     His  hospit- 
able manner  of  living  was  the  admiration  of  the 
\v!'.ole  country.     Strangers  and  travellers  found 
a  cheerful  reception   at   his   board.     All  were 
welcome  that  came  ;  and  even   their  beasts  had 
so  much  care  taken  of  them,  that   it  was  hu- 
morously said,  "  If  a  horse  was  turned  loose 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediate- 
ly make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton's." 
Every  Sunday,  frcm  Michaelmas  until  f'aster, 
"was  a  sort  of   public    day  with    him ;    during 
which  season  he  expected  to  see  all  his  parish- 
ioners, and  their  families.      He  was  also  glad  of 
the  company  of  men  of  worth  and  letters,  who 
H^ed  much  to  frequent  his  house.     When  lord 
Burleigh,  then  lord-treasurer,  was  sent  by  queen 
t'lizabeth  to  transact  some  affairs   in  Scotland, 
he  could  not  resist  the  desire  which  he  felt  on 


return  to  see  a  man,  whose  free  discourse  from 
the  pulpit  to  king  Edward's  court  had  early  re- 
commended hi.m  to  his  notice,  and  whose  name 
he  fouHd  every-where  mentioned  with  the  high- 
est respect.     He  had  not  time  to  give  any  no- 
tice of  his  intended  visit ;  but  the  economy  of 
so  plentiful  a  house  as  Mr.  Gilpin's  was  not 
easily    disconcerted.      He    received    his    noble 
guest  with  so  much  true  politeness,  and  treated 
him  and  his  whole  retinue  in  so  affluent   and 
generous  a  manner,  that  the  treasurer  would 
often  afterwards  say,  "  he   could  hardly  have 
expected  more  at  I.ambeth."     While  lord  Bur- 
leigh staid  at  Houghton,  he  tool:  great  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  order  and  regularity 
with  which  every  thing  in   that  house  was  ma- 
naged, and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with   them. 
Here  too  he  saw  true  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
every  social  virtue  regulated  by  exact  prudence. 
1  he  statesman  began  to  unbend,  and  he  could 
scarcely  avoid   comparing,  with   a  kind  of  en- 
vious eye,  the  unquiet  scenes  of  vice  and  vanity 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  with  the  calmness  of 
this   amiable   retreat.     At   length,   with   reluc- 
tance, he  took  his  leave,  embracing  the  worthy 
rector  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  readiness  to  render 
him  any  service  at  court  or  elsewhere.     When 
he    had    mounted    a    hill    about   a    mile   from 
Houghton,  v.'hich  commands  the  vale,  he  turn- 
ed his  horse  to  take  one  more  view  of  the  place, 
and  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  it  for  some 
time,  his  reverie  broke  out  into  this  exclamation  : 
"  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed  !    Who 
can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a  bishop- 
ric !     What  does  he  want  to  make  him  greater, 
or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  !"     But 
Mr.  Gilpin's  ministerial  labours,  and  benevolent 
endeavours  to  promote  civilisation  and  happi- 
ness, were  not  confined    to    his    ov/n   parish. 
With  concern  he  observed  several  of  the  parishes 
around  him  sunk  in  superstition  and  igiioranee, 
owing  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  pastoral 
care  in  their  clergy.     These  bad  consequences 
of  their  remissness  induced  Mr.  Gilpin  to  sup- 
ply, as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in 
others.     For  this  purpose  he   used  every  year 
regularly  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parishes  in 
Northumberland,    Yorkshire,  Cheshire,    West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland  ;  and  that   his  own 
parish  in   the  mean  time  might  not  suffer,  he 
was  at  the  expence  of  a  constant  assistant.     As 
Mr.  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthu- 
siast, though  under  the  direction  of'  a  very  cahn 
judgment,  he  never  wanted   an   audience  even 
in  the  wildest  p.irts ;  where  he  roused  many  to 
a  sense  of  religion  who  had  contracted  the  most 
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inveterate  liabits  of  innttention  to  every  thing  of 
a  serious  nature.  V>'liercvev  he  came,  likewise, 
he  used  to  visit  all  the  gaols  and  places  of  con- 
lincment,  and  by  iiis  labours  and  affectionate 
manner  of  behaviour,  he  is  said  to  have  reform- 
ed many  abandoned  persons  in  those  places. 
Upon  the  borders  of  Northumberland  there  is 
a  tract  of  country  called  Reads-dale  and  Tine- 
dale,  of  all  barbarous  places  in  the  north  at  that 
time  the  most  barbarous.  B>:forc  the  act  of 
union  it  was  called  tiie  debateable  land,  and 
was  peopled  by  a  kind  of  desperate  banditti, 
rendered  tierce  and  active  by  constant  alarms. 
'Ihey  lived  by  theft ;  used  to  plunder  on  both 
sides  of  the  barrier;  and  what  tliey  plundered 
on  one,  they  exposed  to  sale  on  the  other ;  by 
that  means  escaping  justice.  In  this  dreadful 
toun;ry,  where  no  man  would  even  travel  that 
could  help  it,  Mr.  Gilpin  never  failed  to  spend 
Kome  part  of  every  year.  He  had  sot  places  for 
preaching,  which  were  as  regularly  attended  as 
the  assize  towns  of  a  circuit.  If  he  came  to  a 
pbce  where  there  was  a  church,  he  made  use  of 
it  -,  if  not,  of  barns,  or  any  otlier  large  building  ; 
where  great  crowds  of  persons  were  sure  to  at- 
tenil  him,  some  for  bis  instructions,  and  others 
for  his  charity.  The  hazards  and  fatigues  at- 
tending this  employment  were  excessive ;  but 
these  iVlr.  Gilpin  cheerfully  underwent,  esteem- 
ing himself  abundantly  compensitcd  by  tlie  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  would  accrue  from 
them  to  his  uninstruetcil  fellow-creatures.  The 
disinterested  pains  which  he  thus  took  among 
these  barbarous  people,  and  the  good  offices 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  do  them,  drew 
from  them  the  sincerest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Indeed,  he  was  little  less  than  adored 
among  them,  and  might  liavc  brought  the  whole 
country  almost  to  what  Ite  pleased.  In  the  au- 
thorities quoted  at  the  end  of  tiiis  article,  the 
reader  may  find  many  interesting  stories,  illus- 
trating the  reverence  which  they  entertained 
for  him,  liis  success  in  taming  their  savage  fe- 
rocity, and  in  introducing  better  manners  and 
morals  into  their  lawless  districts. 

On  proper  occasions,  likewise,  Mr.  Gilpin 
afTordcd  evidence  that  he  wanted  neither  reso- 
hition  nor  spirit  to  reprove  the  vices  of  the  great, 
and  to  maintain  his  own  independence  and  dig- 
nity. One  day  he  received  a  message  from  Dr. 
liarncs,  bishop  of  Durham,  appointing  liim  to 
preach  a  visitation  scrni»n  on  the  following 
Sunday.  As  he  was  then  preparing  for  a  fixed 
journey  into  Reads-dale  and  Tinc-d.ile,  he  sent 
to  acquaint  the  bishop  with  the  necessity  of  his 
keeping  that  appointment,  and  to  entreat  that 
his  hirdtihip  would   at   that  time  excuse   him. 


His  servant  informed  hmi  that  the  bishop  had 
received  his  message,  hut  returned  no  answer. 
ConcUidmg  him  therefore  to  be  satisfied,  I,o  s.-t 
out  o:i  his  journey  ;  but  to  his  great  surprise, 
wlien  he  came  iiome,  found  himself  suspnidcd  : 
some  person,  out  of  enmity  to  him,  having  en- 
gaged the  bishop  to  take  that  hasty  step.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  received  an  orJjr  to 
meet  the  bishop  at  Chester,  a  town  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Durham,  Mhcre  the  bishops  of  that  sse 
formerly  resided.  Here  many  of  the  clergy 
^^•ere  assembled,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  was  ord-red 
by  the  bishop  to  preach  that  day  before  them. 
This  service  he  endeavoured  to  decline,  as  he 
was  wholly  imprepared  ;  but  the  bishop  requir- 
ed him  upon  his  canonical  ob"diencc  to  moijnt 
the  pulpit.  After  some  little  delay,  therefore, 
Mr.  (iilpin  went  up,  and  determined  to  em- 
brace  th.it  opportunity  of  speaking  some  neces- 
sary and  home  truths  to  his  dioces-m.  The  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Durham  was  at  that  time 
managed  in  the  most  scaiidaljus  manner.  Th-- 
bishop  was  a  well-meaning,  but  w.-ak  man,  and 
entirely  governed  by  a  relation  of  the  name  of 
Barnes,  whom  he  had  made  chancellor  of  his 
diocese.  This  person  greatly  abused  hi-,  au- 
thority. Avarice  was  his  ruling  passion ;  to 
gratify  wliich  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  tyranni- 
cal oppression  and  shameful  venality.  I'rivat*' 
Intornntion  of  the  evils  r.nd  irregidari'.ies  oc- 
casioned by  his  misconduct  had  often  been  co:i- 
veycd  to  tlie  biihop,  but  without  any  success. 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  therefore  resolved  to  n-.ake  his 
discourse  the  medium  of  a  public  application  to 
the  bishop  for  rodrcss.  Accordingly,  he  honest- 
ly and  plainly  exposed  the  enormities  wliich 
were  committeil  in  his  diocese  ;  and  in  a  per- 
sonal address  to  his  lordship  boldly  told  him, 
that  for  the  guilt  of  them  he  would  b?  respon- 
sible, if,  after  being  fully  infurmed  of  what  was 
amiss,  he  did  not  bring  about  an  entire  reforitia- 
tion.  The  freedoin  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  laiguagc 
alarmed  liis  friends,  who  as  he  went  out  of 
church  kindly  reproved  him,  for  j^iving  to  tlie 
bishop,  as  they  imagined,  tliat  advantage  over 
him  which  he  had  long  sought  after  ;  but  Mr. 
Cjilpin  assured  them  that  iriiis  di;)eourse  should 
do  the  good  which  he  intended  by  it,  lie  was 
regardless  what  the  consequence  might  be  to 
himself.  Afterwards  he  waited  upon  the  bishoji, 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  him  before  he  Went' 
home,  when  the  prelate  saiil,  "  Sir,  I  propose 
to  wait  upon  you  tiome  myself."  TIun  he  .ic- 
cordingly  did  j  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gilpin  had 
taken  him  into  a  parlour,  the  bisliop  (nnifd 
suddenly  round,  and  grasped  hiai  cagerlv  by 
the  hand,  saying,  •'  hathtr  l.Jilpin,  1  kiK'W  ytiu 
^  II   ? 
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are  fitter  to  be  the  bishop  of  Durham,  than  I 
am  to  be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours.  I  ask 
forgiveness  for  past  injuries.  Forgive  me,  fa- 
ther. I  know  you  have  enemies  ;  but,  while  I 
live  bishop  of  Durham,  none  of  them  shall 
cause  you  any  farther  trouble." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  un- 
commonly generous  and  hospit.ible  manner  of 
living  and  extensive  benevolence,  to  wliich  the 
income  arising  from  his  rectory,  though  con- 
siderable, must  have  been  Inadequate  without 
great  management  and  frugality.  But  he  was 
t-till  unsatisfied  with  the  services  he  had  render- 
ed to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  upon  queen 
Elizabeth's  recommending  the  establishment  of 
free-schools,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
undertook  to  build  and  endow  a  grammar- 
school  :  a  design  which  his  exact  economy 
enabled  him  to  accomplish.  This  school  was 
no  sooner  opened  than  it  began  to  flourish  ; 
and  there  was  so  great  a  resort  of  young  people 
to  it,  that  in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able 
to  accommodate  them.  T^Ir.  Gilpin,  therefore, 
fitted  up  a  part  of  his  house  for  that  purpose, 
where  he  boarded  twenty  or  thirty  children, 
bestowing  clothing  and  maintenance  on  the 
greater  part  of  them,  whose  parents  were  in 
poor  circumstances.  To  insure  their  good  in- 
struction he  procured  able  masters  from  Oxford, 
and  himself  constantly  inspected  their  profi- 
ciency, taking  notice  of  and  encouraging  the 
most  diligent  and  forward.  He  Hkewise  sent 
several  of  them  to  the  universities,  where  lie 
maintained  them  at  his  own  expence,  and  en- 
deavoured to  render  an  academical  education  as 
useful  to  them  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  he 
held  a  constant  correspondence  with  their  tu- 
tors, and  made  the  youths  themselves  frequently 
write  to  him  and  give  him  an  account  of  their 
studies;  and  he  also  made  journeys  to  the  uni- 
vet.sities,  generally  once  every  other  year,  to  ex- 
amine into  their  behaviour,  and  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  personal  advice.  For  farther 
pirticulars  of  his  attention  to  this  institution, 
oud  tiie  efFtcts  produced  by  it,  as  well  as  of  his 
nubif  actb  of  benevolence,  generosity,  and  cha- 
I'ity,  we  must  refer  to  our  authorities.  In  the 
latter  part  of  hi.s  life  Mr.  Gilpin  went  through 
his  duty  with  great  dllficulty.  His  he.ilth  was 
much  impaired,  and  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  great  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone 
during  so  many  years.  And  to  add  to  his  infir- 
mities, he  met  with  an  accident  which  at  the 
time  had  nearly  proved  fatil  to  him,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  As  he 
was  crossing  the  market-place  at  Durham,  an 
ox  ran  at  hi:n,  and  pushed  him  down  with  such 


violence,  that  It  was  imagined  that  the  bruibes 
which  he  had  received  would  occasion  his 
death.  But  though  after  a  long  confinement  he 
was  again  able  to  stir  abroad,  yet  he  never  re- 
covered even  tlie  little  strength  which  he  had' 
before,  and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  died  in  1583,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Such  was  the  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  who 
for  his  exemplary  piety,  laborious  virtue,  and 
unbounded  benevolence,  deserves  to  have  his 
name  transmitted  to  posterity  with  respect  and 
reverence.  To  the  particulars  already  mention- 
ed concerning  him  we  have  to  add,  that  in  per- 
son he  was  tall  and  slender,  and  that  in  his 
manner  of  ornamenting  it  he  was  neat  and 
simple.  His  imagination,  memory,  and  judg- 
ment, were  lively,  retentive,  and  solid.  By  his 
unwearied  application  he  had  amassed  a  great 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  was  ignorant  of  no  part 
of  learning  at  that  time  in  esteem.  In  languages,- 
history,  and  divinity,  he  particularly  excelled, 
and  was  no  mean  poet,  though  he  expended 
little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  studies  foreign 
to  his  profession.  His  temper  was  naturally 
warm  ;  but  by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  entire  command  of  himself.  His  dis- 
position was  serious  ;  yet  among  his  particular 
friends  he  was  commonly  cheerful,  and  some- 
times facetious.  His  severity  had  no  object 
but  himself:  to  others  he  was  mild,  candid,  and 
indulgent.  He  used  to  express  a  particular  in- 
dignation at  slancJer,  often  saying,  That  it  de- 
served the  gallows  more  than  theft.  To  the 
opinions  of  others,  however  dilVerent  from  his 
own,  he  was  most  indulgent,  and  thought  mo- 
deration one  of  the  most  genuine  etVeets  of  true 
piety.  He  had  a  very  extraordinary  skill  in 
the  art  of  managing  a  fortune.  He  considered 
himself  barely  as  a  steward  for  other  people ; 
and  took  care,  therefore,  that  his  own  desires 
never  exceeded  what  calm  reason  could  justify. 
Extravagance  with  him  was  another  word  for 
injustice  ;  and  iu  his  own  manner  of  living  he 
was  very  temperate,  and  rather  abstemious. 
And  whatever  lys  other  virtues  wtre,  their 
lustre  was  greatlv  increased  by  his  sineeritv  and 
humility,  which  his  religion  led  him  to  practise 
in  the  most  uiii.lVected  and  amiable  manner. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter were,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  his  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  the  ministerial  office,  his 
extensive  benevolence,  and  his  exalted  piety, 
which,  t.iken  in  connection  with  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  virtuous  aiul  exemplary  life,  de- 
servedly gained  him  among  his  contemporaries 
the  title  of  tlie  Northern  Apostle.  Biog.  Britan, 
Gilpin  J  Lives  of  Latimer  and  Gilpin. — M. 
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GINNANI,  Francis,  count,  an  eminent  na- 
turalist and  agriculturist,  was  born  at  Ravenna 
in  1 716.  Ho  received  a  literary  education  in 
his  father's  house,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  placed  at  Parma  as  page  to  the  duke  An- 
tony Farnesc.  He  there  continued  to  pursue 
Ills  studies  -,  and  upon  his  return  lie  particularly 
attended  to  natural  history,  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle  count  Joseph  Ginnani,  known  for 
his  researches  into  marine  productions.  He  de- 
Toted  hiinselt  to  a  retired  and  studious  lile,  col- 
lected a  large  and  valuable  museum,  invented 
agricultural  instruments  and  other  pieces  of  me- 
chanism, and  greatly  interested  himself  in  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  Ravenna.  His 
writings  obtained  him  admission  into  the  learn- 
ed Societies  of  Perugia,  liern,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers 
of  the  age.  In  private  character  he  was  comte- 
ous,  modest,  and  benevolt  nt,  and  remarkably 
observant  of  the  duties  of  religion.  He  died, 
unmarried,  in  1 766,  at  the  early  nge  of  forty. 
The  principal  work  of  the  count  Fr.  Ginnani  is 
entitled,  "  Delle  Malattie  del  Grano  in  Erba, 
Tratt..to  storico-fisico" — An  historico-physical 
Treatise  of  tlie  Diseases  of  growing  Corn, 
1759,  4to.  con  fig.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
compass  and  erudition,  treating  with  exactness  of 
aA\  the  ditTcrcnt  kinds  of  disease  affecting  green 
corn,  with  their  causes  and  i-emcdies.  Of  his 
other  writings  the  most  considerable  is  "  An 
Account  of  the  Natural  Productions  in  the  Gin- 
nani Museum  at  Ravenna,"  1762,  4to.  with 
plates.  He  has  given  a  "  Description  of  some 
Indigenous  Plants  and  their  In-,eets,"  in  the 
Journal  of  Bern,  tom.  I. ;  and  a  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Scirptis  of  Ravenna,"  in  the  Ravenna 
Acts.  He  left  in  MS.  a  "  Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  the  Pine  Forests  of  Ravenna."  £U^i 
ISaliniii.      HalUr,  li'ibl.  Bofaii.  —  A. 

GIOCONDO,  Fra  Giovanni,  an  antiqua- 
rian and  architect  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  wliere  he 
was  first  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  instruct- 
ing the  celebrated  Julius  C;esar  Scaliger.  He 
afterwards  became  a  monk,  and  is  claimeil  as  a 
brother  both  by  the  Domhticans  and  Francis- 
cans. He  was  well  versed  in  scholastic  theo- 
logy and  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
clas?ical  learning  by  the  collection  of  ancient 
monuments  and  manuscripts.  He  presented  to 
Lorenzo  d;'  Mediei  a  collection  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions which  he  had  made  with  great  labour, 
and  v.'hich  is  spoken  of  in   the  liighest  terms 


by  Angelo  Poliziano.  This  was  compiled  in 
Rome  before  the  year  1492,  in  wliich  Lorenzo 
diet!.  Giocondo  was  some  time  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Ma.ximilian.  He  also  visited 
France,  where  he  was  employed  to  build  two 
bridges  over  the  Seine,  called  those  of  Our 
Lady  and  the  Little  Bridge,  and  said  to  have 
been  of  admirable  beauty.  The  first  of  these 
was  begun  in  1501.  Saimazaro  has  celebrated 
these  works  in  the  following  punning  epigram  : 

Jucundusgeminos  fecit  tibi,  Sequana,  ponteai 
Jure  tuum  petes  liunc  diccrc  pontificem. 

He  had  the  title  of  architect-royal  in  France, 
as  appears  from  the  honourable  mention  made 
of  him  by  the  learned  liuda-us,  with  whom  he 
contracted  an  hitimacy  in  that  kingdom.  His 
office  as  an  artist  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing to  serve  the  cause  of  letters.  An  edi- 
tion of  Pliny's  Epistles,  printed  in  Bologna  in 
1498,  and  another  by  Aldus  in  1508,  contained 
his  collations  with  an  ancient  MS.  at  Paris. 
He  also  was  one  of  the  first  who  gave  a  correct 
edition  of  Vitruvius,  illustrated  with  figures, 
published  at  Veiiice  in  151 1,  with  a  dedication 
to  pope  Julius  IL  He  aho  assisted  in  editing 
"  1  rontinus  de  Aquxductis  ;"  "  Scriptores  de 
Re  Rustica;"  "  Aurelius  Victor;"  and  "  Cx- 
sar's  Commentaries;"  and  was  the  first  who 
gave  a  design  of  Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  wrote  in  i  ;;o6  four 
dissertations  addressed  to  the  magistracy  of  Ve- 
nice concerning  the  waters  of  that  city,  which 
are  preserved  in  its  archives.  'VMien  tJie  Rialto 
was  burnt  in  15  13,  he  gave  a  design  for  rebuild- 
ing it  more  beautiful  than  before  ;  but  it  was 
rejected  for  that  of  another  aichitect.  Resent- 
ment on  this  account  caused  him  to  quit  V'cnict^ 
for  Rome,  wliere,  on  the  death  of  Bramante, 
he  was  joined  with  Raphael  and  San  G.dlo  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's.  His 
last  known  work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
stone  bridge  of  Verona,  which  took  place  about 
1521.  He  probably  did  not  long  survive,  since 
he  calls  himself  an  old  man  in  a  dedication  to 
Juliaiu)  de'  Mediei  in  15  r^      'Tiraboschi.  —  ,\. 

(;R)JA,  Flavio,  an  ingenious  Italian  ma- 
theniatician  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  the  compass,  was  born  at  Pasitano, 
near  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Naples,  about 
the  year  1300.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
discoverer  <.)f  the  directive  power  of  the  magnet, 
by  which  it  disposes  its  poles  along  the  meri- 
dian of  every  place,  or  nearly  so,  and  to  have 
applied  it   to  the   purposes  of  navigation  under 
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the  form  of  a  compass,  though  in  a  rude  and 
imperfect  state.  And  it  is  also  said,  that  to 
shew  this  instrument  to  have  beeii  the  invention 
of  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  of  the  dynasty  of  Anjou,  he  marked  the 
north  point  with  a  fleur-de-lys,  by  which  all 
nations  still  distinguish  it.  As  a  memorial  of 
this  discovery,  the  territory  of  Principato,  in 
which  Gioja  was  born,  bears  a  compass  for  its 
arms,  bome  authors,  it  is  true,  have  claimed 
this  invention  for  the  French ;  and  otliers  for 
the  English.  Others  again  maintain,  that  the 
Chinese  had  discovered  this  instrument  long 
before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans ;  and 
that  the  secret  Mas  brought  to  Italy  by  Marco 
P.uilo,  in  the  year  1260.  It  wouhl  l)e  foreign 
to  our  province  to  enter  into  this  controversy  ; 
on  which  account  we  shall  only  add,  that  the 
greater  number  of  competent  enquirers  have 
concurred  in  attributing  this  invalu  ible  discovery 
to  Gioja.  He  U,  therefore,  entitled  to  tliis  iin- 
ptrfecc  notice,  w'lich  contains  the  substance  of 
all  the  information  which  we  have  met  with 
concerning  him.  Those  who  have  the  curio.sity 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  who 
have  given  their  opinions  in  favour  of  our 
Italian,  will  find  several  of  them  enumerated  by 
Jt'Icreri.  Chniiihns^ s  Cyclop,  under  the  article  Com- 
pass. Huttons  Math.  Diet,  under  the  same  ar^ 
ticle.—U. 

GIOLITO  1)1'.'  Ferrari,  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  celebrated  Italian  printers.  The  first 
of  these,  .JoLni  a  native  of  Trino  in  Montferrat, 
after  having  for  some  time  exercised  his  art  in 
his  own  country,  removed  to  Venice,  about 
iq^o,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  G,i/'ri,-l.  The  latter  is 
the  most  distiiiguislicd  of  the  family  :  he  em- 
ployed several  learned  men  in  the  correction  of 
]ms  editions,  whicli,  however,  are  more  valued 
for  tlie  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  than  for  their 
accuracy.  They  are  still  much  sought  after  by 
tiie  curious  in  typography,  and  are  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  perfection  of  the  art  so  soon  after 
its  first  invention.  Gabriel  was  recognised  as 
noble  (in  consequence  of  his  descent  from  the 
Ferrari  of  Placenzia)  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  lived  at  Venice  in  great  esteem,  and  died  in 
1 58 1.  His  two  sons,  John  and  Gianipaolo, 
succeeded  him  in  his  oifice.  Tirabosehi.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hnt.—A. 

GIORDAN!,  Vital,  an  Italian  mathemati- 
cian who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Bitonto,  a  town  belonging  to  the 


kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  i<^33.  He  at 
first  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  please 
his  pareius  ;  but  afterwards  deserted  it  and  mar- 
ried a  young  girl  at  Tarcntuni,  when  he  pos- 
sessed no  rae.:ns  of  providing  for  a  family. 
After  leading  for  some  time  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  he  quarrelled  with  one  of  his  wife's  bro- 
thers who  reproached  him  on  account  of  liis 
vices,  and,  having  killed  his  monitor,  he  fled 
from  his  country,  and  entered  as  a  soldier  on 
board  the  galleys  which  pope  Innocent  X.  sent 
to  cruise  against  the  Turks  in  the  Levant.  Me 
was  presert  in  several  actions,  and  by  his  con- 
duct recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
admiral  v.'ho  was  in  tiie  vessel  in  which  he  wa.s 
stationed,  who,  perceiving  in  him  abilities  above 
his  condition,  bestowed  on  liim  the  place  of  his 
purser.  This  situation  obliged  him  to  improve 
himself  in  arithmetic,  of  which  he  scarcely  knew 
the  rudiments  ;  but  being  furnished  by  a  Greek 
priest  at  Zante  with  the  aritlunctic  of  Clavius, 
he  made  himself  master  of  that  science,  and 
contracted  a  liking  for  nivul'.ematical  studies. 
After  his  return  to  Rome  in  1659,  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  closely  to  mathematical 
pursuits;  and  having  c^btained  the  post  of  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  afforded  him 
leisure  for  following  the  bias  of  his  mind,  soon 
made  considerable  proficiency,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  an  able  geometrician.  He  now 
met  with  some  friendly  patrons,  who  encourag- 
ed him  to  quit  the  military  life,  and  assisted  him 
in  obtaining  the  farther  knowledge  necessarv  to 
qualify  him  for  the  oflSce  of  a  mathematical 
tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  became  so  distin- 
guished, that  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  dur- 
ing lier  residence  at  Rome,  chose  him  for  her 
mathematician  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  appointed  him 
to  teach  the  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  that  monarch 
establisl'.cd  in  that  city  in  the  year  1666.  In 
1672  pope  Clement  X.  made  him-  engineer  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and  in  168;  he  wvis 
nominated  to  the  mathematical  professorship  in 
the  College  of  Wisdom.  In  tlie  year  1691  ht 
was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  tlie 
Arcadians.  Tlirough  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  scientific  pursuits,  he  contracted  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  studious  life,  which  he  con- 
siderably mitigated  by. his  temperance  and  re- 
gularity. He  died  in  171 1,  wlien  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  prin- 
cipal works  arc:  "  Euclide  Restituto,"  i6ii6, 
folio;  "  De  componendis  Graviuin  Momentis," 
1685,  folio;  "  Fundamentum  Doctrine  Motus 
Gravium,"   1686,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition 
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afterwards  appeared ;  and  "  Ad  Hyacinthum 
Christophorum  Epistola,"  1705,  folio.  Morcri. 
Ncu-u.  Did.  Hi'-t.—\\. 

GIORDANO,  LucA,  an  eminent  painter, 
uv.s  born  at  Naples  in  1532.  His  father,  wlio 
was  an  ordinary  artist,  lived  near  Joseph  Ribern, 
named  Spagnoletto,  a  master  of  distinction. 
His  works  attracted  the  young  Luca  so  power- 
fully, that  he  was  used  to  quit  his  boyish  sports 
to  contemplate  them.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
produced  some  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  own 
genius ;  and  at  eight,  he  painted  in  fresco  two 
children  for  a  church,  which  his  father  had  un- 
dertaken, but  found  himself  embarrassed  in  exe- 
cuting. It  is  said,  that  his  father,  who  had 
brought  with  him  a  painter  to  the  place,  found 
one  of  these  children  painted  ;  and  asking  Luca 
who  had  done  it,  was  so  much  surprised  at 
being  told  that  it  was  himself,  that  he  would 
not  credit  it,  till  the  boy  took  up  the  brush  and 
painted  the  other.  The  viceroy  of  Naples,  who 
was  informed  of  this  wonder,  placed  Luca  with 
Ribera  as  his  pupil,  and  his  progress  was  asto- 
nishing. After  working-some  years  under  this 
master,  he  departed  secretly  for  Rome,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  from  the  excellent  models 
in  that  capital.  His  father,  who  followed  him, 
found  him  drawing  in  St.  Peter's.  They  went 
together  to  the  other  great  towns  of  Italy,  the 
youth  every-where  diligently  employing  himself 
in  copying  the  master-pieces  of  art;  and  per- 
haps no  artist  ever  made  so  many  drav/ings  and 
sketches.  These  were  iold  at  a  high  price  by 
his  father,  whose  avarice  prompted  him  to  urge 
liis  son  to  constant  labour,  scarcely  giving  him 
time  to  take  his  meals.  Lma,  fa prato,  "  Luke, 
make  haste,"  he  was  continually  saying  to  him; 
so  that  the  nickname  oi  fu  presto  adhered  to  the 
young  painter.  Though  he  copied  all  the  ma- 
.'tors,  he  was  principally  taken  with  Titian  and 
I'aul  Veronese,  the  hitter  of  whom  he  chiefly 
proposed  as  his  model,  uniting  with  his  grandeur 
of  style  the  harmonious  colouring  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  He  worked  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  had  a  wonderful  talent  of  imitating  from 
memory  the  style  of  other  masters,  even  the 
most  different.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his 
powers  in  this  way,  and  of  the  deceptions  he 
practised  upon  amateurs,  by  passing  off  his  own 
works  for  those  of  their  particular  favourites. 
His  original  works  display  great  fertility  of  ima- 
gination, a  fine  tone  of  colouiing,  antl  a  sur- 
prising freedom  of  hand.  He  was  capable  of 
correctness  of  design,  but  sometimes  sacrificed 
to  rapidity  of  execution,  so  as  to  produce  works 
of  an  inferior  character,  and  inaccurate  in  tlit.' 
anatomy.     His  reputation,  however,  continued 


to  advance ;  and  in  1679  he  was  sent  for  to  Flo- 
rence to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  chape!  Corsini. 
The  grand-duke  also  em.ployed  him  in  the  decor- 
ation of  some  of  his  palaces,  and  treated  him 
with  great  regard.  In  1690  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  If.,  to 
come  and  paint  at  the  Escurial.  Scarcely  any 
artist  has  been  honoured  with  more  tokens  of 
royal  favour  than  Giordano  received  from  this 
sovereign,  who  not  only  loaded  him  with  pre- 
sents, but  provided  amply  for  his  children.  His 
successor  Philip  V.  retained  our  painter  in  his 
service,  and  the  great  works  upon  which  he  was 
employed  kept  him  many  years  in  Spain.  He 
returned  by  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Rome,  in 
which  last  capital  pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  a 
distinguished  reception,  and  bespoke  two  great 
pictures  from  him.  At  Naples  he  appeared 
again  with  all  the  added  fame  of  his  past  per- 
formances, and  his  school  was  frequented  from 
all  parts.  He  lived  in  a  splendid  manner,  kept 
an  open  table,  and  displayed  his  generosity  in 
painting  gratuitously  for  the  churches.  He  was 
of  a  gay  humour  and  lively  conversation  ;  spoke 
well  of  his  fellow-artists,  and  readily  listened  to 
their  remarks  on  his  works.  He  courted  the 
society  of  the  learned,  from  whom  he  received 
instructions  in  history  and  mythology,  neither 
of  which  he  had  studied.  He  died  in  1 705  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  left  great  wealtli 
to  his  family.  The  works  of  Luca  Giordano 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  to  be  met  with 
in  many  ciiurches  and  palaces  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
as  well  as  in  the  galleries  of  collectors.  One  of 
the  finest  is  the  grand  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  the  Ascension  at  Naples,  representing  the 
battle-  of  t!ie  angels.  Several  of  his  designs 
are    engraved,    and    some    are    etched  by    his 
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own  hand. 
—A. 

GIOIIGIANI.  .'\mong  the  mussulman 
authors  who  are  distinguished  by  this  surname, 
d<;rived  from  the  country  of  Georgia,  of  which 
they  were  natives,  is  the  very  celebrated  doctor 
Ai-siiiD  AiisciiURiF  Auou  Hassan,  or  Hos- 
SAiN  Am,  who  was  born  in  the  year  740  cf  tlic 
Hcgir.\,  and  died  at  Shiraz  in  the  year  bi6,  an- 
swering to  J  4 13  of  the  christian  -.era.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Mobarekschah,  and  of  Alacddin 
Mohammed  Ben  Atthar  al  Bokhari ;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  he  says,  that  lie  knew  not  God 
before  he  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Taarifrit,"  whicli 
contains  an  ample  explanation  of  all  tlie  terras 
used  in  iihilosophy  and  theology  ;  of  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  Euclid,"  as  published  by  the  famous 
N.-issireddin  ;  and  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Jdub 
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nl  J!g!,"  an  esteemed  moral  treatlsc>  written  by 
Ailliaded'.iin  Beii  Ahmed. 

The  surname  of  Giorgiani  Is  also  applied 
to  another  mathematician,  c;Uled  Aboulvasa, 
wiio  was  the  author  of  "  A  Commentary  upon 
Euclid  -,"  and  to  a  grammarian  named  Abo- 
Dr.CR  Ben  Abdalcahar,  author  of  the  "  Aova- 
nul,"  or  a  treatise  on  the  particles  whicli  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  Arabic  language ; 
and  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  under  the  title  of 
'«  Jsrar  Abelagat."  D'Hcrkht's  Bibl.  Ori- 
eiit. — M. 

GIORGIONE,  an  eminent  painter,  whose 
true  name  was  Giorgio  Bakuarelli,  was 
born  in  1478  at  Castel  Franco,  in  the  Trevisan. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Venice,  where  his  ear- 
liest passion  was  music,  and  he  became  a  very 
skilful  performer  on  the  lute.  Applying  next 
to  design,  he  entered  the  school  of  John  Bel- 
lini, and  soon  surpassed  his  master.  His  im- 
provement was  greatly  owing  to  his  study  of 
tiie  works  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci,  from  which  lie 
learned  the  management  of  lights  and  shades. 
By  frequent  experiments  he  made  himself  the 
greatest  colourist  of  the  time,  so  that  Titian, 
who  had  been  his  fellow-pupil,  worked  imder 
him  to  obtain  the  secret  of  his  art.  Giorgione, 
it  is  said,  discovered  his  purpose,  and  imme- 
diately dismissed  him.  At  Venice  he  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  paiiiting  the  fronts  of 
houses  in  fresco,  and  decorated  many  in  that 
style  with  mythological  subjects.  His  taste  in 
design  approached  that  of  the  Roman  school, 
aiming  more  at  roundness  in  his  figures  than 
correctness  of  outline.  His  pencil  was  liglu 
and  free,  hi;  expression  strong  and  elevated,  his 
imagination  rich,  and  his  colouring  lively  and  a 
close  resemblance  of  nature.  He  painted  some 
portraits  of  admirable  spirit,  and  landscapes  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  While  pursuing  his  art 
with  great  application,  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
plague  at  Venice  in  15  1 1,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  His  works  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  Italy  :  a  Bearing  of  the  Cross  at  Venice 
is  regarded  with  a  kind  of  veneration.  His 
easel  pictures  are  few,  and  highly  valued.  Some 
of  his  designs  have  been  engraved.  D' Argcn- 
ville.      Pil'kingt'.ns  Dkt. — A. 

GIOTTO,  the  second  of  those  painters  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  revival  of  the 
art  in  Italy,  was  born  in  1276,  in  the  district  of 
Vespignano  near  Florence,  where  his  father, 
Bondone,  was  a  simple  peasant.  The  natural 
talent  of  Giotto  for  design  diacovered  itself  by 
his  drawing  figures  upon  the  ground  while 
feeding  sheep.  Jlie  pamter  Ciraabuc  chancing 
to  see  him  thus  employed,  took  him  home  to 


Florence,  and  instructed  him  in  the  art  of 
painting.  Giotto  set  hijnseif  with  great  dili- 
gence to  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  greatly  improvi.d  upon  his  master. 
He  freed  himself  from  the  dry  Gothic  manner 
then  in  use,  and  gave  expression  and  attitude  ta 
his  figures.  The  art  in  his  hands  was  still  ex- 
tremely defective,  especially  in  the  repie.-enta- 
tion  of  flesh,  and  the  drawing  of  the  naked 
parts;  but  ho  filled  an  important  space  in  its 
progress.  His  reputation  spread  throughout 
Italy,  many  cities  of  which  he  adorned  with  his 
works,  where  they  are  still  existing.  He  not 
only  painted  in  fresco  but  in  colours,  and  was 
particularly  excellent  in  motaic,  for  some  pieces 
of  which  he  received  extraordinary  prices.  His 
mosaic  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  at  Florence 
was  highly  admired  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
that  of  the  Ship  of  St.  Peter,  placed  over  the 
gland  entrance  of  that  church  in  Rome,  has 
received  the  encomiums  of  several  writers. 
Giotto  was  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  fond 
of  poetry,  and  pleasant  in  conversation.  Boc- 
cacio  and  Sacchettl  often  introduce  him  in 
their  novels,  and  record  his  witty  repartees. 
He  died  in  1336.  Tiraboschi.  Pilkiiigtoti's 
Diet.— A. 

GIOVIO,  Paul  (Latin,  Jovius),  a  cele- 
brated Italian  historian,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Como  in  1483.  He  was  brought  up 
to  letters,  and  studied  in  Padua,  Pavia,  and 
r^Iilan.  By  the  advice  of  his  elder  brother 
Benedict,  he  took  his  degree  in  physic  at  Pavi.i, 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
at  Como  and  Milan.  About  the  year  1 5  1 2  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  for  some  time  he  conti- 
nued to  act  as  a  physician.  But  his  principal 
ambition  was  to  rank  among  those  eminent 
literary  characters  whom  the  munificence  of 
Leo  X.  had  assembled  about  his  court;  and  he 
had  long  paid  particular  attention  to  the  form- 
ing of  a  Latin  style,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  classical  antiquities.  His  peculiar  study  was 
that  of  history,  and  he  was  first  made  known  to 
pope  Leo  by  a  specimen  of  historical  composi- 
tion, which  that  pontiff  declared  to  come  next 
in  elegance  to  the  writings  of  Livy.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavaliei  and  a  pen- 
sion, and  would  probably  have  obtained  higher 
advancement  had  Leo  lived  longer,  Adria:i 
took  from  him  the  pension  of  his  predecessor, 
but  conferred  upon  him  a  canonicate  in  his 
own  country,  upon  condition,  it  is  said,  that  he 
should  make  honourable  mention  of  him.  This, 
in  fact,  Giovio  has  done  in  his  Life  of  that  pon- 
tiff; though  in  another  work  he  speaks  ot  him 
with   great   contempt.     Clement   VII.  treated 
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him  with  more  hbcrality,  assigning  him  apart- 
ments in  his  palace,  and  an  allowance  for  his 
domestics,  together  with  the  abbacy  oi"  St.  An- 
tony   in    Como.      At    the    disastrous    sack    of 
Rome  in  1527,  he  lost  not  only  a  quantity  of 
wrought  silver,  but  the  MS.   of  his  History,  of 
which  some  books  were  never  recovered.     As 
a  recompence,  he  was  raised  in  the  ensuing  year 
to  the  bishopric  of  Nocera.     When  the  young 
Hippolito    de'    Medici  was    created    cardinal, 
Giovio  was  at  his  request  placed  about  his  per- 
son, and  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys.  Pope 
Paul  III.    was   not  equally  favourable  to   our 
author,  probably  on  account  of  his  leading  a 
hfe  not  very  creditable  to  his  prel.nic  character  ; 
for  that  pontiff  was  zealous  for  the  reformation 
of  tlie  clorgy.     He  would  not  indulge    Giovio 
in  his  wish  to  be  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Como,  for  which  tlie   latter   has  testified    no 
little  resentment.    He  was  further  disappointed 
at  not  arriving  at  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  which 
had  been  promised  him  by  some  astrologer  in 
whose  predictions  he  placed  confidence.     His 
condition,  however,  might  be  thought  highly 
enviable   for  a  literary  man.     Through  the  fa- 
vour of  Charles  V.,  irancis  I.,  and  other  sove- 
reigns and  persons  of  distinction,  he  acquired 
considerable  opulence.     He  built  a  very  elegant 
villa  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Como,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  in  which  was  a  museum, 
rich   in  curiosities,   especially   the  portraits  of 
eminent  men.     There   he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  learned  leisure;  but  it  was  not  till  1549 
that  he  finally  quitted  Rome.     In  the  next  year 
he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  grand-duke  Cosmo 
at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  December,  1552. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the   cathedral  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  under  a  marble   monumsnt,  with 
an  inscription  in  a  high  style  of  eulogy. 

As  a  hiatorian  and  biographer,  Giovio  has 
been  more  praised  for  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
and  the  variety  and  liveliness  of  his  narrative, 
than  for  his  veracity  and  imp.rrtiality.  He  is 
charged  with  having  set  his  pen  to  sale,  and 
havhig  distributed  applause  and  censure  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  private  interest.  His  own 
confidential  letters  avow  in  some  measure  the 
principle  of,  at  least,  colouring  actions  and  cha- 
racters according  to  favour  ;  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  bay  that  he  had  two  pens,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  iron.  Yet  he  frequently  at- 
tests his  impartiality,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  men- 
tions that  he  was  accused  equally  by  the  French 
and  the  imperialists  as  being  devoted  to  the  op- 
piisite  party.  Perhaps,  in  the  general  narration 
iic  may  be  worthy  ol  credit,  though  his  repre- 
sentation of  particulars  may  often  be  false  and 
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distorted.     As  he  wrote  concerning  tlie  persons 
and  transactions  of  his  own  times,  ihou^'i  he 
had  more  temptations  to  infidi-litv,  vi't  he  had 
more  checks.     His  great  work  is  a  History  in 
forty-five  books,  commencing  from  the  wur  of 
Naples  under  Charles  VIII.  and  coming  down 
to  1547  ;  but  of  this,  six  books  are  wanting,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eleventh,  and  six  more  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth .  The  first  edition 
was  printed  at  Florence  in  1 550.   He  wrote  also 
the  lives  of  twelve  Visconti  lords  of  Milin  ;  the 
eulogies  of  men  celebrated  in  arms  and  letters ; 
descriptions  of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  and  of 
the  lake  of  Como  ;  and  commentaries  on  Turkish 
affairs.     All  these  works  are  in  Latin,  which 
he  wrote  with  great  fluency,  but  his  style  has 
been  taxed  as  too  florid  ;uid  idiomatic  for  nis- 
tory,  and  more  sonorous  tiian  elecarit.     In  the 
same  language  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  De  Pisci- 
biis  Romanis."     In  Italian  he  has  let't  a  number 
of  Letters,  and  "  Ragionamcnto  sopra  i  Motti  &c 
Disegni  d'Arme  e  d'Amore." 

Benf.detto  Giovio,  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  who  passed  a  retired  life  at  Como, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  left  several  works  in 
MS.  of  which  the  History  of  his  native  place 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1629. 

Paulo  Giovio  the  Younger,  also  bishop 
of  Nocera,  who  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Latin 
poetry,    was    grand-nephew   to  the  first  Paul. 

Tirahoschi.      Bayle.      Elog.  di  P.  Giovh A. 

GIRALDI,  CiNzio  Giambattista,  an 
Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1504.  He  studied  the  languages 
under  Calcagnini,  and  medicine  under  Manardi, 
in  which  faculty  he  graduated.  He  was  for 
twelve  years  professor  of  philosopliy  and  physic 
at  Ferrara,  where  duke  Hercules  made  him  his 
secretary.  He  was  continueil  for  some  time  in 
tiic  same  employ  by  duke  Alphonso;  but  a  dif- 
ference, arising  between  him  and  Giambattista 
Pigna  respecting  a  publication,  caused  him  to 
quit  Ferrara.  In  1564  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  take  the  chair  ' 
of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Mondovi.  He 
was  honourably  dismissed  in  1568,  and  removed  ' 
to  a  similar  situation  at  Pavia.  Finally,  he  re- 
turned to  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1573. 
Cinthio  Giraldi  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
in  various  branches  of  literature.  He  wrote 
nine  kalian  tragedies,  which  were  received  witli 
great  applause. The  most  esteemed  among  them 
was  "  L'Orbecche,"  first  represented  before 
duke  H<;rculos  in  1541.  and  still  accounted  one 
of  the  best  dranmtic  production*  of  that  a^e. 
His  pastoral  drama,  entitled  "Egle,"  was  writ-- 
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ten  earlier  than  the  Sacrifizioof  Beccari,  usual- 
ly reckoned  the  fust  composition  of  the  kind. 
His  poem  of  twenty-six  cantos,  entitled  "  Er- 
cole,"  printed  in  1557,  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is  his 
"  Ecatommithi,"  or  Hundred  Novels,  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  1565.  It  has  been  translated  into 
diiFcrcnt  languages,  and  furnished  fables  for 
dramatic  and  other  compositions.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  "  Poems,"  the  "  History  of  Andrew 
Doria,"  and  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Princes 
of  Este  and  Ferrara,  taken  from  the  Epitome  of 
Lilius  Gyraldus."  Moreri.  Tirabotchi.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Bin. — A. 

GIRALDI,     GiGHO     Gregorio    (Latin, 
Li/ius  Gyraldus),  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1489.     He 
studied  the  languages  and  law  at  his  native  place 
under  the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and,  after 
finishing  his  education,  went  to  Naples,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Pontano,  San- 
nazaro,   and  the   other  elegant    scholars   then 
flourishing  in  that  city.     He  then  visited  Mi- 
randola,  Carpi,  and  Milan,  in  which  last  place 
he  improved  himself  in  Greek  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas.     At  Modena,  the  countess  Ran- 
gone  chose  him  for  preceptor  to  her  son  Her- 
cules,   afterwards  cardinal.     He    accompanied 
this  lady  to  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  and  had  apartments  in  the 
Vatican.     From  some  lines  in  a  MS.  copy  of 
Vida,  it  appears,  that  he  gave  instructions  in 
polite  literature  to  other  youths:   the  omission 
of  these  verses  (which  are  highly  laudatory)   in 
the  printed  work  of  Vida,was  much  resented  by 
Giraldi.      He  remained  in  Rome  during   the 
two  succeeding  pontificates,  and  was  tliought  to 
be  in  the  way  of  high  promotion  ;  yet  he  ob- 
tained nothing  more  than  the  ofHce  of  apostolical 
prothonotary.     His  health  was  much  injured  by 
his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an 
obstinate  gout,  which  ever  after  constantly  tor- 
mented him  ;   and  to  which  it  appears  probable 
that  he  added  anotfier  cause  of  disease  derived 
from  irregularity  of  life.     At  the  sack  of  Rome 
in  1527  he  lost  all  his  property,  and  even   his 
books.     To  this  calamity  was  added  that  of  the 
death  of  his  patron,  cardinal  Rangonc;  so  that 
he  left  the  capital  in  great  distress,  and  went 
first   to  Bologna,  and  then  to  Mirandola.     In 
this  city  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
Giaufrancesco  Pico,  but  ill  fortune  still  pursued 
him.     This  patron  was  murdered  in  1533,  and 
Giraldi  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  Ferrara 
with   his  life.     From  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  he  was  reUeved   by  the 
favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  and  that  of  se- 


verai-  of  the  nobility,  so  tliat  in  his  latter  years 
he  was  able  to  Ivty  up  a  sum  of   ten  thousandi 
crowns.      His  health,  however,  could  not  be 
recovered  ;    and    after   extreme    sufTerings,    he 
finished    his   days  in    1552.      He  bequeathed 
most  of  his  property  to  duke  Hercules,  tliouglt 
he  had  several  poor  relations  v  and  his  books  to 
Cintliio  Giraldi,  who  appears  to  have  been  hii 
kinsman.     Such  was   the  varied    Kfe   of  thiy 
learned  man,  who  complained  of  having  always 
had  to  combat  aganist  three  enemies,    nature, 
fortune,  and  injustice;     The  great  ex-tent  of  hi» 
reading  is  partifiularly  shewn  by  his  work  entitled 
"  Syntagma  de  Diis    Gentium,"   in    seventeen 
dissertations.     It  is  the  first  treatise  in  which 
mythology  is  discussed  in  a  truly  learned  man- 
ner, and  there  is  scarcely  any  ancient  authorj 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  he  does  not  quote.  The 
citations,  indeed,  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as- 
to  produce  obscurity,  nor  is  the  criticism  always- 
exact  ;  yet  the  learned  world  are  under  great 
obligations  to  him  for  what  he  has  done.     Be- 
longing to  the  same  argument  are  his  Treatise 
on  the  Muses  -,  on  the  Ships  of  the  Ancients  and 
their  Modes  of  Burial ;  on  the  Life  of  Hercules  ^ 
his  Explications  of  thePythagorical  Symbols  and 
other  ancient  Enigmasj  his  Treatise  of  Years  and 
Months,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Calendars*, 
andhisThirtyDialogueson  Subjects  of  Erudition. 
His  other  great  work  is  a  "  History  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets  •,"  and  "  of  the  Poets  of  his  own 
Time  ;"  the  latter  of  which  is  an  exact  account 
of  the  state  of  poetry  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  was  himself  an 
elegant  Latin  poet,  and  some  of  his  composi- 
tions are  joined  to   the  Leyden  edition  of  his 
works  in  1696,  two  volumes  folio.     It  was  pro- 
bably a  sense  of  his  own  misfortunes  that  in^ 
duced   him  to  write  two  small  pieces  against 
ingratitude,  and  a  work  which  became  famous, 
entitled  "  Progymnasmata  adversus  Litteras  & 
Littcratos  :"  this  attack  upon  letters,  indeed,  he 
asserted  to  be  only  a  spOrt  of  the  imagination. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek  a  work  of  Simon 
of  Antioch,  "  De  Cibariorum  Facultate."  Mo- 
reri.     Tiraboschi.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. —  A. 

GIRALDUS,  Cambrensis.     See  Barry. 

GIRARD,  Anthony,  a  French  Jesuit  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Autun,  in  the  year  1603.  He  entered  mto 
the  order  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  principally  distinguished  himself  by  the 
publication  of  numerous  pious  and  devotional 
pieces,  some  of  which  have  undergone  several 
impressions.  He  died  in  the  year  1680.  For 
the  titles  of  his  works  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Mereri.—'^, 
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GIRARD,  Gabriel,  distinguished  for  his 
writings  on  the  French  language,  was  almoner 
to  the  duchess  of  Berry,  and  king's  interpreter 
for  the  Sclavonian  and  Russian  languages.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Prench  Academy  in  \7.\4, 
and  died  in  1 748,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His 
principal  work  was  "  Synonymcs  Francois," 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  shew  that  the 
French  words  usually  accounted  synonymous 
have,  almost  all,  shades  of  difference,  which,  in 
correct  speech,  should  prevent  tliem  from  being 
used  indilTerently.  Tliis  position  he  illustrates 
by  short  sentences,  in  which  the  words  are  in- 
troduced, and  which  arc  generally  useful  max- 
ims or  delicate  sentiments,  chosen  with  much 
taste  and  a  very  nice  discrimination.  No  work 
of  the  grammatical  kind  -was  ever  so  pleasing  to 
read ;  and  Voltaire  says  of  it,  "  that  it  will 
subsist  as  long  as  the  language,  and  will  even 
serve  to  make  it  subsist."  A  new  edition  of  it, 
jnuch  augmented,  was  published  by  M.  Beauzee, 
in  1 769,  two  volumes  1 2mo.  The  abbe  Girard 
also  wrote  a  French  grammar,  entitled  "  Priii- 
cipcs  de  la  Langue  Frangoise,"  two  volumes 
i2mo.  1747,  which  has  considerable  merit, 
though  it  displays  too  much  subtility  of  theory, 
and  is  censurable  in  point  of  style.  Siec'k  de 
Louis  XIV.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

GIRARD  DK  VILLETHIERRI,  John, 
a  French  prie<t,  who  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  He  is  highly  praised  for  his  piety 
and  his  virtues,  and  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  practical  and  devotional  treatises, 
wliith  have  been  frequently  printed,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dupin,  taken  collectively,  form  a 
body  of  practical  morality  adapted  to  aJl  con- 
ditions, and  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  the 
canons,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers.  Their 
titles  arc  enumerated  in  Moreri  and  the  Notiv. 
Diet.  Hist.— n. 

GIRARDON,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  born  in  1 630,  was  the  son  of  a  founder 
at  'J'royes  in  Clianipagne.  His  father  muant  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  profession  of  the  l.;sv  ;  but 
}iis  inclination  for  design  broke  tlirough  every 
attempt  to  control  it,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  give  him  the  cdui  rition  of  an  artist.  After 
acquiring  taste  and  practice  in  his  native  city, 
lie  went  to  Paris,  and  improved  himself  under 
the  sculptor  Anguier.  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  his  performances  caused  him  to  be 
jcnt  by  the  king  with  ^a  liberal  pension  to  Rome. 
On  his  return  he  was  ailmitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Painting  in  1657,  and  obtained  the  patronage 
of  I-e  Brun,  which  he  returned  by  an  unlimited 
deference.  He  wrought  much  from  the  de- 
signs of  that  painter  \  and  was,  doubtless,  not 


ill-pleased  when  the  discouragement  of  Le 
Brun  caused  the  celebrated  sculptor  Pugcr  to 
quit  Paris  and  return  to  Marseilles.  Girardon 
is  reckoned  to  have  had  more  correctness  than 
invention ;  and  he  modelled  with  more  facility 
than  he  worked  in  m.ivble,  for  his  chirel  is 
thought  to  have  generally  left  an  impression  of 
heaviness.  His  works  are,  however,  considered 
as  master-pieces  in  the  art.  Among  the  pnn- 
cipal  are  four  of  the  figures  composing  the 
group  of  the  baths  of  Apollo,  and  the  rape  cf 
Proserpine ;  both  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  : 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  largest 
that  had  been  cast  at  a  single  font :  and  the 
mausoleum  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  church 
of  the  Sorbonne.  He  made  a  present  to  his 
native  place  of  a  grand  medallion  of  white  mar- 
ble rapresenting  Lewis  XIV.,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  his  presence,  with  all  the  pomp  anj 
solemnity  tiiat  could  flatter  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  and  the  vanity  of  tlie  artist.  Girardon 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been^a  true  courtier,  antl 
to  have  made  it  a  principle  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  power,  in  all  its  changes.  When  Mignard 
succeeded  Le  Brun  in  th.c  post  of  cJiief  painter 
to  the  king,  he  treated  him  with  the  same  de- 
ference as  he  had  done  the  former,  thougli  at 
the  same  time  he  possessed  the  independent 
office  of  inspector-general  of  all  works  in  sculp- 
ture. He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  fine 
writers  of  the  age,  several  of  whom  have  per- 
petuated his  name.  He  rose  through  the  va- 
rious dignities  in  the  academy  to  that  of  chan- 
cellor, to  which  he  was  nominated  in  1695. 
After  having  adorned  the  capital  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  a  number  of  works, 
and  risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  died 
in  1715,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  the  splendid  tomb  which  he  had  erect- 
ed for  Ids  wife  at  Troves.  Alonii.  D'Jree/i- 
vi!!e.-A. 

GIRON  DE  LOYASA,  Garcias.  a  learn- 
ed Spanish  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Talavera,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
university  of  Alcala.  When  he  had  completed 
his  philosophical  and  theological  courses,  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  history,  and  of  the  coun- 
cils, with  which  he  became  intimately  con- 
versant. Afterwards  he  retired  to  Toledo,  of 
which  he  had  obtained  a  canonry,  and  where 
his  uncle  Lopez  de  Carvajal  resigned  to  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  (juadalajar,  which  is  one 
of  the  dignities  bcloiij^iiig  to  the  church  of  that 
city-  In  the  year  1585  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain 
sent  for  him  to  court,  where  he  made  him  his 
almoner,  and  master  of  the  royal  chapel  ;  .'ioon 
after  which  he  confided  to  his  care  the  educa- 
tion of  Ills  son  Philip,  infant  of  Spain.  When 
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in  the  vear  1596  cardinal  Albert  of  Austria  went 
to  assume  the  governmentof  the  Low-countries, 
he  appointed  Giron  his  vicar-general  over  liis 
archbishopric  of  Toledo;  .uul  upon  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  the  cardinal,  the  king  prefer- 
red his  almoner  to  that  valuable  see.     He  had 
but    a  short  enjoyment,  however,  of  his    new 
dignity  ;  for  he  died  in  1599,  within  five  or  six 
months  after  his  advancement,  and  his  death  is 
said   to    have   been    hastened    by    the  chagrin 
which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  little  respect 
shewn  him  by  his  late  pupil,  who  had  succeed- 
ed his  father  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  author 
of  a   valuable    collection  of  Spanish  Councils, 
published  in    i  594,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
"  Collectlo  Concillorum  Hispanise,  cum  Notis 
&  Emendationibus."     Moreri. — M. 
f     GlROUST,  Jamfs,  a   French    Jesuit,  and 
reckoned  one    of  the  most  excellent  preachers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Beau- 
fort, a  town  in  Anjou,  in  the  year  1624.     He 
entered  on  his  noviciate  in  the  year  1641,  and 
after  passing  through  the  usual  academic  courses 
made  pulpit  eloquence  the  principal  subject  of 
his  attention.     In  this  line  he   rose  to  high  re- 
putation in  his  native  province,  and  afterwards 
in  the  capital.     His  matter  was  generally  judi- 
ciously chosen,  and  well  digested;  his  manner 
easy  and   unaffected;  and  his   style,    with  the 
exception    of    occasional    negligences,    distin- 
guished by  true  simplicity,  energy,  and  pathos. 
When  he  was  at  the   height  of  his  popularity, 
he  was  incapacitated  for  further  public  services 
by  a   paralytic  attack;  but,  as  he  retained  his 
faculties,  he  was  for  some  years  much  resorted 
to  in  the  capacity  of  confessor,  as  well  as  learn- 
ed and  judicious  adviser   on   ilifhcult  points  of 
casuistry,      lie  died  in  1689,  when  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  After  his  death,  father  Breton- 
neau  published  a  collection  of  his  '■  Sermons," 
in  1704,  in  five  volumes  i2mo.      Aforeri. — M. 
GISBERT,  John,  a  learned  French  Jesuit 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Cahors,  in  the  year  1639.     He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  in  1654,  and  so  well  improved 
las  advantages  for  study,  that  he  was  early  se- 
lected for  tlie  ofiice  of  tutor.     During  seven 
years  he  presided  over  the  classical  and  rheto- 
rical forms  at  Tours;  and  afterwards    taught 
philosophy  for  four  years,  and  theology  during 
an  equal  period,  in  that  city.    His  next  appoint- 
ment was  to  the  theological  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,which  he  filled  for  eighteen 
years  with  eminent  success  and  reputation.  To- 
gether with  considerable  erudition  and  various 
knowledge,  he  possessed  great  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension and  a  solid  judgment,  so  that  he 


could  resolve  with  readiness  the  most  diiTicuIt 
questions  put  to  him ;  and  he  displayed  a  happy 
art  of  inspiring  young  persons  with  the  love  of 
study,  by  entering  into  familiar  discussions  with 
them  on  the   subjects   of  their   enquiries,  and 
rendering  himself  accessible  to  them  at  all  times 
for  private  information.     After  he  was  released 
from  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Tou- 
louse ;  and   in  the  year  1 703  was  chosen  pro- 
vincial of  the  order  in  Languedoc.     He  died  at 
Toulouse  in  17 10,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age.    His  principal  works  were  :  "  In  Sum- 
mam  Sancti  i'homaE  Qusstiones  Juris  &  Facti 
theclogicx  in  Collegio  Tolosano  Societatis  Jesu 
propugnntffi,"    1670,    folio;     "  Dissertationes 
Academics  Sclectx,  &e."  1688,  8vo.  of  which 
the  subjects  are  enumerated  by  Moreri ;  "Scien- 
tia  Religionis  Universa,  sive  Christiana  Theo- 
logia,    Historias    Ecclesiasticse    nova    Methodo 
sociata,  Questiones  Juris  &  Facti  complectens," 
1689,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  and  "  Antiproba- 
bilismus,  sive   Tractatus   Theologicus    fidelem 
totius  Probabilismi  Stateram  continens,  in  quo 
ex  Rationibus  divinis  accurate  examinatur  sive 
Veritas  seu  Falsitas  cujuscunque   Probabilismi 
in  Materia  morah,"   1703,  4to.  a  work  which 
Dupin  has  analysed  and  recommended  as  a  per- 
formance of  great  merit.    Moreri-  Dupin. — M. 
GISBERT,  Blaise,  a  French  Jesuit,    who 
like  the  preceding  was  a  native  of  Calrors,  was 
born  in  the  year   1567,  and  entered   into   the 
order  in   1672.     For  some  years  he  filled  the 
posts  of  classical  and  rhetorical  tutor  ;  but  after- 
wards was  selected  for  the  set  vice  of  the  pul- 
pit, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  much  ad- 
mired and  followed.     The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  spent  in  the  college  belonging  to  the  Society 
at  Montpellier,  where   he  died  in   173 1.     He 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Art  of  Educating  a 
Prince,"  1687,  4to. ;  reprinted  in  the  following 
year  in  two  volumes  1 2mo.  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Art  of  forming  the  Mind  and  Heart  of  a 
Prince  :"  and  "  Philosophy  for  a  Prince  ;  or, 
A  true  Idea  of  the  Modern  and  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophy,"  1689,  8vo.     But  the  work  which 
does  him  most  honour,  is  his  "  Christian  Elo- 
quence, in  Theory  and  Practice,"    1714,  4to. 
which  was  republished  in  1728  at  Amsterdam, 
in  i2mo.  with  notes,  by  the  celebrated  James 
L'Enfant,  who  awards  it  a  high  sliare  of  praise. 
The  author   left  behind    him  in  MS.  a  work 
which,  if  well  executed,  must  be  gratifying  to 
curiosity  :    it  is  entitled  "  A  critical  History  of 
the  Art  of  Preaching  among  the  French,  from 
the  early  Years  of  the   Reign  of  Francis  I.  to 
the  Reign  of  Lewis  XV."      Moreri.— i^l. 
GIUSriNIANl,  AuGUSTiN,  a  learned  ec- 
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clesiastic  and  historian,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Genoa,  in  1470.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  preachers  at  Pavia  in  1488,  on  which 
occasion  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of 
Peter  for  Augustin.  In  15 14  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Nebbio  in  Corsica.  He  was  editor 
in  15  16  of  the  Psalter  in  four  languages,  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  with 
three  Latin  interpretations  and  glosses  ;  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  1  he  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  this  work  caused  him  to  be  invited  to 
Paris  by  Francis  1.  who  gave  him  a  pension, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  first  professorship  of 
oriental  languages  in  that  university,  whicli 
office  he  held  five  years.  He  collected  a  very 
choice  library,  rich  in  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Latin  MSS.  which  he  afterwards  presented  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  After  leaving  France, 
he  went  to  his  diocese,  and  employed  himself 
for  some  years  in  pastoral  cares,  improving  its 
revenue,  building  an  episcopal  palace,  and  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  a  good  pastor.  On 
passing  the  sea  to  his  bishopric  in  1536,  he  was 
lost  with  the  ship.  This  prelate  revised  and 
edited  the  treatise  of  Porchctti,  entitled  "  Vic- 
toria adversus  impios  Judxos."  After  his  death 
were  published  his  "  Annals  of  the  Republic 
of  Genoa,"  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  year  1528.  They  are  written  in  Italian,  in 
a  rude  style,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of  fables 
when  treating  on  the  older  periods  ;  but  they 
are  highly  valuable  for  the  copious  information 
relative  to  later  times,  and  for  their  sincerity. 
Bayle.      A'forert.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

GIUSTINIANI,  Bernard,  a  Venetian  no- 
ble and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1408.  He 
was  educated  under  the  most  learned  persons 
of  his  time,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for 
his  eloquence.  The  republic  employed  him  on 
several  lionourable  occasions.  In  145 1  he  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
on  his  passing  through  the  Venetian  territory. 
He  afterwards  was  sent  on  embassies  to  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Naples,  to  several  of  the  popes, 
and  to  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  lionoured 
him  with  knighthood.  In  1467  he  was  made 
captain-commandant  of  Padua,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civic  honours  he  was  admitted  into  the 
council  of  ten,  made  counsellor,  savio-grande, 
and  finally  procurator  of  ^t.  Mark.  He  died 
in  1489.  Giustiniani  was  the  author  of  several 
works  ;  of  which  are  a  number  of  Orations 
upon  public  occasions  ;  the  Life  of  his  uncle 
the  Blessed  Lorenzo  Giustiniani ;  three  pieces 
on  the  Life,  the  Translation,  and  the  Appear- 
ance of  St.  Mark  -,  a  version  of  the  Book  of 


Isocrates  to  Nicocles  ;  some  Latin  Letters  of 
his  father  Leonardo  ;  and  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Venice,  in  fifteen  books,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  year  809,"  written  in  Latin. 
This  last  has  been  several  times  printed,  and 
has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Lodov. 
Domenichi :  it  is  accounted  a  v.iKiablo  per- 
formance, the  authorities  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  best  sources,  rejecting  the  fables 
adopted  by  some  other  writers.  It  was  composed 
in  his  old  age,  and  did  not  receive  his  finishing 
hand.     M-^reri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

GLABER,  RoDOLPH,  a  benedictine  monk 
of  Cluni,  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  was  conversant  with  the  learning  of  that 
dark  period,  and  has  perpetuated  his  name  by 
a  "  Chronicle  or  History  of  France,"  written  in 
Latin.  It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy  pre- 
vious to  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the 
four  subsequent  ones  to  those  following  it,  to 
the  year  1046.  Though  a  work  of  barbarous 
composition,  and  full  of  fables,  it  is  valuable  for 
the  information  it  contains  relative  to  those  re- 
mote ages.  It  has  been  prisited  in  the  historical 
collections  of  Pithou  and  Duchesne.  Glaber 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  William  abbot  of  St.  fJe- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  which  has  been  printed.  71/;- 
reri.  —  A. 

GLANDORP,  John,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  born  at  Munster.  He  studied  under  Ale- 
lancthcm  at  Wittemberg,  and  distinguislied 
himself  by  his  classical  and  critical  knowledge. 
He  was  made  rector  of  the  college  at  Hanover, 
which  post,  upon  some  quarrel,  he  quitted  in 
1555,  and  retiring  to  Goslar,  was  followed  by 
most  of  his  scholars.  He  had  the  direction  of 
the  school  of  that  town  till  1 560,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Marpurg,  and  occupied  the  chair  of 
history  in  that  university.  He  died  there  in 
1564.  His  works  are  :  "  Sylva  Carminuni  Ele- 
giacorum  ;"  "  Descriptio  Gentis  Antoiiise  ;" 
"  Familix  Juliie  Gentis ;"  "  Disticha  Sacra  & 
MoraKa -,"  "  Annotat.  in  Jul.  C-.esaris  Com- 
mentar. ;"  "  Annotat.  in  Ciceronis  Epist.  fami- 
liar. ;"  "  Onomasticon  Historix  Komatiaj." 
Moreri. — A. 

GLANDORP,  Matthew-Lewis,  an  emi- 
nent German  physician  and  surgeon,  was  the 
son  of  a  surgeon  at  Cologne,  where  he  was 
born  in  1595.  He  studied  at  Bremen  and 
Cologne ;  and  then  visiting  Italy,  lie  heard 
the  lectures  of  Aquapendeiite,  Spigelius,  and 
Sanctorius,  at  Padua,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  university.  On  his  return 
he  settled  at  foremen,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  phyaician  to  the  archbishop,  and 
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afterwards  to  th."  city.  He  was  living  in  1633, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
works  of  Glandorp  are  oa  chirurgical  topics. 
They  are,  "  Speculimr  Chirurgoruni,"  i6u;, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  cure  of  wounds ;  "  Me- 
thodus  nicdendx  Paronychia;,"  1623;  "  De 
Polype  Nariuin,"  1628  ;  "  G.izophylacium  Po- 
Ivplusium  Fonticulorum  &  Setaceoriun,"  1633. 
All  these  were  printed  together  iir  London, 
1729,410.  They  contain  some  valuable  ob- 
sei  vations,  but  have  too  great  a  parade  of  eru- 
dition. Af?>;-!L  Haller  Biblioih.  Chirurg.-^A. 
GLAKVILL,  Joseph,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  ingenious  writer  in  the  seventeentli 
anitury,  was  descended  from  reputable  parents, 
and  born  at  Plymouth  in  the  year  1636.  His 
early  education  he  probably  received  in  his  na- 
tive town,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  the  year  1652.  In  this  semi- 
nary he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  commenda- 
ble diligence  under  the  instructions  of  an  able 
tutor,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A;  in  the  year 
1655.  During  the  course  of  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  college,  whei-e  he  tooJc 
his  degree  of  M. A.  in  1658;  and  was  about 
the  same  time  appointed  chaplain  to  Frauds 
Rous,  esq.  provost  of  Eton  college,  who  was 
one  of  the  persons  designed  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  compose  his  new  House  of  I^ords.  But 
this  patron  dying  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Glan- 
v'.ll  returned  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he 
appears  to  have  spent  his  time  till  tlie  restora- 
tion of  king  Charles  II.  in  literary  and  philoso- 
phical studies.  During  this  interval  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Ri- 
chard Baxter,  of  whose  preaching  and  writings 
he  was  an  ardent  admirer ;  and,  if  we  are  to' 
credit  Anthony  Wood,  was  a  zealous  advocate 
for  a  republican  system  of  government.  But 
his  confidential  association  with  Mr.  Baxter, 
wIk)  was  an  avowed  friend  to  monarchy,  and 
with  other  leanicd  members  of  the  university  of 
the  same  political  principles,  considered  in  con- 
nection witli  his  own  condui  t  when  he  could 
safely  declare  his  sentiments,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  Oxford  historian  has  not  done  him  jus- 
tice in  tliat  representation.  Upon  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  Mr. 
Glajivill  readily  conformed  to  tlie  national 
church  ;  but  this  circumstance  produced  no 
diminution  in  the  friendship  between  hiin  and 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  defence  of  whom  he  would 
liave  written,  had  not  that  gentleman  himself 
dissuaded  him,  that  lie  might  run  no  risk  of 
losing  preferment  out  of  respect  to  him.  At 
this  time  the  new  philosophy,  founded  upon 
reason  and  experiment,  was  beginning  to  tri- 


umph over  the  tyranny  which  under  the  name 
and  authority  of  Aristotle  had  been  so  long 
exercised  in  the  schools.  To  die  principles  of 
this  philosophy  Mr.  GJanvill  was  a  convert ; 
and  when  he  had  just  entered  the  iwenty-fiffb 
year  of  his  age  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence  of 
them,  which  was  published  in  i66i,  under  the 
title  of  ''  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatising  or  Con- 
fidence in  Opinions,  manifested  in  a  Discourse 
of  the  Shortness  and  LTncertainty  of  our  Know- 
ledge, and  its  Causes,  with  some  Reflections  on 
Peripateticism,  and  an  Apology  forPhilosophy," 
lamo.  As  the  meetings  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Royal  Society  were  then  frequently  held,  and 
encouraged  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
times,  this  treatise  proved  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  to  their  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance. It  also  provoked  the  attacks  of 
the  friends  to  the  peripatetic  method  of  philo- 
sophising, against  wliich  the  author  defended 
himself  in  pubUcations  that  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  There  were  passages  in  that  trea- 
tise, liowever,  on  which  a  charge  of  very  un- 
phllosopliLcal  credulity  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  tlie  author,  and  which  he  was  so 
prudent  as  to  omit  upon  a  revisal  of  the  work. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Glanvill  entered  uito  or- 
ders, and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  VVim- 
bish,  in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  and  in  1662  was 
inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood, 
in  Somersetshire.  In  the  year  last  mentioned 
he  published,  but  without  liis  name,  au  inge- 
nious discourse  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  ancient  eastern  philosophers,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  not  contradictory  to,  or  in- 
compatible with,  revealed  religion.  It  was 
entitled  "  Lux  Orientalis  -,  or.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Opinion  of  the  Eastern  Sages  concerning 
the  Pre-existeuce  of  Souls  ;  being  3  Key  to 
unlock  the  grand  Mysteries  of  Providence,  in 
relation  to  Man's  Sin  and  Misery ;"  1 2mo. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr.  Glanvill  was  encour.igcd  to  resume  his 
labours  in  defence  of  the  new  method  of  phi- 
losophising, and,  making  his  former  treatise  the 
ground-work  of  liis  plan,  omitted  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable parts,  introduced  new  matter,  and 
rendered  the  whole  more  methodical  and  better 
digested.  His  treatise  was  published  in  1665, 
under  the  title  of  "  Scepsis  Scientifica  ;  or, 
Confessed  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science ;  in 
pn  Essay  on  the  Vanity  of  Dogmirtising  and 
confident  Opinion,"  410.  To  this  he  added  a 
defence  of  his  former  book  ag.ainst  Mr.  White, 
a  boasted  champion  of  the  churcli  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  aristotelian  philosophy  •,  together  with  a 
well-written  and  learned  discourse  ooncernLng 
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Aristotle,  in  the  forw  of  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
Tlii$  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which,  ill  justice  to  the  author's  zeal,  as  well 
as  out  of  respect  to  his  abilities,  admitted  him 
among  its.  members,  about  the  time  when  the 
''  Scepsis"  made  its  appearance.  The  credit 
which  Mr.  GlanviU  had  now  acquired  by  his 
writings,  encouraged  him  in  the  year  1666  to 
deliver  liis  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  the  possibility  and  existence  of 
which  he  eiKkavoured  to  defend.  His  treatise 
was  originally  entitled  "  Some  rhilosophical 
Considerations  touching  the  Being  of  Witches 
and  Witchcraft,"  4to.  but  it  underwent  fre- 
quent alterations  in  subsequent  editions.  This 
performance,  which  in  the  present  age  will  be 
considered  as  reflecting  little  credit  on  tlie  au- 
thor'* judgment,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy 
which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
tides  of  the  pieces  to  which  it  gave  rise,  they 
may  find  them  in  our  authorities.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  last-mentioned  treatise, 
Mr.  Glanvill  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  in  which  city  from 
that  time  he  fixeil  his  residence.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with 
new  opponents,  who  undertook  the  defence  of 
Aristotle  and  the  oM  philosophy,  and  treated 
our  autliorwith  much  asperity  for  having  drawn 
his  pen  against  tliem.  i\lr.  Glanvill,  however, 
on  all  the  occasions  which  oflered,  maintained 
his  sentiments  with  great  firmness  and  spirit, 
and  with  that  fluency  of  language  for  which  he 
was  particularly  distinguisheiL  During  the 
year  1667,  in  company  with  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  visited  a  brother  clergyman,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Cross,  vicar  of  Chew,  near  Pensford,  in 
Somersetshire,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Aristotle,  and  a  furious  defender  of  the  peri- 
patetic philosophy.  This  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  declaimed  passion- 
ately against  modern  innovation  ;  spake  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  knew  his  new 
visitor  to  be  a  member,  v/itlj  the  utmost  viru- 
lence and  contempt  ;  and  maintained  positively 
that  Aristotle  alone  had  more  advant.iges  for 
acquiring  knowledge  than  the  Royal  Society 
or  all  the  present  age  had,  or  could  have,  and 
that  for  this  curious  reason,  because  he  had 
travelled  over  all  Asia.  Mr.  Glanvill,  though 
at  first  somewhat  surprised  at  the  intemperance 
of  his  host's  language,  yet,  recovering  himself, 
maintained  his  cause  with  visible  advantage,  as 
far  as  re.iKon  was  allowed  to  be  an  arbiter  in 
the  dispute.     Soon  afterwards  oxir  author  de- 


termined to  carry  the  cause  of  truth  and  science 
once  more  before  tJie  tribunal  of  the  public, 
and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, by  drawing  up  an  entertaining  and  in- 
structive account  of  modern  improvements. 
This  he  did  in  an  elegant  little  treatise,  entitled 
"  Plus  Ultra  i  or,  The  Progress  and  Advance- 
ment of  Knowledge  since  the  Days  of  Aristotle. 
In  an  Account  of  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
late  Improvements  of  practical  useful  Learning 
to  encourage  pliilosophical  Endeavours  ;  occa- 
sioned by  a  Conference  with  one  of  the  notional 
Way,"  1668,  4to.  The  applause  which  ou  rau- 
thor  received  from  some  of  the  most  eminervt 
men  of  the  age,  as  well  in  point  of  knowledge 
as  rank,  on  account  of  this  performance,  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  his  opponents  to  a  very 
high  degree  ;  and  they  discovered  it  in  .some 
scurrilous  pieces,  to  which  Mr.  Glanvill  replied 
with  great  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  in  too 
much  of  that  kind  of  language  by  which  he  had 
been  provoked.  For  the  particulars  of  this 
controversy,  we  refer  to  our  authorities.  Mr. 
Glanvill's  reputation  was  now  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
preach  on  public  occasions  ;  and  among  others 
at  a  visitation  of  the  diocese,  where  he  delivered 
a  discourse  which  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  was  repeatedly  printed.  It  was  enti- 
tled "  AOrOT  0PHPKE1A  :  or,  A  season- 
able Recommendation  and  Defence  of  Reason 
in  the  Affairs  of  Religion,  against  Infidelity, 
Scepticism,  and  Fanaticism  of  all  Sorts,"  1 760, 
4to.  The  success  which  this  discourse  met 
with  encouraged  him  to  attempt  removing  the 
prejudices  of  some  learned  and  good  men  against 
the  new  methods  proposed  for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,  by  explaining  the  corre- 
spondence between  religion  and  the  new  philo- 
sophy. This  he  did  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Phi- 
losophia  pia  ;  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  religious 
Temper  and  Tendency  of  the  experimental 
Philosophy  which  is  professed  by  the  Roval 
Society,"  1671,  8vo.  While  he  was  entitling 
himself  to  the  particular  acknowledgments  of 
the  members  of  that  body,  by  defending  the 
reasonableness  and  useful  tendency  of  their 
pursuits,  he  also  contributed  to  their  collection 
of  instructive  and  entertaining  papers,  some  ob- 
servations on  the  mines  in  the  Mendip  hills,  and 
on  the  natural  history  and  springs  of  Bath, 
which  were  well  received,  and  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  In  the  year  1672 
Mr.  Glanvill  exchanged  his  rectory  of  Frome 
for  that  of  Streat,  in  the  same  county,  with  the 
chapel  of  Walton  annexed  ;  and  about  the  same 
time    was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary   to   king 
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Charles  II.    His  next  publication  was  a  volume 
of  "  Essays  on  several  important  Subjects  in 
Philosophy  and  Religion,"  1676,  4to.  consisting 
of  the   principal   of  his   former  pieces   already 
noticed,   revised  and  improved,  together  with  a 
treatise  called  "  Antifar.atic  Theology  and  free 
Philosophy,"  which  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to. 
the   philosophical    romance   of  the   celebrated 
Lord  Bacon.     In  the   year   1678  he  published 
"  An  Essay  concerning  Preaching,  written  for 
the  Direction  of  a   young  Divine,  &c.  with  a 
seasonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain 
Way  of  it,"  1 2mo.     This  work  was  chiefly  de- 
signed to  dissuade  the  younger  clergy  from  that 
affectation  of  wit  and  fine  speaking  which  be- 
gan to  be  fashionable  in  those  times,  and  to  re- 
commend  a  plain  and  practical  method  of  en- 
forcing  the   moral  duties  of  the  Gospel,  as  the 
true   eloquence  of  the  pulpit.     Mr.   Glanvill's 
last  work  was  entitled  "  'Phe  zealous  and  im- 
partial I'rotestant,  shewing  some  great  but  less 
heeded  Dangers  of  Popery,   &c."    1680,  410. 
The  printing  of  this  performance  was  scarcely 
finished  before  the  author  was  attacked   by  a 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  liim  in  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  forty-four, 
boon    after  his  death.  Dr.   Anthony  Horneck 
published    several  of  his    sermons,   and    other 
pieces,    with  the  title  of   "  Some  Discourses, 
Sermons,  and  Remains,  &c."  i68i,4to.  ;  and 
in  an  account  of  the  author  prefixed  to  them 
observes,  that  he  was  snatched  away  when  the 
learned  world  expected  some  ot  his  greatest  at- 
tempts and  enterprises.      His  learning  and  abili- 
ties were  very  respectable,  and   were  usefully 
employed  by  him  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
sound  philosophy  and  rational  religion.      As  a 
preacher    he  was  eloquent    and    pathetic,   and 
chiefly    confined    himself   to    practical    topics. 
"  He  loved  not  to  invelope  theological  doctrines 
in  mysterious  phrase  ;  and  ever  thought   that 
divinity  best  agreed  with  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  was  ever  expressed  in  rational  and 
intelligible  propositions."    His  private  character 
appears  to  have  been  highly  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy, reflecting  credit  on  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Cliri^tian.     Besides  the  atticks  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  narrative,  he  published  a  va- 
riety of  single  Sermons,  Tracts,   &c.  of  which 
the  titles  are  inserted  in  the  liiog.  Brit,  isf  Gen. 
Dict—U. 

GLARE  ANUS.  See  Lorit. 
GLASSIUS,  Solomon,  a  very  learned  Ger- 
man lutheraa  divine  who  flourished  in  th.e 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  tlie  year  1593. 
but  in  what  place  we  are  not  informed.  His 
academic  education  he  received  most  probably 


at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  we  find  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  for  some  time  filled  the  chair  of  professor  in 
that  faculty,  with  distinguished  reputation.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  superintendent-general 
of  the  churches  and  schools  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  and  is  highly  praised  for  tlie  pru- 
dence, equity,  and  impartiality,  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  this  character,  and  the  moderation  and 
candour  which  he  discovered  during  the  warm 
debates  that  were  carried  on  among  the  German 
Protestants,  occasioned  by  the  plan  of  Calixtus 
for  reuniting  the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Re- 
formed, churches,  in  one  system  of  religion. 
He  died  at  Gotha  in  1656,  when  about  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Philologia  Sacra,"  1623,  4to  ,  which  Mosheim 
pronounces  an  inestimable  and  immortal  work, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  useful  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
common degree  of  light  upon  the  language  and 
phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers.  When  he 
produced  this  work  he  was  no  more  than  thirty 
years  old.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Ono- 
matologia  Messiae  Prophetica  ;"  "  Chvistologia 
Mosaica  &  Davidica  ;"  "  Disputationcs  in  Au- 
gustanam  Confessionem  ;"'  "  Exegesis  Evan- 
geliorum  &  Epistolarum,"  &c.  Aloreri.  Mosh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  &£C.  XV 11.  sect.  ti.  par.  ii — M. 

GLAUBER,  JoHN-RuDOLPH,  an  industrious 
chemist,  was  born  in  Germany.  After  passing 
a  considerable  time  in  travel,  he  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam about  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works,  mostly 
infected  with  the  enigmatical  jargon  and  unin- 
telligible theory  of  the  hermetic  philosophy,  yet 
containing  some  useful  facts  in  true  chemistry, 
and  some  processes  of  his  own  invention.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  purgative  neutral 
salt  called  (j/m/ter's,  composed  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  fossil  fixed  alkali ;  a  valuable  remedy, 
but,  together  with  others  of  his  invention,  extoll- 
ed by  himself  to  an  extravagant  degree.  He 
kept  several  of  his  medicines  secret,  and  made 
advantage  of  them  as  nostrums.  Of  liis  works 
an  abridged  collection  .was  made  in  German, 
which  was  translated  into  English  in  1089; 
but  they  are  now  consigned  to  oblivion.  Aloreri. 
V.  Linden.    Haller  Btbl.  Mcd.—K. 

GLEDITSCH,  John  Gottlieb,  whore 
services  to  natural  history,  and  particularly  bo- 
tany, with  its  application  to  economy,  are  well 
known,  was  born  in  1714  at  Leipsie,  where  his 
father  was  city  musician.  Having  completed 
his  studies  when  professor  Hebenstreet  set  out 
on  his  travels  to  Africa,  Glcditsch  undertook 
the  care  of  tire   botanical  garden,   and  made 
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several  botnnical  excursions  to  different  parts  of 

the  country,  such  as  the  Harz  and  Thuringian 
forests.     Me  then  repaired  for  improvement  to 

Aiinaberg,  and  also  to  Berlin.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  botanical  excursions,  and  made  many 
observations  which  were  employed  in  the  Flora 

Ikrolinensis,  as  his  former  ones  had  been  in  the 
Flora  Lipsiensis.     Frederic- William  I.  recom- 
mended him  to  M.  von  Zeithen,  of  whose  gar- 
den at  Trebnitz  he  gave  a  description,  in  1736. 
In  the   year   1740  he  obtained   the   degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he  settled  and  read  lectures  on  botany, 
jjhysiolotry,    and   the   materia   medica.     In  the 
course  of  his  botanical   excursions  to  the  Thu- 
ringian forest  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Ernest-Augustus,   duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  with 
whom  he  resided  some   time  ;  and  who  offered 
to  appoint  hirn  his   physician  with  a  handsome 
salary  ;    but  this  offx;r  he  declined,   in  conse- 
quence of  being  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
the  revived  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
to  be  botanist   to   the  society-     In  1 740  he  was 
second  professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre,  and 
director  of  the   botanical   garden;  and  in  1744 
he  entered  into  the  state  of  marriage.     He  was 
also  invited  to  Pctcrsburgh,  with   the  offer  of 
two  thousand  roubles   salary  and  other  emolu- 
ments ;  but  Frederic  the  Great  retained  liim  by 
adding    two    hundred    dollars    to    his    income. 
Being  ordered,  by  royal  command,  to  read  lec- 
tures on  the  care  and  management  of  forests, 
he  was  the  first  who  laid   the  foundation  for  a 
complete  system  on  this  important  subject.     He 
died  of  a  disorder  of  the  breast  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1786,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.       Glcilitsch   was   of  great    service    to    his 
country  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  economy 
of  forests ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  was  to  Brandenbourg  what  Linnwus 
was  to  Sweden.     His  works   are,  "  Disscrtatio 
de  Methodo  Botanica  dubio  &  fallaci,  Virtutum 
in   riantis    Indice,"    Fianccf.    ad  Viadr.    1 742, 
4to.  :  "  Dc  Fuco  Subgloboso   sessili   &  molli, 
in    Marchia    reperiundo,"    Birol.    1743,    4to.  : 
"  Mtdiodus  Fungorum,  exhibens  Genera,  Spe- 
cies, &  Varietatcs,  cum  Characterc,  Differentia 
£pccifica,Synonimis,  Solo,  I.oco,  &  Observationi- 
bus,"  Bcrol.  1753,  8vo.,  "  cum  tab.  an.  Exper- 
kntix  circa  Gcnerationcm  Fungorum,"  in   the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at    Berlin,    1 749 :    "   Abhandlung  von    Vcrtil- 
gung  dcr  Zughcuschrcken,  8cc." — An  Essay  on 
the  Means  of  extirpating  the  migratory  Locusts, 
Hirliii,  1754,  8vo.:  "  Dc  Locustis  Orientalibus, 
quarum    Agmina    Itinera    instituunt,    ?c    1750 
Marchiam    Drandenb.    derastarunt,"    in    the 
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Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  fj^  : 
"  Systema   Plantarum,   in  Consiileratione  Situs 
&  S'exus  Staminum  fundatum,"  in   the   same, 
1749  :    "    Vermischte    Physicalisch-botaniich- 
bconomische      Abhandlun^^en'' — Miscellaneous 
Physical,    Botanical,   and    Economical    Essays, 
//c//A',    1765,    1765,    1767,    three   parts,   8vo.  : 
"  Vermischte     Bemevkungen,     &c." — Miscel- 
laneous  Observations    in    regard    to    Medicine, 
Botany,  and  Economy,  Leipsic,  1768,  8vo.-,  this 
collection  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding :     "    Alphabetisches    Vevzeichniss    der 
Gewbhnlichsten    y\rzneygewachse,    &c." — An 
alphabetical    Catalogue    of   those    Plants    com- 
monly used   in  Medicine,   Bc'r/irt,    1 769,  8vo.  : 
"  Pilanzen  Verzeichniss,  &c." — A  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  cultivated  in  public 
or  private  Ciardens,  for  botanical,  physical,  and 
economical  Purposes ;  together  with  short  Ob- 
servations in  regard  to  their  Culture,  Propaga- 
tion, time  of  i5lowing,  Uses,  &c.  Berlin,  1773, 
8vo.  :    "  Systematische     Einleitung,    &c." — A 
systematic  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  managing 
Forests,  deduced  from  physical  and  economical 
Principles,    ivid.    1774,  vol.  I.    1775,  vol.  II.: 
"  Betrachtung    iiber    die    Beschafl'enheit    des 
Bienenstandes,  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  &c." 
— Considerations  on  the  State  of  Bees  in  the 
Marcii  of  Brandenburgh  ;  together  with  a  Cata- 
logue of  those  Plants  from  whieh  Bees  collect 
their  Honey  and  Wax,  Riga  and  Mietaii,  1769, 
8vo.  Professor  Beckman,  speaking  of  this  work, 
says,  "  Most  books  which  have  been  published 
on  bees  for  some  years  past  contain  the  same 
theory,  given  cither  in  other  words  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent  order ;  or  they  propose    new    methods, 
which  must  be  first   tried  by  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive experiments ;  or  they  boldly  contradict 
Swammerdam   and    Reaumur,   without   having 
themselves  learned  the  difficult  art  of  observing. 
This  work,  therefore,  of  Gleditsch,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greater  pleasure  by  tiiose  fond 
of  bees,   especially  as   it  rectifies   many  errors 
and  mistakes,  which  our  bee-masters  have  been 
led   into   by  following  the  example  of  others." 
"  Einleitung  in  die  Wisscnsehaft  d<>r  rohen  und 
cinfachen  Arzncymittcl,  &c." — Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  crude  and  simple  Medicines, 
Berlin,    1778,    1 779  :    "    Phy.>ie.ilische-bcono- 
niische  Betrachtung  iiber  den  Heidebodcn,  f<c.*' 
— Econoinico-physical    Considerations    on    the 
Heaths    in    the    IMarch  of   Brandenburgh,    the 
Production  and   Removal  of  the   drifted   Sand 
found  on  them,  with  some  Ideas  on  the  Mean.s 
01'  making  such  Sand  solid  by  restoring  the  na- 
tural Soil,  Berlin  and  Ltipsic,  1782,  8vo.      Aftrr 
his  death  the  following  work  of  his  was  publi*)'!- 
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cd  by  Dr.  Luders  of  Harelberg:  "  Botanica 
Metlica" — or,  An  Account  of  the  medical  Vir- 
tues of  the  principal  Indigenous  Plants,  Bet /in, 
1788,  1789,  two  parts,  8vo.  Hirsch'mgs  Ala- 
nuai  cf  eminent  Pa  sons  -who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
Century. — J. 

GLtlCHEN,  Fredi-.ric-William  von,  sur- 
named  Rutzworm,  lord  of  Greifenstein,  Bonn- 
land,  and  Etzelbach,  &c.  knight  of  the  Bran- 
denburgh  order  of  tl»c  Red  Eagle,  and  member 
of  various  learned  societies,  was  born  at  Bay- 
reuth  in  1714-  It  is  unnecessary  minutely  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
which  he  spent  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Bayreuth,  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
margrave.  This,  however,  was  not  able  to  re- 
tain him  at  a  court,  the  pageantry  of  which  he 
used  to  call  splendid  misery.  In  the  spring  of 
1756  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  retire 
with  a  pension,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
the  rank  of  privy  counsellor ;  and  it  was  after 
this  period  that  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  and  a  writer.  He 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  estate  of  Grei- 
fenstein, which  he  improved  so  much  that  the 
produce  of  it  was  increased  one  half.  While 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  he  conceived 
an  ardent  taste  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
Meeting  accidentally  with  Lederniuller's  Micro- 
scopical Observations,  each  page  of  it  filled  him 
with  admiration  ;  but  when  he  began  to  make 
observations  hiinself  his  wonder  was  lessened, 
and  he  considered  the  author  as  a  superficial 
naturalist.  His  attachment  to  this  study,  how- 
ever, was  so  much  increased,  that  he  could  not 
be  easy  till  he  had  procured  one  of  those  micro- 
scopes which  Ledermuller  describes  •,  but  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  this  circumstance  was 
of  short  duration,  as  he  found  the  instrument 
unfit  for  opake  objects.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  construct  a  microscope  for  himself,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  watchmaker  succeeded  in  his 
attempt.  He  then  constructed  an  universal 
microscope,  with  which  he  combined  the  solar 
microscope,  described  and  illustrated  by  a  figure 
in  the  appendix  added  to  the  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. A  plate  of  his  universal  microscope 
may  be  seen  in  his  "  Latest  Discoveries  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom."  His  principal  observations 
relate  to  seminal  animalcula  and  infusion-ani- 
mals j  but  he  paid  great  attention  also  to  the 
parts  of  fructification  in  vegetables.  He  would 
often  sit  whole  days  at  his  microscope,  and  be 
was  always  displeased  if  he  experienced  any  in- 
tenuption  while  engaged  in  his  favourite  pur- 


suit. After  making  a  great  many  curious  ob- 
servations, he  began  to  wish  that  he  might  be 
able  10  delineate  the  wonders  of  aature  which 
he  had  beheld.  He  had  formerly  painted  por- 
traits in  crayons,  but  he  was  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  painting  in  water-colours.  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  designed  a  plant,  and  though 
afraid  to  begin,  he  at  length  made  an  attempt. 
By  indefatigable  diligence  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  connoisseurs,  he  attained  to  so 
much  dexterity  that  he  at  last  flattered  himself 
he  might  venture  to  communicate  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  curious,  and  to  the  public  in 
general.  He  made  the  greater  part  of  his  mi- 
croscopical discoveries  in  summer,  while  the 
plants  were  in  bloom,  and  in  winter  wrote  de- 
scriptions of  them.  He  had  attained  to  his 
thirty-fourth  year  before  he  entered  on  this  de- 
partment of  science,  in  which  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction  ;  nor  had  he  the  least 
idea  of  those  curious  objects  which  he  after- 
wards examined  and  described.  By  daily  prac- 
tice he  had  acquired  an  uncommon  acutcness  of 
sight,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  iri 
his  researches.  It  is  in  general  believed  that 
the  eye-sight  is  injured  by  continued  observing 
with  the  microscope ;  but  the  instance  of  this 
naturahst  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  He, 
however,  often  complained  of  the  injury  which 
his  health  sustained  from  incessant  labour ;  but 
though  always  in  a  valetudinary  state,  he  re- 
mained attached  to  his  microscope.  Various 
economical  plans,  from  which  he  expected  to 
derive  great  emolument,  engaged  also  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  none  of  them  was  aftendfed  with 
much  success.  He  once  applied  with  great  as- 
siduity to  chemistry  -,  he  prepared  from  linen 
a  kind  of  stuff,  something  like  woollen-cloth, 
and  of  various  colours,  which  he  asserted 
would  be  water-proof  even  if  exposed  to  rain 
for  fourteen  days,  and  which  he  proposed  to  be 
employed  for  soldiers'  tents,  &c.  He  likewise 
manufactured  for  sale  various  colours  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  varnish.  By  a  continual  resid- 
ence in  the  country,  and  employing  his  whole 
time  in  the  study  of  nature,  he  at  length  began 
to  neglect  exterior  appearance  almost  entirely  : 
cleanliness  of  person  was  one  of  his  least  cares'. 
He,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  good  appearance, 
and  in  his  youth  had  been  handsome.  He  was 
affable  and  social ;  lively  in  conversation  ;  an4 
his  company  was  much  sought  for,  even  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  lOth 
of  June,  1783,  after  a  long  and  a  tedious  illness. 
His  works  are  ;  "  Das  neueste  Ausdem  Reiche ; 
der  Pflanzen,  &c." — The  latest  Discoveries  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  or.  Observations  on 
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the  Parts  of  Fructifio:ition  in  Plants  when  ia 
Bloom,  and  on  the  Insects  found  in  them ;  to- 
gether with  some  Experiments  on  the  Germ,  and 
an  Appendix  of  miscellaneous  Observations, 
Niiiemberg,  1 764,  small  folio,  with  fifty-one 
coloured  plates ;  also  in  French,  "  Decouvcrtes 
les  plus  Nouvelles,  &c.  trad,  par  J.  F.  Isenflam, 
Prof,  dc  Medecinc  a  Erlangen,"  Nuntn.  1770, 
folio  :  "  Geschiehte  der  Gemcinen  Stubenfliege, 
&c."^ — History  of  the  common  House-FIy,  Nu- 
nm.  1764,  with  four  coloured  plates:  "  ]\Ii- 
croscopische  Entdcckungen  bey  den  Pflanzen, 
&c." — Microscopical  Observations  on  I'lants, 
Flowers,  Blossoms,  and  other  remarkable  Ob- 
jects, Niirem.  i-jll,  4to.,  with  eighty-three 
coloured  plates,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author  : 
'•  Abhandlung  iiber  di  Saamcn-und  infusions 
Thierchen,  &c." — Treatise  on  seminal  Animal- 
cula  and  infusion  Animals,  Nurem.  1778,  4to., 
with  thirty-three  coloured  plates  :  "  Versuch 
tincr  Geschichte  der  Blattliiuse,  &c." — An 
Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Tree-Louse  of 
the  Elm  ;  v/ith  four  coloured  plates  and  a  pre- 
face by  professor  Delius,  Nurem.  1770,  4to.  ; 
the  tree-loufc  here  alluded  to,  which  von  Glei- 
chen  observed  for  eight  years  with  the  patience 
and  attention  of  a  Reaumur,  is  the  Aphis  Ulmi 
Campestris;  it  is  the  cause  of  those  bladders  often 
observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm-tree  during  the 
spring:  "  Von  Entstehung,  Bildung,  Umbildung 
und  Bestimmung  desErdkorpcrs,  &c." — On  the 
Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  Dessau, 
1782,  8vo.:  "  Abhandluncj  vom  Sonnen  Mikro- 
scop,  &c.'  — A  Treatise  on  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope, &c.  Nurem.  1 78 1,  410.  Von  Gleichen 
was  the  author  also  of  various  papers  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Friendly  Searchers 
into  Nature  at  Berlin,  and  the  Acta  Acad.  Elect. 
Mog.  Hirsch'wg  s  ]\lanual  of  eminent  Persons 
-who  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

GLISSON,  Francis,  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1597  at 
Rampisham  in  Dorsetshire.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  was 
afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford.  Applying 
to  the  study  of  physic,  he  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
created  regius-professor  of  phyNic  iu  that  uni- 
versity. He  settled  in  London  about  1 634,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  in  1639  he  was  chosen  anatomy-reader  in 
the  college,  and  acquired  great  rcp\itation  by 
his  lectures  "  De  Morbis  Partium."  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  that  fraternity  of 
lovers  of  science  which  began  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  in  London  about   1645,  and  which, 


after  a  temporary  secession  on  account  of  thu 
troubles  of  the  time,  at  length  formed  tlie  Roval 
Society.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war.  Dr. 
Glisson  retired  to  Colchester,  wheri  he  practised 
with  great  credit,  and  he  was  in  that  town  at 
the  time  of  its  memorable  siege  in  if548.  Re- 
turning to  London,  he  made  himself  known  by 
several  valuable  piiblic.itions,  and  rose  through 
the  usual  gradations  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college.  He  did  not  quit  the  scene  of  his  duty 
in  the  fatal  year  of  the  plague,  1665,  but  vi.uted 
many  patients,  and  escaped  the  infection.  From 
the  dedication  of  one  of  his  works,  he  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  patronised  by  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  Anthony  As'iley,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  published  his  last  book  in 
1677,  ''^<^  y^^''  '"  wliich  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  left  behind  him  the  cliavacter  of 
a  man  of  great  private  worth,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional skill  and  learning. 

Dr.  Glisson  is  characterised  by  Haller  as  a 
man  of  profound  reflection,  who  thought  for 
himself,  and  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
knowledge  ;  not  jnuch  versed  in  anatomical 
dissections  for  want  of  opportunity,  but  dili- 
gent in  the  use  of  such  as  he  enjoyed  ;  and,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  his  turn  of  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  hypothesis.  His  first  work  was  me- 
dical, and  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a 
laudable  design  in  a  society  of  London  physi- 
cians to  investigate,  by  their  united  observations, 
a  disease  at  that  time  little  known.  Glisson 
was  to  have  executed  only  a  part  of  the  plan  ; 
but  when  this  was  finished,  his  coadjutors  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  likewise  found  it 
so  much  tinctured  with  his  own  peculiar  opin- 
ions, that  they  resigned  to  him  the  whcle  of  the 
task,  only  communicating  to  him  some  of  their 
particular  observations.  It  is  entitled,  "  Di.: 
Rachitide  sen  Morbo  Puerili  qui  vulgo  the 
Rickets  dicitur,"  165?,  l2mo.  It-  is  a  very  me- 
thodical performance,  full  of  divisions  after  the 
old  scholastic  mode,  and  abundant  in  theoretical 
principles  and  conclusions.  The  practice  pro- 
posed contains  many  good  points,  though  over- 
loaded with  compound  remedies.  His  "  Ana- 
tomia  Hepntis,''  with  an  appendix  concerning 
the  newly-discovered  lymphatic  ducts,  was  first 
printed  in  London,  1654,  Bvo.,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted.  It  contains  a  more  exact  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  liver 
than  had  hitherto  appeared  ;  and  his  name  has 
been  attached  to  a  part  supposed  to  be  of  his 
own  discovery,  the  capsule  of  the  vena  port.i- 
rum.  He  had  in  general  correct  notions  of  the 
secretion  and  motion  of  the  bile,  and  was  justly 
regarded  as  having  done  an  essential  service  to 
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rrrr?'*.!!  science  by  his  rcsearclies  into  this  im- 
pcrtar.t  part  of  the  animal  economy.     His  otixr 
ar.Atomicsl  work,   "  Tractatus  tie  Ventriculo  Sc 
Jntestlnis,"  Loi:d.    \6-i,  4to.  is  more   pliysio- 
logical  tlian  ar.atdmical,  and  contains  many  new 
fbserv.ificns.     It  is   particularly  remarkable   as 
being  the  first  which  speculates  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  simple  fibre,   and  attributes  to  it  the  iii- 
njte  principle  of  irritability,  of  which  the  name 
'«-as  bis  cwn   invention,  and  which  he  carefully 
distinguishes  from  sensibility.     He  led  the  way 
in  imputing  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  of 
oiher  muscles  to  a   stimulus  acting  upon  tlieir 
irritable  principle.     He  treats  largely  and  well 
iipon   the   perist.iltic   and   ar.tineri«a!tic  motion 
ol    tlie   intesti;ies.     TTie  most  bulky  and   elab- 
orate publication  of  Dr.  Glisson  was   a   meta- 
pliysicd  treatise,   entitled   "  Tractatus   de  Na- 
tura    Substantias  I'-iiergetica,  seu  de   Vita  Na- 
tuiie,"   Lend.    1672,  4to,     This   is   a   very  pro- 
found   and    learned    performance,  sounding  all 
The  depths  of  the  Aristoteiic  philosophy,  but  so 
little  acconimodated  to  the   taste  of  the  rising 
age,    that    it    appears    ne\er    to    have    excited 
notice,   and  is  now  entirely  forgotten.    HalUri 
Bib  I.   Med.    b*  Anat.      Aihii  s    Bicg.   Mem.  of 
Afedicvie. — A. 

GLOVER,  Richard,  a  citizen-poet,  born 
in  1712,  was  the  son  of  a  Hamburgh  merchant 
.n  London.  He  received  a  classical  education 
under  Wr.  Sanxay  at  Cheam  ;  and  though  it  was 
followed  by  no  academical  studies,  his  mind 
was  permanently  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the 
learning  of  antiquity.  He  had  also  imbibed  an 
attachment  to  science,  as  appeared  from  a  copy 
of  verses  "  to  the  INIemory  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton," written  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  which 
had  merit  enough  to  be  prefixed  to  the  View  of 
.Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,  published  by 
Dr.  Pembertou  in  1728.  These  tastes,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  lie  became  eminent  in  the 
mercantile  walk  to  which  his  father  introduced 
him.  Yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  known  to 
his  intimates  as  a  votary  of  elegant  literature  ; 
and  Green,  in  his  poem  of  the  Spleen,  written 
before  1737,  alli:des  to  Glover  as  a  youth  de- 
stined to  shine  in  the  higher  departments  of 
poetry.  In  1737  lie  married  a  lady  with  a  hand- 
some fortvine  •,  and  In  the  same  year  he  publish- 
ed his  epic  poem  of  "  Leonidas."  This  was  a 
period  particularly  favourable  to  those  writings 
■wliich  were  formed  upon  high  notions  of  liberty. 
"V^Hiile  the  crown  and  ministry  were  obliged  from 
peculiar  circumstances  to  favour  popular  prin- 
ciples of  government,  the  opposition,  composed 
ot  aa  union  of  panics,  "headed  by  Frederic  prince 


of  Wale.'!,  made   use  of  the  ?ame  principles"  to 
promote  a  jealousy  of  existing  power.     They 
iike^v-ise  endeavoured  to  combat  the  pacific  po- 
licy of  Walpole,  by  exciting  a  martial  spirit  in 
the  people,  and  inculcating  the  loftiest  ideas  of 
the  national  rights.     Glover  had  already  formed 
connections  with    this  party ;     and   his    poem, 
founded   upon    the    patriotic   struggles   of   free 
Greece   against   Asiatic  despotism,  was    admi- 
rably calculated  to  serve  a  generous  cause.     It 
therefore  received  the  highest  conuncndations 
from   Lyttleton  and  other  writers  on  that  side, 
and  was    soon  pushed   through  three   editions. 
Leonidas  is  certainly  no  mean  performsnco.     It 
abounds   in  noble   seniiments,  and  Is  oo:isider- 
ably  varied  by  incident  and  description.  Its  plafj 
is  as  well  adapted  for  poetical  effect  as  a  histo- 
rical subject  would  admit ;  nor  can  the  absence 
of  machiner)'  be  regarded  as  a  defect  by  those 
vho  are  sensible  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of 
the  ancient  mythology  when  employed  by  a  mo- 
dern post.      But  it  labours   under  that  want  c*f 
interest  which  attends   all   modern  epics,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  built  upon  some  of  the  subal- 
tern events  of  ancient  history;  and  its  poetry  is 
not  of  a  character  sufficiently  elevated  to  engage 
the  reader  by  the  beauty  of  detached  passages. 
The  fame  it  first  acquired  soon  subsided,  and  it 
now  lives  rather  in  memory  than  in  the  actual 
acquaintance  of  readers.     Its  last  separate  edi- 
tion was  in  1770. 

His  poem  of  "  London,  or  the  Progress  of 
Commerce,"  published  in  i  739,  is  scarcely  equal 
to  what  the  subject  might  afl'ord,  being  appa- 
rently cramped  by  the  temporary  purpose  of 
rousing  a  spirit  of  liostility  against  tlie  Spaniards. 
This  end,  together  with  that  of  thrcrwing  re- 
proach on  the  ministry,  was  more  effectually 
answered  by  his  ballad  of  "  Hosier's  Ghost," 
published  the  same  year,  -which  became  very  po- 
pular, and  is  still  conspicuous  among  the  na- 
tional songs.  As  Glover  possessed  talents  not 
only  for  the  productions  of  the  closet,  but  for 
public  life,  we  find  him  at  this  period  entering 
warmly  into  the  politics  of  the  city,  and  head- 
ing the  opposition-party  in  its  elections.  He 
made  speeches  upon  several  of  these  occasioiM, 
which  were  distinguished  for  their  spirit  and 
eloquence.  Such  was  the  credit  he  gained  for 
the  extent  of  his  information,  and  his  ability  to 
display  it,  that  he  was  .ippointcd  by  the  l,ondo"B 
merchants  to  conduct  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment, complaining  of  the  neglect  with  whieh 
their  trade  had  been  treated.  The  speech  wliidi 
he  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this  subject  in  January,  1742,  wasmuch 
admired,   and  appeared  from  the  prcn-     iJut 
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while  he  vas  thus  rising  to  notice   as  a  public 
man,  he  was,  probably  lor  that  reason,  declin- 
ino-  as  a   merchant ;  and  the  embarrassment  of 
liis  affairs  obliged  him  to  make  a  temporary  but 
lionourable  retreat  from  active  liie,  and  to  prac- 
tise economy  in  an  obscure  situation.     That  lie 
M-as  considercvl  as  one  who  would  gladly  derive 
emolument  from  his  pen,  appears  from  tlie  be- 
q\iest  of  Sarah  dudiess  of  Marlhoroug.h,  in  i  744, 
to  him  and  Mallet,  of  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
on  condition  of  their  joining  to  write  the  history 
of  the  great  duke.     Glover,  however,  soon  re- 
nounced the  task, and  Mallet  never  executed  it.  Jt 
is  asserted  that  at  this  -linie  he  received  a  benefac- 
tion of  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  but  some  better  evidence  of  a  bounty  so 
much  beyond  the  usual  measure  to  a  poit  would 
bedesirable.  In  1 75  i  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  tlie  ofhce  of  chamberlain  oi  the  city  of 
London.     A  fruit  of  his  retirement  was  the  tra- 
gedy of  "  Boadicen,"  begun  many  years  before, 
but  finished  and  acted  at  Drury-Line  in  1753.    It 
ran  its  nine  nights,  but  is  ranked  among  those 
numerous  performances  of  the  kind  whicli  are 
better  fitted  for  the   closet  than  the  stage.      In 
1761    he   published  "  Medea,"  a  tragedy  imi- 
tated from  those  of  Euripides  and  Seneca,  and 
formed  professedly  on  the  ancient  model,  with 
chorusses  at  the  end  of  each  act.     It  was  writ- 
ten more  powerfully  than  liis  former  drama,  and 
contained   many  scenes   of   strong  passion  ex- 
pressed in  animated   and  poetic  language.     The 
odes    in  blank-verse,  however,  did   not  please, 
and  were  probably  omitted  wlicn  it  wa<j  brouglu 
upon  the  stage  in   1767  for  the  benefit  of  Mrj>, 
Yates.     That  actrese  ga^"c  a  force  to  the  part  of 
Medea  which  rendered  it  v<*ry  impressive,  and 
the  piece  has  several  times  since  been  acted  with 
applause.   His  circumstances  were  now  so  much 
improved,  that  he  ventured  to  return  to  public 
life,  and  sat  as  member  for    Wcyniouth   in  the 
parliament  of  1761.    His  commticial  knowledge 
was  usefully  employed  on  various  occasions  ;  as 
in  settling  the  aiVairs  of  the  bank  of  Ayr  after  its 
failure  ;  in  defending  the  interests  of  tiie  Lon- 
don merchants  concerned   in  the  trade  to  Hol- 
land and  (Jermany  ;  and  in  assisting  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament  on  behalf  of  tlie  West-India 
merchants.     For  this  last  service,  in   1775,  he 
was  complimented   with   a   valuable  present  of 
plate.     Advancing  years  soon  after  admonished 
him  to  retire  ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  life, 
which   he  adorned  and  dignified  by  his  virtut-s 
and   accomplishments,    he    died    in   November, 
1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.     In   the   last 
edition  of    his  "  Leonidas"  (ilover   had   intro- 
duced  great   additions,  and   had   oMonded   tin; 


work  from  nnieT)oaks  to  twelve  ;  but  hewasafpi 
able  to  revive  its  popularity.  iStill  attuc}:ed  to 
the  theme,  he  composed  another  poem  as  iii  se- 
quel, entitled  "  i'he  Athcn.iid,"  relating  in  thirty 
books  the  series  of  wars  bttwcen  the  Creeks 
and  Persians,  whicli,  with  poetical  licence,  hi; 
regards  as  vengeance  fur  the  death  of  Leonidas. 
This  was  printed  in  1788,  in  three  voluines 
l2mo.,  but  scorns  totally  to  have  failed  in  cu- 
gaging  the  public  notice.  He  wrote  a  seipel  to  Jiis 
"  Medea,"  b'.;t  it  required  such  a  inagnifKcnce 
of  decoration  ihat  it  w;s  never  brought  upon  liii; 
stage,      ^'iadcfscn'i  Bittiih  I'oils. — A. 

GLUClv,  Chkistoi'hek,  a  very  eminent  mv- 
sical  composer,  was  born  in  1 7 1  2  or  1 7  1  -j.,  ia 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  borders  of  Bolie- 
niia.     At  an  early  age  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  music  at  Prague,  and  acquired  a  facility  in 
playing   upon    various    instruments.       He  Uiej^ 
inatle  a  tour  to   Italy,  and  brought  out  his  fir* 
opera  at  Milan.    In  1745  he  paid  a  vi  t'.t  to  Kng- 
land,  where  the   Opera-house,  which  had  hzcix 
shut  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  was  re-openei 
at  the  begiiming  of  1 746  with  his  "  Caduta  Uc' 
Giganii."     He  produced  several  other  pieces  ia 
this  country,  M-hich  lie  at  length    quitted   for 
Germany,  and   fixed  his  principal  residence  at 
Vienna.      He  there  attained  a  reputation  which 
placed  him  nearly  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
though  his  style  was  peculiar,  and  did  not  suit 
all  tastes.     Gluck  aimed  at   simplifying  music  % 
and  (says  Dr.  Burney)   with  unbounded   invon» 
tion  and  powers  for  creating  capricious  dillicul- 
ties,  and  decking  his  melodies  with  meretricious 
ornaments,  he  tries  all  he  can  to  keep  his  mus>« 
chaste  and  sobef :  histltrce  operas  of  "  Orfeo," 
"  Alceste,"  and  "  Paride,"  are  proofs  oi"  this. 
Iti  another  pUce  he  eays,  "  Glucks  invention  is, 
1  believe,  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  com- 
poser who  now  lives,  or  has  ever  existed,  parti- 
cularly in  dramatic  painting  and  thcatrieai   ef- 
fect.    He  studies  a  poem  a  long  time  betore  lie 
thinks  of  sotting  it.     He  considers  well  the  rela^r 
tion  eacli  part  bears  to   the  whole  -,  the  gencr4 
cast  of  each  character  ;  and  aspires  more  at  sa- 
tisfying the  mind  than  flattering  the  ear.    Music 
in  his  hands  is  a  most  copious,  nervous,  elegant^ 
and   expri'ssive   language,      it  seldom    happens  . 
that  a  single  air  of  iji-^  operas  can  be  taken  out  ot 
its  niche  and  sung  singly  with  much  elFect  -,  the 
whole  is  a  chain,  of  which  a  detached  single  lin^ 
u  but  of  small  importance."     An  acquumtance 
which  he  formed   at  Vienna  with  the  Frcncf^ 
poet  Bailli  de  Roulet,  for  whom  he  set  to  mu..ic 
ills  opera  of  "  iplngeiiie  en  Aulidc,"  drew  hiiii 
to  Paris  in  1774,  where  his  arrival  proved  a  re- 
nijtkiblc  era  in  the  xaufiic^l  atiuals  of  that  capital. 
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B^  conforming  in  some  measure  to  the  style  of 
the  national  favourites  LuUi  ami  Rameau,  he 
excited  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  beyond  any  mo- 
dern composer,  and  his  pieces  were  performed 
oftener  than  any  others  had  been.  The  Ipliigenie 
reached  its  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  representa- 
tion in  1782.  His  success  was  rewarded  by  va- 
luable presents  and  a  pension,  and  his  bust  was 
erected  at  the  public  cxpence  next  to  those  of 
Lulii,  Rameau,  and  Quinault.  This  unanimi- 
ty was  however  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Pic- 
cini  from  Naples.  The  admirers  of  Italian  mu- 
sic rallied  round  this  excellent  master,  and  ex- 
cited a  kind  of  civil  war,  which  was  carried  on 
%vith  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  that  characterise  the 
French  nation  in  their  disputes  upon  frivolous  as 
well  as  upon  important  topics.  All  Paris  was 
divided  between  Gluckistes  and  Piccinistes  ;  no 
onrfwas  suffered  to  be  neutral,  and  the  respect- 
ive merits  of  the  competitors  were  decided  upon 
with  equal  positivcness  by  the  learned  in  music 
and  the  ignorant.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  that  Gluck's 
excellence  consisted  less  in  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint and  general  science,  than  in  the  power 
of  expressing  the  passions.  Dr.  Burney  terms 
him  the  michacl-Angclo  of  music.  After  sus- 
taining the  contest  several  years,  and  furnishing 
the  French  opera  with  a  number  of  composi- 
tions, his  infirmities  warned  him  to  retire,  and 
he  ended  his  days  at  Vienna,  being  carried  off 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  November,  1 7S7.  He  left 
a  large  property  to  his  family.  Gluck  was  a 
•writer  as  well  as  a  composer.  Ilis  "  Letters  on 
Music"  were  published  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  and  the  Gazette  de  Literature ;  and, 
together  with  the  Dedications  and  Prefaces  to 
his  works,  were  published  collectively  at  Paris 
in  1781.  Burnty  Mtis.  Tour,  vcl.  II.  and  Hist. 
»f  Music.  Hinching's  Manual  of  eminent  Per- 
lens  of  the  eighteenth  Century. — A. 

OLYCAS,  Michael,  a  Greek  historian,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century  ;  but  as  there  are  letters  in 
his  name  addressed  to  the  emperor  Constantine 
Paleologus,  he  is  referred  by  Cassimer  Oudin 
(Script.  Eccles.)  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Byzantium,  but  spent  great  part 
of  his  lite  in  Sicily,  it  is  not  known  what  was 
his  condition,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  theology,  grammar,  history  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  sciences  ;  and 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  prelates,  doctors, 
tuc.  shew  that  he  stood  high  in  public  reputation. 
He  is  principally  known  by  his  '*  Annals,"  in 
four  parts,  containing  the  history  of  lh<  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that 


of  the  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the  death  oi 
Alexius  Comnenus  in  11 18,  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  theological,  philosophical,  and 
physical,  discussions  and  questions.  Although 
such  a  mixture  gives  no  high  idea  of  the  author's 
taste  in  historical  writing,  yet  his  work  con- 
tains some  valuable  matter.  Father  Labbe  gave 
an  edition  of  the  •'  Annals  of  Glycas,"  Gr.  <SJ 
Lat.  folio, '/"ar/j,  1660,  with  notes ;  the  trans- 
lation is  by  Leunclavius,  but  corrected  by  the 
editor.  Meursius  published  separately  the  third 
part  of  the  Aimals,  with  a  version  and  scholia, 
but  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodore  Meto- 
chites.  Several  letters  of  Glycas  have  also  been 
published  in  difFerent  collections.  Vossii  Hist, 
Griec.     Ahreri. — A. 

G.VIELIN,  John  George,  M.D.  public  lec- 
turer on  botany  and  medicine  at  Tubingen, 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  ancl 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  was 
born  the  12th  of  August,  1709,  at  Tubingen, 
where  his  father  resided  as  an  apothecary.  W  liile 
at  school  he  applied  with  so  much  diligence, 
that  in  1722,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  fit  to  attend  the  academical  lectures  in 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  there  in  1727.  Some  of  his  former  teach- 
ers having  about  this  time  been  invited  to  Pe- 
tersburg!!, he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
capital,  where  he  soon  fonncd  an  acquaintance 
with  Blumentrost,  the  director  of  the  academy, 
who  not  only  permitted  him  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  tlie  members,  and  to  have  access  to 
the  museum,  but  obtained  for  him,  in  1728,  an 
annual  pension.  He  at  length  acquired  so  much 
esteem  at  Petersburgh,  that  being  desirous  in 
1729  to  return  to  Tubingen,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  place  among  the  regular  members  of  the 
academy,  and  in  1 73  i  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  The  Rus- 
sian government  wishing  to  carry  into  execution 
a  plan,  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  of  sending 
a  society  of  learned  men  to  explore  the  bound- 
aries of  Siberia,  and  to  determine  whether  a  pass- 
age to  China  and  Japan  could  be  opened  by  sea 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  empire,  Gmelin, 
G.  F.  Muller,  with  Louis  de  I'lsle  de  la  Croyere, 
were  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  set  out  on 
their  journey,  at  the  expence  of  government,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1733.  The  department  of 
natural  history  was  assigned  to  Gmelin,  tliat 
relating  to  manners  and  customs  to  Muller,  and 
the  geographical  part  to  de  I'lsle.  These  tra- 
vellers were  accompanied  by  six  students,  two 
draftsmen,  two  hunters,  two  miners,  four  land- 
surveyors,  and  twelve  soldiers,  with  a  sergeant 
and  drummer.     Towards  the  end  of  the  yea^ 
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I  "36,  Stellcr,  ndjunct  of  the  academy,  together 
with  a  painter,  joined  tlie  society,  for  thepurpo.se 
of  assisting  Cmclin  in  liis  labours.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  tliis  reinforcement  great  hope  was  enter- 
tained tliat,  by  exploring  tlie  country  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  they  shouij  be  able  to  accomplish,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  object  of  their  mission. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 739  tlie  com- 
pany separated.  Steller  proceeded  to  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  the  rest  of  the  society  continued 
their  travels  througli  Siberia.  In  the  month  of 
February,  1743,  Gmelin  returned  safe  to  Peters- 
burgh,  after  having  employed  nine  years  and  a 
half  in  this  long  and  dangerous  journey,  which 
proved  highly  interesting  to  the  sciences ;  and 
he  resumed  the  offices  he  had  before  filled.  In 
the  year  1747  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  during  his  absence  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bachmeister, 
which  he  entered  upon  in  1 749.  He  was  attacked 
in  May,  1  755,  by  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Gmelin  was  one 
of  the  greatest  botanists  of  the  last  century,  and 
has  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  "Flora  Si- 
herica,  seu  Historia  Plantarum  Siberia:,"  Fetrcp, 
1747,  1749;  two  parts,  large  quarto,  with  one 
hundred  plates  :  the  third  and  fourth  parts  were 
published  by  S.  G.  Gmelin.  This  work  was  the 
result  of  Gmelin's  travels  through  Siberia,  and  is 
arranged  according  to  the  method  of  Van  Roy  en. 
In  a  long  preface,  the  author  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  natural  history  of  Siberia,  and  de- 
termines the  boundaries  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  cele- 
brated geographers  since  that  time.  He  then 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  travels,  which  are  described 
at  length  in  the  following  work  :  "  Reise  durch 
Sibirien,"  &c. — Travels  through  Siberia  between 
the  Years  1733  ""^  '743>  Gotting.  1751,  1752, 
four  parts,  8vo.  with  plates.  This  journal  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  new  and  interesting  facts, 
as  the  author  not  only  relates,  with  great  mo- 
desty, the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  to  whicli  he 
and  his  fellow-travellers  were  exposed  in  these 
nortliern  countries,  but  describes,  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  attention  to  truth,  the  physical 
and  geographical  nature  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  mines,  curious  animals,  and 
various  other  things  which  were  before  un- 
known. Many  circumstances  of  importance, 
however,  were  suppressed  by  the  Academy  of 
Petcrsburgh.  The  three  last  volumes  seem  to 
have  been  written  rather  for  common  readers 
than  for  the  learned.  Hirsching's  Manual  of 
tmrtent  Pencns  who  dud  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—]. ^ 


G.MF.LIN,  Samuel  Gutmeb,  son  of  Philip 
Frederick  Gmelin,  was  born  in  1743  at  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  studied,  and  in  1763  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  His  thesis 
when  a  candidate  for  this  honour,  "  Do  Ana- 
lepticis  qulbusdam  nobilioribus  e  Cinamomo  An- 
iso  stellato  &  Assa  Fcetida,"  made  him  known 
as  an  early  genius;  and  during  his  travels  through 
France  and  Holland  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  be  professor  in  tha  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Petersburg!!.  In  the  year 
1767,  when  the  empress  of  Russia,  inconse- 
quence of  the  expected  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  was  desirous  of  sending  learned  men 
to  explore  different  provinces  of  her  extensive 
empire,  Gmelin  and  professor  Guldenstadt 
were  appointed  to  travel  through  the  province 
of  Astracan.  Gmelin  set  out  in  the  month  of 
June  1768,  explored  in  1769  the  western  side  of 
the  Don,  and  spent  the  following  winter  at  Ast- 
racan. In  the  years  1770  and  1771  he  travelled 
through  the  Persian  provinces  on  the  south  and 
south-west  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  1772 
returned  to  Astracan  ;  after  which  he  examined, 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  in  1773  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  so  dangerous  to  tra- 
vellers. He  was  then  recalled  to  Russia,  and 
had  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of  Kislar, 
a  fortress  on  the  Russian  borders,  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  chan  of  the  Chaitaks,  who  treated 
him  with  great  barbarity,  robbed  him  of  all  his 
property,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  six 
months.  At  this  time  Gmelin  was  in  a  bad 
State  of  healtli ;  and  vexation,  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  and  improper  food,  brought  on  a  severe 
flux.  To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  chan  in- 
tercepted the  provisions  sent  to  him  from  Kislar, 
and  would  not  sufl'er  him  to  receive  them.  As 
the  clian  required  thirty  thousand  roubles  for  his 
ransom,  the  empress  gave  orders  to  rescue  hini 
by  force  ;  but  the  rebellion  which  at  that  time 
had  been  excited  by  Pugatchef  rendered  this 
impossible.  He  died  in  confinement  on  the  27tli 
of  July,  1774.  The  unfeeling  prince  having  now 
lost  all  hopes  of  a  ransom,  gave  up  the  body  tliat 
it  might  be  buried.  The  death  of  this  eminent 
naturalist  was  much  regretted  by  Catherine  II., 
who  made  a  liberal  provision  lur  his  widow- 
Gmelin  was  a  great  friend  to  botany  as  well  as 
to  natural  history  in  general,  and  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  zeal  for  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the.se 
sciences.  His  works  are:  "  Historia  Fucorum," 
Petrop.  1768,  4to.  As  little  attention  had  been 
before  paid  to  the  history  of  the  fuci,  Gmelin 
collected  every  thing  written  on  the  subject  by 
itit  predecessors,  made  additions  to  it,  and  ru* 
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<fMCf<f  ihe  whole  info  Systematic  Order.  "  Reis- 
rn  rfurch  Russland,  &c."- — Travels  through 
Russia  for  the  Purpose  of  exploring  the  three 
Kingdoms  of  Nature  :  Part  I.  Journey  from  St. 
Peti-rsburgh  to  Tscherkask,  in  the  Years  1768 
and  1760;  St.  Petirsbur^h,  1 771,  with  thirty- 
two  plates  :  Part  II.  Journey  from  Tsclierkask  to 
Astracan,  from  the  beginning  of  August,  1769, 
to  the  5rh  of  June,  1770,  ibid.  1774,  with  forty 
plates  :  Part  III.  Journey  through  the  Northern 
Districts  of  Persia,  in  tJie  Years  1770  and  1771, 
to  the  Month  of  April,  1772,  itid.  1774,  with 
iifty-one  pI;Ues :  Part  IV.  edited  after  the 
author's  death  by  ptofessor  Pallas  j  Journey 
from  Astracan  to  Czarizyn  ;  and  also  a  second 
Persian  Journey,  1772-1774,  ibid.  1786,  with 
eighteen  plates,  large  4to.  J  he  autlior's  object 
in  this  work  was  to  make  known  the  countries 
through  which  he  travelled;  to  point  out  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages ;  to  describe  die 
natural  productions,  economy,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  a  word  to 
omit  nothing  worthy  of  obsen'aticn.  Thus 
far  Gmelin  discharged  his  duty  in  the  fullest 
manner,  and  has  done  great  service  to  natural 
history  as  well  as  to  geography.  Pie  is  however 
deficient  in  point  of  style,  but  the  importance  of 
the  matter  makes  the  reader  overlook  this  de- 
fect. Hirsc.birig's  /Mantia/  of  tmitient  Btrscns 
•k'ko  died  in  the  eigkUenth  Century. — J. 

GOAR,  James,  a  learned  French  domiili- 
dan  monk  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1601,  and  entered  into  the  order  of 
preaching  friars  in  the  year  16 19.  Being  sent 
on  a  mission  into  the  Levant,  he  there  made  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church 
the  subjects  of  his  diligent  investigation.  Re- 
turning afterwards  to  Rome,  he  formed  an  inti- 
ftiate  acquaintance  with  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  times,  and  particularly  with  Leo  Ailatius. 
He  also  carefully  examined  the  different  printed 
books  and  MSo.  in  the  libraries  of  that  city, 
which  treat  Crf  the  Greek  principles  and  rituals  ; 
and  from  the  materials  which  he  collected  drew 
ap  a  very  learned  work,  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  liturgies,  &c.  from  the  best 
authorities,  illustrated  with  numerous  valuable 
ftotcs,  highly  useful  in  explaining  the  dogmas 
and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  of  the  eastern 
churches.  It  was  published  at  Paris  in  1647, '" 
Crock  and  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  Eucolo- 
gion,  sivc  Rituale  Graecorum,"  f^lio.  In  Fa- 
bricius,  as  quotrtl  below,  the  reader  may  find 
an  enumeration  of  the  pieces  which  he  has  se- 
teciet^.  Thi»:  work  having  become  scarce,  \tk 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1730,  folio.  Father 
Goat  also  translated  intef  Latin  some  of  dl» 


Greek  writers  on  the  Byzantine  history,  which 
form  the  curious  collection  printed  at  the  Louvre : 
such  as,  the  treatise  of  "  George  Codinus  con- 
cerning the  Officers  of  the  Palace,  and  tliose  of 
the  Great  Church  at  Constantinople,"  with 
notes,  1648;  "The  Chronography  of  George 
Syncellus,"  and  that  of  "  Nicephorus,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,"  1652-,  "The  Annals  of 
George  Cedrenus,"  with  notes,  1647  »  "  '^'^^ 
Chronography  of  Theoplianes,"  with  notes, 
and  the  various  readings  collected  by  father 
Combefi'i,  1655  ;  and  "  The  Lives  of  the  mo- 
dern Emperors,  by  Leo  the  Grammarian,"  1655. 
He  died  in  1653.  Alonri,  Fabricii  Bib/.  Grtsc. 
W.  .r/i/./..  S3<;.— M. 

GOCLENIUS,  Conrad,  a  learned  philolo- 
gist, was  born  in  1485  in  a  village  of  Westpha- 
lia. He  was  long  a  professor  in  the  college  of 
Busleiden  at  Lou  vain,  where  he  died  in  1539. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Erasmus,  from  whom  tliere  is  extant  a  very 
confidential  letter  to  him.  His  principal  works 
are  Notes  on  Cicero  de  Officiis;  a.i  edition  of 
Lucian  ;  and  a  translation  into  Latin  of  diat 
writer's  Dialogue,  entitled  "  Hermotiinus." 
Alcreri. — A. 

GODDARD,  Jonathan,  a  physician  and 
chemist,  son  of  Henry  Goddard,  esq.  a  ship- 
builder of  Deptford,  was  born  at  Greenwich  in. 
1617.  In  the  beginning  of  1632  he  became  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen-hull,  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  of  standing  sufficient  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.  ;  and  then  left  the  univer- 
sity, probably  to  travel  abroad  for  improvement 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1640  he  took  the- 
degree  of  M.B.  at  Cambridge,  and  soon  after 
settled  as  a  physician  in  London.  In  January, 
1642,  he  proceeded  doctor  of  physic  \a  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1646,  and  appointed  to  read' 
the  anatomy  lecture  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  Dr.  Goddard  had 
signalised  himself  for  his  attachment  to  philo- 
sophical knowledge.  Pie  was  one  of  the  ilrst 
members  of  that  respectable  eociety  which  in- 
1645  assembled  in  London  for  the  purpose  o£ 
improving  natural  knowledge,  as  we  liave  al- 
ready mentioned.  [See  Glisson.]  Dr.  VVallis 
acquaints  us  tliat  "  their  meetings  were  some- 
times held  at  Dr.  Gotldard's  lodgings  in  Wood- 
s-rrcet,  or  some  convenient  place  near,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  keeping  an  operator  in  his  house  for 
grinding  glasses  for  telescopes  and  microscopes." 
A  dedication  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward's  to  Dr.  God- 
dard acquaints  us  farther  with  his  very  merito- 
rious 9erTicea  to  natural  philosophy  in  this  niatr 
ter.   "  Diu  est,  ex  quo  telescowa  ptjestantissima 
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pjlmus,  quantum  ego  scio,  Anglorum  ipse 
fecisti.  Nempe  tu  laminas,  globules,  instru- 
menta  omnia,  sumptu  tuo  parasti ;  tu  operarios 
conduxisti ;  tu  opus  univcrsuni  consilio,  inge- 
nio,  atque  mathematicarum  artium  scientia,  ju- 
visti  &  gubernasti."  When  it  is  reflected  how 
much  science  has  been  advanced  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  optical  instruments,  and  what  peculiar 
reputation  the  English  artists  have  acquired  in 
making  them,  the  acknowledgments  due  to  Dr. 
Goddard  must  be  felt  by  every  friend  of  philoso- 
phical knowledge  amongst  us. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
parliament  army,  and  attended  Cromwell  in  his 
expeditions  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Previous- 
ly to  this,  however,  he  seems  to  have  resided 
some  time  in  Oxford  ;  for  Dr.  Wallis,  giving 
an  account  of  that  branch  of  the  philosophical 
society  which  met  in  Oxford,  says,  "  About  the 
year  1648-1649,  some  of  us  being  removed  to 
Oxford,  first  Ur.  AVilkins,  then  I,  and  soon 
after  Dr.  Goddard,  our  company  divided." 
However,  as  Cromwell's  Irish  expedition  took 
place  in  August,  1649,  I^""-  Goddard  could  not 
have  had  much  leisure  for  scientific  pursuits  at 
Oxford.  On  September  9,  1651,  the  parlia- 
ment at  Cromwell's  recommendation  appointed 
him  warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  upon 
the  resignation  of  sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  the  same 
who  had  been  removed  for  Dr.  Harvey,  and 
again  restored  :  and  in  January,  165  1-2,  he  was 
incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in  that  university. 

Cromwell  being  now  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  sensible  of  the  inconve- 
nience its  members  laboured  under  in  applying 
to  liim  about  their  affairs  while  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, commissioned  by  an  instrument  dated  Oc- 
tober 16,  1652,  Dr.  Goddard,  with  Drs.  Owen, 
Wilkins,  and  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Peter  French, 
to  act  as  his  delegates  in  all  matters  relating  to 
grants  and  dispensations  which  required  his  as- 
sent. To  tills  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  Goddard  by  the  ruling  party,  was  added  that 
of  his  being  chosen  singly  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity in  the  parliament  summoned  in  1653, 
commonly  called  the  little  parliament  ;  and  also 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

AVhile  thus  possessed  of  credit  and  influence, 
it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  made  use  of  them 
in  patronising  learning  and  science,  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  dispositions  of  the  persons  in 


among  whom  Dr.  Seth  Ward  gives  him  the 
most  ample  encomium,  extolling  in  very  high 
terms  his  skill  in  physic  and  matncmatics,  che- 
mistry, the  learned  languages,  and  political 
affairs. 

On  November  7,  1655,  Dr.  Goddard  was 
elected  professor  of  physic  In  Gresham  college, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Winston  deceased.  He  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  Merton  college  till  the  Re- 
storation, when  by  a  letter  from  Charles  II. 
dated  July  3,  1660,  Dr.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
warden,  as  successor  to  sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard,  whose  elec- 
tion was  considered  as  illegal,  and  the  place,  of 
consequence,  vacant.  After^this  he  fixed  him- 
self at  Gresham  college,  and  was  continued  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  by  their  new 
charter  in  1663.  He  was  likewise  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  at  its 
first  institution  in  the  same  year,  to  which  he 
was  a  peculiarly  useful  member  on  account  of  his 
chemical  knowledge.  For  this  he  had  been 
long  singularly  eminent,  for  Dr.  Seth  Wanl  in 
his  dedicatory  eulogium  above  quoted,  written 
in  1653,  mentions  him  as  "  in  rebus  chymicis 
collegii  medicorum  Londinensis  judicio,  peritis- 
simus."  He  employed  his  laboratory  in  Gres- 
ham college  in  many  experiments  for  the  service 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  Anthony  Wood, 
with  his  usual  illibcrality  of  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, expresses  by  saying,  "  when  any  curious 
experiment  was  to  be  done,  they  made  him  their 
drudge  till  they  could  obtain  to  the  bottom  of 
it."  He  also  made  there  the  medicines  which 
he  used  in  his  own  practice,  and  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "  Arca- 
na Goddardiiina." 

On  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  Dr.  Goddard, 
with  the  other  professors,  removed  from  Gres- 
ham college,  to  make  room  for  the  transaction 
of  public  afl^airs  there,  which  was  continued  for 
some  years  till  the  city  was  rebuilt.  After  this 
he  returned  to  his  former  lodgings,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  This  happened  unex- 
pectedly on  March  24,  1674,  from  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  which  attacked  him  at  the  end  of 
Wood-street,  CheapsiJe,  as  he  was  going  home 
from  a  society  of  his  philosophical  friends, which 
used  sometimes  to  meet  at  the  Crown  tavern, 
in  Bloomsbury.  As  he  died  intestate,  a  curious 
and  valuable  collection   of  books,  finely  bound. 


power,  they  stood  particularly  in  need  of  sup-   which  he  designed  to  have  presented  to  the  Royal 
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port.  And  in  doing  this,  his  liberality  and  alFa- 
bility  were  not  more  conspicuous,  than  an  en- 
largement of  mind  which  led  him  to  disregard 
the  narrow  distinctions  of  party.  Several  inge- 
nious men  testified  their  sense  of  his  merits  in 
this  respect,  by  dedicating  their  works  to  him  ; 
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Society,  fell  to  his  heir  at  law,  his  sister's  son, 
then  a  scholar  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge. 

To  what  lias  been  alreatly  said   concerning 
his  character,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  ac- 
counted a  very  conscientious  man  in  his  practice, 
and  very  niucJi  attached  to  tJie  honour  of  his 
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profession.  In  order  to  support  it,  he  entered 
into  the  controversy  with  the  apothecaries, 
which  Dr.  Merret  engaged  in  ;  but  with  more 
prudence  and  moderation  than  that  author. 
The  matter  of  complaint  was  the  invasion  of 
the  physician's  province  by  the  apothecary,  who 
toolc  upon  him  to  prescribe,  as  well  as  com- 
pound medicines.  Dr.  Goddard  treats  of  this 
subject  in  two  publications,  entitled  "  A  Dis- 
course concerning  Physic,  and  the  many  Abuses 
thereof  by  the  Apothecaries,"  Lond.  1668  ;  and 
"  A  Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy  Con- 
dition of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  London," 
Lond.  1669.  In  these,  he  expatiates  largely  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs attending  their  encroachments  in  the 
practice  of  physic ;  and  proposes,  as  the  only 
remedy,  that  physicians  should  make  up  their 
own  medicines.  This,  we  have  seen,  he  him- 
self actually  did,  and  has  been  therein  imitated 
by  some,  rather  of  inferior  rank,  among  tlie 
London  physicians  since  his  time  ;  particularly 
the  famous  Mandeville. 

During  Dr.  Goddard's  life,  three  papers  of 
his  were  published  in  the  Philos.  Transactions. 
The  first  is  a  short  piece,  selected  by  Dr.  Sprat, 
in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  most  useful  enquiries,  containing 
"  A  Proposal  for  making  Wine"  of  the  juice 
of  sugar-canes.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Chemical 
Lectures,  has  largely  commented  upon  this 
subject ;  of  which,  however,  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  either  fresh, 
or  after  it  is  made  into  sugar,  will,  indeed,  un- 
dergo the  vinous  fermentation,  and  make  a 
vinous  liquor,  but  destitute  of  the  flavour  and 
other- peculiar  qualities  of  grape  wines.  The 
next  is  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Texture 
and  similar  Parts  of  the  Body  of  a  Tree,"  quoted 
with  much  applause  in  Evelyn's  Sylva;  and  the 
third,  "  Experiments  on  a  Stone  called  Oculus 
Mundi,"  which  has  the  very  singular  property 
of  being  opake  in  the  air,  but  becoming  trans- 
parent after  remaining  some  time  in  water. 

Other  papers  published  in  the  Transactions 
after  his  death,  are,  "  Observations  of  a  Ca- 
meleon  5"  "  Experiments  of  refining  Gold  with 
Antimony  ;"  "  Experiments  of  weighing  Glass 
Canes,  with  the  Cylinders  of  Quicksilver  in 
them,  according  to  the  Torricellian  Experi- 
ment." Besl<les  these,  there  are  eight  more 
papers,  chiefly  containing  statical  experiments, 
entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
but  never  printed.  Among  these  is  the  known 
experiment  shewing  that  the  dimensions  of  a 
muscle  are  less  in  its  contraction  than  its  re- 
laxation. 

To  the  second  edition  of  the  Pharmacopccia 


Bateana,  printed  in  1691,  the  "  Arcana  God- 
dardiana"  are  subjoined.  These  are  some 
medicinal  receipts,  taken  from  Dr.  Goddard's 
MS.  and  particularly  used  by  him.  They  con- 
tain nothing  worthy  of  peculiar  notice. 

The  famous  Gutt.v  Goddardiancs  or  /ingrlicte,  or 
Arcanum  Goddardianum,  for  the  receipt  of  which 
king  Charles  11.  is  said  to  have  given  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,and  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  volat. 
alkaline  spirit  impregnated  with  anempyreumatie 
oil,  like  spirit  of  hartshorn,  was  not,  as  Sal- 
mon informs  us,  invented  by  our  physician  ; 
but  by  Dr.  William  Goddard,  a  contemporary, 
but  an  elder  man.  This  person  studied  and 
took  a  degree  at  Padua  ;  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated at  Oxford  in  1634,  settled  in  London, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. fVard's  Lives  of  Gresham  Prof.  Biog. 
Britan, —  A. 

GODEAU,  Anthony,    a   worthy    French 
prelate  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the   city  of  Dreux,  and 
born  in  the  year   1605.     He  appears  at    first 
to  have  been  designed  for  civil  life  ;  but  having 
met  with  a  repulse  from  a  young  lady  to  whom 
he  paid  his  addresses,  he  quitted  his  native  place, 
and  repaired  to  Paris.  In  that  city  he  cidtivated 
the  acquaintance  of  men  of  letters,  and  particu- 
larly applied  himself  to  poetry.     He  was  one  of 
those  who  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Belles-lettres,  by  meet- 
ing together  at  the  house  of  M.  Conrart,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  literary  topics,  and  com- 
municating  to  each  other  their  different  com- 
positions in  prose  and  verse.     This  society  sug- 
gested to  cardinal   Richelieu  the  foundation  of 
the  French  Academy,  of  which  Mr.   Godeau 
was  made  one  of  the  original  members.    As  our 
author  possessed  a    serious  turn  of  mind,    he 
was  led  to    write  some  verses  upon  religious 
subjects;  and   he  began  with  a  paraphrase  on 
the  Benedicite.     The  manner  in  which  this  poem 
was  executed,  gained  the  author  no  little  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries  -,  but  modern 
critics  have  thought  less  favourably  of  its  merits. 
Mr.  Godeau  took  orders  in  the  year  1735;  and 
having   enriched  his  mind  with  the  most  pure 
maxims  of  christian  morality,  he  taught  them 
from  the  pulpit  with  an  eloquence  that  was 
natural   to  him,   and  practised  them   in  all  his 
actions.     As  he  had  obtained  the  patronage  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  in  consequence  of  that  mi- 
nister's recommendation  he  was  nominated  by 
the  king  to  the  bishopric  of  Grasse,  in  the  year 
1636.     Immediately  after  his  consecration,  he 
retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  studies  and  the  diligent  discharge 
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of  his  episcopal  functions.  The  state  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  he  found  exceedingly  relaxed, 
and  with  great  activity  and  success  set  about 
its  reformation.  He  held  many  synods  ;  com- 
posed instructions  for  his  clergy  ;  p'crsonally 
examined  into  the  fidelity  with  which  they  ful- 
filled their  pastoral  duties  ;  frequently  preached 
in  ditTerent  parts  of  his  diocese  ;  and  exhibited 
in  his  own  life  an  admirable  model  of  the  vir- 
tues which  he  recommended  to  his  flock.  Pope 
Innocent  X  granted  him  bulls  of  union  of  the 
bishopric  of  Vence  with  that  of  Grasse  :  but 
when  he  found  that  the  people  and  clergy  of 
Vence  strongly  opposed  the  measure  of  an 
union  of  those  sees,  he  rather  chose  to  give 
up  his  pretensions  than  to  pursue  the  process, 
and  contented  hiinself  with  the  church  of 
Vence.  In  the  years  1645  and  1655  he  assist- 
ed at  the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy  held 
at  Paris,  in  which  he  vigorously  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  system  of 
pure  morality,  against  all  those  who  opposed 
them.  Excepting  during  these  temporary  ab- 
sences, he  resided  constantly  in  the  midst  of 
his  flock,  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  his  bishopric, 
visiting  the  sick,  preaching  to  the  people,  and 
employing  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the  composi- 
tion of  numerous  treatises  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1672,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  The  most  important 
of  his  productions  is,  "  The  History  of  the 
Church  from  the  Commencement  of  the  World 
to  the  End  of  the  ninth  Century,"  in  three 
volumes  folio.  He  had  laboured  on  a  continua- 
tion of  tliis  work  ;  but  as  his  MSS.  were  left 
in  a  very  unfinished  state,  they  have  not  been 
committed  to  the  press.  This  is  the  first  ec- 
clesiastical history  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  though  composed  with  less  precision 
than  tiiat  of  the  abbe  Fleury,  will  be  perused 
with  more  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  readers. 
Dupia  characterises  it  to  be  "  exact,  faithful, 
complete,  and  agreeable  ;"  and  he  adds,  that 
"  though  after  the  author  many  able  persons 
have  laboured  on  the  same  subject,  yet  the  His- 
tory of  M.  Godeau  has,  and  always  will  have, 
its  merit,  which  neither  time,  nor  any  other 
history,  will  ever  be  able  to  efface."  This  pre- 
late Mws  also  the  author  of  "  Paraphrases  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  canonical 
Epistles,''  4to. ;  "  The  New  Testament  trans- 
lated and  explained,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  to 
which  are  subjoined  "  Meditations  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  fL  brews  ;"  "  Christian  Morality, 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Cures  and  Priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  Vence,"  in  three  volumes  i  jmo., 


which  Dupln  highly  commends  as  afFording  ad- 
mirable antido'es  to  the  pernicious  casuistry  of 
lax-  moralists;  the  Lives  of  "  St.  Paul,"  "  St. 
Augustine,"  and  "  St.  Charles  Borromeo,"  each 
in  4to. ;  "  Panegyrics  on  such  Bishops  as  in  all 
Ages  of  the  Church  have  been  eminent  for 
Learning  and  Sanctity,"  4to.  •,  "  Homilies," 
"  Tracts,"  and  other  small  prose  pieces ;  "  The 
Psalms  of  David,  translated  into  French  Verse," 
1 2mo.,  which  were  in  general  well  received  at 
the  time  when  they  were  published,  and  even 
conmionly  substituted  m  their  families  by  those 
of  the  reformed  religion,  in  the  room  of  Marot's 
translation  used  in  their  places  of  public  worship  ; 
to  which  might  be  added  a  h>ng  list  of  "  Christ- 
ian Eclogues,"  and  other  spiritual  and  devotional 
Poems,  more  to  be  admired  for  the  sentiments 
of  piety  which  they  breathe,  than  for  their  poetic 
excellencies  and  beauties.  Such  at  least  is  the 
decision  of  the  ablest  modern  critics,  with  Boi- 
leau  at  their  head.  Diipiii.  Alcreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hi!t.—n. 

GODEFROI,  Denys,  a  very  learned  jurist, 
was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Chatelet,  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1549.  He  studied 
at  Louvain,  Cologne,  and  Heidelberg,  and  upon 
his  return  to  France  acquired  great  reputation 
in  the  parliament,  in  which  he  was  nominated 
to  a  counsellor's  place.  But  being  of  the  cal- 
vinist  persuasion,  the  civil  wars  on  account  of 
religion  caused  him  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva, 
where,  in  j  580,  he  was  admitted  a  burgher,  and 
made  professor  of  law.  Henry  IV.  in  1589 
created  him  bailiff  of  some  villages  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Jura,  and  a  supernumerary  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  employment  and  his  libr.ary  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  which  account 
he  a<?cepted  in  1594  the  chair  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  In  1604  he  complie<t  with 
the  invitation  of  Frederic  elector-palatine  to 
settle  at  Heidelberg.  That  prince  in  16 18  sent 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Lewis  XIII.,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  many  marks  of  esteem.  Again 
pursued  by  the  tumults  of  w,;r,  he  quitte<l  the 
palatinate  in  1621,  and  retired  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  in  1622.  Denys  Godcfroi  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works  which 
were  higlilv  esteemed,  as  well  by  tJie  learned  in 
general,  as  by  those  of  his  own  profession.  Of 
these  some  of  the  principal  are  :  "  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  cum  Notis,"  410.  Liigd,  1583,  many 
times  reprinted  ;  tjie  best  editions  arc  those  of 
Vitre  irt28,  and  of  Elzevir  1683,  two  volumes 
folio:  "  Notx  in  IV  Libros  Institutioiunn ^." 
"  Opuscula  varia  Juris  :"  "  Praxis  Civilis  ex 
antiquis  &  receutioribus  Scriptoribus  :"  "  Index 
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chronologicus  Lcgum  &  NovcUarum  a  Justin- 
iano  Imp.  composit. ;"  "  Consuctudiiies  Civita- 
tum  &  Provinciarum  Gallire  :"  "  Quastiones 
Politicse  :"  "  Dissertutio  de  Nobilltate  :"  "  Sta- 
tuta  Regni  Galiijc  cum  Jure  Comniuni  collata; :" 
"  Synop'is  Statutorum  municipalium  :"  "  Anti- 
qusc  Historiae  ex  27  Auctoribus  contexta; :" 
*'  Autores  Latins:  Linguae  in  unum  redact!  Cor- 
pus.' These  works,  and  many  more  -which 
might  be  added  to  the  catalogue,  suiBciently 
display  our  autlior's  learninjr  and  industry,  which 
were  also  combined  with  clearness  and  method. 
Mcreri.  Sttu-bier  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—  \. 

GODEiROI,  Theodore,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  15SJ0.  He 
studied  in  that  city  and  in  Strasburg,  and  then 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  catholic 
religion.  In  1643  ^^'^  office  of  counsellor  of 
stale  was  confcrrid  upon  him  -,  and  he  acted 
during  the  six  last  years  of  his  life  as  counsellor 
and  secretary  to  the  French  embassy  for  the 
general  peace  at  Munster.  In  that  city  he  died 
in  1649.  1  heodore  was  particularly  versed  in 
the  genealogical  and  ceremonial  history  of 
France,  and  published  several  learned  works  for 
its  illustration.  Of  these  are,  "  Le  Ceremonial 
de  France,"  4to.  a  curious  collection,  after- 
wards republished  by  his  son  Denys  in  an  en- 
larged form  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  "  Mem.  con- 
cernant  la  Presseance  des  Rois  de  France  sur 
les  Rois  d'Espagne ;"  "  De  la  veritable  Origine 
de  la  Maison  d'Autriehc ;"  "  Geneatogie  des 
Dues  de  Lorraine  ;"  "  Geneal.  des  Comtes  & 
Dues  de  Bar ;"  "  Geneal.  des  Rois  de  Portu- 
gal issus  de  la  Maison  de  France ;"  "  Traite 
touchant  les  Droits  du  Roi  1  res-chretien  sur 
plusieurs  Etats  voisines."  He  also  edited  several 
ancient  French  biographical  works,  and  enrich- 
ed them  with  notes  and  dissertations.  His  style 
is  incorrect  and  iiiClcgant,  but  his  matter  is  so- 
lid, and  his  reasonings  are  clear  and  judicious. 
Meter L     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GODEFROI,  James,  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, born  at  Geneva  1587,  imitated  his  father 
Denys  in  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion, 
and  in  the  studies  of  law,  history,  and  philoso- 
phy. He  was  created  professor  of  law  at  Ge- 
neva in  1619,  and  entered  into  the  council  in 
1629.  He  filled  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
ability  every  public  office  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  and  few  have  passed  a  more  laborious 
life.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  was  five 
times  chosen  syndic  of  the  republic;  and  was 
employed  in  various  negociations  in  I'rance, 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Germany :  at  the 
came  time  he  continued  his  public  lectures  in 


jurisprudence,  and  composed  a  variety  of  learn- 
ed works.  He  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  by  v.hom 
he  was  highly  respected.  Possessed  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  liis  countrymen,  he 
died,  universally  regretted,  in  1652.  The  pro- 
found erudition  of  James  Godefroi  is  displayed 
by  the  following  works  :  "  Fragmenta  Duodecim 
Tabularum,"  1616,  republished  in  1653  in  the 
Qu^atuor  Pontes  Juris  Civills  :  "  Anlmadver- 
siones  Juris  Civills:"  ''  Opuscuh  varia  Juridico- 
polltica,  Historico-critica :"  "  Comnientar.  de 
Regulis  Juvi'^:"  "  De  famosis  Latronibus  investi- 
gand.  :"  "  De  Jure  Prascedentix  :"  "  De  Sala- 
rio :"  "  De  suburbicariis  Regionibus  :'  "  Dc 
Statu  Paganoruin  sub  Imp.  Christ.  :''  "  Frag- 
menta Legum  Julis  &  Papix  :"  "  Codex 
Theodosianus  ;"  this  is  a  posthumous  work,  and 
is  accounted  a  most  valuable  monument  of  an- 
cient jurisprudence.  He  edited  the  works  of 
"  Cicero,  cum  notis  Lambini  &  Gothofredi  -," 
"  Descriptio  Orbis,  (ir.  &  Lat.  ;"  and  "  Philo- 
storgii  Cappadocis  Hist.  Ecclesiast."  He  also 
made  large  collections  for  the  history  of  Ge- 
neva, afterwards  made  use  of  by  ISp-^u.  Many 
Orations  and  smaller  treatises  might  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  his  warks.  Jllr.rcri.  Ncuv. 
Diet.  Hist.    Sencbier  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve. — A. 

GODEFROI,  Denys,  second  of  the  name, 
son  of  Theodore,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615. 
He  followed  the  steps  of  his  father  in  his  re- 
searches into  French  history,  and  reprinted  se- 
veral of  the  works  edited  by  him,  adding  to 
them  new  illustrations.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "  Memoires  &  Instructions  pour  servir  dans 
les  Negotiations  &  les  Aftaires  concernant  les 
Droits  du  Roi,"  1665,  folio,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  chancellor  Seguier,  by  whose 
order  it  was  compiled.  He  continiied  to  his 
own  time,  and  corrected,  Feron's  '•  Hist,  des 
Officiers  de  la  Couronnc."  He  was  appointed 
in  1668  the  director  and  keeper  of  the  chamber 
of  accounts  at  Lille  in  Flanders,  where  he  died 
in  1 68 1.     Aloreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. —  A. 

GODEFROI,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  in  die  direction  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  in  Lille,  at  which  place  he 
died,  much  advanced  in  years,  in  1732.  He 
had  the  family  passion  for  historical  enquiries, 
and  published  an  edition  of  "  The  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comincs,"  five  volumes  8vo. ;  "  The 
Journal  of  Henry  III.,"  two  volumes  8vo.  ; 
"  The  Memoirs  of  C^een  Margaret  ;"  and 
other  pieces.  He  is  reckoned  to  have  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  writer  to  the  elucid- 
ation of  the  affairs  of  the  League.  His  elder 
brother  Dknys,  advocate  in  parliament,  gave  a 
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new  edition  of  the  "  Satyre  Menippee ;"  and 
of  the  "  Treatises  concfrning  the  History  of 
France,"  collected  by  Peter  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A, 

GODESCHALC,  or  Gotteschalc,  sur- 
named  Fulgentius,  a  benedictine  monk  in  the 
ninth  century,  who  Ins  immortalised  his  name 
by  setting  on  foot  tiic  controversy  respecting 
predestination  and  free  grace,  was  born  in  some 
part  of  Saxony,  and  appears  to  have  entered 
involuntarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the 
convent  of  Fulda.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
the  beiiedictine  monastery  at  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  wliere  lie  prosecuted  liis 
Studies  with  great  assiduity,  anil  was  ordained 
prie^t  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  In  the 
year  846  he  we.it  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  holy 
places  there ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalma  ia,  where,  some  say,  he  com- 
menced preaching  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, which  he  had  imbibed  from  closely  study- 
ing the  writings  of  .St.  Augustine.  Upon  his 
ri-turn  from  Rome  to  his  own  country  in  847, 
he  made  some  stay  in  Lombardy  with  count 
Eberhald,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the  court 
o:  the  emperor  Lothaire.  In  his  house  Godes- 
chalc  had  a  conference  with  Nothingus  bishop 
of  Verona,  before  whom  he  maintained  that 
God,  from  all  eternity,  hul  pre-ordained  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  others  to  everlasting 
punishment  and  misery.  Nothingus,  who  was 
alarmed  at  this  opinion,  complained  of  it  to 
Rdb.mus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who 
was  by  no  means  the  friend  of  Godcschalc,  and 
who  undertook  to  confute  his  doctrine  in  writ- 
ir»g.  Wliat  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  was  ac- 
companied with  letters  to  Nothingus  and  count 
Eberhald,  in  which,  according  to  the  too  fre- 
quent practice  of  polemics,  he  endeavouretl  to 
prejudice  them  against  his  opponent,  by  repre- 
senting him  to  be  a  corrupter  of  true  religion, 
and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies.  \Viien 
Godcschalc  was  informed  of  the  attack  made 
upon  him,  he  came  from  Italy  into  Germany, 
to  justify  himself  against  the  cliarges  of  Raba- 
nus,  and  proposed  different  questions  on  the 
subject  in  debate  to  the  learned  men  of  liis 
time,  asking  for  their  resolutions  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
the  mean  time  Rabanus  his  accuser  had  sum- 
moned a  council  to  meet  at  Mentz,  in  the  year 
848,  to  which  Godcschalc  presented  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  opinions,  and  resolutely  persisted  in 
maintaining  them  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  sense  of  the  orthodox  fa- 
thers. The  council,  however,  passed  a  sentence 
of  coojienination  upon  him,  and  sent  )nm  in 


custody  to   Hincmar,   archbishop   of  Rheims, 

v/idiin  wliose  jurisdiction  he  had  received  tlie 
priesthood.  Hincmar,  wlio  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Rabanus,  assembled  a  council  at 
Quiercy,  in  849,  in  which  Godcschalc  was  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  manner  equally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
Because  he  (irmly  adhered  to  his  doctrine, 
which  he  aihrmed,  with  truth,  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Augustinp,  Hincmar  degraded  him 
from  the  priesthood,  and  barbarously  ordered 
him  to  be  scourged  in  the  severest  manner, 
until  the  force  of  his  pain  overpowering  his 
constancy,  obliged  him,  in  compliance  witli  the 
commands  of  his  persecutors,  to  throw  into  the 
fire  the  justification  of  his  opinions  which  he 
had  delivered  in  to  the  council  of  Mentz.  After 
these  cruel  proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk 
was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  monastery 
of  Hautvilliers  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims. 
While  Godcschalc  lay  in  prison,  his  doctrine 
gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  excited 
compassion,  and  both  together  produced  a  con- 
siderable schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Some 
indeed  principally  confined  themselves  to  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  conduct  ;  while 
others  employed  all  their  zeal,  and  their  labour, 
in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  As  the 
spirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  Ciiarles  the  Bald  sunniioned  u 
council  to  meet  at  Quiercy,  in  853,  in  which, 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  de- 
crees of  the  former  council  were  confirmed, 
and  Godcschalc  again  condemned.  But  the 
decrees  of  this  council  v/ere  declared  null,  and 
Godcschalc  and  Iiis  doctrine  vindicated  ami  de- 
fended, in  a  council  assembled  at  Valence  iir 
Dauphiny,  in  855  ;  the  decrees  of  which  were 
confirmed  in  tlie  council  of  Langres,  held  in 
859,  and  that  of  Tousi,  held  in  860.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  furious  disputes  concern- 
ing predestination  and  grace,  which  from  this 
time  have  divided  the  catholic  world  into  two 
parties,  and  which  have  also  subsisted  in  full 
force  among  the  Protestants.  In  the  year  1650, 
the  celebrated  Maguln  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  a  collection  of  the  early 
treatises  produced  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy, entitlcil,  "  Vttcrum  Auctorum  qui  nono 
Sxculo  de  Prncdestinatione  &  Gratia  scripse- 
runt,  &c."  The  unfortunate  Godcschalc  died 
in  prison  about  the  year  869,  maintaining  with 
hi«  last  breath  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached 
our  times,  excepting  two  "  Confessions  of 
Faith,"  one  short,  and  the  otlicr  more  prolix. 
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inserted  in  the  celebrated  Usher's  "  Historia 
Godeschalci,"  printed  at  Dublin  in  1661,  4to.  ; 
"  An  Kpistlc  to  Ratramnus,"  preserved  in  Cel- 
lot's  "  Historia  Godeschalci,"  published  at 
Paris  in  1655  ;  and  Fragments  of  otlier  pieces 
noticed  by  Cave  in  his  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub 
Site.  Phot.  Diipin.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl. 
Sac.  IX.  par.  ii.—M. 

GODFREY  OF  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of 
F.ustace  II. ,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  in  his  mo- 
ther's right  was  heir  of  the  Lower  Lorrain.  His 
common  appellation  was  derived  from  his  lord- 
ship of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.  In  his  youth 
he  served  in  the  armies  of  the  eiiiperor  Henry 
IV.,  who,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour  and  fidelity, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Lorrain. 
When  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  times  set 
on  foot  on  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  God- 
frey was  one  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of 
the  princes  who  took  the  cross,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  principal  army  was  entrusted  to  him 
in  just  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  talents 
and  virtues.  It  is  agreed  by  historians,  that  of 
all  the  leaders  none  was  actuated  by  purer  mo- 
tives ;  and  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his 
character  well  fitted  him  for  directing  the  mo- 
tions of  a  ferocious  and  disunited  band.  He 
■was  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers  ;  Eus- 
tace, who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Bou- 
logne, and  Baldwin.  Like  most  of  the  crusaders, 
he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  property 
for  the  necessaries  of  the  expedition,  and  before 
his  departure  he  sold  or  pledged  his  reversion  of 
the  lands  of  Bouillon  to  the  church  of  Liege. 
In  the  autumn  of  1096  Godfrey  proceeded  with 
his  host  through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garii.  c.ir<fully  abstaining  from  any  of  those  ho- 
stilities .Tg.iinst  the  inhabitants  which  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  fanatics  under  Peter  the 
Hermit.  He  arrived  at  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
whence  he  sent  to  demand  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Akxius  Conincnus,  the  liberation  of  Hugh 
count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  been  seized  at  Durazzo,  and 
was  detained  as  a  captive.  Mutual  jfalousies 
betwec.)  the  e.istern  and  western  Chriitims 
arose,  and  Godfrey  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
some,  v'oleace  before  he  could  obtain  the  justice 
and  security  he  d-manded.  At  length  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  ',ietween  Alexius  and  the 
crusaders,  who  ronsented  to  do  homage  to  i!\e 
Gvtex  empercr  on  condition  of  his  Hssistance. 
■\V;,^-n  the  Latins  mu^^tered  their  forces  on  tlie 
plains  ot  i^itl^ynia,  in  May,  IC97,  tr.ey  were 
found  to  amount,  according  to  the  most  pro- 


bable relations,  to  one  hundred  thousand  cav'alry, 
besides  a  vast  body  of  infantry.  They  proceeded 
to  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  sultan  Soly- 
man,  which  surrendered  in  June.  Thence  they 
marched  into  Syria,  and  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  various  places,  appeared  before  An- 
tioch.  After  many  feats  of  prowess,  and  much 
suffering  from  famine  and  disease,  Antioch  fell, 
June,  1098.  in  an  attempt  for  its  recovery  the 
Mussulman*  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Bohemond  (see  his  life)  was  established  in 
the  sovereignty  of  that  city  and  its  district.  With 
a  much  diminished  army,  Godfrey  at  length 
proceeded  to  the  great  object  of  the  enterprise, 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  siege  of  this 
renowned  city  began  in  June,  1099,  ''""■^  '^  ^'^^ 
carried  by  storm  on  July  i  5.  The  furious  fana- 
ticism of  the  victors  indulged  itself  hi  a  horrid 
massacre  of  the  vanquished,  which  Godfrey  was 
probably  unable  to  prevent.  Eight  days  after  the 
conquest,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  pro- 
claimed Godfrey  sovereign  of  the  new  acqui- 
sition ;  but  the  humility  of  his  piety  would  not 
permit  him  to  assume  the  title  and  ensigns  of 
royalty  in  the  place  where  his  Saviour  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  he  governed  under  the 
modest  appellation  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  He  was  soon  called  again  into 
the  field  to  oppose  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  ad- 
vanced against  the  Christians  with  a  vast  but  un- 
disciplined host.  This  was  completely  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Ascalon  by  the  superior 
valour  and  skill  of  the  Christians,  and  the  re- 
duction of  all  Palestine  was  the  further  conse- 
quence of  their  prowess.  Godfrey  established 
the  feudal  institution  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  a 
code  of  jurisprudence,  under  the  title  of  Tke 
Assize  of  Jerusalem,  gave  a  model  of  the  purest 
form  of  European  liberty  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  He  did  not  long  occupy  a  throne 
which  he  adorned.  After  a  year's  reign,  he  died 
in  July,  1 100,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Baldwin.  The  fame  of  Godfrey  is  immortal- 
ised as  the  hero  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," one  of  the  noblest  of  epic  poems  ;  nor 
has  the  bard  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  the 
colours  of  fiction  in  order  to  throw  splendour 
round  a  character  so  truly  estimable.  Moreri. 
Ufiiven.  Hist.      Gibbon — A. 

GODFRE  t'  ofViterbo,  a  chronicler  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  either 
a  native  of  that  Italian  city,  or  to  have  derived 
Ins  ancestry  thence ;  but,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Bamberg,  and  passing  the  gieatcst  part  of  his 
Ul'e  in  Gtrm my,  a  suspicion  has  arisen  tliat  VVit- 
temberg,  and  not  Viterbo,  was  the  place  of  his 
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birth,  and  one  of  the  MSS.  of  his  work  entitles 
him  Wittemher^ensis.     He  was  chapbin  and  se- 
cretary of  the  emperors  Conrad  III.,  Frederic  I., 
and  Henry  IV.     If  his  own  words  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, he  was  a  great  traveller  for  knowledge,  as 
well  as   a  great  scliolar  -,   for,  speaking  of  his 
Chronicle,  he  says,  "  Hxc  omnia  cis  citraque 
mare  per  annos  40  sum  pcrscrutatus,  ex  omni- 
bus armariis  &  Latinis,   &  Barbaris,  &  Grscis, 
&  Judaicis,   &  Chaldseis  ;"  but  the  modern  cri- 
tics seem  unwilling  to  attribute  literally  to   him 
an  acquaintance  with  languages  so  much  beyond 
his  age,  and  rather  suppose  tlrat  he  drew  his  in- 
formation from  secondary  sources.     This  chro- 
nicle, entitled  "  Pantheon,"  as  treating  on  the 
"  Gods  of  earth,"  is  dedicated  to  pope  Urban 
III.,  and  is  a  general  historical  record  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  11 86.     It  is 
written  in  Latin,  with  a  mi.\ture  of  prose   and 
verse,  botli   tainted   with  barbarism.     Though 
of  little  authority  for  transactions,  he  is  reckon- 
ed worthy  of  credit  for  the  events  of  his  own 
time.     This  work   was  first  printed  at   Basil  in 
1559-,  afterwards  at  Frankfort  in    1584,  and  at 
Hanover  in  1613,  in  the  collection   of  German 
historians  edited    by    Pistorius.      Muratori  has 
reprinted  in  his  collection  that  part  which  relates 
to   Italy,    beginning    with   the   fourth    century. 
Another  work  of  this  Godfrey,  entitled  "  Spe- 
culum   Regum,    sive    de   Genealogia    omnium 
Regum,  &c."  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Impe- 
rial library  of  Vienna.   Mcreri,   Tiraboschi. —  A. 
GODIN,    Louis,    an    able    astronomer,    di- 
rector of  the  Spanish  naval  academy,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1704  ;  studied  astronomy  under  the 
de  I'Isles,  and  in  1725  was  made  adjunct  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Academy  afterwards 
entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  editing  its  Me- 
moirs, and  lie  superintended  the  publication  of 
eleven  volumes.     In   the  year   1735,  when  the 
Academy  sent  some  of  its  members  to  Peru,  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  Godin  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.     He  was 
some  time  professor  of  mathematics   at  Lima  ; 
and  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1751,  he  was 
next  year  appointeil  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, and  director  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Ca- 
diz, where  he  died  in  the  year  1760.     His  lite- 
rary labours  were  :  "  Machines   &   Inventions 
approuvces  par  1' Academic  des  Sciences,"  Pari;, 
173J,  six  volumes  4to.-,  "  Index   to  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  from    1666  to    1740," 
ibid.  1743,  five  volumes  4to. ;  "  Connoissances 
des  Terns,"  which  lie  conducted  for  five  years; 
•'  Cours   de    Mathcmatiques,"   1756.     He   was 
tlie  author  of  several  astronomical  papers  in  the 


Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  from  1726  to  1739. 
Jochers  Gelehrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

GODINOT,  John,  a  French  ecclesiastic  in 
the  seventeenth  and  the  former  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
benefactions    and    useful    establishments,    was 
born  at  Rheims,  in  the  year  1661.     After  em- 
bracing the  clerical   profession  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  obtained 
a  canonry   of  the   cathedral   in  his  native  city. 
Besides  discharging  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
he  engaged  in  commerce,  and  acquired  consider- 
able riches  by  trafficking  in  wines.     But  these 
riches  were  no  farther  valued   by  him,  than  as 
they  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  doing  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent  actions.     After  present- 
ing his  family  with  double  the  value  of  his  patri- 
monial estate,  and  expending  large  sums  on  the 
decoration  of  the  cathedral,  he  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  property  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.     He  took  care 
to  supply  the  city  of  Rheims  with  wholesome 
water  ;  founded  free-schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  •,  established  an  institution  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  sick  poor ;  and 
contributed  by  otlicr  more  private  methods  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery.     Bat    these  bene- 
ficent actions  could  not  shield  him  from  partak- 
ing in  the  troubles  with  which  the  Jesuitical  party 
harassed  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jansenius  ;  and  after  his  death  in  1749, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  his  enemies 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  rites  of  chris- 
tian burial,  because  he  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
reception  of  the  bull    Unigenitus,     His   fellow- 
citizens,  however,  succeeded    in    disappointing 
their  malice,  and  attended  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  remains,  as  those  of 
a  public  benefactor.     He  left  no  literary  memo- 
rials belilnd  Iiim  ;  but  his   truly  patriotic  exer- 
tions entitle  him  to   the   gratitude  of  posterity, 
and  to  respectful  mention  in  the  records  of  vir- 
tuous  and    useful    characters.       Nouv.    Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

GODWIN,  earl,  a  potent  Saxon  baron, 
was  son  of  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Sussex.  lie 
was  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  uf  great  possessions, 
at  the  accession  of  Canute  in  10 17.  'I'hat 
prince,  on  occasion  of  an  attack  upon  his  Danisli 
dominions  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  took  over  as 
auxiliaries  a  body  of  English  commanded  by  earl 
Godwin  ;  who,  perceiving  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, made  a  nocturnal  attack  upon  the  Swe- 
dish camp,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Canute  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  'success, 
that  he  bestowed  liis  daughter  in  marriage  upon 
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earl  Godwin,  made  him  large  grants  of  land,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  confidence.   After  the  death 
of  Canute,   the   succession  being  disputed  be- 
tween Harold  Harefoot  and  Hardicanute,  God- 
win espoused  the  party  of  the  latter,  and   was 
instrumental   in   forming   a  compromise  which 
prevented  a  civil  war.      Afterwards,  being  gain- 
ed over,  it  is   said,  by  a  promise  of  Harold  to 
marry    his    daughter,    he   concurred  with   that 
king  in  a  plan  for  destroying  the  two  English 
princes,  sons  of  Ethelred  II.  and  Emma ;  and 
the  murder  of  one  of  these,  Alfred,  at   Guild- 
ford, is  imputed  to  the  vassals  of  Godwin.  After 
the  death  of  Harold,  and  succession  of  Hardi- 
canute to  the  sole  sovereignty,  Godwin  was  ac- 
cused by  the  surviving  prince,  Edward,  of  the 
murder  ;  but  the  gift  of  a  magniiicent  galley, 
with  a  crew  richly  clothed,  diverted  the  king's 
zeal  for  justice,  and  Godwin's  exculpatory  oath 
was  accepted  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.     It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Saxon  annals  are  entirely 
silent  concerning  this  supposed  crime ;  and  that 
Godwin's  guilt  seems  to  have  been  deduced  only 
from  popular  rumour.  Hardicanute's  short  reign 
terminated   in  1041  ;  and   Godwin,  reconciling 
jiimself  to  Edward,  promoted  his  succession   to 
the  crown,  on  the  condition  of  his  marrying  the 
earl's  daughter  Edilha.      In  the  new  reign  God- 
win, as  might  be  expected,  acquired  large  addi- 
tions of  power  and  influence.     He  was  duke  and 
earl  of  Wessex,  and  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  annexed  to  his  government.     His 
sons  Sweyn  and  Harold  possessed  a  similar  au- 
thority over  several  other  counties.     Between  a 
nobleman   so  potent  and  his  sovereign  a  cor- 
dial friendship  was  not  likely  long  to  continue. 
Edward's  court  was  crowded  with  foreigners 
from  Normandy,  who   excited  the  jealousy  of 
Godwin  as  well  as  the  discontents  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  large,  and  Godwin  was  not  displeased  to 
appear  as  the  partisan  of  his  countrymen.  Upon 
his  refusal  or  delay  to  act  against  the   men  of 
Dover,  who  had  incurred  the  king's  indignation, 
he   was  threatened  with   the   royal  vengeance. 
The  pretext  of  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh  into 
the  limits  of  earl  Sweyn's  government  gave  oc- 
casion to   his  levying   a  powerful   force,    with 
which  he  approached  the  king   at  Gloucester. 
Edward  summoned  to  his  aid  the  dukes  of  Mer- 
cia  and  Northumberland ;    and  being   thereby 
rendered  superior  to  Godwin  and  his  sons,  he 
marched  to  London,    and   summoned  a  great 
council,  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  rebellion. 
Not  venturing  to  appear  to  a  citation,  they  dis- 
banded their  forces,  and  God\\  in  with  three  of 
hl>  sons  took  refuge  with  Baldwin  earl  of  Flan- 


ders, while  Harold  and  another  fled  to  Ireland. 
The  estates  of  all  were  confiscated,  queen  Edi- 
tha  was  confined  to  a  monastery,  and  the  power 
of  this  formidable  family  seemed  totally  over- 
thrown. Godwin,  however,  still  preserved  a 
number  of  adherents ;  and  being  permitted  by 
the  earl  of  Flanders  to  equip  a  fleet  in  his  ports, 
he  attempted  to  make  a  descent  at  Sandwich. 
A  superior  royal  fleet  was  fitted  out  against  him, 
which  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Flanders ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  fleet  was  unadvisedly  disbanded, 
he  put  to  sea  again,  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  Harold,  who 
brought  a  squadron  from  Ireland.  He  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  continually  augmenting  his 
fleet  by  reinforcements,  and  at  length  entering 
the  Thames,  appeared  suddenly  before  London. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Edward,  much 
against  his  inclination,  was  obliged  to  negociate 
with  his  rebellious  subject,  and  to  consent  to  the 
banishment  of  his  Norman  favourites,  while 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  after  giving  hostages  to 
preserve  the  peace,  were  restored  to  their  offices 
and  estates.  The  earl  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
return  of  prosperity.  As  he  was  sitting  at  table 
with  the  king  at  Winchester  hi  Easter,  1053,  he 
suddenly  fell  from  his  seat,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired. The  monkish  historians  have  made  a  mi- 
racle and  judgment  of  this  event;  and  tliey  are 
charged  with  having  blackened  the  character  of 
Godwin  and  his  family,  in  compliment  to  the  Nor- 
man princes,  after  the  Conquest.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  that  Godwin,  with  great 
vigour  and  abilities,  possessed  an  ambitious  spi- 
rit, which  rendered  him  a  subject  of  wavering 
fidelity,  and  made  him  little  scrupulous  in  means 
for  his  aggrandisement.  The  solidity  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  his  greatness  was  built 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  the  elevation  of  his 
son  Harold  to  the  throne.  Bicg.  Britan.  Hume's 
Hist.  Engl. — A. 

GODWIN,  Thomas,  a  v.-orthy  English  pre- 
late and  excellent  preacher  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  parents  in  humble 
life,  and  born  at  Oakingham  in  Berkshire,  in 
the  year  151 7.  His  early  education  he  receiv- 
ed at  the  free-school  in  his  native  town;  where 
the  proofs  which  he  afforded  of  excellent  na- 
tural abilities,  and  his  rapid  proficiency  in 
grammar- learning,  attracted  the  notice,  and  se- 
cured to  him  the  patronage,  of  Dr.  Richard 
Layton,  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  who  received  hiin 
into  his  house,  and  took  care  of  his  farther  in- 
struction in  classical  literature.  In  the  year 
1538  Dr.  Layton  sent  him  to  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  where  that  gentleman  granted  liim  an 
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exhibition  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  ami  upon  tho  by  bishop  BiiUliigham.  In  the  followintr  year 
deatli  of  th.u  p;uion,  Mr.  Godwin's  merits  pro-  he  was  piomotcJ  to  the  de.inery  of  Canterbury, 
cured  him  other  friends,  by  whose  assistance  he     and  attended  queen  Elizabeth  in  her  pompous 


■was  enabled  to  pursue  his  academic  studies. 
He  took  Ills  degree  of  B.A.  in  tlie  year  1543  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  by  which  event  he  no  longer  de- 
pended on  his  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
In  the  year  1547  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  His  situation  in  college,  however,  was 
rendered  uneasy,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Lay- 
ton,  and  which  exposed  him  to  the  ill  offices  of 
some  of  the  fellows,  who  were  equally  zealous 
for  Popery.  This  circumstance  made  him  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
mastership  of  the  free-school  of  Brackley  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  was  in  tlie  gift  of  his 
college,  to  accept  that  appointment,  and  to  re- 
sign his  fellowship.  To  this  situation  he  retir- 
ed in  1549,  and  soon  afterwards  entering  into 
the  marriage  state,  continued  there  peaceable 
and  Iiappy  as  long  as  king  Edward  lived,  de- 
voting what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  atten 


visit  to  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
with  unconnnon  applause.  After  he  had  re- 
mained eighteen  years  at  Canterbury,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  queen  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  in  1584;  which  accession  of 
dignity  proved,  in  the  event,  no  addition  to  his 
happiness.  I^  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  tlic 
courtiers  in  those  times  to  cndeavaur  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  church-lands  for  their  own 
use,  and  to  employ  their  interest  at  court  for 
that  purpose.  Unfortunately  for  bishop  God- 
wm,  one  of  the  best  manors  belonging  to  his 
see  was  coveted  by  a  favourite  of  the  queen's, 
who  procured  messages  to  be  sent  from  her 
majesty  to  the'  bishop,  to  induce  him  to  resign 
it  to  this  gentleman.  For  some  time  the  bishop 
resisted  with  lirmness  this  attempt  to  despoil 
his  personalities ;  but,  being  a  widower,  and 
marrying  a  second  wife,  very  suitable  in  point 
of  years  and  other  circumstances  to  his  statioa 
in  life,  such  misrepresontations  were  conveyed 


tion  to  the  school,  to  the  study  of  divinity  and     to  her  majesty  of  the  subject  and  motives  of 


physic.  After  the  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
however,  he  met  witli  persecution  from  Bonner 
bishop  of  London,  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  and,  being  obliged  to  resign  liis 
school,  turned  liis  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  medical  studies.  In  the  year  1555  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  and 
supported  his  family  by  practising  that  profes- 
sion till  queen  Elir.abeth  ascended  the  throne. 
Upon  this  event  he  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
church,  to  which  he  had  always  been  inclined, 
though  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
obliged  him  to  follow  a  different  profession  in  life; 
and  for  which  he   had   constantly  been  prepar- 


this  match,  that  they  operated,  in  connection 
with  the  well-known  dislike  of  tliat  princess  to 
marriage  in  bisliops,  so  as  entirely  to  alienate 
the  queen's  favour  from  our  prelate.  Of  this 
circumstance  the  favourite  took  advantage,  and 
so  harassed  the  bishop  by  letters,  messages, 
and  thrcatenings,  that,  lost  as  he  now  was  in 
credit  with  tlie  queen,  and  oppressed  by  the 
inlirmities  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  peace  h.e  was 
led  to  grant  a  long  lease  of  another  manor,  to 
satisfy  his  rapacious  persecutor.  This  trouble- 
some affair,  with  its  consequences,  contributed 
greatly  to  deject  the  mind  of  bishop  Godwin, 
and,  together  witli  repeated  attp.cks  of  the  gout, 


ing,  by  employing  what  time  his  other  avoca-  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  his  cpis- 

tions  would  permit  in  theological  studies.     In  copal   functions.      'Ihc   affairs  of   his    diocese 

this    resolution    he    was    encouraged    by   Dr.  being  thus  left  to  the  managjment  of  others' 

Nicholas  Bullingham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,   who  fell   into   such   disorder,  that  his  nv.'tropolitan' 

admitted  him  into  holy  orders,  and  made  him  arciibishop  Whitgii't,  thought  proper  to  visit  ib 

his  chaplain.     That  prelate  also  introduced  him  in  the  year  1587.     Our  prelate's  feeble  state  of 

to  public  notice,  by  procuring  him  the  honour  health    now    became    gradually   worse,    till    at 

of  preaching  before  the   queen  •,  vrho   was   so  length  lie  sunk  under  the  attack  of  a  quartan 

well  pleased  witli  the  seriousness  of  his  manner,  ague  at  Oakingham,  whither  he  liad   removed 

and  his  pLiin   pathetic  eloquence,  that   she  ap-  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  in  Hqo,  wlien 

pointed  him  one  of  her  Lent  preachers.     This  he   was    in   tlic   seventy-third   year  of  his  age. 

post  he  filled  for  eighteen  years,  with  very  high  He  is  highly  spoken  of  for  his'  learning,  piety* 

reputation  for  pulpit  oratory  ;  but  lie  received  and  moderation  ;  and  was  beloved  and  revered 


no  preferment  in  the  church  till  the  year  1565, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  had,  in  the  same  year,  the 
prebend  of  Milton-Ecclcsia  bestowed  upon  him 
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for  his  cheerful    hospitality,  benevolence,   and 
charity.    Biog.  Jhilun.    Brif.  Biog. — M. 

GODWIN,  Frakcis,  a  learned  Engli^'i  pre- 
late and  historian,  who  flourished   ivt  the  latter 
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end  of  the  sixteenth  and  tl.e  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  born  at  tiavington  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  the   year    1561.      After  having   been 
carefully  educated  in  grammar-learning,  he  was 
sent  to  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  when  he 
was  in  the   sixteenth  year  of  his   age,  and   in 
1578  was  elected  a  scholar  of  that  institution. 
In   that  seminary  he   pursued   his  studies  with 
great  reputation,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
the  year  1580.     He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
JiI.A.  in   1583,  when  he  had   the   character  of 
being  one  of  the  most  ingenious  young  men 
and  assiduous  students  in  the  university.    About 
this  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  phiiosopliical 
fiction,  the  perusal  of  which  he  confided  only  to 
a  few  particular  friends;  but  he  did  not  publish 
it,  because  it  contained  ideas  at  variance  with 
the  system  of  philosophy  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  tlie  schools.      It  was   published   five  years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a  Voyage  thither, 
by  Domingo  Gonzales,"    1638,  8vo.  and   con- 
tains hints  and  conjectures  relating  to  the  solar 
system,  which   shew  that  the  author  was  not 
a  stranger   to  the  writings  of  Copernicus,  nor 
untinctured  by  his,   at  that  time,   philosophical 
heresy.     It  was   about  this  period  also  that  he 
wrote    another    treatise,    relating    to    different 
methods   of    conveying    intelligence,    secretly, 
speedily,  and  safely,  which   he   did  not  make 
public  till  towards   the  close  of  his  life,  as  will 
be  seen  below.     We  are  not  informed  when  he 
entered  into  orders,  but   find  that  in  the  year 
1 1;87  he  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Wells,  and  promoted  to  the  subdeanery  of  Exe- 
ter.    The  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country 
now  became  favourite  subjects  of  his  enquiries  ; 


commended  for  the  freedom  and  spirit  M-lth 
which  he  reprehended  the  glaring  vices  of  the 
age.     Having,  in  consequence  of  his  researches, 
digested  into  a  regular  chronological  order  the 
succession  of  prelates  in  the  respective  dioceses 
within  this  kingdom,  he  was  encouraged  in  the 
year  1601  to  connnit  ins  labours  to  the  press,  and 
published  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bisliops  of  Eng- 
land since  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion in  this  Island  ;  togotlier  with  a  brief  His- 
tory of  their  Lives  and  memorable  Actions,  so 
near  as  can  be  gathered  out  of  Antiquity,"  4to. 
This  catalogue,  which  was  a  new  attempt  in 
English    ecclesiajticjd    history,    met  with   such 
general  approbation,  that,  in  reward  of  the  au- 
thor's diligence  in  compiling  it,  queen  Elizabeth 
promoted  him  in   the  same  year  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Llandaff;  and  as  this  bishopric,  from  the 
low  state  of  its  personalities,  was  then  but  of 
small  value,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  in  connec- 
tion with  it  tlic   subdeanery  of  Exeter,   and  to 
hold   in  commendam   the    rectory   of  Kingston- 
Seymour,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
As  a  supplement  to  our  autlior's  catalogue,  sir 
John  Harrington  drew  up  a  treatise  in  the  year 
1608,   for    the    private    use   of  prince    Henry, 
eldest  son  of  king  James  I.,  which  was  after- 
wards  published   under  the   title  of  "  A  brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England." 
While  bishop  Godwin  continued  to  hold   the 
see  of  LlandafF,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  improving  his  "  Catalogue,"   and  in  making 
collections    relative    to    civil    and    ecclesiastical 
history.     In  the  year  16 15  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Catalogue,"  with   considerable 
additions  and  alterations,  and  a  discourse  prefix- 
ed "  concerning   the   first  Conversion  of  our 
Britain  unto  the  Christian  Religion."     Owing, 


and  in  the  year  1 590  he  accompanied  the  learn-  however,  to  the  author's  great  distance  from  the 
cd  Camden  into  Wales,  in  search  of  objects  to 
illustrate  them.  For  some  years  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  enquiries  of  this  nature  ;  but  at 
length,  leaving  to  Mr.  Camden  the  more  ge- 
neral subjects,  he  confined  himself  to  such  anti- 
quities as  relate  to  ecclesiastical  causes  or  per- 
sons. Finding  afterwards  that  his  collections 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  would  add 
scarcely  any  thing  to  Mr.  Fox's  laborious  work 
on  the  same  subject,  he  still  farther  restricted 
his  enquiries  to  the  lives  and  actions  of  eccle- 
siastical persons.     In  the  year  1595  he  took  the 


press,  this  impression  was  so  erroneously  print- 
ed, that  he  determined  to  republish  it,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  his  learned  friends,  in  the  Latin 
language.  This  he  did  in  the  following  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  De  Prsesulibus  Anglix  Com- 
mentarius,  &c."  410.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  "  Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VIII., 
Edwardo  VI.,  &  Maria,  regnantibus,  Annales," 
folio,  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  were  deservedly  admired,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  work,  for  the  elegance  of  their 
style.     As  a  reward  for   these   learned  labours. 


degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  at  which  time,  be-  king  James  translated  our  author  from  the  sec 

sides  possessing  the  dignities  already  mentioned,  of  Llandaff  to   that  of  Hereford,   in   the   year 

he  was  rector  of  Samford-Orcais  in  Somerset-  161  7.     Bishop  Godwin  now  devoted  such  time 

shire,  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  rector  of  Bishop's  as  the  discharge- of  his  episcopal   functions  and 

Lidiar  1  in  the  same  county.     He  was  esteemed  his  growing  infirmities  would  permit,  chiefly  to 

by  the  best  judges  a  very  able  preacher,  and  is  the  improvement  of  his  former  works.     In  sub- 
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sen-iency  to  this  object,  lie  published  in  1621, 
"  Appendix  ad  Comment,  do  Prxsul.  Anglix," 
which  contains  his  last  corrections  and  additions 
to  that  performance.  In  the  year  1628  he  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  his  "  Annales,"  in 
a  more  correct  form  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  his  discourse  already  men- 
tioned on  the  several  methods  of  conveying  se- 
cret and  speedy  intelligence,  under  the  title  of 
"  Nuncius  Inanimatus,  Utopia,  1629,"  8vo. 
This  discourse  is  written  in  very  obscure  and 
enigmatical  language,  with  tlic  design  of  con- 
cealing the  author's  secret ;  but  from  some  of 
his  expressions  it  should  seem  that  a  part  of  it 
consists  in  the  use  of  signals,  which,  if  reduced 
to  a  system,  might  have  given  an  earlier  date  to 
the  establishment  of  public  telegraphs.  In  the 
year  1630  our  author  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  "  Annalei,"  whicli  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  translation  of  them,  under  the  title 
of  "  Annales  of  England,  &c.  Englished,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged,  with  the  Author's  Con- 
sent, by  Morgan  Godwyn,"  a  son  of  the  bishop, 
in  folio.  In  the  same  year  a  learned  Latin 
dissertation  by  bishop  Godwin,  on  the  value  of 
the  Roman  sesterce  and  Attic  talent,  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hakewell's  "  Apology 
for  Divine  Providence,"  in  folio.  This  was 
our  autlior's  last  literary  exertion,  who  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  affected  with  a  low 
and  languishing  disease,  which  brought  him 
gradually  to  his  end  in  16^3,  when  about 
seventy-two  years  of  age.  Of  his  learning, 
diligence  in  enquiry,  and  classical  taste,  his 
works  bear  honourable  testimony  ;  and  they  ex- 
hibit him  in  the  light  of  a  zealous  friend  to  tlie 
establishment  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Anthony  Wood  says  also,  "  that  he  was  a  good 
man  and  grave  divine,  skilful  mathematician, 
and  excellent  philosopher  ;  a  good  preaclier,  and 
a  strict  liver ;  but  so  much  employed  in  his 
studies  and  matters  of  religion,  that  he  was  as 
it  were  a  stranger  to  the  world  and  the  things 
tliereof."     Hiog.  Brit.     Gen.  Dict.—M. 

GODWIN,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine and  writer  on  Jewish  antiquities  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Somersetshire, 
in  the  year  1587,  and  probably  at  Wookcy, 
where  his  father  resided  for  some  time.  When 
he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
from  the  grammar-school  to  Magdalen-hall,  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered 
a  schol.ir.  In  the  year  1606  he  was  made  a 
demy  of  Magdalen  college,  and  took  his  degri.-e 
of  B.A.  In  the  year  1609  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  soon  afterwards  was  chosen 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Abingdon  in  Berk- 


shire.    In  this  situation  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his   diligence    and   success  in  forming 
good  classical  scholars ;  and  could  boast  of  hav- 
ing had   many  young  persons   under   his   care, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  considerable  eminence 
in  church    and   state.     For  the  benefit  of  his 
pupils,  he  published,  in  1613,  "  Romanse  His- 
toric Anthologia" — An   English  Exposition  of 
the  Roman  Antiquities,  wherein   many  Roman 
and  English  Offices  are  paralleled,  and  divers 
obscure  Phrases  explained,  4to.,  which   after- 
wards   underwent  different  impressions.     Not 
long  after  this  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
orders,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr. 
James  Montague,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
In    16 1 6    he   was    admitted   to    the   degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  the  same  year  pub- 
lished  "  Synopsis   Antiquitatum   Hebraicarum 
ad    Explicationem   utriusque  Testamenti  valde 
necessaria,  &c.  Lib.  Ill,"   4to.     He  now  was 
become  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  his  school,  and 
resigned  it  upon  obtaining  a  presentation  to  the 
rectory   of    Brightwell,    near    Wallingford,  in 
Berkshire.     In  the  year  1625  he   published  his 
most  celebrated  work,  entitled    "  Moses  and 
Aaron ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Rites  used   by 
the   ancient  Hebrews,   observed,   and  at  large 
opened,  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  Texts, 
throughout  the   whole   Scripture,"    4to.     This 
work  met  with  so  favourable  a  reception,  that  it 
passed  rapidly  through   repeated  editions,  and 
has    been    frequently   used   as   a    text-book   by 
theological  tutors   at  home  and   abroad,  when 
delivering  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities.     An- 
notations and  comments  have  been  written  upon 
it  by  different   authors,   and   among   others  by 
Dr.  David  Jennings   in  our  own  country,  and 
the  learned  Hottinger  in  Holland.     In  the  yiar 
1636  our  author  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.     Besides  the  articles  already 
noticed,  Dr.  Godwin  was  the  author  of  "  Flo- 
rilegium  Phrasicon" — or,  A  Survey  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,   8vo.  j    and,    "  Three   Arguments   to 
prove  Election  upon  Foresight  of  Faith."     The 
last-mentioned  treatise  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  being   involved  in  a  temporary  controversy 
with  the  learned  Dr.  William  Twisse,  of  New- 
bury, which  is  represented  not  to  have  acquired 
our  author  much  fame   in   the   char.;cter  of  a 
theological  disputant.     He  died  at  his  parsonage- 
house  in  1642-3,  when  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age.   Gen.  Dirt,  li'ood's  Athen.Oxan.vol.  II. — M. 
GOE'REE,    William,    a    learned    Dutch 
bookseller,  and  various   writer,    in    the    seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born   at  Middleburg   in    Zealand,  in 
the  year  1635.     He  iiad  the  misfortune  to  lose 
;  M  2 
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liis  father  when  very  young,  and  to  fall  into  the 
hanils  of  an  illiterate   step-father,  who  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  educated  to  any  learned 
profession,  according  to  his  early  wishes.     Be- 
ing obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  enter 
into  trade,  he  chose  that  of  a  bookseller,  as  what 
was  best  adapted  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  improving  his  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledgoi  and  also  of  deriving  advantage 
from    an   intercourse   with    men   of    learning. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  devote  to  his   business,  he  so 
well'  employed    his    vacant    moments    that    he 
made   a   considerable    proficiency    in    diiTcrent 
brvmchcs  of  literature,  and  also  successfully  cul- 
tivated an   acc]U,iii!tance  with   the   fine  arts,  as 
well    as    botany    and    medicine.      His   works, 
written  In  th;  Dutch  language,  are  honourable 
monuments  of  his  industry  and  learning.     He 
died  at   Amsterdam    in    the   year    1711.     The 
principal  of  his  productions  are  :  "  Jewish  An- 
tiquities," in   two   volumes  folio ;  "  The  His- 
tory of   the    Jewish    Church,   founded   on   the 
Mosaic  Records,"   1760,  in  four  volumes  folio  ; 
"  History,  Sacred   and   Profane,"   4to.  -,  "  An 
Introduction  to  the    Art  of  Painting,"    8vo. ; 
«'  A  Treatise  on  Architecture,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,"  &c. 
HuGH-Wii.LiAM   Goe'ree,  the  father  of  our 
author,  who   died   at   Middleburg   in   the  year 
1643,  'S  ^^^°  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.    He  published  a  Dutch 
translation   of   Peter   Cunxus's    treatise    "   De 
Republica  Hebrajorum,"   1682,  8vo.  to  which 
he  added  "  A  Continuation,"   in  two  volumes. 
This    work    was    afterwards    augmented    by   a 
fourth  volume,  written    by   William   Outram, 
and  published  in   the  year    1701.     A   French 
edition  of  the  whole  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1705.     William  Goeree  had  a  son  named 
John,  who  rose  to  high  reputation  as  a  painter, 
and  who  produced  the  beautiful  pictur.-s  which 
adorn  the  burgl.cr's-hall  at  the  town  house  in 
Amsterdam.     He   died    at   that  city  in    1731. 

Aloreri.      N'.uv.  Diet.  Hi^t .VI. 

GOETZE,  (Aorge-Henry,  a  learned  Ger- 
man lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  the 
year  1668.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in  the 
universities  of  his  native  place,  Wittemberg, 
and  Jena,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  theses  which 
he  maintained  in  the  public  schools,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  year 
1687.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
Burg,  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  whence  he 
removed  in  the  same  year  to  Chemnitz,  in  Mis- 
ma,  to  fill  the  post  of  deacon  in  the  church  of 


that  town.  Four  years  afterwards  we  find  him 
minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Dres- 
den ;  whence  he  removed  to  Annaberg,  in 
1697,  to  exercise  the  ofiice  of  superintendant 
over  the  churches  in  that  district.  In  1699  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
at  Leipsic  ;  and  in  1 702  was  chosen  superin- 
tendant of  the  churches  at  Lubec.  The  rest  of 
his  days  he  spent  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
in  1729,  when  about  sixty-one  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  vast  jnultitude  of 
learned  "  Theses,"  "  Dissertations,"  & c.  histori- 
cal, critical, and  thco!ogical,some  on  useful, some 
on  curious,  and  others  on  whimsical,  sub- 
jects ;  controversial  treatises  against  the  Catho- 
lics, Arminians,  &c.;  "Eulogies,"  &c.  principally 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  of  which  Moreri 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  ditTorcnt  articles.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fol- 
low his  example,but  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  his  long  list,  or  to  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
the  *'  Memoires"  of  father  Niceron,  from 
which  he  has  copied  it.  Several  of  these 
pieces  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at 
Lubec  under  the  titles  of  "  Selecta  ex  Historia 
Literaria,"  1709,  4to. ;  and,  "  Melethemata  An- 
ncbergensia,"    1706,    in  three  volumes    i2mo. 

Aforeri.     Nmv.  Diet.  Hist M. 

GOEZ,  Damian  a,  a  learned  Portuguese  of  ^ 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Alenquer. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  his  brother  Fructo 
was  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  had  an 
early  passion  for  travelling,  which  was  gratified 
by  his  being  employed  in  various  negociations 
from  his  court  to  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  the  Low-countries,  in  which  he  spent 
fourteen  years.  In  1534  he  visited  the  univer- 
sity of  P.idua,  in  which  he  studied  four  years 
under  Lazaro  Buonamico  ;  and  he  contracted  a 
friendship  in  Italy  with  the  cardinals  Btnibo, 
Sadolet,  and  Madrutio.  He  afterwards  pursued 
his  studies  at  Louvain,  where  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  men  of  learning  in  those 
parts,  and  amused  himself  with  music,  poetry, 
and  polite  literature.  He  married  at  the  Hague, 
and  then  fixed  his  residence  at  Louvain,  which 
city  he  was  a  principal  means  of  defending 
against  the  attack  of  Martin  v.an  Rossem.  He 
was,  however,  seized  upon  by  the  enemy,  under 
pretence  of  a  violation  of  the  truce,  and  obliged 
to  rajisom  himself.  In  an  advanced  age  he  was 
rec.iUed  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  writing  the  history  of  that  country, 
but  he  found  the  archives  in  such  a  contused 
state,  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  more  than  a 
very  small  part  of  his  task.     In  consequence  of 
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some  calumnious  accusation,  he  was  arrested, 
and  obliged  to  plead  his  cause  in  fetters.  He 
was  at  length  allowed  to  return  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  found  dead  one  morning 
with  I'.is'body  half  burnt,  probably  from  the  ac- 
fideiit  of  falling  into  the  five  in  a  fit.  He  was 
interred  before  the  great  altar  of  the  cliurch  of 
Our  Lady  at  Alenquer.  The  works  of  Damian 
a  Goez  aie :  "  Legatio  magni  Indorum  Irn- 
peratoris  ad  Emanuelem  Lusitani<e  Rcgem,  a. 
1532  ;"  "  Fides,  Religto,  Moresque,  ^thio- 
pum  ;"  "  Hispanise  Laudatio;"  "  Urbis  Lovan- 
iensis  Obsldio  ;"  "  Comment.  Kerum  Gestarum 
in  India  a  Lusitanis  -,"  "  Urbis  Ulyssiponcnsis 
Descriptio  ■"  "  Historia  del  rev  Dom  Manuel ;" 
"  Chronica  de  Principe  D.  Juao  II."  Mo-.-eri. 
Freheri  Theatr. — A. 

GOEZE,  John  Augustus  Ephraim,  cele- 
brated for  his  microscopical  discoveries,  was 
born  at  Ascherlebea  in  the  year  1731.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
school  of  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle,  where  he  applied  chiefly  to  theo- 
logy;  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1 751,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  as  a  preacher  at  Qued- 
lingburg,  which  he  retained  till  the  period  of 
his  death.  In  consequence  of  some  accidental 
circumstances,  he  began,  about  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  to  turn  his  attention  to  nature;! 
history.  Becoming  possessed  of  a  compour.d 
microscope  constructed  by  Hoffman  of  Lcipsic, 
he  began  to  collect  objects  of  various  kinds ; 
anil  every  thing  curious  that  fell  in  his  way  was 
subjected  to  examination.  He  bought  every 
work  that  treated  on  the  microscope  ;  Baker, 
Swammcrdam,  and  Bonnet,  were  his  principal 
guides  in  this  wide  field  of  natur.il  history, 
which  as  yet  was  totally  unknovvji  to  him.  At 
first,  it  was  merely  a  subject  of  amusement  -,  but 
to  him  so  engaging,  tliat  he  not  only  devoted 
whole  hours  to  it,  but  sacrificed  every  moment 
he  could  spare  from  his  other  occupations. 
Scarcely  had  lie  been  half  a  year  in  possession 
of  his  first  instrument,  wiien  Hoffman  sent  him 
notice  that  he  had  Invented  and  constructed  a 
much  completer  one  of  the  same  kind,  which 
would  be  far  more  expensive.  Goezc  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  its  being  sent  to  him ; 
and  it  was  with  this  excellent  instrument  that 
he  afterwards  made  all  his  interesting  observa- 
tions. He  compared  it  with  the  best  English 
and  German  microscopes,  and  even  with  a  very 
large  one  made  by  Adams,  and  always  found  it 
superior  to  them  all.  Hi.-;  microscopic  re- 
searches soon  conducted  him  to  the  study  of  ihc 
natural  history  of  insects,  but  the  course  he 
pursued   was    often    determined    by  accident. 


Baker's  description  of  certain  water-insects  in. 
duced  him  to  explore  the  ditches,  rivulets,  and 
ponds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and 
by  the  infusion  of  various  vegetable  productions 
he  was  enabled  to  animate  for  the  eye,  assisted 
by  the  microscope,  many  apparently  dead  parts 
of  nature.  He  wrote  down  his  observ.itions  for 
liis  own  private  use,  and  caused  many  of  the 
objccti  he  saw  to  be  delineated.  He  bestowed 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  wheel-insects, 
which  he  found  in  great  abunilance  in  the  water 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  and  in 
these  anim.ilcula  he  remarked  many  phenomena 
which  had  escipcd  the  notice  of  Baker  and 
others.  As  he  employed  half  a  year  in  observ- 
ing them,  and  collected  and  transcribi'd  with 
great  care  all  his  observations,  these  observa- 
tions formed  the  commencement  of  his  writ- 
ings on  natural  history.  By  the  advice  of  some 
of  his  friends  he  arranged  them  into  order,  and 
published  them  in  the  Hanoverian  M.igazinc. 
This  attempt  met  with  a  reception  f.ir  beyond 
his  expectation  ;  he  received  letters  from  va- 
rious learned  men  with  whom  he  never  before 
had  any  intercourse,  and  particularly  from  Alar- 
tini,  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  Berlin,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  maintained  an  epistolary 
correspondence.  Tlie  first  summer  which  he 
devoted  to  this  agreeable  occupation  opened 
for  him  a  new  fieKl  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  He  observed,  in  particular,  the  tree- 
louse -and  the  fresh-water  polype,  and  made  a 
great  many  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  Litter, 
though  Bonnet,  Trembley,  and  Rosel,  had  be- 
fore v.rittcn  on  the  same  subject.  He  translat- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  Bonnet's  Trc.itise  on  In- 
sectology, which  was  the  first  work  he  publish- 
ed, and  wiiich  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  natur.iiists.  After  this  period  he  publish- 
ed various  papers  in  the  Berlin  Miscellany,  of 
which  his  friend  Martini  was  editor.  In  his 
firvt  researches  he  paid  no  farther  attention  to 
systematic  knowledge  than  to  procure  Informa- 
tion, from  some  book  or  friend,  re  pecting  the 
n.ime  and  character  of  the  difftrent  animsls 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  observation.  ^  He 
however  soon  found  th;.t  systematic  knowledge 
was  necessary,  and  thciefore  ho  began  :o  study 
Linnxus.  He  m.idc  hinijclf  completely  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lin:i.\;an  arrangement  in  the 
course  of  two  years  ;  and  by  consulting  at  the 
same  time  all  tae  other  authors  on  the  subjf  ct, 
he  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  all  tlie  later 
discoveries,  "vhich  mms  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  f.itur<'  r«  searches.  This  method  he  em- 
ployed till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  it  are 
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his  "  Entomological  Collections,"  intended  as  a 
supplement   to   Linnxus,   which  appeared    be- 
tween 1 77 1  and  1781,  in  four  parts,  and  which 
excited  the  astonishment  of  those  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject.     The   same  plan  he  after- 
wards adopted  in  regard  to  other  classes  of  tlie 
animal  kingdom.     His  friend  Dr.   Wagler,   of 
Brunswick,   who   during   tlie   latter  part  of  his 
life  had  applied   to   microscopical  observations, 
being  a  great  anatomist,  recommended  to  him 
an   examination    of    the    intestines   of   animal 
bodies,  as  likely  to  afford  a  new  field  for  his 
researches.      Goeze    was    immediately    struck 
with  this   idea  ;  and   by  an  indefatigable  use  of 
every  opportunity  of  dissection  which  came  in 
his  way,  he  became  possessed  of  a  multitude  of 
tape  and  other  worms  from  the  human  body 
and  from  animals,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a 
most  valuable    collection,   which    he    daily  in- 
creased by  dissecting  the  intestines  of  quadru- 
peds, fish,  and  birds.     All  curious  objects  he 
prepared   with   great   dexterity,  examined  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  caused  drawings  to  be'made 
of  them.      This    gave    rise    to   his   celebrated 
work  on  the  natural  history  of  intestinal  worms: 
"  Versuch  liber  die  Naturgeschichte  der  Einge- 
weide  Wurmer,"  published,  in  quarto,  in  1782, 
with  forty-four  plates.     Tliis  original  work,  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  medical 
art,  contributed  not   a  little  to  increase  his  re- 
putation as  a  naturalist,  and  entitles  him  to  an 
honourable    place    among    the    discoverers    of 
modern  times.     About  the  year  1 783  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children   induced  him   to  publish 
some  small  works  on  natural  history  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  it.     Be- 
ing an  agreeable  writer,  these  productions  were 
well  received,  and   particularly  on   account  of 
the  simple  and  familiar  manner  in  which  he 
inculcates   the  principles   of  religion  and   mo- 
rality.    Though  study  and  writing  engaged  so 
much  of  his  time,  he  did  not   suffer  them  to 
deprive  him  of  domestic  and  social  enjoyments. 
Ke  laboured   with   such    ease    and   expedition, 
that  he  often  wrote  a  sheet  of  print-copy  in  a 
forenoon,    especially    when    his    activity    was 
d'jubled  by  any  new  discovery  or  other  favour- 
able circumstance.    When  he  had  communicat- 
ed to  the  public  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  intestinal  worms,  he  sent  the  collection  to 
I'avia,  where  it  was  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
as   he  found  himself  incapable,  on  account  of 
age   and   infirmity,  to   continue   his   labours  in 
that  department.     A  few  weeks  after  the  bar- 

fain  was  concluded   he  received  a  letter  from 
)r.  Hunter,  who  offered  him    1 800  dollars  for 
the  collection ;  but  this  offer  arrived  too  late. 


Though  Goeze  suffered  sometimes  from  hy- 
pochondriac affections,  he  was  never  danger- 
ously ill  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  in  the  left 
side  and  breast,  the  first  symptoms  of  which 
made  their  appearance  .ibout  the  year  1786. 
This  weakness,  as  he  had  to  preach  every 
Sunday,  made  him  wish  for  some  charge  tiiat 
required  less  exertion.  This  wish  was  soon 
gratified,  by  the  interest  of  Anna  Amelia,  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  paid  him  a  visit 
to  see  his  natural  curiosities  :  he  obtained  the 
diaconate  of  the  principal  church  of  Quedling- 
burg,  and  lie  entered  on  his  new  office  in  high 
spirits,  and  with  the  hope  of  living  some  years 
in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  but  his 
disorder  increasing,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1786.      SchiichtegrM's  Necrology. — J. 

GOGUET,  Antony-Yves,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, was  born  in  17 1 6  at  Paris,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  an  advocate.  After  his  education  was 
finished,  he  purchased  the  place  of  a  counsellor 
to  the  parliament.  He  was  not  a  man  of  bril- 
liant parts  \  but  an  assiduous  application  to  study 
enabled  him  to  produce,  in  1758,  a  work  of 
great  reputation,  entitled  "  Origine  des  Loix, 
dcs  Arts,  des  Sciences,  &  de  leur  Progrcs  chez 
les  anciens  Pcuples,"  three  volumes,  410. ;  re- 
printed in  1778,  in  six  volumes  i2mo.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  this  perform- 
ance the  author  treats  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  from  the  creation  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  displays  much  erudition  in 
his  historical  discussions,  though  less  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  than  might  have  been  wish- 
ed. He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  literary  credit 
he  acquired,  dying  of  the  small  pox  in  1758,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  He  had  made  a  com- 
mencement of  a  great  work  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Laws,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  in 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 
Goguet  was  a  man  of  much  private  worth,  mo- 
dest and  unassuming,  but  very  sensible  both  to 
praise  and  censure  as  an  author.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

GOLDAST,  Melchior  Heimensfeld,  a 
learned  and  laborious  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Bischoffs-zcll  in  Switzer- 
land. He  studied  the;  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  but 
his  chief  profession  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
a  man  of  letters.  He  frequently  changed  liis 
residence,  and  shewed  marks  of  a  capricious 
temper,  which  prevented  him  from  thriving  in 
the  world.  After  a  life  of  poverty,  he  died  in 
1635.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  compila- 
tions, were  esteemed  hy  the  learned  of  his  time. 
The  principal  are,  "  Monarchia  Sancti  Imperii 
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Romani,"  three  volumes  folio,  1611-14;  a 
collection  of  treatises  on  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  empire :  "  Alamanix 
Scriptores,"  three  volumes  folio,  1730:  "  Coni- 
nieiitarius  de  Bohemia:  Regno,"  4to. ;  "  Infor- 
matio  de  Statu  Bohcmi;T;  quoad  Jus,"  4to. : 
"  Sybilla  Francica,"  4to  •,  a  collection  of  pieces 
relative  to  the  maid  of  Orleans :  "  Scriptores 
Rerum  Suevicarum,"  410. :  "  CollcctioConsuetu- 
dinuni  &  Legum  Imperialium,"  folio  :  "  Poli- 
tica  Imperialia,"  two  volumes  folio.  A  col- 
lection of  letters,  written  to  him  by  several  mtni 
of  learning,  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  16S8. 
hajle.      Mareri. — A. 

GOLDMAN,  Nicholas,  an  able  German 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  Silesia, 
in  the  year  1623,  and  died  at  Lcyden  in  1665. 
He  was  tlie  author  of  several  works  of  merit,  of 
■which  those  most  generally  known  and  esteemed 
are,  "  Elementa  Architecturas  Miiitaris,"  1643, 
8vo.  ;  "  De  Usu  Proportionarii  Circuli  -,"  a  trea- 
tise *'  De  Stylometricis,"  1662;  and  another 
treatise  "  On  Architecture,"  which  Leonard- 
Christopher  Sturm  published  at  AVolfenbuttel, 
in  1696,  accompanied  with  numerous  excel- 
lent engravings,  and  the  life  of  the  author. 
Mortri. — M. 

GOLDONI,  Charlks,  an  eminent  writer 
of  comedy,  was  born  in  1707  at  Venice,  of 
which  city  his  father  -was  a  physician.  His 
propensity  to  the  drama  appeared  in  his  child- 
hood, and  it  was  encouraged  by  his  father, who 
erected  a  theatre  in  his  own  house,  at  which 
young  Goldoni  with  a  few  of  his  companions 
were  performers.  Comic  writers  were  his  study 
as  soon  as  he  could  read,  and  he  sketched  apian 
of  a  comedy  of  his  own  invention  when  only 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  sent  to  learn  rheto- 
ric at  the  Jesuifb'  college  of  Perugia,  and  philo- 
jophy  at  Rimini.  He  attended,  however,  more 
to  the  stage  than  to  Aristotle  or  Quintilian,  and 
he  made  an  elopement  from  the  l.'.tter  place  with 
the  company  of  comedians  at  their  removal  to 
Chiozza.  11  is  father  in  vain  tried  to  initiate 
him  in  his  own  profession,  and  in  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate. His  warm  imagination  was,  however, 
so  much  affected  at  a  church-ceremony,  that  he 
resolved  to  turn  capuchin  ;  but  this  hasty  deter- 
mination was  soon  set  aside  by  the  mirth  and  dis- 
sipation of  Venice-  After  his  father's  death  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother  to  take  up  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  at  Venice,  for  a  mainte- 
nance. Some  circumstance  caused  him  to  quit 
ihe  bar,  and  he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  the  Venetian  resident  as  his  se- 
cretary. There  he  brought  out  his  first  piece 
for  the  stage,  entitled  "  11  Gondoliere  Vcnezi- 


ano  ;"  and  soon  after,  removing  to  Verona,  he 
attached  himself  to  a  company  of  players  thtre, 
for  whom  he  composed  several  pieces.  He  ac- 
coinpanied  them  to  Genoa,  fell  in  love,  and 
married.  He  next  came  to  Venice,  and  set  him- 
self seriously  to  reform  the  Italian  stage,  which 
was  then  overrun  with  low  farce  and  indecent 
buffoonery.  He  studied  the  true  comedv  of 
character,  and  confined  his  representations  within 
the  limits  of  nature  and  decorum.  Piobubly 
with  a  view  of  improving  his  language,  he  vi- 
sited Tuscany,  and  resided  some  time  at  Flo- 
rence and  Pisa.  He  again  returned  to  Venice  ; 
and  such  was  his  industry  and  fertility,  that  he 
is  said  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  have 
produced  sixteen  comedies,  besides  forty-two 
other  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  among  these 
arc  reckoned  some  of  his  best  performances. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in 
1753,  in  ten  volumes  8vo.  An  edition  under 
the  title  ot  the  "  New  Comic  Theatre"  con- 
tained several  more  pieces,  and  in  the  year  1761 
his  new  pieces  amounted  to  fifty-nine.  At  that 
period  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris  to  make-  an 
engagement  for  two  years  as  composer  for  that 
st^ge.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  that  capital ; 
but  his  first  attempt  to  substitute  sober  comedy 
to  pantomimic  drollery  was  not  successful,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
ceived character  of  that  theatre  in  his  subsequent 
compositions,  of  which  twenty-four  were  the 
product  of  his  engagement.  When  it  was 
finished,  and  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Italy, 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  court,  and  the 
appointment  of  Italian  master  to  the  princesses. 
Pie  had  lodgings  in  Versailles,  and  a  pension, 
which,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to  lay  aside 
writing  for  the  stage.  He  even,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  ventured  upon  the  arduous  task  of 
composing  in  a  foreign  language,  and  brought 
out  at  the  court  theatre  his  French  comedy  of 
"  Le  Bourru  Bienfaisant,"  which  met  with 
extraordinary  success.  It  was  followed  by 
*'  L'Avare  Fasteux."  On  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  he  was  appointed  Italian  teacher  to 
the  princesses  Clotilde  and  Elizabeth.  Infirm- 
ities at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court 
and  retire  to  Paris,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
in  his  old  age  to  be  deprived  of  his  pension,  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and  reduced  to 
indigence.  The  French  nation  was  about  to 
make  him  honourable  amends  when  he  died, 
in  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Goldoni, 
though  he  wrote  with  too  much  rapidity  to  at- 
tain the  highest  rank  in  his  class,  yet  possessed 
real  talents  for  comedy.     He  has  been  termed 
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the  Mollere  of  Italy,  but  the  title  is  somewhat 
too  flattering.  Voltaire  in  one  of  his  letters 
styles  him  "  the  painter  of  nature,"  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  nature  is  often  mere  com- 
mon life.  His  dialogue  is  sprightly  and  easvi 
and  his  pieces  have  generally  a  moral  tendency. 
His  collected  works  were  printed  at  Le;:;horn  in 
thirty-one  volumes  8vo.  1788-91.  Accmint  of 
Gcldcni  ly  Mr.  Damiaiii,  hi  Alo'Uhly  ALigaz. 
Part  I.   1798.— A. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,    an  eminent  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  (according 
to  his  epitaph)  in  1731,  at  a  place  called  Pallas, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland ;  according 
to  another  account,  at  Elphin,  in  1 729.    Pie  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  \vl\o  gave  him  a  literary 
education,  and  sent  him   at  an  early  period  to 
Dublin  college.     Being  designed  for   the  medi- 
cal profession,  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  175 1,  where  he  continued  till  tlie 
beginning   of  1754-     It   is  probable,    from  the 
slight  tincture   of    science   which  he  seems   to 
have  acquired,  that  he  paid    little  attention  to 
the  studies  of  the  place  -,  and  his  turn  to  dissi- 
pation may  be  inferred  from  the  clandestine  re- 
treat he  was  obliged  to  make  from  Edinburgh  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  a  debt,  said  to  have  been 
contracted  as  surety  for  a  fellow-student,  but  in 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
personal  share.     His  escape  was  intercepted  at 
Sunderland,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  two  fellow-collegians  for  his  release  from 
confinement.     Under   these   unfavourable  aus- 
nices  he  launched  into  the  world,  and  in  spite 
of  penury  resolved  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a 
visit  to  the  continent.     He  embarked  for  Hol- 
land,   travelled  through   Flanders  and   part  of 
Germany,  passed  some  time  at  the  universities 
of  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  at  tlie  latter  of  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  physic,  and 
thence  accompanied  an   English  gentleman   to 
Geneva.     At  tliat  city  he  was  engaged,  as  tra- 
velling tutor   to   a   young  man  who  had   lately 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  destitute  of  a  proportional  liberality  of 
mind.     'I'hcy  disagreed  and  parted  in  the  South 
of  France  -,  and  Goldsmith  was  left  to  contend 
as  he  could  with  the  hardships  of  indigence  in  a 
foreign  country.     But  these  were  not  new  to 
him,  and  he  found  means  to  get  back  to  England 
in  the  beginning  of  1758.     In  a  great  part  of 
those  peregrinations  he  appears  to  have  trusted 
for  support  to  his  own  casual  efforts.      He  had 
learning   enough  to  ensure  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion at  the   monasteries  ;  arJ  his  German-flute 
seldom   failed   to   procure   him   a  meal   and    a 
night's  lodging  from  the  simple  peasantry,  who 


were  delighted  with  strains  which  a  politer  audi- 
ence would  have  treated  with  disdain.  A  vigor- 
ous constitution  enabled  him  to  resist  the  fatigues 
of  pedestrian  travel  and  tlie  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  much 
gratification  from  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the 
diiTerent  forms  of  human  life  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind ;  but  there  were,  doubt- 
less, many  solitary  hours  in  which  he  sensibly 
felt  those  circumstances  of  his  situation  which 
form  the  pathetic  exordium  of  iiis  "  Traveller:" 

Kemote,  unfriendly,  melancholy,  slow. 

His  arrival  at  London  with  a  few  pence  in  his 
pocket  was  not  likely  to  be  the  termination  of 
his  pecuniary  distresses.     His  uncouth  appear- 
ance rendered  unsuccessful  his  application  to  se- 
veral apothecaries  to  be  received  as  a  journey- 
man, and  he  could  obtain  no  better  employment 
than  that  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
chemist  near  Fish-street-hill.     Luckily  he  dis- 
covered the   residence  of  his  old  college-friend 
and  countryman  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  liberally  shared 
his  purse  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  countenance 
which  probably  was  the  cause  of  his  being  re- 
commended as  an   usher  to  Dr.   Milner,  who 
kept  an  academy  at  Peckham.     He   remained, 
however,  but  a  short  time  in  that  situation,  and 
then  took   lodgings  in  London  with  a  view  o£ 
following  the  profession  of  an  author.     Some  of 
his  first  employments  were  tliose  of  occupying  a 
department  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  writ- 
ing periodical  papers  in  the  Public  Ledger.     He 
also  published  a  weekly  pamphlet,entitled  "The 
Bee,"  and  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Po- 
lite Learning  in  Europe."  He  had  been  for  some 
years  exercising  his  pen  in  obscurity,  when,  in 
1 765,hesuddenlyblazed  out  asapoet  inhis  "Tra- 
veller, or  a  Prospect  of  Society."  This  perform- 
ance had  lain  by  him  some  years  in  manuscript, 
and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  enlarged  and  finished  it  for  publication.    That 
great  critic  liberally  and  justly  said  that  "  there 
.  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time." 
The  public  were  equally  sensible  of  its   merit, 
and  it  conferred  upon  him  a  celebrity  which  gave 
him  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  characters  of  the  time.     The  con- 
sequence Goldsmith  obtained  by  this  happy  ef- 
fort seems  to  have  given  him  singular  notions  of 
his  future  prospects  :  he  dressed  like  a  physician, 
abstained   from   his  usual   places  of  pleasurable 
resort,  and  affected  a  dignity  which  he  was  little 
qualified  to  sustain.     If  he  had  any  idea,  how- 
ever, of  figuring  in  a   medical  capacity,  it  was 
probably  short-lived  ;  for  he  continued  assidu- 
ously  to  pursue  his  literary  career.     In   1766 
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was  published  his  novel  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  had  been  sold  to  a  bookseller  some 
years b>;foie,  but  had  been  kept  back  as  the  work 
of  an  unknown  writer,  and  exciting  no  sanguine 
expectations  of  success.  It  was  received  with 
merited  applause,  and  has  ever  since  boruc  a 
distinguished  rank  among  similar  compositions. 
lie  now  took  rooms  in  the  Temple,  and  at  the 
same  tiine  joine;i  with  a  friend  in  a  country- 
house.  At  tlie  latter  he  composed  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  and  successful  works,  a  "  History 
of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Noble- 
man to  his  Son,"  two  volumes  i2mo.  The 
elegance  and  liberal  spirit  of  this  liistorical  sketch 
caused  it  to  be  generally  attributed  to  lord  Lyttle- 
ton.  1  hat  he  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  comic 
humour  he  had  proved  by  his  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  it  was  further  evinced  by  his  comedy 
of  "  The  Goodnatured  Man,"  acted  at  Covcnt- 
Garden  in  1768.  Yet  the  piece  was  not  very 
successful ;  whicli  might  partly  be  attributed  to 
defects  of  plot  and  ignorance  of  dramatic  effect, 
partly  to  the  fondness  for  sentimental  writing, 
which  then  characterised  the  public  taste.  By 
gratifying  this  passion,  Kelly  had  about  the  same 
time  obtained  great  applause  for  his  "  False  De- 
licacy ;"  and  this  success  for  ever  lost  him  the 
friendship  of  Goldsmith,  in  whose  composition 
envy  had  an  unhappy-predominance.  A  "  Ro- 
man History,"  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  and  a 
"  History  of  England,"  in  four  volumes  8vo., 
displayed  his  industry  at  this  period,  and  pro- 
cured him  money,  if  not  fame.  A  periodical 
publication,  called  "The  Gentleman's  Journal," 
in  which  he  bore  a  share  witli  several  other 
writers,  enjoyed  but  a  short  life,  dying,  as  he 
said,  "  of  too  many  doctors." 

His  poetical  fame  reached  its  summit  in  i  770, 
by  the  publication  of  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
a  charming  piece,  which  was  universally  admir- 
ed. The  price  offered  for  it  by  the  bookseller 
(viz.  lool.)  appeared  to  him  so  exorbitantly 
great,  being  nearly  five  shillings  a  couplet,  that 
he  refused  at  first  to  take  it ;  but  the  sale  the 
poem  met  witli  convinced  him  that  lie  might 
fairly  appropriate  that  sum  out  of  tlie  profit. 
'I'his  incident  proves,  that  whatever  his  vanity 
might  be,  he  was  capable  of  making  a  modest 
estimate  of  his  labonrs.  His  spleen  against  sen- 
timental comedy  incited  him  to  make  a  bold  ef- 
fort to  bring  back  the  relish  of  the  public  for 
broad  humour;  and  in  i  772  he  produced  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night." 
The  characters  and  plot  of  this  piece  certainly 
make  a  near  approach  to  farce;  yet  such  was  its 
comic  power,  that  the  spectators  were  tickled 
into  good  humour,  and  received  it  with  uncom- 
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mon  favour.  Goldsmith  cleared  a  considerable 
sum  by  liis  play,  and  it  is  still  occasionally  re- 
presented to  applauding  audiences.  This  was  a 
gainful  year  to  him  ;  yet  thoughtless  profusion, 
of  which  the  most  respectable  part  was  incon- 
siderate bounty  to  authors  and  other  acquaint- 
ance in  distress  ;  together  with  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  gaming  ;  left  him  considerably  in  debt 
at  the  close  of  it.  As  no  writer  can  rely  ujion 
original  productions  for  the  supply  of  conatant 
wants,  he  continued  to  exercise  liis  industry  in 
compilation.  Besides  a  "  Grecian  History,"  he 
supplied  the  booksellers  with  "  A  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,"  in  eight  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  1774.  Goldsmith  was  by  no  means 
a  man  of  science,  but  he  possessed  good  taste 
and  a  charming  style  ;  and  with  the  help  of  Buf- 
fon  and  other  writers  he  produced  a  work  that 
was  both  amusing  and  instructive,  errors  except- 
ed- Such  was  the  confidence  he  acquired  in  his 
skill  at  compilation,  that  he  formed  a  plan  for  a 
much  greater  work;  no  less  than  an  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  which  he 
was  to  receive  assistance  from  some  of  his  li- 
terary friends  ;  but  this  and  all  other  schemes 
were  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death.  A  despond- 
ence of  mind,  probably  owing  to  consciousness 
of  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs,  had  been  secretly 
preying  upon  liim,  when,  in  March,  1774,  he 
was  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  a  low  fever. 
An  over-dose  of  a  powerful  remedy,  taken  upon 
his  own  judgment,  brought  him  to  such  a  ^tate 
of  debility,  that  he  sunk  under  the  disease  on  the 
tenth  day,  April  4.  He  was  buried  with  little 
attendance  in  the  Temple  church-yard  ;  and  a 
monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster-abbey,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Doctor  Goldsmith  (so  lie  was  usually  styled, 
though  only  M.l'i.)  was  a  man  of  little  correct- 
ness eitlier  in  his  conduct  or  opinions,  and  was 
rather  admired  for  his  genius  and  beloved  for  his 
benevolence,  than  solidly  esteemed.  The  best 
part  of  his  moral  character  was  a  warmiJi  of 
sensibility,  which  made  him  in  all  fortunes  ready 
to  sh;ne  liis  purse  with  tlie  indigent,  and  ren- 
dered him  in  his  w  ritings  the  C(jnstant  advocate 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  worst  feature 
was  a  malignant  envy  and  jealousy  of  successful 
rivals,  which  he  often  displayed  in  a  manner  not 
less  ridiculous  than  offensive.  He  wa»  one  of 
those  who  are  much  happier  in  the  use  of  the 
pen  than  of  the  tongue  :  lii.s  conversation  was 
generally  confused,  and  not  seldom  absurd;  and 
the  wits  with  whom  he  kept  company  seem  ra- 
ther to  have  made  him  their  butt,  than  to  have 
listened  to  him  as  an  equal.     Yet,  perhaps,  no 
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writer  of  his  time  was  possessed  of  more  true  hu- 
mour, or  was  capable  of  more  poignancy  in  mark- 
ing the  foibles  of  imlividuals.   This  last  taknt  he 
lias  displayed  in  a  very  amusing  manner   in   his 
unfinished  poem  of  "  Retaliation,"  written  as  a 
kind  of  retort  to  the  jocular  attacks  made  upon 
him  in  the  literary  club.    Under  the  mask  of  epi- 
taphs, he  has  given  masterly  sketches  of  some 
of  the  principal  members,  with  a  mixture  of  se- 
rious praise  and  good-humoured  raillery  -,  though 
now  and  tlien  verging   in  the  latter  to  tartness. 
His  character  of  Gavrick  is  particularly  severe, 
and  was  so  much  felt   by  that  vain   and  witty 
actor  as  to  provoke  a  still  severer  return  in  kind  ; 
and  it  is   not  probable  that  any  real  friendship 
could  subsist  between  them  after  those  hostilities. 
Goldsmith's  literary  fame  stands  highest  as  a 
poet,  in  which  character  a  place  may  be  given 
him  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  minor  class,  un- 
derstanding, too,  the  term  mhm-  rather  with  re- 
lation  to  the  quantity,  than  the  excellence,   of 
compositions.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  point 
out   in    the  whole    compass  of  English  poetry 
pieces  that  are  read  with  more  delight  than  "  The 
•iVaveller,"  and  "  The  Deserted  \'illage."    The 
elegance  of  the  versification;  the  force  and  splen- 
dour, yet  simplicity,  of  the  diction  ;  the  happy 
inixture  of  animated    sentiment    with  glowing 
description  ;  are  calculated  to  please  equally  the 
refined  and  the  uncultivated  taste.     The  moral 
and  philosophical   views  of  society  they  exhibit 
are,    indeed,    objectionable ;    for   accuracy    in 
those  points,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was 
never  our  author's   qualification  ;  yet  upon  the 
whole  they  exert  a  favourable  influence  over  the 
heart.     In  addition  to  these  capital  works,  his 
pleasing  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  and  some  short 
humorous  and  miscelLmeous  pieces,   complete 
the  catalogue  of  his  performances  in  verse.     As 
a  prose  writer  he  deserves  high  praise  for  style, 
which  he  adapts  with  great  felicity  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  which,  whether   elevated  or  plain,  is 
-always  clear,  pure,  and  unaffected.  As  a  thinker, 
he  has  no  great  claim   to  depth   or  originality  ; 
and  his  humour,  though  lively  and  entertaining, 
is  apt  to  i-un   into  extravagance.     Many   of  his 
compil.nions  have  all  the  merit  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  works  of  that  kind  ;  and  his  historical 
abridgments  have  proved  very  useful  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.     Dr.   Johnson's  encomium  in 
his  epitaph  may  be  admitted  as  a  just  summary 
of  his  literary  character  -,  "  Qui  nullum  fere  scri- 
bendi  genus  non  tetigif,  nullum  qucd  tetigltnon 
ornavit"' — Who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writ- 
ing untouched,    and  adorned  all   he    touched. 
Ann.    Ftgister.     Eurcf.  Mngaz.     Life  piifixtd 
■to  Poems. —  A. 


GOLIUS,  James,  a  learned  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1596.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  university  of  Teyden  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
languages,  of  antiquities,  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  mathematics.  He  particularly  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  celebrated  Ei^pcnius,  the  Ara- 
bic professor,  under  whom  he  acquired  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues.  In  1622 
he  accompanied  an  embassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Morocco,  where  he  presented  to  the 
emperor,  Muley  Zeidan,  a  request  written  in 
Arabic,  which  excited  great  admiration,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  Christian.  The  emperor  desired 
to  see  him,  and  conversed  M-ith  him  in  his  own 
language  ;  while  Golius  replied  in  Spanish,  not 
being  able  to  pronounce  the  Arabic.  After  his 
return,  he  succeeded  to  the  Arabic  professorship 
on  the  death  of  Erpenius  in  1624.  He  obtained 
permission  in  1625  to  travel  in  the  Levant,  and 
passed  more  than  a  year  at  Aleppo,  whence  he 
made  excursions  into  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Thence  he  travelled  by  land  to  Constantinople, 
at  which  capital  he  made  friends  who  procured 
him  access  to  several  libraries.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics; 
and  he  returned  to  Leyden  in  1629,  and  sat 
down  to  the  duties  of  liis  double  office.  He  died 
in  1 667,  after  having  with  great  credit  filled  his 
laborious  station  nearly  forty  years,  and  passed 
through  all  the  academical  honours.  Oriental 
literature  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  learned 
works.  He  published  the  "  Saracen  History  of 
Elmacin,"  the  version  of  which  was  begun  by 
Erpenius,  and  completed  by  himself :  also,  a 
"  Life  of  Tamerlan,"  1636,  written  by  an  emi- 
nent Arabian  author  ;  "  The  Astronomical  Ele- 
ments of  Alfergan,"  with  a  new  version  and 
learned  commentaries ;  an  "  Arabic  Lexicon," 
1659-,  and  a  "  Persian  Dictionary,"  printed  in 
London.  Late  in  life  he  studied  the  Chinese, 
and  became  able  to  read  books  in  that  oifEcult 
iMiguage.     Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

GOLIUS,  Peter,  a  learned  Dutch  Carme- 
lite monk,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  born  at  Leyden,  but  in  what  year  we 
arc  not  informed.  He  entered  when  young 
among  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  of  the  re- 
formed order  of  St.  Theresa,  when  he  took  the 
name  of  Celestike  de  Sai  nte  Liduvine.  Like 
his  brother,  he  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  taught  it  in  the  seminary 
belonging  to  his  order  at  Rome,  where  those 
monks  were  educated  who  were  intended  to  be 
sent  on  missions  info  the  East.  By  the  choice 
of  his  superiors,  our  Golius  was  destined  to  tliat 
service ;  and,  after  visiting  every  part  of  Syria 
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and  Palestine,  founded  a  monastery  of  liis  order 
on  mount  Libanus,  over  which  he  presided  un- 
tiUhe  was  recalled  to  Rome.  In  that  city  he 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  principal  assistants 
of  Sergius  Risius,  a  maronite,  and  archbishop  of 
Damascus,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Ara- 
bic Bible,  which,  after  the  death  of  that  prelate, 
was  published  in  167 1,  by  tlie  <lircction  of  the 
college  De  Pv:pagimda  ;  and  he  had  tlie  principal 
share  in  correcting  theproof  sheets  of  that  work. 
Soon  after  it  was  completed,  lie  was  appointed 
by  the  general  of  the  order,  visitor  of  the  mis- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  lie  died  while  fulfil- 
ing  with  great  zeal  tlie  duties  of  that  appoint- 
ment, at  Surat,  about  the  year  1673.  He  was 
the  author  of  translations  into  Arabic  of  "  The 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,"  1663 ;  "  Sermons  upon  the  Evangelists;"  an 
historic  "  Discourse  of  St.  Gregory  of  Uecapolis;" 
several  small  devotional  pieces  ;  and  a  translation 
from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  of  "  A  Collection 
of  Parables  and  Proverbs,"  taken  from  different 
Arabic  writers.   Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GOLZIUS,  Hubert,  an  eminent  antiquary, 
born  at  Venloo  in  1526,  '  was-  the  son  of 
Roger  Goltz,  a  painter  of  Wirrtzburg.  Hu- 
bert was  instructed  in  his  father's  art,  and  at 
the  same  time  applied  to  the  study  of  polite  li- 
terature, history,  and  antiquities.  He  particu- 
larly cultivated  the  knowledge  of  medals  and  in- 
scriptions, and  spRred  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pence  in  this  pursuit.  He  resided  for  some 
years  at  Antwerp,  whence,  in  1558,  he  remov- 
ed to  Bruges.  1  le  took  several  journeys  through 
the  Low-countries,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
cvery-whcre  finding  access  to  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  and  enriching  his  collection  with  the 
monuments  of  anti(]uity.  His  reputation  ob- 
tained for  him  tlie  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  and  other  persons  of  rank.  He  died 
at  Bruges  in  1583.  Golzius  was  a  printer, 
p.iintcr,  and  engraver  in  wood,  as  well  as  a 
writer.  He  published  "  Fasti  Romani  ex  Anti- 
quis  numismatibus  &  marmoribus,"  folio  •. 
"  Iconcs  Imp.  Romanorum  &  series  Austriaco- 
rum,"  folio ; — these  are  elligies  of  emperors  from 
medals,  &e.  from  Julius  Casar  to  Charles  V.  : 
*'  Julii  CjEsaris  &  Augusti  Vit.  ex  numismati- 
bus :"  "  Sicilia  &  Magna  Gra"ciaex  numismat." 
folio  ;  a  work  of  gre;;t  erudition  and  much  es- 
teemeil :  "  Fasti  Consularcs :"  "  Thesaurus  An- 
tiquitatum."  All  liis  works  were  printed  to- 
gether at  Antwerp,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
1645  and  1708. — A. 

HENRY  (iOLTZlUS,  or  Colts,  born  at 
Mulbracht  in  the  duchy  of  Julicrs  in  1558,  was 


an  eminent  engraver,  and  published  many  prints 
from  designs    brought   from   Italy,  which    are' 
iwuch  esteemed.     He  died  in   161 7.      Mircri. 
NoHV.  Diet.  Hist.— h.       '•  . 

GOMAR,  Francis,  the  celebrattd  opponent 
of  Arminius,  and  from  whom  the  calviiiis'ic 
party  in  Holland  received  the  name  of  Gomnristi,' 
M'as  born  at  Bruges,  iii  the  year  1563.  His  pa- 
rents having  embraced  the  protestant  religion, 
retired  into  the  palatinate  in  the  year  1578,  for 
the  sake  of  professing  tbeir  principles  In  peace 
and  security.  Young  Gomar  was  now  sent  to 
the  university  of  Strasburg,  where  for  three  years 
he  was  placed  under  the  instructions  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Sturm  ;  after  which  he  went  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  Newstadt,  whither  the  pro- 
fessors of  Heidelberg  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
by  tlie  elector  Lewis,  because  they  v/ere  not  Lu- 
therans. Towards  the  end  of  tiit  year  1582  he 
took  a  journey  into  England,  and  attended  the 
divinity  lectures  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  tlie  year  1584.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  he  spent  at  Heidelberg,  where  the  re- 
formed professors  had  been  reinstated  in  their 
employments  on  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis; 
in  which  place  he  applied  himself,  with  great 
assiduity  and  success,  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Hebrew  languages.  In 
the  year  i  587  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  co'ngregation  at  l-'rankfott,  and 
continued  to  discharge  his  ministerial  functions 
in  that  connection  until  the  year  1593,  when  his 
flock  was  entirely  dispersed  by  persecution.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair 
of  theological  professor  at  Leyden  ;  and  after  he 
had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Heidelberg,  entered  on  the  duties  of 
that  new  employment.  From  this  time  nothing 
is  related  concerning  Iiim  worthy  of  particular 
mention  before  the  year  1603,  when  James  Ar- 
minius was  appointed  his  colleague  in  the  pro- 
fessorsliip  of  tlivinity.  This  celebrated  m.'.nh,!d 
no  sooner  entered  on  his  office,  than  he  openly 
declared  and  maintained  his  opinions  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  Calvin,  and  made  many  converts 
in  the  university.  He  soon,  however,  met  with 
a  zealous  and  violent  adversary  in  Gomar,  who 
disputed  with  him  in  the  schools  of  Leydon  ; 
published  treatises  to  excite  tlie  orthodox  to  make 
a  firm  staml  against  his  doctrines,  which  he  re- 
presented to  be  profane  -.uid  impious ;  and  en- 
deavonrod  to  provoke  against  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  states  of  Holland,  before  whom  the 
two  combatants  disputed  twice  iii  the  year  i6od'. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  when  Barncvch  in  a 
short  address  to  them  dcckired  that  he  thanked 
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God  that  their  controversies  did  not  alTect  the 
fundamental   articles  of  the  christian  rehgion, 
Gouiar  protested,  "  that  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  throne  of  God  with   Arminius's  er- 
rors •,"  by  wliich  protestation  he  virtually  assum- 
ed the  seat  of  infallibility,  and  presumptuously 
set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy.     In  our  articles  Arminius  and  Epis- 
copius,  we  have  already  related  the  issue   of 
these  disputes.     When,  -upon  the  death  of  Ar- 
minius, Vorstius,  who  was  of  tlie  same  senti- 
ments, was  proposed  to  become  his  successor, 
Gomar  and  his  party  used  all  their  diligence  to 
prevent  his  appointment,  but  without  success. 
This  defeat  determined  Gomar  no  longer  to  con- 
tinue in  a  situation  where  his  adversaries  were 
daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  reputation  ;  Und 
in  the   year  1611  he  resigned  his  post  accord- 
ingly, and  retired  to  Middleburg.     In  that  city 
he  ofBciated  as  minister,  and  delivered  public 
lectures  till  the  year  i6i;|,  when  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  academy  at   Saumur.     After  exercising 
that  employment  for  four  years,  he  removed  to 
the  university  of  Groningen,  where  he  was  first 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He 
was  present  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  the  unjust  nnd  perse- 
cuting decrees  by  which  the  Arminians  were 
condemned,  and  proscribed  as  corrupters  of  the 
true  faith,  and  enemies  to   their   country.     He 
was  also  concerned  in  revising  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  printed   at    Leyden,  with 
notes,  in  the  year  1637.     He  died  at  Gronin- 
gen in    1 64 1,  deservedly    commended    for  his 
great  learning,  particularly  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, but   under  the  reproach  of  having  dis- 
graced his  character  as  a  christian  minister,  by 
his  bigotry  and  intolerance.     The  different  trea- 
tises which  he  wrote  on  controversial  and  other 
subjects  were  collected    together,    ar.d  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  J 64  5.     Bayle.    Mo- 
reri.      Mosh,  Hut.   Ecd.    Sac.    XFII.   sect.  ii. 
pnr.  ii. — M. 

GOMBAULD,  John  Ogier  de,  a  French 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
St.  just  de  Lussac,  in  S,>intonge.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, to  which  he  adhered.  Possessing  more 
quality  than  wealth,  after  finishing  his  educa- 
tion at  Bourdeaux,  he  came  to  Paris  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  and  frequented 
the  court  of  queen  A'lary  de  Medicis.  He  so 
well  ingratiate-il  himself  with  her,  that  he  ob- 
t..incd  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
crowns,  which  the  necessities  of  the  time  after- 


wards, by  repeated  reductions,  brouglit  down  to 
four  hundred,  ill  paid.  He  was  also  gentleman  in 
ordinary  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  had  some  pa- 
trons of  rank ;  yet  he  passed  his  life  in  a  state  little 
above  indigence.  "  Malherbe,"  said  he,  "  died 
poor,  and  I  live  as  he  died."  He  took  a  seat 
among  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  time,  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  tlie  French  academy. 
He  was  so  zealous  for  itsgreat  object,the  purity  of 
the  language,  that  he  once  proposed  to  the  acade- 
micians that  they  should  bind  themselves  by  oath 
to  use  no  words  but  such  as  were  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  society.  Gombauld  was  ready 
at  repartee.  He  had  once  been  reading  a  piece 
of  his  composition  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
remarked,  "  Here  are  some  things  that  I  do  not 
understand :"  "  That  is  not  my  fault,"  replied 
the  poet ;  and  the  cardinal  thought  proper  to 
affect  not  to  hear  him.  His  wit  did  not  leave 
him  in  his  old  age,  for  his  latest  publication  was 
a  collection  of  epigrams.  By  means  of  regu- 
larity and  sobriety  he  protracted  his  life  to  an  ad- 
vanced period,  dying  in  1666.  The  works  of 
this  writer  were  tragedies,  tragicomedies,  pas- 
torals, romances,  sonnets,  epigrams,  &c.  which 
obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  but  are  at  pre- 
sent little  esteemed.  Boileau  reckons  his  sonnets 
among  those  of  which  there  are  scarcely  two  or 
three  good  out  of  a  thousand.  He  also  engaged 
in  theological  controversy,  and  wrote  "  Trea- 
tises and  Letters  concerning  Religion,"  in  fa- 
vour of  the  principles  of  the  Protestants.  Bayk. 
Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

GOMBERVILLE,  Marin  le  Roi,  sieur 
de,  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1599  at  Chev- 
reuse  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  He  made  himself 
known  at  the  age  of  fourteen  by  a  collection  of 
quatrains  in  honour  of  old  age.  Some  romances 
and  other  works  gave  him  a  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  number  of  literary 
men  assembled  by  cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French  acade- 
my. He  pronounced  a  discourse  before  this 
assembly,  of  which  the  thesis  was,  "that  when 
an  age  has  produced  an  excellent  hero,  persons 
are  found  capable  of  praising  him ;"  a  topic 
worthy  of  the  at'.ulatory  spirit  of  the  time  !  At 
the  age  of  forty-five,  a  vis't  which  he  paid  to  the 
recluses  of  the  Port-royal  inspired  him  with  the 
resolution  of  laying  aside  novel-writing,  and 
consecrating  his  pen  to  reUgion.  He  even  adopt- 
ed a  penitentiary  course  of  life ;  but  it  is  said 
that  his  zeal  slackened 'afterwards.  He  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commendation 
by  Flechier,  who  speaks  of  him  as  having  joined 
the  clivistiau  virtues  to  those  of  morality.     He 
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died  in  1674.  His  works  are  :  "  Poesies  Di- 
vc-rses,"  in  the  collection  of  Lomenie  de  Drienne ; 
of  these,  his  sonnets  on  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  on  Solitude,  are  thought  excellent :  Ro- 
mances, viz.  "  Polexandre ;"  "  La  Cytherea  ;" 
"  La  Jeune  Alcidiane  ;"  these  are  hllcd  with 
improbable  events  related  with-  prolixity,  but 
were  for  a  time  popular :  "  Discours  sur  les 
Vertus  &  les  Vices  de  I'Histoire,  &  de  la  Ma- 
niere  de  bien  ecrire;"  a  sensible  and  judicious 
performance :  an  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  de  Nevers,"  with  additions  :  "  A  Re- 
lation of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,"  from  the 
Spanish  :  "  La  Doctrine  des  Meurs  tiree  de  la 
Philosophic  des  Stoiques  ;"  a  work  more  in  re- 
quest for  its  hundred  plates,  than  for  the  hun- 
dred discourses  illustrating  them.  He  wrote  some 
other  pieces,  now  consigned  to  oblivion.  His 
learning  was  superficial;  and  Menage  asserts  that 
he  did  not  understand  Latin,  which,  however, 
he  often  quotes.  Alorcri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GOMEZ  DE  CIVIDAD  REAL,  Alvarez, 
a  modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1488  at  Gua- 
dalaxara  in  Spain.  He  was  page  of  honour  to 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor.  He 
married  a  -natural  daugliter  of  the  duke  d'lnfan- 
tado,  and  died  in  1558.  Gomez  possessed  a 
great  facility  in  writing  Latin  verse,  which  he 
proved  by  several  works  of  considerable  length. 
These  are,  "Thalia  Christiana,"  or  the  Triumph 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  twenty-five  books  ;  "  Musa 
Paulina,  01  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  in  elegiac 
verse  ;  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;"  "  The 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms  ;"  "  De  Principis  Bur- 
gundi  Militia  quam  Velleris  aurei  vocant,  Lib. 
V."  This  last  poem,  on  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  is  reckoned  his  master- piece  ;  indeed,  its 
subject  seems  more  favourable  for  poetry  than 
thobc;  of  the  others,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  he  could  happily  introduce  the 
"  Ovidian  graces"  attributed  to  him.  He  also 
composed  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,  but 
their  reputation  is  not  great.  Bail/ft  Jiigem.  des 
Sjvarif.      Moreri. — A. 

GOMEZ  DE  CASTRO,  Alvarez,  a  native 
of  St.  Eulalia,  near  Toledo,  was  educated  at 
Alcala,  where  he  obtained  a  high  character  for 
learning.  He  was  recommended  to  Philip  II., 
who  engaged  him  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  ot.  Isidore,  which  death  prevented  him 
from  completing.  He  composed  several  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  v.hicli  the  most  esteemed 
is  a  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,"  inserted  in  a 
collection  of  the  writers  on  Spanish  history. 
Gomez  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Mcreri. — A. 

GOMEZ,    Magi>?\len-Angelica  Poiscon 


DE,  born  at  Paris  in  1684,  was  tlie  daughter  of 
Paul  Poisson,  an  actor.  Don  Gabriel  de  Go- 
mez, a  Spanish  gentleman,  married  her  with 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  resource  against  in- 
digence in  her  talents.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  him  for  a  man  of  fortune  ;  but  findintr  her 
mistake,  she  sat  down  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
writing.  Her  fertile  pen  poured  forth  a  great 
variety  of  productions  of  tlic  gallant  and  roman- 
tic class,  which  were  mucli  read  at  the  time, 
and  still  continue  to  furnish  amusement  to  the 
indolent.  Of  these  the  principal  are  :  "  Les 
Journees  Amusantes,"  eight  volumes  izmo. ; 
'*  Anecdotes  Persanes,"  two  volumes  lamo.  ; 
"  Hist.  Secrete  de  la  Conquete  de  Grenade  ;" 
"  Histoire  du  Comte  d'Oxford,  avec  cclle  d'Eus- 
tache  de  St.  Pierre  ;"  "La  Jeune  Alcidi  me  ;" 
"  Les  Cent  nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  eight  volnmes 
1 2mo.  Mad.  de  Gomez  also  wrote  some  tra- 
gedies, but  her  genius  had  not  strength  enough 
for  this  species  of  composition.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  in  1770.  Nsuv,  Diet. 
Hist.— A.. 

GONDEBAUD,  or  Gundoeald,  third  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  though  only  a  barbarian 
ruler  over  barbarians,  deserves  recording  as  a 
legislator.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  either  of 
Gondicaire  or  of  his  son  Gundiac,  and  by  tlie 
massacre  of  his  brother  Chilperic,  after  a  civil 
war  between  them,  obtained  the  crown  of  Bur- 
gundy in  491.  He,  however,  suffered  his 
youngest  brother  Godegesil  to  possess  the  in- 
dependent principality  of  Geneva.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of  assisting 
Odoaccr  against  Thcodoric,  he  entered  Italy, 
and  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  jEmilia  and 
Liguria,  made  a  great  number  of  captives,  many 
of  whom  he  afterwards  liberated  without  ransom, 
at  the  request  of  Epiphanius  bishop  of  Pavia.  In 
499  he  assembled  a  council  at  Lyons  in  order 
to  etFect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catliolics 
and  Arians,  but  without  success.  He  himself 
adhered  to  the  latter  party,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  At  this  time  Clevis  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  had  married  Clotilda  dauf;htcr  of 
Gondcbaud's  murdered  brother  Chilperic,  was 
preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  BurgunJinn 
king.  He  was  joined  by  Godegesil,  whom  he 
had  seduced  from  his  allegiance  to  his  brother ; 
and  entering  Burgundy,  he  defeated  Gondebaud 
at  Dijon.  The  vanquished  king  fled  to  Avig- 
non, where  he  was  besieged  by  Clovis,  but  a 
negociation  being  set  on  foot,  the  Frank  was 
contented  with  rendering  the  Burgundian  tri- 
butary, and  returned  to  his  own  country.  Gon- 
debaud then  revenged  himself  of  his  unfaithful 
brother,  whom  he  surprised  and  put   to  death. 
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.aat  time  he  reigned  penccabljsovcr  the  "  That  the  Spaniards  say  it  is  too  short,  and 
\khoie  Burgundian  nation,  wliom  he  renti^red  call  it  a  very  pretty  compaidivm  of  divinity." 
flourishing  by  tlic  arts  of  civilisation,  and  by  a     M.  Gonet  was  also  the  autlior  of  a  «•  Manualc 


all  causes  of  dispute  ;  yet  they  enjoin  the  bar 
barisin  of  judicial  combats,  which  the  legislator 
justified  as  an  inference  from  the  admitted  doc- 
trine of  the  interference  of  a  particular  pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs.  The  Burgundian 
code,  called,  "  La  Loi  Gombctte,"  has  been 
published  in  several  collections  of  ancient  laws. 


in  folio  ;  and  "  Dissertatio  Theologica  de  Pro- 

babilitate,"  1664,  lanio.   Bayh.    Moreri M. 

GONGORA,  LEW^s,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
poet,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1562.  His  father 
was  Francis  des  Argores ;  his  mother,  EL-anora 
de  Gongora,  of  a  noble  family,  whose  name  the 
son  took.     He  studied  at  iSalamanca,  and,  bcint; 


Gondebaud  died  in  516,  and  it  is  lamented  that  brought  up  to  the  cliurch,  was  made  chaplain 

he  continued  in  the  arian  heresy,  though  he  had  to  the  king,   and  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 

given  frequent  intimations  of  his  intention  to  of  Cordova,  where  he  died  in  1627.     Gongora 

join  the  Catholics,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  obtained  high  reputation  by  his  poems,  of  which 

controlling  tlie  disaffection  of  that  party.     Two  a  volume   in   quarto  was   published   under  the 


of  his  letters,  upon  theological  topics,  to  Avitus 
bishop  of  Vienne,  are  extant.  Univers.  Hist. 
fi'Iorcn .      Gibbon. — A. 

GOXET,  John-Baptist,  a  French  domini- 
can  fri.ir  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Beziers  in  the  year  i6i6.  He  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  life  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  year  1640  was  admitted  to 
tlie  degree  of  doctor  by  the  university  of  Bour- 
deaux.     From   that  time  he  filled  the  chair  of 


title  of  "  Obras  de  Dom.  Louis  de  Gongora-y- 
Argore."  They  consist  of  a  variety  of  com- 
positions, chiefly  of  the  shorter  kind,  especially 
lyrical,  in  which  style  he  so  much  excelled,  as 
to  be  termed  by  his  countrymen  "  the  prince  of 
lyric  poets."  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  enter  fully  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
poetry  of  another  country,  the  opinion  of  the 
natives  concerning  their  own  authors  is  to  be 
regarded    with    deference,    making   allowances 


professor  of   theology  in   that  university  until    for  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  tlieir  own  pe- 


the  year  167 1,  when  he  was  appointed  pro 
vincial  of  his  order.  In  the  year  1675  he  re 
sumed  his  labours  as  professor,  which  he  con 
tinned  for  two  years  longer.  He  died  at  his 
native  place  in  168 1,  when  about  si.xty-five 
years  of  age.  Bayle  says,  that  he  caused  the 
famous  provincial  letters  of  M.  Pascil  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  university  of  Bourdeaux,  by 
which  means  he  exposed  himself  to  the  indig- 
nation and  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.     This  state 


culiar  taste.  From  this  criterion  it  appears 
that  Gongora  deserves  a  high  rank  among  the 
Spanish  poets,  for  that  artificial  elevation  of 
language,  and  uncommon  turn  of  thought, 
which  are  (or  were)  the  characteristics  of  tlie 
poetry  of  that  nation.  So  much,  indeed,  did 
he  surpass  in  these  qualities,  that  he  had  many 
censurers  in  his  own  country,  though  he  also 
met  with  as  many  and  as  warni  defenders.  It 
is  allowed,  however,  that  in  his  pursuit  of  what 


iTient,  however,  has  been  contested  by  other  was  new  and  extraordinary,  he  adopted  a  style 
WTiters  ;  who  argue  against  its  probability  from  which  is  often  difticult  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  circumstance,  that  one  object  of  those  let-  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  would  probably 
ters  is  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  order  of  which  produce  more  disgust  than  admiration  in  read- 
he  was  a  member,  and  some  of  the  opinions  to  ers  accustomed  to  more  correct  models.  He 
which  he  was  zealously  attached ;  and  M.  Joly  is  applauded  for  having  enriched  the  language 
maintains,  that  Gonet  publicly  attacked  those  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  Latin  words. 


letters,  and  their  commentator  I\I.  Niehole,  at 
the  time  when  he  is  suppo.--ed  to  have  been 
taking  measures  for  securing  their  favourable 
reception.  RL  Gonet  was  the  author  of  a 
system   of  divinity,  entitled  "  Clypseus  TheO' 


happily  employed.     Moreri. — A. 

GONSALVO,  Hernandf.z  de  Cordova,  an 
eminent  Spanish  commander,  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  //-.-'  Great  Cnptain,  was  born  in 
1443.     He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Hernandez  de 


logise  Thomisticx,  contra  novos  ejus  Impugna-  Cordova,  lord  of  Aguilar,  and  of  Elvira  de  Her- 

tores,"    first  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1666,  rera.     Brought  up  to  arms,  he  signalised  him- 

&c.  in  eighteen  volumes  1 2mo.,  and  afterwards  self  in  a  war  against   Portugal,   and  under  the 

at  Paris   in    1669,   enlarged   with   several  pre-  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  served  in  the 

faces   and  dissertations,  in   five  volumes  folio,  conquest  of  Grenada.     Ferdinand  placed  him  at 

Bayle,   ia  his   usual   sarcastic  way,   observes,  th?  head  of  a  body  of  troops  sent  into  Naples 
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to  succour  the  king,  Ferdinaiul,  against  Charles 
VIII.  of  France;  and  by  his  assistance  ahnost 
the  whole  of  that  kingdom  was  recovered  from 
the   French.      The    king   of  Spain,    however, 
formed  a  design  of  supplanting   the  next  king 
of  Naples,  Frederic,  and   making  a  partition  of 
the  country  with   I^ewis  XII.  of  France  ;  and 
Gonsalvo   was   employed   to  execute  this  pro- 
ject.    He  was  completely  successful  in  it,  and 
secured   for  his    master   Apulia   and   Calabria, 
after  having  in   1501  taken  Taranto  by  capitu- 
lation.    Alphonso  son  of  Frederic  was  in  the 
place,  and  Gonsalvo  swore  upon  the  holy  sacra- 
ment  that    he   should    enjoy  his    liberty ;    but 
after  the  surrender,  pretending  new  orders  from 
his  sovereign,  he   sent  the  prince  as  a  captive 
into    Spain.     The    Spanish  honour   was    indeed 
little  exemplified  either  by  tliis  general  or  his 
master.     It  was  not  long  before  tlie  two  par- 
titioning powers   began   to  quarrel   with   each 
otlier ;  and  the   French,  being   first,  prepared, 
expelled  the  Spaniards  from  most  of  the  places 
tliey  possessed,   while   Gonsalvo  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  troops   to   Barletta,   destitute  of 
money,  provisions,  and   ammunition.     Having 
received  a  supply  of  the   latter  from  the  Vene- 
tians, he  attacked  the  French,  who   had  im- 
prudently divided  their  forces,  and  in   1503  de- 
feated first  d'Aubigne   at  Seminara,  and  then 
the  viceroy  duke   de  Nemours  (who  was  slain 
in  the  battle)   at   Cerignola.     On  May  14th  in 
that  year  he  entered  Naples  in  triumph.     Fer- 
dinand, meantime,  doubtful  of  the   event,  had 
negociated  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  confirming  their 
former  partition ;  but  upon   the  intelligence  of 
the  great  success  of  Gonsalvo,  he  refused  to 
ratify  it.     Lewis  made  great  efforts  to  retrieve 
his  affairs,   but  the   Spanish  general  at  length 
obliged    the    French    entirely  to   evacuate   the 
kingdom  of  Naples.    His  eminent  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  constableship  of  that  king- 
dom, and  the  dukedoms  of  Terranova,  St.  An- 
gulo,  and  other  estates,  and  he  remained  there 
in  high  honour  and  authority.     But  Ferdinand, 
whose  own  want  of  faith   led   him   to  suspect 
treachery  in   others,  became  apprehensive  that 
he  entertained  a  design  of  keeping  Naples  for 
himself,  and  he  sent  letters  of  recal  to  Gon- 
salvo, which  the  general  repeatedly  eluded  upon 
ihficrent   pretexts.      The    king  of  Airagon   at 
length  determined  to  go  thither  in  person,  and 
in  1506,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  he  sailed  to 
Italy  with  a  large  fleet,  and  was  met  at  Genoa 
by  Gonsalvo.     They  entered  Naples  together 
in  apparent  harmony,  and  the  additional  duke- 
dom of  Sessa  was  conferred  upon  the   Great 
Captain.     In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
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mg  on  leaving  Naples  took  liim  away  with 
Jiim.  They  had  an  interview  at  Savona  with 
Lewis  XII.,  who  shewed  his  esteem  for  Gon- 
salvo by  decorating  him  with  a  gold  chain  taken 
from  his  own  neck,  and  causing  him  to  sup  at 
the  same  table  with  himself.  The  republic  of 
Venice  likewise  made  liim  several  rich  presents, 
together  witli  a  decree  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
by  which  the  great  council  constituted  him  a 
noble  Venetian.  He  sent  the  presents  to  Fer- 
dinand, keeping  only  the  decree,  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  said,  "  of  shewing  his  rival  Alonzo  de 
Silva  that  he  was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  him- 
self." On  arriving  in  Spain  he  was  command- 
ed to  retire  to  his  own  estate  in  Grenada, 
where  he  died  in  i  515,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  The  Great  Captain  was  a  firm  disciplin- 
arian, a  great  master  ^of  the  art  of  war,  but 
not  distinguished  for  generosity  of  sentiment. 
Mod.  Untvers.  Hut.  Mcreri.  Noitv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

GONZAGA,  LucRETjA,  a  celebrated  lady 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  daugliter  of  Pirro 
Gonzaga,   lord   of  Gazzuolo,   and   of   Camilla 
Bentivoglio.     She  received  a  literary  education, 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  the  celebrated  Ban- 
dello  was  one  of  her  masters,  -and  explained 
Euripides   to  her.      Site    married   at   fourteen 
Gianpaola   Manfroni  of  Ferrara,  which  proved 
an  unfortunate  union,  since  her  husband,  on  ac- 
count of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  duke  Her- 
cules  II.,   was   capitally   condemned    in    1546. 
The  duke,  however,  was  contented  with  keep- 
ing him  in  perpetual  confinement,  under  which 
he  died  in  1552.     His  faithful  spouse,  Lucretia, 
employed  every  means  to  obt.iia  his  liberation  ; 
and  among   the   letters   attributed    to  her  are 
some  to  almost  all  the  powers  in  Europe,  im- 
ploring their  intercession  ;  and  even  one  to  the 
grand-seignior,  instigating  him  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  fortress  where  her  husband  was 
confined  ;  but  these  letters,  with  the  rest  of  a 
collection  printed   in  her  name,   arc   now  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  compo.sed  by  Orten- 
sio  Landi.     It  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  liter- 
ary   impostures,    that  ,they   throw    uncertainty 
upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  name  as- 
sumed upon  such  occasions.     It  is  become  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  assign  to  this  lady  her  proper 
portion  of  literary  merit ;  though  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  these  supposititious  letters,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  she   had  acquired  great 
reputation   for  the  elegance  of  her  pen  by  her 
real   compositions.     She    was    panegyrised   by 
most  of  the  learned  in  Italy  in  her  time,  among 
the  rest  by  Julius  C'.\;sar  Scaliger ;  and  a  whole 
volume  of  poems   in   her  praise   by  different 
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authors  vas  puLlished  at  Bologna  in  1565. 
Several  of  her  works  were  printed,  one  of  which 
was  a  small  volume  of  poems.  She  remained 
single  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
placed  her  two  daughters,  the  survivors  of  four 
children,  in  a  convent.  She  died  at  Mantua 
in  1576.     Bayle.    Ahreri.    Tiraboschl — A. 

GONZAGA,  Scipio,  cardinal,  born  in  1542, 
was  son  of  Charles  count  of  St.  Mavtino,  of 
the  branch  of  the  Gonzagas  dukes  of  Sab- 
bioneta.  He  was  carefully  instructed  in  letters, 
and  sent  to  siudy  at  Padua,  where  he  distin- 
guished Iiimsclf  in  classical  literature.  In  that 
city  he  instituted  the  academy  Degli  Eterci,  of 
v-hich  he  was  the  lu-ad  and  patron;  and  some 
of  his  verses  appear  in  their  first  publication  in 
1567.  He  afterwards  turned  his  studies  to 
theology  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  acquired 
a  great  name.  The  learned  Muretus  in  1571 
deilicated  to  him  the  first  volume  of  his  Orations 
with  a  high  panegyric.  Guarini  submitted  his 
Pastor  Fido  to  his  criticism,  and  he  held  an  in- 
timate correspondence  with  Tasso.  On  account 
of  some  difference  with  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
he  was  arrested  at  Rome  by  order  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII. ;  but  he  was  liberated  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  who  created  him  cardinal  in  1587. 
He  died  at  Sanmartino  in  1593.  He  left  in 
MS.  commentaries  of  his  own  life,  written  in 
elegant  Latin.      Tirahosch'i.      Aloreri. — A. 

GONZAGA,  Vespasian,  duke  of  Sabbioneta, 
born  in  1531,  obtained  great  reputation  as  a 
commander  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  He  is,  however,  chiefly  worthy  of 
commemoration  as  a  splendid  promoter  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  built  from  the  ground  the 
little  city  of  Sabbioneta,  which,  for  the  breadth 
and  regularity  of  its  streets,  the  architecture  of 
the  private  houses,  the  beauty  of  the  churches, 
the  elegance  of  the  public  places,  and  the 
statues  and  pictures  which  adorn  the  whole, 
excited  universal  admiration.  He  also  founded 
in  it  a  public  school  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  to  which  he  invited  as  a  professor 
Mario  Nizzoli,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  His  palace  was  always  full  of  men  of 
learning,  of  whom  he  was  the  liberal  patron. 
He  employed  the  celebrated  Scammozi  in  the 
erection  of  a  very  fine  theatre  for  the  perform- 
ance of  dramatic  pieces  ;  and  he  is  recorded  as 
being  himself  an  elegant  Italian  poet.  He  was 
likewise  a  great  collector  of  books.  Tasso 
mentions  him  with  high  commendation,  as  do 
likewise  other  men  of  letters.  He  died  in  1591. 
Tiraboschl. — A . 

GONZALEZ,  Thyrsus,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
whose  merits  raised  him  to  the  post  of  general 


of  his  order,  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  170^. 
Among  other  pieces,  he  was  the  author  of  an 
acute  treatise  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Proba- 
bility," 1694,  folio  ;  in  which  lie  ably  refuted 
the  opinions  on  that  subject  maintained  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  casuists  belonging  to  liis 
society :  but  he  did  not  attempt  dogmatically  to 
impose  his  sense  of  the  doctrine  on  the  brothcr- 
liood,  declaring  that  lie  wrote  merely  in  the 
character  of  an  individual,  and  not  as  general. 
He  had  a  contemporary,  named  Emmanuel 
Gonzalez-Tellez,  who  was  a  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  pub- 
lished "  A  Commentary  on  th^  Decretals," 
1693,  ^^  ^O""^  volumes  folio.  Dupin.  Nowu. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GOODWIN,  John,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine and  acute  defender  of  Arminianism  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  man,  say.s  Granger, 
"  who  made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  any 
other  person  of  his  age,  rank,  and  profession." 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1593,  but  at  what 
place  we  are  not  informed.  His  academical 
education  he  received  at  Queen's  college,  in 
Cambridge ;  and  after  he  was  admitted  into 
orders  was  much  admired  for  the  erudition  and 
elegance  which  distinguished  his  pulpit  compo- 
sitions. In  the  year  J  63 3  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Stephen,  Colenian-strcet, 
London;  from  whicli  he  was  ejected  in  1645, 
by  the  committee  for  plundered  ministers,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  baptise  the  children  of  his 
parishioners  promiscuously,  and  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  his  whole  parish.  He  had  the 
hardiness  to  introduce  Arminianism  among  the 
Calvinists,  which  lie  defended  with  gre.it  zeal 
and  spirit,  both  in  his  sermons  and  his  writings. 
He  also  adopted  and  maintained  the  independ- 
ent form  of  church  government.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  discovered  more  courage  and 
adroitness  in  attacking  or  repelling  his  op- 
ponents. It  is  certain  that  he  had  a  powerful 
body  to  deal  with,  as  Calamy  remarks,  "  That 
he  was  a  man  by  himself ;  was  against  every 
man,  and  had  every  man  almost  against  him. 
He  had  a  clear  head,  a  fluent  tongue,  a  pene- 
trating spirit,  and  a  marvellous  faculty  in  de- 
scanting on  Scripture."  He  was  a  strenuous 
republican ;  and  as  he  was  very  warm  and 
eager  in  whatever  he  engaged,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  discourses  and  writings  to  pro- 
mote, and  afterwards  to  defend,  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  the  king.  After  the 
Restoration,  a  piece  of  his  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled, "  The  Obstructors  of  Justice,  &c."  was 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  together  with 
Milton's  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicauoj" 
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and  his  "  Ei76o;oxA«S")j5  ;"  when  the  author 
thouglit  it  prudent  to  abscond,  until  the  friends 
whom  his  arminian  principles  procured  him, 
found  means  to  prevent  his  being  subjected  to 
any  prosecution.  At  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  minister  to  a  pvivate  congregation 
in  Coleman-street  parish  ;  and,  disapproving  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  afterwards  passed,  con- 
tinued a  dissenter  from  the  established  church, 
of  the  independent  denomination,  until  his 
death  in  1665,  when  he  was  about  scventv-two 
years  of  ag^-.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  which  display  considerable  learning, 
and  very  able  polemical  talents  ;  among  which 
are,  "  Redemption  Redeemed,"  165 1,  folio; 
"  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures," 
1648,  4to. ;  "  Imputatio  Fidei" — or,  A  Trea- 
tise of  Justification,  1642,  4to. -,  "  An  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Minth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,"  1(^53,  4to. ;  "  Of  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit,"  4to  -,  "  The  Pagan's 
Debt  and  Dowry,"  8vo. ;  "  A  Catechism,  or, 
Princip.t!  Heads  of  the  Christian  Religion ;" 
"  A  i'reatise  for  Infant  Baptism,"  1655,  4to. 
&c.  CoLimy^s  E/iCf'd  Mifiisters,  and  Coiitin. 
Ni-r.l's  Hfsl.  Ptiril-  vol.  III.  ch.  vi'ii.  Granger^ s 
Big.  Hist    Eiig.  vs/.  II. — M. 

CjOODWIN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English 
nonconformist  divine,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whom  Anthony  Wood  calls  one  of  "  the 
atlasses  and  patriarchs  of  independency,"  was 
born  at  Rolesby  u\  Norfolk,  in  tl;e  year  1600. 
Being  early  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  mi- 
nistry, he  received  a  suiiai.l"  .ducation  in  gram- 
mar learning,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old 
was  Sent  to  Christ-church  college,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  wdiere  he  applied  wi'h  such  dili- 
gence to  his  studies,  as  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
his  tutors,  and  to  attract  much  iioticc  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  year  161 9  he  removed  to  Cathe- 
rine-hall, in  the  same  university,  of  which  he 
became  afterwards  a  fellow.  For  some  time  he 
was  an  admirer  of  doctor,  afterwards  bishop, 
Senhouse,  whose  sermons  were  adorned  with 
flowers  of  wit  and  learning,  collected  from  the 
fathers,  poets,  and  liistori;uis  :  a  mode  of  preach- 
ing that  was  then  much  iipplauded  by  many  in 
the  university.  But  receiving  some  serious  im- 
pressions, he  became  a  frequent  hearer  of  Dr. 
Preston  and  Dr.  Hill,  who  were  puritanically 
inclined,  and  whose  sentiments  and  views  of 
things  he  adopted,  taking  those  gentlemen  for 
his  models  while  preparing  for  the  office  of  a 
christian  niinister.  It  is  yncertain  when  he  en- 
tered into  orders  ;  but  we  find  that  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1628,  though  not  without  opposition 
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from  bishop  Buekridge  ;  and  tliat  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  the  same 
church  in  1632.     In  this  situation  he  was  much 
followed  and  admired  by  the  Puritans,  who  were 
now  rapidly  increasing   in  numbers   in  the  uni- 
versity, as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  at  large;  and 
in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  said  to  have  been 
an  instrument  in  turning  many  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  serious  religion.     Becoming  dissatis- 
fied, however,  with  the   terms  of  conformity, 
he  relinquished  his  preferments,  and  quitted  the 
university  in  the  year  1634.     When  afterwards 
the  Puritans  were  persecuted   by  the   episcopal 
consistories,  he   was   one  of  those  who   in  the 
year  i<j39  fled  into  Holland,  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  where  he  became  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  at   Arnheini.     About  the 
beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  returned  to 
London,  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  church  in 
that  city,  and  also  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.     To   many  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  in  relation  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, his  principles  necessarily  rendered  him 
adverse,  and  he  was  frequently  in  the  minori- 
ties, who  made  bold  stands  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  high  Presbyterians.     This  circum- 
stance contributed  with  others   to  render  him  a 
favourite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  in  the  year  1649  >^^<^^  one  of  the 
triers,  or  commissioners  for  the   approbation  of 
public  preachers,  and  also  appointed   president 
of  .Magdalen  college,  Oxford.     Here  he  formed 
a  church   upon   the  independent  plan,  and  was 
diligent  in  promoting   the  interests  of  learning 
and  piety  ;  while   he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
studious  retirement,  where  he  drew  up  several 
of  the  theological  works   that  were  either  pub- 
lished by  him   during  his  life-time,  or  left  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  the  press.     He  attended 
Cromwell  upon  his  death-bed  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  overheard  by  Dr.    I  illotson  to  ex- 
press himself,  boldly  and  enthusiasiicaily  confi- 
dent of  the  protector's  recovery.     It  is  said  that 
when  he  found  himself  mistaken,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  subsequent  address  to  God,  "  thou  hast  de- 
ceived us,  and  we  were  deceived."     Soon  after 
the  Restoration  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pre- 
sidentship, when   he  retired  to  London,  where 
he  continued  the  exercise  of  his  mijiistry  till  his 
death  in  1679,  when  he  was  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.     He  was  a  considerable  scholar,  and 
an  eminent  divine  and  textuary  ;  and  in  the  com- 
mon register  at  Oxford  is  said  to  be,  "  in  Scrip- 
tis  in  re  thcologica  quain  plurimis   Orbi  notus." 
In  sentiment  he  was  a   C.ilvinist   of    the  Mipra- 
lapsarian  cast  ,  but  whilst  he  zealously  enforced 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
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ivniity,  luglected  not  to  remind  his  heavers  or 
readers  oi  the  incitements  which  they  oflered  to 
j-urity  of  heart  and  hfe.  Owing,  iKnvcver,  to 
iiis  habits  of  retirement  and  contemplation,  and 
the  <jloomy  notions  respecting  religious  decorum 
ivhich  were  at  that  time  prevalent,  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  the  mistaken  iile;a  of  reli- 
j;ion's  beliiE;,  as  Dr.  Scott  expresses  it,  "  an  ene- 
my to  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  severe  ex- 
actor of  pensive  looks  and  solemn  faces."  It  is 
probable  th.U  he  was  the  independent  minister 
and  heavl  of  a  college,  described  in  the  four 
hundred  and  ninety-fourth  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator. He  was  the  author  of  numerous  ''  Ser- 
mons," "  Expositions,"  pious  and  controversial 
treatises,  &c.  some  of  which  were  prirvtcd  m 
■his  life-lime,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works  published  after  his  death,  in 
five  volumes  folio,  whicli  continue  to  be  much 
read  and  esteemed  by  calvinistic  independents. 
•Calamys  Account  of  eject.  Miii.  Palmer  s  Noii- 
^cn.  Mem.  vol.  I.  Ncal's  Hist.  Piirit.  vol.  IV. 
Toulmifis  lid.  Granger  s  Biog.  Hist.  Eug, 
vol.   //— iM. 

GORDIAN  I.,  M.  Antonius  Gordia\us, 
-Roman  emperor,  born  A.D.  157,  was  the  son 
til  Metius  MaruUus,  a  senator  descended  from 
the  Gracchi,  by  Ulpia  Gordiana,  of  the  family 
■of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  possessed  a  great 
estate,  witli  which  he  lived  in  a  style  of  magni- 
iicence,  but  without  passing  the  bounds  of  mo- 
tleration.  He  cultivated  letters,  was  well  versed 
in  the  philosophers  and  poets,  and  was  himself 
a  proficient  in  eloquence  and  poetry.  Among 
other  pieces,  he  wrote  a  poem  in  thirtv  books 
to  ccl^obrate  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Marcus- 
Aurciius  Antoninus,  a  subject  probably  suggest- 
ed by  the  relationship  of  his  wife  to  that  family. 
When  iic  served  the  office  of  cilile,  he  enter- 
4:aiucd  the  people  with  a  splendour  which  no  pri- 
•vate  person  had  for  a  long  time  exhibited,  and 
Jiis  shows  were  repeated  every  month  of  the  year 
during  that  period.  Yet  that  he  was  not  ambi- 
tious of  coming  forwards  into  public  life  appears 
from  the  date  of  his  first  consulship,  which  he 
serv^ed  with  the  emperor  Caracalla,  when  (if  the 
dates  are  right)  he  must  have  been  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  y^ar-  Probably  he  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose •himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  turbulent 
iimcs  which  had  preceded.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  under  such  a  jealous  tyrant  lie  should 
venture  upon  the  profuse  expenees  which  dis- 
tinguished his  consulship,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  througli  various  parts  of  Italy.  He  possess- 
.ed  the  same  honour  a  second  time  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  tliat  virtuous  prince 
.expressed  his  esteem  fur  him  by  gladly  confirm- 


ing his  nomination  to  the  government  of  Africi 
as  proconsul.  In  that  important  post  he  dis- 
played so  much  equity  and  beneficence,  that  lie 
was  more  beloved  in  the  province  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  been. 

Gordjan  had  exercised  this  employ  seven  years 
when,  ill  237,  under  the  emperor  Maxin-.m,  k 
sedition  was  excited  by  the  rapacity  of  the  pro- 
curator of  Africa,  in  which  th.it  ollicer  was  mas- 
sacred. The  perpetrators  saw  no  other  way  of 
securing  themselves  against  the  vengeance  of  ■*. 
cruel  and  provoked  sovereign  than  by  an  opea 
rebellion.  They  went  to  Goidian  at  his  palace 
of  Tysdrus,  and  proposed  to  him  to  assume  the 
purple,  adding  menaces  in  case  of  his  refusah 
At  the  age  of  fourscore  it  may  well  bo  supposed 
that  he  would  prefer  ending  his  days  in  p;Mceto 
so  dangerous  an  elevation.  He  in  vain  remon- 
strated with  the  conspirators  :  the  die  was  cast, 
and  indeed  the  very  proposal  would  have  ren- 
dered him  as  criminal  in  tlie  eyes  of  Maximin  as 
the  acceptance  could  do.  He  had  with  him  as 
lieutenant-general  his  son,  Gordian  the 
Younger,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  of  the 
age  of  forty  five  or  forty-six,  whom  tlie  emperor 
Alexander  had  joined  with  him  in  order  to  be 
the  support  of  his  declining  years.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  son  was  less  pure  than  that  of  the 
father.  He  was  extremely  voluptuous,  as  was 
testified  by  a  seraglio  of  twenty-two  concubines, 
by  each  ot  whom  he  had  children,  and  by  his 
delicious  parks  and  gardens  in  which  he  passed 
his  time.  He  was,  however,  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  attached  to  letters.  A  library  of 
sixty-two  thousand  volumes  bequeathed  him  by 
his  tutor  Serenus  Sammonicus,  junior,  gave  him 
reputation  in  the  literary  workl,  whicli  he  sup- 
ported by  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It 
was  no  great  credit  to  him  that  lleliogabalus  had 
made  him  questor ;  but  the  confidence  placed  in 
his  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  Alex- 
ander, who  created  him  prefect  of  Rome,  and 
always  paid  great  deference  to  his  counsel,  was 
truly  to  his  honour.  He  naturally  shared  the 
elevation  of  his  aged  father,  and  they  were  de- 
cbred  joint  emperors. 

The  Gordians  removed  to  Cartilage,  whence 
they  sent  letters  to  the  Roman  senate  announc- 
uig  tlieir  election.  That  body,  hating  and  hated 
by  Maximin,  who  was  then  absent  at  Sirmium, 
willingly  ratified  the  choice  of  tlie  Africans,  and 
declared  Rlaximin  a  public  enemy.  The  prefect 
Vitalunus,  who  was  devoted  to  his  interest,  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  people,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  re- 
cognised the  new  emperors,  ^'eantimc  a  change 
took  place  in  Africa  itself  whicli  aiiiiullcd  tliese 
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dispositions.  Capelianus,  governor  of  Maurita- 
nia, who  had  always  been  upon  ill  terms  with 
Gordian,  instead  of  obeying  a  mandate  from 
him  to  resign  his  command  to  a  successor,  as- 
sembled a  body  of  veterans,  declared  for  the 
reigning  emperor,  and  marched  to  Carthage. 
Tlie  younger  Gordian  sallied  out  to  oppose  him 
with  his  iiuards  and  an  unwarlike  crowd  of  ci- 
tizens.  They  were  soon  repulsed,  and  he  was 
slain  in  the  action.  Capelianus  entered  the  city 
with  the  fugitives,  when  the  elder  Gordian,  giv- 
hig  himself  up  to  despair,  strangled  himself  in 
his  ap.utment  with  his  girdle.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  June,  237,  only  six  weeks  after  their 
assumption  of  the  purple.  Crevier,  Gibbon. — A. 
GORDIAN  III.,  Roman  emperor.^  When 
the  senate,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Gordians, 
liad  resolved  to  persist  in  their  defection  from 
Maximin,  they  chose  for  joint-emptrors  Maxi- 
mus  and  Balbinus.  To  these  the  people  de- 
manded that  a  third  should  be  added  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Gordian ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  a 
youtli  in  his  thirteenth  year,  the  son  of  Junius 
Balbus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian. 
He  was  created  Cxsar,  and  assumed  the  family 
name.  Soon  after  Maximin  and  his  son,  march- 
ing towards  Rome,  hatl  been  massacred  by  their 
own  troops  in  238,  the  pretorians  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  a  mutiny,  murdered  Maximus  and  Bal- 
binus, and  young  Gordian  remained  sole  em- 
peror. I  his  prince,  from  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  innocent  g.iiety  of  his 
manners,  was  an  universal  favouiite,  and  the 
senate,  people,  and  army,  united  in  giving  him 
the  endearing  appellation  of  their  son.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  who  abused  his 
authority,  and  set  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
empire  to  sale.  From  this  disgr.iceful  condition 
he  was  rescued  by  a  man  of  learning,  by  name 
Misitheus,  from  whom  he  received  instructions 
in  rhetoric.  In  241  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Misitheus  ;  and  raising  his  father-in-law  to  tlie 
post  of  prefect-proctorio,  committed  to  him  the 
principal  direction  of  public  affairs.  lie  proved 
wortiiy  of  the  trust;  and  with  a  happy  versatility 
tf  talent"!,  discharged  the  duties  of  a  statesman 
and  gcTicral,  as  well  as  he  had  done  those  of  a 
private  and  lettered  life.  Dy  his  persuasioq,  the 
young  emperor  accompanied  him,  in  2.;  2,  in  an 
expedition  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling^ an  invasion  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia. 
Ihulcr  his  guidance,  Gordian  relieved  Antioch, 
crossed  the  Kuphrates,  defeated  Sapor  in  an 
action,  and  recovered  all  Mesopotamia.  In  a 
hotter  announcing  these  successes  to  the  senate, 
he  modestlv  ascribes  them  to  the  conduct  of 


ISIisitheus,  whose  career  of  glory  was  soon  aft"^ 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  mortal  disease.  He  w^^ 
succeeded  in  the  ofiicc  of  prefect  by  Philip,  an 
Arab  by  birth,  a  man  of  military  talents,  but 
ambitious  and  unprincipled.  By  his  arts  he 
brought  on  discontents  among  the  troops,  which 
induced  them  seditiously  to  demand  that  Philip 
should  be  associated  with  Gordian  as  partner  in 
the  empire.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  hi» 
ambitious  views  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
cessions and  entreaties  to  which  (according  to 
Capitolinus)  the  young  emperor  descended  in 
order  to  save  l>is  life,  he  was  sacrificed  to  his 
competitor,  and  put  to  death  near  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  in  Marcli,  244,  after  a  reign 
of  five  years  and  eight  months.  Crevier.  Gib- 
ion. — A. 

GORDON,  Alexander,  a  leawied  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  a  good  draughtsman, 
which  qualifications  gave  him  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  a  long  residence  in  Italy,  and  his  tra- 
vels through  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  was 
successively  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  to  the  Egyptian  Club, 
and  to  the  Antiquary  Society.  At  lengtli  he 
accompanied  governor  Glen  to  Carolina,  where 
he  occupied  various  posts  in  tlie  province,  and 
received  a  grant  of  land.  Ho  died  in  that  coun- 
try, leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  family. 
Alexander  Gordon  was  the  author  of  "  Itinera- 
rium  Scptentrionalc,"  or  a  Journey  through 
most  Parts  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by  copper- 
plates, 1726,  folio  :"  Additions  and  Corrections 
to  the  above  ;  containing  an  Account  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities  in  Scotland,  and  ancient  Mo- 
numents in  the  North  of  England,"  1 732,  folio  ; 
"  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  Son 
Csesar  Bcrgia,"  1729,  folio;  "  A  complete 
History  of  ancient  Amphitheatres,"  translated 
from  the  Italian,  1730,  8vo. ;  "An  Essay  to- 
wards explaining  the  hieroglyphical  Figures  on 
tlie  Collin  of  a  Mummy,"  1737,  folio  ;  "  Twen- 
ty-five Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  in 
England  and  other  I'lgyptian  Antiquities,"  1739, 
folio.      Nichols's  Jiii/d.  of  Boiuyr. — A. 

GORDON,  Andrew,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  Scots  monastery  of  the  Benedic-- 
tines  at  Erfurt,  and  correspondent  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  vv'as  born  in  17 12, 
near  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  being  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  family  of  tlie  same  name.  He 
was  sent  to  Rafisbon,  where  he  applied  to  polite 
literature.  In  173  i  he  undertook  a  tour  through 
Austria,  li.dv,  and  France  ;  and  on  his  return 
in  1732,  cmercd  into  the  order  of  the  Bcni^vUc- 
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tmes  in  the  Scots  monastery,  where  he  ap- 
pUcrd  to  philosophy,  and  got  himself  ordained  a 
priest.  In  1735  he  went  to  Salzburg  to  study 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  tlie  theolo- 
gical lectures,  till  he  was  invited  to  Erfurt,  in 
1737,  to  be  professor  of  philosophy.  He  dis- 
puted tvvelvt  timps  on  different  subjects,  and 
displayed  an  attachment  to  the  modern  philo- 
sophy in  preference  to  the  scholastic,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  attacks  of  various  Jesuit  an- 
tagonists, and  gave  greit  offence  to  some  of  his 
catholic  brethren ;  but  his  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity made  his  name  veil  known,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  nlsoinHoUand,  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  He  was  invited  to  be  superintend- 
ant  of  the  Zaluski  library,  in  Poland  ;  but  this 
offer  he  declined,  and  died  in  August,  1751. 
Besides  his  occasional  and  controversial  writ- 
ings, he  was  author  of  the  following  works : 
"  Phenomena  Electricitatis  exposita,"  Erfurt^ 
1744,  8vo.  ;  "  Philosophia  utilis  &  jucunda," 
&tadt  nm  Hof.  1 745,  three  volumes  8vo.  ; 
"  Impartial  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  pre- 
sent War  in  Great  Britain,"  Strasburgh,  1 745, 
4to. ;  "  Physicx  experimentalis  Elcmcnta,"  £r- 
furt,  175 1,  8vo.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Priestley  (Hist.  Electricity)  as  the  first  person 
who  used  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  globe  in  the 
electrical  apparatus.  He  also  found  means  to 
excite  the  electricity  of  a  cat  so  strongly,  as  by 
the  medium  of  an  iron  chain  to  fire  spirits  of 
wme.  Hirsching's  Alnnual  of  eminent  Persons 
ivho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

GORDON,  James.  There  were  two  Scotch 
Jesuits  of  this  name,  who  were  contemporaries, 
and  men  of  some  eminence  in  their  time.  The 
first  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of 
the  best  families  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  i  543.  He  left  his  native  country  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus  in 
the  year  1563.  He  became  distinguished  for 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew,  which 
he  taught  with  great  reputation  at  Paris,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  Afterwards  he 
was  sent  on  religious  missions  into  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  the  British  Isles,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  suffered  much  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  catholic  faith.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1620,  when  about  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  and  left  behind  him  "  Controversiarum 
Christiana  Fidci  Epitome,"  1 620,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  The  second  Jesuit  of  the  same 
name  was  born  in  the  year  1953,  and  entered 
into  the  order  when  hi;  was  twenty-one  years 
eld.  He  was  tlie  author  of  a  Commentary  upon 


the  whole  Bible,  which  he  published  at  Paris  in 
1632,  in  three  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Biblia  sacra,  cum  Commentariis  ad  Sensum 
Literae,  &  Explicatione  Tcmporum,  I^ocorum, 
Rerumque  omnium  qu;e  in  sacris  Codicibusha- 
bent  Obscuritatem  :  una  cum  Textu  Biblico." 
Dupin  pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  useful  and  ju- 
dicious work,  and  observes,  that  though  the 
author  professes  to  confine  himself  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  text,  he  has  added  to  his  Notes  his 
reasonings  in  theology  and  controversy,  with 
reference  to  Mhich  he  also  published  some  sepa- 
rate treatises.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
"  Opus  chroiiologicum,  Annorum  Seriem,  Reg- 
norum  Mutationes  &  Rerum  Ordo  Orbe  ges- 
tarum  Narrationem  a  Mundi  Exordio  usque 
ad  Annum  Cluisti  1617  complectens,"  1617, 
folio  ;  "  A  System  of  moral  Theology  ;"  and 
other  works  in  the  Latin  language.  Dupin. 
Aloreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

GORDON,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  writer 
in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  a 
native  of  Kirkudbright  in  Scotland.     After  re- 
ceiving an   academical    education    in   his  own 
country,  he  came  to  London,  and  maintained 
himself  by  teaching  the  learned  languages.     He 
also  interested  himself  in  the  politics  of  the  time, 
and   was   employed  by  the   earl   of  Oxford  in 
queen  Anne's  reign.    When  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy took  place,  he  wrote  two  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  bishop  Hoadley,  which  acquired  for 
him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  that  zealous  whig, 
Mr.  Trenchard.     This  gentleman  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  made  him  first  an  assist.mt,  and 
then  a  partner,  in  his  literary  undertakings.    In 
1720  they  began  to  publish  conjointly  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "  Cato's  Letters,"  containing 
much  valuable  political  matter.     They  likewise 
were  authors  of  a  periodical  paper  entitled  "  The 
Independent  Whig,"  which  Gordon  continued 
alone  after  the  death  of  Trenchard.    When  this 
event  took  place,  sir   Robert  Walpole  engaged 
Gordon  as  one  of  the  writers  in  defence  of  his 
measures,  and  procured  him  the  place  of  a  com- 
missioner of  the  wine  licences,  which  he  held 
as  long  as  he  lived.     He  married  for  his  second 
wife  the  widow  of  his  deceased  friend  Trench- 
ard.    Besides  his  political  works,  Gordon  made 
himself  known   by   translations    of  Tacitus    in 
1739,  and  of  Sallust  in    1743,  with  discourses 
relative  to  the  subjects  of  each  author  prefixed. 
In  these  versions,  particularly  that  of  Tacitus, 
by  attempting   to   imitate  the   conciseness   and 
energy  of  the  originals,  he  has  adopted  a  style 
extremely  remote  from  English  phraseology,and 
singularly  stiff  and  awkward.  He  has,  however, 
shewn  a  critical  knowledge  of  die  sense  of  liis 
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authors;  and  Brotier,  in  his  excellent  edition 
of  Tacitus,  frequently  refers  to  Gordon's  autho- 
rity in  explaining  obscure  passages.  Gordon 
died  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Some  of 
his  posthumous  tracts  against  church-power  ap- 
peared in  the  two  works  entitled  "  A  Cordial 
for  Low-spirits,"  and  "  The  I'illars  of  Priest- 
craft and  Orthodoxy  shaken."  As  a  party- 
writer  he  possesses  strength  and  acuteness,  but 
too  much  allied  to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  He 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  friends  of  freedom  for 
the  manly  spirit  witii  which  he  supports  its  cause 
against  tyranny  of  every  kind,  but  it  was  at  a 
period  when  such  exertions  had  their  re- 
ward.— A. 

GORGIAS,    surnamed    Leontinus,    from 
Leontiiim  in  Sicily,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
a   learned    sophist    and  celebrated  orator  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.     He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Empedocles,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  num- 
bers into  prose,  and  who  treated  of  common  places, 
andshewed  the  useof  themfortheinvention  of  ar- 
guments. Onthisaccount  Plato  gave  the  name  of 
Gorgias  to  his  elegant  dialogue  on  this  subject, 
which  is  still  extant.   He  was  so  great  a  master  of 
oratory,  that  in  public  assemblies  he  would  under- 
take to  declaim  extempore  upon  any  subject  pro- 
posed to  him.     A  war  having  taken  place  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontium,  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  latter  found  themselves  too  weak  to 
maintain  without  foreign   aid,  they  determined 
to  apply  to   the   Athenians   for  succour,  from 
whom  they  were  originally  descended.     On  this 
occasion  they  employed  Gorgias  and  Tisias  as 
their  ambassadors,  the  former  of  whom  was  pe- 
culiarly  qualified   to  influence   popular  assem- 
blies,   by  his    bold  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
On  their  arrival  at  Atliens  in  tlie  eighty-eighth 
Olympiad,  or  about  the   year  427  B.C.,  Gor- 
gias made  an  oration  to  the  people  on  the  griev- 
ances which  their  countrymen  suffered  from  the 
Syracusans,  and  the   advantages  which   would 
accrue  to  them  from  scndiiig  a  powerful  army 
into   Sicily  ;  by  which,  particularly  as   his   re- 
presentations favoured  their  ambitious  wishes  to 
interfere   in   the  affairs  of  that  island,  he  pei- 
suaded  tiiem  to  rush  headlong  into  a  war,  which 
proved  in  the  end  more  fatal  to  them  than  any 
in  which   they   had   engaged.     Afterwards  he 
made  a  display  of  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  Games,  where   he  made  such  an 
impression  on   all    Greece   by  the  beauties  and 
charms  of  his  oratory,  that  a  golden  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honour  at  Delphi.     He  is  said  to 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
or  one  hundred  and  eight  years.     Cittrodc  Oral. 


lib.  i.  cap.  xxii.  i^  lib.  HI.  cap.  i.  tj*  xxxii- 
^li/itil.  lust.  Oral.  cap.  i.  Thiicyd.  lib.  Hi. 
JJiodor.   Sicul.  lib.  xii. — M. 

GORIO,  Antony-Francis,  a  learned  anti- 
quary of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Florence.   He  published  the  following  works  : 
"  Musxum  Florcntlnum,"  or  a  Description  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Grand-duke,  eleven  volumes 
ioYiOy  Florence,  1791  to  1764,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  plates ;  "  MusMum  Etruscum,"  three  vo- 
lumes folio,   1737  52*  icq.\  "  Musaeum  Corto- 
nense,"  folio,  1750;  "  Ancient  Inscriptions  in 
the  Towns  of  '1  uscany,"  three  volumes  folio, 
1727   ^  seq.      Notiv.  Diet.   Hist. — A. 
GORION.     See  Joseph  Ben  Gorion. 
GOR.Li3£US,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  me- 
_  dallist,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in   1 549.     Of  his 
Iiistory  nothing  is  known,  but  that  he  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  collection  of  ancient  me- 
dals, seals,  rings,  and  other  similar  curiosities; 
and  that  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Delft,  where 
he  died  in  1609.     Peiresc,  who   visited  him  at 
Deltt,  represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  except  as  far  as  related  to  nu- 
mismatic matters ;  and  it  is  asserted   that  the 
learned  preface  to  his  "  Dactyliotheca"   was 
written  by  another  person.     However  that  be, 
his  works  are  much  valued  by  those  addicted  to 
similar  studies.    They  arc,  "  Dactyliotlieca,  seu 
AnnulorumSigilloruinque  e  Ferro,  yErc,  Argen- 
to,atque  Auro,  Promptuarium,"  Lcyd.  4.10.  1600, 
several  times  reprinted ;  "  Thesaurus  Numis- 
matum  familiarum  Roman."  i6o3,  folio  ;  "  Pa- 
ralipomena  Nuniismatum."  His  large  collection 
was  sold  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  is  intimated 
in  the  Scaiigeviana  that  he  sometimes  fabricated 
counterfeit  medals.      Bayle.      Moreti. — A. 

GORRAN,  Nicholas  de,  a  learned  French 
tlominican  monk  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Maine.  He  princi- 
pally resided  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  theology 
for  some  tin\e  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
also  prior  of  the  house  of  St.  James,  and  was 
appointed  by  Philip //.it-  Hardy,  king  of  France, 
confessor  to  liis  son,  who  succeeded  him  under 
the  name  of  Philip  tlje  Fair.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  his  time,  and  composed  a 
vast  number  of  works,  among  which  were  Com- 
mentai  ies  upon  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bible. 
Excepting,  however,  "  .'\  Commentary  on  the 
four  Evangelists,"  first  published  at  Cologne  in 
1537,  folio,  ami  some  "  Sermons,"  printed  at 
Paris  in  1509  and  1523,  tliey  still  remain  in 
MS.  He  died  about  the:  year  1295.  Several 
other  "  Comnjentaries,"  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture,  printed  at  rlifferent  periods,  and 
which  have  been  improuei  ly  ascribed  to  him,  ar« 
referred  to  their  real  authors  by  Moreri. — M. 
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GORSKIUS,  James,  a  learned  Polish  ca- 
tholic divine,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Massovia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
educated  in  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  theo- 
logy, the  languages,  and  civil  and  canon  law. 
He  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  law  with  great 
reputation,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ornanicnts  of  that  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Besides  his  post  of  professor,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  archdeaconry  of  Gnesna  ;  made 
canon,  and  archpricst  of  Cracow ;  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  died  in  the 
year  1585.  Among  other  works  he  published 
♦'  ATiimadversiones,  seu  Crusius  in  Theologos 
Wittembergenses,  &c.  ;"  "  De  Usu  legitimo 
EucharistK  ;"  "  De  Pastore  •,"  "  De  Baptisnio 
Prsedestinatorum ;"  "  Victoria  Regis  Stepha- 
ni ;"  "  Prxstar.tissimorum  Polonorum  Epistolse, 
Lib.  XXX."  &c.  Moirri.—M. 
4  GORTER,  John,  M.D.  public  lecturer  on 

medicine,  to\\  n-physician  of  Harderwyk,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burgh,  was  born  in  1689,  at  Enkhuysen,  in 
West  Friesland.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
learned  surgery,  but  afterwards  applied  to  po- 
lite literature,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  in  the  course  of  sixteen  months  he  was  fit 
to  enter  on  his  academical  studies,  which  he 
did  at  Leyden,  in  1709.  He  disputed  several 
times,  under  the  presidency  of  Albinus,  on 
physiological  and  pathological  subjects  ;  and  in 
17 12,  after  defending  a  thesis  "  De  Obstruc- 
tione,"  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. He  then  returned  to  his  native  plaee, 
where  lie  practised  as  a  physician,  and  on  the 
death  of  van  Moor  was  invited,  in  1725,  to 
Harderwyk  to  be  public  lecturer  on  medicine 
and  town  pliysician.  After  remaining  in  this 
situation  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  invited  to 
Russia,  with  his  son  David,  to  be  one  of  the 
Imperial  physicians  at  Petersburgh,  to  which  lie 
repaired  in  1754,  but  he  returned  to  Holland 
after  the  death  of  liis  wife  in  1758,  and  died  in 
1762.  His  principal  works  are  :  "  Tractatus 
de  Perspiratione  insensibili  Sanctoriana  tJata- 
via,"  Lcydifi,  1725,  4to.  cum  fig.:  "  De  Se- 
cretione  Humorum  e  S-anguine,  c.\  Solidorum 
!f!abrica  prsecipue  8i  Humoium  Indole  dcmons- 
♦rata,"  ititi.  1727,  4to.  :  "  Compendium  Medi- 
cinx;" — Pars  1.  De  Morbis  gener;iiibus.  Hid. 
1 73 1,  4to. ; — Pars  II.  Therapeuticam  exhibens, 
itij.  1737,  4to.  :  "  Morbi  epidenvici  brcvis  De- 
scriptio  &:  Curatio,"  Hard-.r'ii'yL;  1735,  4to.  : 
*'  Materies  Mediea  Compcudio  MeiUcina;  ac- 
commcdatai  exhibens  formulas,  in  Usuin  stu- 


diosorum  con.scriptas,"  ibid.  1733,  4to.  r 
"  Exercitationes  Medicae  quatuor;  I.  de  Motu 
vitali,  II.  de  Somno  &  Vigilia,  III.  de  Fame,  IV. 
de  Siti,"  Amsterdam,  1737410.:  "  Medicina 
Hippocratica:,  exponens  Aphorismas  Ilip- 
pocratis,"  ;'W(/.  1 739-1 741,  4to.  :  "  Medicina 
Dogmatica,  tres  Morbos  particulates.  Delirium, 
Vertiginem,  et  Tussim,  aphoristlce  conscripto* 
&:  Commentariis  illustratos,  pro  Speciminc  ex- 
hibens," Harderwyk,  1 741,  4to. :  "  Chirurgia 
Repurgata,"  Leyden,  1 742,  4to. :  "  Praxis  Me- 
dicKSystoma,"  Harderiuyh,  1750,  8vo.  :  "  For- 
muhe  Medicinales  cum  Indice  Virium,"  ibid. 
1752,  8vo.  :  "  Methodus  dirigendi  Studium 
Mcdicum,"  ibid.  I753,  4to. :  "  Opuscula  Varia 
Medico-theoretica,"  Padua,  175  I,  4to. :  "  Opus- 
cula iVIedico-practica,"  j/'/V/.  1751,  4to.  Haller 
says  of  De  Gorter,  that  his  works  are  mostly 
conversant  in  generals,  and  are  sparing  of 
particular  observations.  He  defends  the  notion 
of  a  peculiar  mode  of  action  residing  in  each 
part  of  the  body,  distinct  from  every  other 
moving  power.  Halleri  Bib!.  Anatom.  Hir- 
schings  Manual  of  eminent  Persons,  whs  died  in 
the  eighteenth  Ceuturs. — J. 

GOSELINI,  Julian,  an  Italian  writer,  was 
born  at  Rome  in  J525,  of  a  family  of  Nizza 
della  Paglia.  He  received  his  early  education- 
at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal  dc  Santa 
Flora.  When  seventeen  years  old,  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga 
then  viceroy  of  Sicily-  He  accompanied  that 
nobleman  to  his  government  of  Milan  in  i  ^46, 
and  became  his  secretary  ;  in  which  oJRce  he 
was  continued  under  three  succeeding  gover- 
nors. One  of  these,  the  duke  of  Sessa,  took 
him  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  obtained 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  Philip  II.  ITnder  the- 
duke  of  Albuquerque  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  kept  a  long  time  in  prison  on  a  charge- 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Giambatista 
Monti.  He  was,  however,  able  at  length  to 
clear  himself,  since  we  find  him  exercising  his. 
former  oflice  under  other  governors,  till  his. 
death  in  1587.  He  obtahicd  great  reputation 
by  his  writings,  of  which  the  principal  are  : 
"The  Life  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,"  1579: 
"  Three  Conspiracies,  viz.  of  the  Pazzi  and 
Salviati  against  the  Medici ;  of  Giovan-Luigi 
de'  Fieschi  against  the  Republic  of  (ienoa  ;  and, 
of  some  Placcntines  against  their  Duke  Pietro- 
Luigi  Farnesc  :"  "  Rime" — or,  A  Collection  of 
Poems,  several  times  reprinted  :  "  Discourses,'*' 
"  Letters,"  ike. :  also  some  Latin  Poems  aiii 
L;tteri.     Bayle,     Tirabouhi. — A. 
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GOTH,  Stephen,  archbiahofi  of  TJpsal  in 
Sweden,  in  the  sixteenth  cemary.  H:  con- 
curred in  the  measures  adopteil  by  king  John, 
insensibly  to  restore  Popery  in  that  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  his  sanction  to  ;i  new 
liturgy,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  bring- 
inj^  the  lutheran  church  more  near  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  gospel,  artfully 
assimilated  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
v.'orship  to  those  of  Rome,  with  the  omission 
of  some  particular  forms  and  expressions  which 
would  have  too  plainly  discloseil  tlie  object  in 
view.  This  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  used  in 
all  the  cliuiches.  The  king's  brother  Charles, 
however,  and  the  clergv  M'ithin  his  jurisdiction, 
were  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and  so  etVectually 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
states,  that  after  repeated  efiorts  to  carry  his 
point,  whicli  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion, 
and  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war,  the;  king 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  scheme,  and  the 
liturgy  vv.is  suppressed.  It  has  now  become  an 
object  of  curiosity  among  collectors,  and  is  en- 
titled, "  Liturgia  Sueceanse  Ecclesix:  &c.  cum 
Prsefatione  &  Notis  Laurentii  Upsaliensis  Epis- 
copi,"  1576,  4to.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mod. 
Uiiiva-s.  Hist.  vol.  XXX.  c/:. /.\:\-vii.  sec.  7. — jM. 

GOrri,  ViNCENT-Li;wis,  a  learned  Italian 
cardinal,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and 
the  begiiming  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1664.  After  be- 
ing educated  in  grammar-learning  and  rhetoric, 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  cm- 
braced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  among  the  monks 
of  the  dominican  order.  When  he  iiad  com- 
pleted his  philosophical  course  at  Bologna,  ho 
was  sent  to  ^tudy  theology  for  four  years  iit 
Salamanca  in  Spain.  Upon  his  return  to  Italy 
in  1688,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Bologna  ;  and  recom- 
mended liimself  by  liis  talents  and  virtues  to  the 
posts  of  prior  anil  provincial  of  his  order.  In 
the  year  1728  pope  Benedict  Xlli.  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  the  purple  ;  and  three  years 
afterwards  appointeil  him  member  of  the  con- 
gregation for  examining  bishops.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  in 
tiie  last  conclave  whicli  was  held  during  his 
time,  he  had  the  sutfrages  of  a  great  number  of 
the  college  for  his  being  raised  to  the  papal 
throne.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1742,  \i\-  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  displayed 
considerable  erudition  and  abilities  in  dilFerent 
theological  and  controversial  works,  which  are 
mnch  valued  by  the  Catholics,  particularlv  in 
Italy.     Tlie  principal  of  them  arc :  "  De  vera 


Christi  Ecclesia,"  1719,  in  tliree  volumes,  in- 
tended to  refute  the  writings  of  James  Piceninus, 
a  Swiss  calvinist  minister,  in  defence  of  the  re- 
formed churches  ;  "  Theologia  Scholastico-dog- 
matiea,  juxta  Mentem  divi  Thoma;  Aquinatis, 
&c."  in  six  volumes  410. ;  "  Colloquia  Theo- 
logico-polemica,  in  tres  Classes  distributa,  &c.'' 
1727,  4to.  ;  "  De  Eligenda  inter  Dissidentes 
Christianos  Sententia,"  1734,  written  in  answer 
to  a  piece  with  the  same  title  by  the  famous 
John  le  Clerc ;  and  a  very  difluse  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
against  atJieists,  idolaters,  Mahometans,  Jews, 
&c.,  published  at  Rome  between  the  years 
1735  and  1740,  in  twelve  volumes.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  writing 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis," 
which  he  had  carried  on  to  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter.  The  last-mentioned  piece  is  still  in 
MS.      Aforeri.  —  M. 

GOTPIGNIES,  Giles-Francis,  a  Flemish 
Jesuit  and  abl;  mathematician  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  the 
year  1630.  lie  entered  into  the  order  in  the 
year  1653,  2t  Mechlin,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
pursue  his  theological  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  mathematics,  and  writing  different 
works  in  that  science.  He  ilicd  in  i68y,  when 
about  lifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  a  pure 
geometer,  and  greatly  disliked  the  algebraic  me- 
thod of  resolving  problems.  The  foUovidng  is 
a  list  of  his  works,  which  are  commended  for 
perspicuity  and  precision  :  "  AstronumicK  Epis- 
tolx  du'.e;  altera  &c.  ad  excel.  Joan.  Uominic. 
Cassinum,  Bonon.  Archigym.  Astron. ;  altcr.i 
excel.  Cassini  responsiva,  circa  Eclipses  in  Jove, 
a  ISfcdiecis  Planctis  effects,"  1665  :  "  Lcttera 
di  Eustachio  Divini,  con  altra  Lettcra  del  P. 
Egid.  Francisco  de  Gotlignics,  interno  alle 
macliie  nuovamente  Scoperte  nel  Pianeta  di 
Giove,"  1666,  8vo. ;  "  Elementa  Gcomctriat 
planx',"  1669,  I  zmo. ;  "  Figurx  Comctaium 
qui  apparuerunt  Annis  1664,  1665,  1668,  lab- 
ulis  J^.n  incisis  expressa;,  cum  brevissimis  An- 
notationibus  ■,"  "  Logistica,  sive  Scicntia  circa 
quamlibet  Q^iantltatem  demonstrative  discur- 
rcndi,  cui  ,\iathcmatieinT»  nullum  Problema 
insolubile,  nullum  Theorcnv.i  indcmonstrabile,"' 
1674,  4to. ;  "  Arithmetica  Introtluciio  ad  Lo- 
gislicam  universw  Malhesi  seivientem,"  1676, 
4to.  ;  "  Idea  Logista;  speculative  &  practice 
dedarata,"  1677,  4'^<5. ;  "  Epistolu?  Mathe- 
maticx,"  1678,  410. ;  "  Clavis  Logisticrc," 
i67f),4to.;  and,  "  I.ogi.^tica  Universalis,  sive.Ma- 
thtsisGottiguiana,"  j687,lolio.   Alon-ri. — M. 
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GOTTSCHED,  John  Chbistopher,  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  poetvy,  at 
Leipsic)  was  bom  in  1700  at  Koningsberg  in 
Prussia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He 
studitd  in  that  city,  devoted  himself  to  tlieo- 
logy  and  poetry,  and  in  J  723  took  the  degree 
of  master  cf  avtSj  after  \ihich  he  proceeded  to 
Leipsic,  and  obtained  great  appl.-.use  by  his 
lectures  on  the  belles-lettres,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  banish  the  turgid  style  of  Lowenstein,  then 
prevalent,  and  to  r>.vi\P  the  good  taste  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  tlieir  imitators  the  French. 
On  account  of  this  service  he  w.is  elected,  in 
1726,  senior  of  the  poetical  society,  which  was 
soon  after  transformed  into  that  called  the  Ger- 
man Society.  In  1730  he  wns  appointed  ex- 
traordinary profs'ssor  of  ph.ilosophy  ;  in  1734 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  at 
length  decemvir  of  the  academy  and  member 
of  various  learned  bodies.  Good  taste,  about 
this  period,  began  to  be  revived  also  in  Swisser- 
land  under  Bodmer  and  Breitinger ;  but  as 
these  writers  pursued  a  different  path,  Gott- 
sched  was  soon  involved  with  the  latter  in  some 
literary  disputes,  which  were  carried  on,  for 
many  years,  witli  great  asperity  on  both  sides. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  December,  1766.  Few 
writers  have  united  so  great  talents  with  so 
many  blemishes  ;  and  few  have  had,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  opponents  and  admirers. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  thnt  Gottsched,  on  the 
whole,  did  more  service  than  hurt  to  his  native 
country  -,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
he  was  too  careless  respecting  his  ov\'n  reputa- 
tion. When  he  began  to  write,  the  German 
language  was  verging  towards  a  state  of  the 
■utmost  corruption ;  and  it  required  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man  who  possessed  sufficient  courage 
to  submit  to  the  herculean  labour  of  freeing  it 
from  its  impurities.  Gottsched,  therefore,  is 
entitled  to  no  small  share  of  merit  for  having 
successfully  combated  that  barbarism,  arising 
from  a  mixture  of  foreign  words,  by  which  the 
German  prose  was  degraded,  as  well  as  the 
bombastic  style  employed  in  poetry  ;  and  for 
introducing  on  the  German  stage  the  regularity 
of  the  French  drama.  By  these  means  he  ren- 
dered the  study  of  the  German  language  agree- 
able, and  diffused  a  taste  for  polite  literature 
and  for  German  poetry.  Had  he  published 
more  such  collections  than  those  which  he 
formed  towards  a  history  of  dramatic  poetry,  or 
illustrated  with  the  same  ability  more  of  the 
old  poets,  his  ser\ice  as  a  German  philologue 
would  have  remained  unimpeached  ;  but  he 
had  the  ambition  to  shine  as  a  poet  of  the  first 


rank,  without  possessing  poetical  talents  suf- 
ficiently eminent  to  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction. He  wished  to  illustrate  the  rules  he 
had  given,  by  specimens  of  his  own  produc- 
tions, and  to  render  his  own  taste  a  general 
standard  in  every  thing.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  his  dramatic  productions,  though  not 
master-pieces,  laid  the  first  grounds  for  the 
formation  of  the  Gcrmati  theatre.  His  princi- 
pal works  arc  :  "  Essay  towards  a  Critical  His- 
tory of  Poetry  for  the  Germans,"  Ldpiic,  1730, 
8vo. ;  "  The  Death  of  Cato,  a  Tragedy,"  ibid. 
1732,  8vo. ;  "  Collections  towards  a  Critical 
History  of  the  German  Language,  Poetry,  and 
Eloquence,"  ibid.  1732-1744,  eight  volumes 
8vo. ;  "The  first  Principles  of  General  Philo- 
sophy,"/i/a'.  1733,  i735j  1 7^9,  two  parts,  8vo  ; 
"  The  German  Theatre,"  ibid.  1746-1750,  six 
parts,  8vo.  ;  "  New  Library  of  the  Belles- 
Leltresand  1' ine  Arts,"  Leipsic,  1745-1750,  ten 
volumes  8vo.,  without  the  author's  name.  And 
in  conjunction  with  others:  "The  Principles 
of  the  German  I^anguage,"  ibid.  1748,  large 
octavo  ;  of  this  work  various  improved  editions 
have  since  been  published  :  "  Newest  Poems," 
Ratiib^jii,  1749,  4to.  :  "  Exercises  in  Elocu- 
tion," l.iipsic,  1755,  8vo.  :  "  Exercises  in  Latin 
and  German  Poetry,  for  the  Use  of  Schools," 
ibid.  1757,  8vo. :  '•  Materials  towards  a  History 
of  the  German  Dramatic  Poetry" — or  a  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and 
Operas,  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1450  and  1760,  L/ipsic,  i-j^']-\'j6^.  two  parts, 
8vo. :  "  A  Manual  or  Dictionary  of  the  Belles- 
Lettres  and  Fine  Ans,"  ibid.  176c.  Hirsching's 
jVlanital  of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the  eight- 
eenth Century. — J. 

GOUDELIN,  or  Goudouli,  Peter,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  poets  in  the  Gascon 
dialect,  born  in  1579,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
at  Toulouse.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
but  never  practised,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  verses  in  his  native  tongue.  By 
his  poetical  talent,  and  the  pleasantry  of  his 
conversation,  he  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
duke  de  Montmorenci  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
and  might  have  enriched  himself,  had  he  not 
been  negligent  of  his  fortune.  In  his  declining 
years  he  was  only  preserved  from  indigence  by 
a  pension  granted  him  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
Hq:  died  at  Toulouse  in  1649.  ^^'^  memory 
was  honoured  by  a  bust  in  the  hotel  de  ville, 
among  the  illustrious  Toulousans.  He  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  but  the  particu- 
lar character  of  his  poetry  is  a  vivacity  and 
pleasantry,  which  assumes  a  natural  air  in  the 
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Gnscon  dialect,  but  would  lose  its  chief  grace 
if  rendered  into  a  more  refined  language.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  has  indeed 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  father  Vanierc, 
but  it  is  among  the  most  elevated  of  his  com- 
positions. His  works  have  been  several  times 
printed  at  Toulouse,  and  they  form  a  part  of 
the  Gascon  poets,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes  1 2mo.  1 700.  They  arc  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  one  of  whom,  iVI. 
Doujat  of  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  glos- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  making  them  better 
understood.     Aloreri.     Noiiv.  D'ut.  Hist.  — A. 

GOVEA,  Antony,  an  eminent  jurist  and 
philologer,  was  born  about  1505,  at  Beja,  in 
Portugal.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  witli  two 
other  brothers,  under  their  uncle,  who  was 
principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe.  After 
teaching  the  classics  for  some  time,  he  went  in 
1537  to  study  the  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he 
also  pursued  at  Avignon  and  Lyons.  At  the 
latter  city,  he  acquired  much  reputation  by 
defending  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  against 
Ramus.  In  1548  he  obtained  a  professorship 
of  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he  quitted  the  next 
year,  and  successively  occupied  chairs  at  Cahors, 
Valence,  Grenoble,  and  'i'urin,  where  he  died 
in  1565,  being  then  a  privy  counsellor  of 
Pliilibert  duke  of  Savoy.  Govea  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  by  some  has  been  esteemed 
superior  to  Cujas  in  ability,  though  inferior  in 
industry.  He  published  several  works  on  the 
law,  which  he  collected  into  one  volume  folio, 
printed  at  Lyons,  in  1562,  under  the  title  of 
"  Antonii  Goveani  Jurisconsulti  Opera  Juris- 
civilis."  He  also  published  an  esteemed  com- 
mentary on  the  "  Popica"  of  Cicero,  and  an 
edition  of  Terence.  He  MTote  verses  both  in 
Latin  and  French ;  in  the  latter  language  so 
well,  according  to  Scaligcr,  that  he  might  pass 
for  a  native. 

Anhruw,  the  younger  brother  of  Antony, 
was  recalled  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  college  atCoimbra,  and 
took  with  him  several  learned  men,  among 
whom  was  Buchanan  (see  his  Life);  but  Portugal 
was  no  propitious  seat  for  the  muses.  Govea 
was  principal  of  the  college,  and  died  in  ij.jS. 
Bnylf.      jMoreri.^h. 

GOUGE,  Wii.i.iAM,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  Bow, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1575. 
He  received  his  classical  cducaiion,  partly  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  in  London,  and  partly  at  Eton  ; 
whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1595.     His  academic  studies 
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he  pursued  with  uncommon  diligence,  and 
proportionate  success.  For  three  years  he  never 
slept  once  out  of  college ;  but  being  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  chosen  fellow,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  soon  returned  to  resume 
his  studious  labours.  He  took  his  degrees  in 
arts  at  the  regular  periods,  when  he  performed 
the  exercises  in  the  public  schools,  required  by 
the  statutes  of  the  university,  with  very  great 
applause.  He  was  chosen  a  lecturer  in  logic 
and  philosophy  in  his  college,  and  acquired 
much  credit  by  the  able  nunner  in  which  lie 
discharged  die  duties  of  that  appointment. 
After  he  had  led  an  university  life  for  nine  years, 
and  become  intimately  conversant  with  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  literature,  and  in  particular  with 
theology  and  the  Hebrew  lang^uage,  he  was 
called  home  by  his  fatlier,  and  not  long  after- 
wards entered  into  the  matrimonial  connection. 
In  the  year  1607  he  w.is  admitted  into  orders; 
and  in  the  following  year  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Black- friars,  in  t!ie  city  of  London.  In  this 
situatioji  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  discharging  the  pastoral  functions  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  setting 
before  his  parishioners  a  commendable  example 
of  the  moral  and  religious  duties  which  he 
enforced  on  them.  Besides  preaching  to  them 
twice  every  Sunday,  he  also  set  up  a  weekly 
lecture,  whicli  for  thirty-five  years  was  much 
frequented,  not  only  by  his  own  flock,  but  by 
many  of  the  London  clergy,  the  members  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  the  more  respectable  and 
serious  citizens.  In  the  year  16  r  I  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
in  1628  to  that  of  doctor  in  the  same  faculty. 
About  the  year  last  mentioned  he  became  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  society  which  had 
united  for  the  purpose  of  buying  impropriations, 
to  bestow  them  on  such  inipatronised  clergy- 
men as  should  be  distinguished  by  their  piety 
and  ministerial  qualifications  ;  which  occasioned 
his  being  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber.  In 
the  year  1653  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
assembly  of  divines,  and  was  held  in  such 
reputation  by  that  body,  that  he  was  often  called 
to  fill  the  moderator's  ciiair  during  his  absence. 
He  was  also  fixed  upon  by  the  assembly  to  be 
one  of  their  annotators  upon  the  Bible,  and  took 
for  his  share  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Book  of  Kings  to  that  of  Job.  He  was  modest, 
luimble,  afl-able,  and  charitable,  of  strict  and 
exemplary  piety,  and  continued  to  preach  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  g<  t  up  into  the  pulpit. 
For  many  years  he  was  esteemeil  the  fjtlur  of 
the  Lonilon  ministers.  He  died  in  1653,  soon 
after  he  had  completed  Iiis  seventy-eighth  year 
3  P 
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Tlie  principal  of  his  vvoiks,  exclusive  of  his  "  An- 
notations," already  mentioned,  were,  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;"  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;"  ''  Thewhulc 
Armour  of  God  ;"  a  treatise  '■  Of  Domestical 
Duties;"  "  Of  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Cliost;" 
"  I'hc  Sabbath's  ."lanctification;"  "  ATrcatiseof 
Apostaey,"  "The  Saint's  Sacrifice,  or  a  Com- 
ment on  Ps.  ii6;"  and  two  "Catechisms." 
Clorie's  Lives  of  Thirty-two  English  Divines. 
Ncl's  Hist.   Purit.  vol.  IF.  ch.  ii — M. 

GOUGE,  Thomas,  a  very  wortliy  English 
divine,  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  charitable 
and  benevolent  exertions,  was  the   sou  of  the 
preceding,  and  born  at  Bow,  in  the  year  1605. 
He  was  sent  for  instruction  in  grammar  learn- 
ing to   Eton  school,  whence  he  was  elected   a 
scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in    the 
year  1626.     In  that  university  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  becoming  diligence,  and  took  his 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  statutable  periods  ;  during 
which  time  he   was   chosen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege.    Having  afterwards  taken  orders,  he  left 
the  university  and  his  fellowship,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Colsden,  near  Croydon, 
in  Surrey,  where  he  continued   about   two  or 
three  years.     In  the  year   11^)38  he  became  in- 
cumbent of  the  populous  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
in  London,  where,  for  about  twenty-four  years, 
he  discharged  the  pastoral  duties  with  very  ex- 
emplary vigilance  and   fidelity.     Besides   con- 
stantly preaching   twice   every  Sunday,  and  on 
occasional   days,  he  diligently  visited  his  flock, 
catechised  their  children,  enquired  into  and  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  devised  plans 
of  employment   for  them,  which  gave  the  hint 
of  thehun^ane  institutions  of  Mr.  I'irmin, which 
have  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  that  philan- 
thropist. When  the  actof  uniformity  took  place, 
as  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  its 
provisions  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  ;  on 
whicli  occasion  he   declined   preaching  in   the 
metropolis,    modestly  observing,   "  that    there 
was  no  need  of  his  labours  in  Lontlon,  where 
there  were  so  many  godly,  able,  an<l  painful, 
ministers  to  carry  on  the  work."   His  time  now 
was  zealously  devoted  to  acts  of  beneficence  and 
charity.     He  was  himself  possessed  of  a  good 
(State,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed 
'in  relieving  the  wants  of  his  poorer  brethren, 
who,  on  account  of  their  non-conformity,  were 
deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  he 
was  also   a  diligent  and  successful  applicant  to 
the  rich,  from  wnorn  he  received  considerable 
sums,  which  were  applied  to  that  humane  pur- 
pose. About  the  year  1671,  the  accounts  which 
he  received  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  in  which 


the  poor  were  involved  in  Wales,  inspired  him 
with  the  generous  and  noble  design  of  introduc- 
ing knowledge  and  religion  into  that  neglected 
country.     For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  prin- 
cipality,  and   commenced   his  undertaking  by 
establishing  schools  in  different  towns  where  the 
poor  were  willing  that  their  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  and   write   and  learn   the   cate- 
chism, and   undertook    to  pay  the   instructors. 
By  degrees  these  schools  amounted   to  between 
three  and  four  hundred   in  number,  and  were 
annually  visited  by  Mr.  Gouge  ;  when  he  care- 
fully  enquired  into    the    improvement    of   his 
young  beneficiaries,  and  preached  occasionally, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  that  practice 
by    prosecutions    in   the  eccL'siastical    courts, 
though  he  attended  constantly  as  a  hearer  at  the 
parish  churches,  and  frequently  communicated 
there.     He,  likewise,  with  the  assistance  which 
he  received  from  his  friends,  printed  eight  tliou- 
sand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh  language  ; 
a  thousand  of  which  were   freely  given  to  the 
poor,  and  the  rest  sent   to  the   principal  cities 
and  towns  in  Wales,  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.     To  shew  that  he  was  no  bigot,  he  also 
procured  the    "  Church  Catechism,"    with   a 
practical  exposition  of  it,  and  "  The  Common 
Prayer,"  to  be  printed  in  Welsh,  and  distributed 
them    to   the  poor  with  the   "  V\'elsh  Bible," 
"  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"   "  The  Practice 
of  Piety,"  and  other  pious  and  useful  treatises. 
To  these  charitable   and  worthy  undertakings 
did  this  excellent  man  devote  his  time  and  his 
fortune,  when  precluded  by  the  intolerance  of 
the  laws  from  officiating  in  his  ministerial  capa- 
city.    He  was  accustomed  to  say  with  pleasure, 
"  that  he  had  two  livings,  which  he  would  not 
exchange  for  two  of  the  greatest  in  England  ;" 
meaning  Wales,  where  he  used  to  travel  every 
vear  to  spread  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity  ; 
and  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  used  freely  to 
catechise   the   poor  children,  ir;  order   to   the 
well  laying  the  foundations  of  religion  in  them 
in   their   tender  years.     He  died  .suddenly    in 
1681,  when  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.     Mr.  Baxter  says  of  him,  in  his  Narrative 
of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  "  I  never  heard  any 
one  person,  of  wliatever  rank,  sort,  or  sect  so- 
ever, speak  one  word  to  liis  dishonour,  or  name 
any  fault  that  ever   they  charged  on  his  life  or 
doctrine;  no  not  the  prelatists  themselves,  save 
only  that  he  conformed  not  to  their  impositions, 
and  that  lie  did  so  much  good  with  so  much  in- 
dustry."    And  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in   the  funeral   sermon 
which  he  preaciicd  on  the  occasion  ol  his  death, 
after  a  warm  encomium  on  his  piety  and  virtue, 
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ol)'ervcs,  tliat,  "  all  things  considered,  there 
have  not  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christian- 
ity, been  many  among  tlie  sons  of  men,  to  whom 
that  glorious  character  of  the  Son  of  God  might 
be  better  applied,  that  he  ivent  about  doing  good." 
He  committed  but  a  few  of  his  own  productions 
to  the  press,  and  those  of  the  practical  kind  ; 
such  as  "  The  Principles  of  Religion  explained, 
in  Question  and  Answer;"  "  A  Word  to  Sin- 
ners;" "  Christian  Directions  to  walk  with 
God ;"  "  The  surest  and  safest  Way  of  Thriv- 
ing, viz.  by  Charity  to  the  Poor  ;"  "  The  Young 
Man's  Guide  through  the  Wilderness  of  this 
World ;"  "  The  Christian  Housholder,"  &c. 
Clarki's  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons.  Cala- 
m\'s  Account  of  eject.  Min.  Neal's  Hist.  Pttrit. 
vol.  IV.  ch.  .v.— M. 

GOUGEON,  or  Goujon,  John-,  a  French 
sculptor  and  architect  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  his  successors,  is  accounted  the  first  who 
introduced  a  true  taste  for  sculpture  in  France, 
and  freed  it  from  the  barbarism  of  former  times. 
Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  private  his- 
tory, but  it  appears  that  he  was  employed  in  tlie 
public  works  with  which  Paris  began  to  be  de- 
corated in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Of  those 
the  most  considerable  is  the  fountain  of  the 
Nymphs,  called  the  Innocents,  finished  in  1550. 
Among  the  other  remains  of  his  workmanship 
is  a  tribune  in  the  hall  des  Cent-Suisses  at  the 
Louvre,  enriched  with  sculptures,  and  support- 
ed by  four  gigantic  Caryatides.  He  was  also 
an  able  medallist,  and  struck  several  pieces  for 
Catharine  de  Mcdicis,  wliich  are  sought  by  the 
curious.  Gougeou  generally  worked  in  small, 
and  there  are  no  di;tachcd  figures  or  groups  by 
his  hand.  Mis  reliefs  are  executed  with  taste, 
his  drapery  is  light  and  elegant,  his  figures 
graceful  and  flexible,  but  Iheir  attitudes  some- 
times forced.  He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  met 
with  the  melancholy  fite  of  his  party  on  the  in- 
famous St.  Harthok)mew  1572,  being  shot  as  he 
Stood  working  upon  a  scaffold.  D' Argenville 
Viei  des  Sculpt. — A. 

GOUJET,  Claude-Peter,  a  most  fertile 
and  industrious  writer,  particularly  eminent  for 
his  acquaintance  with  French  literature,  M-as 
born  at  Paris  in  1697.  His  father,  a  taylor  by 
trade,  in  vain  opposed  his  inclination  for  a  stu- 
dious life,  lie  received  the  greatest  part  of  his 
education  in  the  Jesuits*  college,  an'd  was  some 
time  in  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  he  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques  de  I'Hopital  in  Paris. 
He  was  an  associate  of  several  academics  in 
France,  and  was  generally  esteemed,  not  only 
for  his  learning,  but  for  the  mildness  of  his  tem- 


per and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  He  died  ir> 
1767.  He  had  collected  a  library  of  ten  thou- 
sand well-chosen  volumes,  which  was  the  basis 
of  his  numerous  works.  Of  these,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal :  "  Vies  des  Saints,"  two 
volumes  4to.  accounted  a  valuable  compilation  : 
"  Supplement  to  Morcri's  Dictionary,"  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  1735,  and  two  volumes  folio,  1749: 
though  much  industry  and  accuracy  of  research 
is  displayed  in  these  additions  and  in  the  cor- 
rections of  former  articles,  yet  it  may  be  af- 
firmed of  the  whole  of  this  great  biograpliical 
work,  that  it  is  totally  void  of  a  pliilosophical 
spirit,  and  of  a  solid  and  manly  judgment  in 
estimating  the  relative  merit  of  men  and  writ- 
ings :  "  Bibliothcque  des  fclcrivains  Lcclesias- 
tiqiies,"  three  volumes  8vo. ;  meant  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  Dupin,but  not  written  with  the  same 
spirit :  "  Discours  sur  le  Renouvellciiient  des 
Ktudes  depuis  le  XIV.  Siecle  :"  «  De  FEtat  des 
Sciences  en  France  depuis  la  IMort  de  Charle- 
magne jusqu'a  celle  du  Rol  Robert,"  121110.:  for 
this  curious  dissertation  the  author  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  Belles-lettres,  and  was 
complimented  by  a  deputation  from  that  body, 
desiring  permission  to  nominate  him  to  the  va- 
cant place  of  the  deceased  abbe  Vertot.  It  is 
hinted  that  the  opposition  of  the  cardinal  Fleury, 
who  disapjiroved  some  of  his  sentiments,  pre- 
vented the  nomination  from  taking  efl'ect.  Sucli 
are  the  consequences  of  ministerial  interference 
in  a  learned  society  !  "  Bibliothcque  Fran^oise, 
ou  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran^oise,"  eigh- 
teen volumes  i  2mo.  :  this  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  works,  but  is  composed  with  more  in- 
dustry than  taste  or  judgment.  A  new  edition 
of  "  Richelet's  French  Dictionary,"  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  with  numerous  additions  and  cor- 
rections :  of  this  he  published  at  the  same  time 
an  "  Abridgment,"  whicli  has  since  been  print- 
ed in  an  improved  form  by  Wailly,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  :  "  L'Histoire  du  College  Royal  de 
France,"  one  volume  4to.,  and  three  volumes 
i2mo. :  "  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  Paul  IV." 
two  volumes  i2mo. :  in  this  piece  the  author  is 
by  no  means  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  though 
educated  among  them.  He  likewise  composed 
a  number  of  particidar  lives,  and  furnished  a 
great  variety  of  articles  for  the  continuation  of 
the  "  Memoires  de  Litterature,"  bv  Desmol^ts, 
and  for  tlie  "  Mem.  des  Hommes  illustrcs,"  of 
Niceron.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

GOULART,  Simon,  a  FretKh  prdte-t.n^ 
divine  and  indefatigable  writer  in  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  ine  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Senlis,  in  the  year  1543.  From  the 
information  of  Scaliger,  who  entertained  a  great 
3  p  2 
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esteem  for  him,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  apply 
to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  till  lie  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age;  notwithstandi^ig 
which  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in 
theni,  and  wrote  very  well  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Having  studied  divinity  at  Geneva,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  was 
cho.-en  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  Calvia 
had  been  minister.  Bayle  says,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Spon,  that  he  succeeded  that  eminent 
man  in  1^64.  But  how  is  such  a  statement  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  his  late  applica- 
tion to  literary  studies  ?  Is  it  net  more  probable, 
that  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  this  situation 
ought  to  he  referred  to  some  later  period  ?  Mr. 
Goulart  discharged  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
ofiice  with  great  diligence  and  acceptability,  and 
continued  the  exercise  of  them  till  within  seven 
days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1628, 
when  he  was  about  eighty-five  years  of  age.  In 
the  last  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  after  due 
commendation  is  passed  on  his  virtues,  it  is 
stated  "  that  he  greatly  blamed  the  Protestants 
in  his  time  for  multiplying  confessions  of  faith, 
as  if  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle's 
Creed  were  not  sufficient,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  been  so  considered  during  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  church."  He  edited  a  number 
of  works,  with  notes,  comments,  or  additions  ; 
and  among  others  "  The  Works  of  Plutarch, 
translated  by  Amyot  •,"  "  St.  Cyprian's  Works;" 
•'  Du  Bartas's  Weeks  ;"  "  Illyricus's  Witnesses 
to  Truth,"  Sec.  He  translated  into  French 
••  All  the  Works  of  Seneca,"  published  at  Paris 
in  1590,  in  two  volumes  4to. ;  *'  The  Histori- 
cal Meditations  of  Camerarius,"  to  which  he 
made  considerable  additions;  "  Osorius's  His- 
tory of  Portugal,"  1587,  in  five  volumes  8vo. ; 
"  The  Chronicle  of  Carion;"  different  treatises 
of  "  Theodoret ;"  "John  Wierus's  Book  con- 
cerning diabolical  Impostures,"  Sec.  He  made 
a  collection  of  "  Remarkable  Histories,"  1620, 
in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  and  also  wrote  several 
moral  and  devotional  tracts,  and  pieces  relating 
to  the  history  of  his  own  time  The  most  inter- 
esting and  curious  of  the  latter  description  is 
his  "  Collection  of  the  most  memorable  Events 
which  occurred  during  the  League,"  &c.  1590, 
in  six  volumes  8vo.  ;  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Paris  in  1758,  in  six  volumes  4to.  with  notes 
and  original  documents.  When  he  did  not  put 
his  name  to  any  of  his  books,  he  denoted  it  by 
the  three  initial  letters  S.  G.  S.  signifying  Simc/i 
Goulart  Senlisien.  The  titles  of  his  numerous 
publications  may  be  seen  in  the  tv/enty-ninth 
volume  of  father  Niceron's  "  Memoires."  He 
had  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  tlie 


literature  of  Ims  time,  and  knew  30  well  to  whom 
the  ditTor,:it  uionymous  productions  were  to  be 
attri"  uted,  that  Henry  III.,  king  of  France, 
being  desirous  of  knowing  who  was  the  author 
ot  a  piece  jviiblishcd  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Stepiiinus  lunius  Brutus,  and  intended  to  pro- 
pagati-  republican  doctrines,  sent  a  person  on 
purpose  to  Geneva,  to  be  informed  of  it  by 
Goulart ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  master  of  the 
secret,  could  on  no  consideration  be  brought  to 
disclose  it,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  party  con- 
cerned to  injury. 

Our  author  had  a  son,  of  the  same  name, 
who  on  that  account  has  by  some  writers  been 
confounded  with  his  father.  He  was  born  at 
Senlls,  in  1576,  and  died  at  Frederickstadt,  in 
Holstein,  in  1628.  He  was  educated  to  the 
ministry,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  with  the 
Walloon  church  at  Ainsterdam,  where  he  em- 
braced the  party  of  the  Remonstrants.  In  the 
year  161  5  he  was  suspended  from  his  functions, 
for  preaching  against  the  horrible  doctrine, 
connected  with  the  notion  of  reprobation,  that 
some  children  who  die  at  the  breast,  or  in 
their  mother's  womb,  are  eternally  damned. 
He  was  afterwards  banished  the  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  other  ministers  of  the  Arminian 
party,  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  when  he  sought  an  asylum  at 
first  in  Fhnders,  afterwards  in  France,  and 
finally  in  Holstein.  He  wrote  some  letters  to 
the  Remonstrants  of  Amsterdam,  consoling  them 
under  their  persecutions,  and  exhorting  them  to 
constancy  and  perseverance  ;  which  are  insert- 
ed in  a  collection  of  such  pieces  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  "  Epistolx  Ecelesiasticse  5c  Theolo- 
gicx."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  book  in 
the  predestinarian  controversy,  the  title  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Boyle.  A/oreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  l^  Crit.  -M. 

GOULOU,  John,  a  French  ftuillant  monk, 
who  attracted  much  attention  in  his  time,  par- 
ticularly by  his  acrimonious  writings  against  M. 
Balzac,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1576^ 
He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune,  the  first 
time  that  he  pleaded  a  cause,  to  fall  into  a  con- 
fusion from  which  he  could  not  recover  himself, 
the  supposed  disgrace  so  much  affected  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  on  exchanging  the 
bar  for  the  cloister.  Accordingly,  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  Feuillants,  in  the  year  1604, 
and  by  his  talents  recommended  himself  succes- 
sively to  different  honourable  and  confidential 
employments,  and  at  last  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  general.  As  he  understood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  applied  himself  to  the  translation  into 
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French  of  the  pretended  "  Works  of  Dionysius 
tlie   Areopagite,"  which  were  printed  in  1608, 
accompanied  with  an  attempted  defence  of  their 
genuineness  ,  "  Epictetus's  Enchiridion,"  print- 
ed in    ii5o9  ;  "  St.    Basil's    Homilies  upon  the 
Hexameron,"  printed  in  l6i6;  and  "  Arrian's 
Dissertations."     He  also  revised  and  published 
a  Latin  version,  made  by  his  father,  of  "  The 
Treatises  of  St.  Gregory  Nysscn  against  Euno- 
niius."      We  have  likewise  from  his  pen  "  The 
Life  of  St.  I'rancis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Gene- 
va,"  1628,  8vo. ;  a  defence  of  the  riglits  of  the 
French  monarchy,  entitled  "  Vindicix  Theolo- 
gicse  Ibero-politicse,"   1628,  8vo. ;    and  "  An 
Answer  to  the  Treatise  of   the    Minister  Du 
Moulin,  concerning  the  Call  of  Pastors."     By 
these  different  productions  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  acquired  any  great  reputation  ;  but  in   the 
year  1627,  he  made  himself  mucli  talked  of  by 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  works  of  M.  Bjizac. 
That  gentleman  had  now  arrived  at  a  high  de- 
gree of  literary  eminence  among  his  country- 
men, ;ind  his  style  was  commended  as  a  model 
of  perfection,  particularly  in  epistol.iry  writing. 
A  young  feuillant  monk,  however,  supposed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  father  Goulou,  aimed  a 
blow   at  his  reputation  in  a  treatise  which  was 
only  circulated  in  MS.  but  wonderfully  applaud- 
ed by  those  who  envied   Balzac's  glory.     This 
attack  occasioned  M.  Balz.ic  to   defend  himself 
by  a  spirited  apology    in  which  the   monk  was 
treated  with  no  little  severity.     A  copy  of  this 
apology  was  sent  to  father  Goulou,  who  con- 
sidered it  in  the  light  of  a  challenge,  and   soon 
produced  two  volumes  of  "  Letters  from  Phyl- 
larchus  to  Aristo,"  in   which   he   not  only   at- 
tempted  to   discredit   M.    Balzac's   merits  as  a 
writer,  but  attacked  the  morality  of  his  work,  in 
language    uncommonly    violent    and    abusive. 
Notwithstanding  the  intemperance  and   gross- 
ness  which  disgraced  these  letters,  still  they  had 
many  encomiasts,  particularly  among  the  monks, 
of   whose  learning   Balzac   had  spoken  with   a 
little  too  much  contempt,  and  among  others  who 
envied  his  great  reputation.     Tliese  partisans 
were  loud   in   their   praises  of  father   Goulou, 
•whom  thty  distinguished   by  the  titles  of  "  a 
miracle  of   erudition  -,"    "  the  Gallic  Hercules 
who  had  destroyed  the    tyrant  of  eloquence  •," 
"  a  true  hero,  who  was  alone  worthy  to  wear 
the,  laurels  plucked  from  tlie  brows  of  an  usurp- 
er :"    while  they  loaded   the  character  of  M. 
Balzac  with  a  thousand  obloquies,   and  second- 
ed the  endeavours  of  their  leader,  not  only  to 
blast  his  literary  laurels,  but  to  excite  against 
Lim  the  resentment  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
of  all  ranks  and  orders.     By  tliese  means  fatlicr 


Goulou  acquired  a  temporary  fame,  and  threw 
the  republic  of  letters  into  no  little  confusion. 
A  great  many  writings  were  published  for  and 
against  him,  and  Bayle  says,  that  some  indivi- 
duals of  the  opposite  parties  "  even  came  to 
sword  and  pistol ;  which  probably  silenced  some 
writers,  who  did  not  care  to  come  to  blows." 
Father  Goulou,  however,  was  not  long  gratified 
by  the  praises  which  his  partisans  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  he  died  in  1629,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Bayle.  Aioreri.  Kouv.  Diet. 
Hijt.—M. 

GOUPIL,  James,  a  learned  pliysieian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at 
Lu5on.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  and  then  un- 
dertook the  education  of  some  young  men  of 
quality  at  Saintonge.  Coming  afterwards  to 
Paris,  he  studied  Greek  at  the  royal  college  pre- 
viously to  his  entering  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  was  made  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty 
in  1548,  and  soon  after  took  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor. In  1555  he  was  appointed  royal  professor 
of  physic  on  the  death  of  James  Sylvius.  He 
particularly  distinguished  hiniiclf  by  his  editions 
of  the  Greek  medical  authors,  Alexander  of 
Tralles,  Dioscorides,  Actuarius,  Paul  ^gine- 
ta,  Rufus,  and  Aretseus.  He  also  translated 
from  the  Italian  the  work  of  Alex.  Piccolomini 
«  On  the  Sphere  of  the  World."  In  15C4,  dur- 
ing the  violence  of  the  civil  wars,  his  library 
was  pluntlered  by  the  populace,  which  ml-sfor- 
tune  so  much  atlected  him  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  was  then  engaged  on  a  Commentary 
upon  all  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  M:rai. 
Halierl  Bihl.  MeJ.—  h.. 

GOURD  AN,  SiMOK,  a  French  monk  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  estimation  by  devout 
Catholics,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1646. 
He  lost  his  fithtr  when  very  young,  and  was 
educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  .mother, 
who  was  a  devotee,  in  sentiments  which  created 
in  him  an  early  disrelish  for  the  world,  and  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  religious  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  entered  among  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
Victor,  at  Paris,  where,  under  his  mistaken 
and  superstitious  notions  of  acceptable  religion, 
he  practised  austerities  and  mortifications  of  the 
most  rigorous  kind.  After  he  had  been  twelve 
years  in  that  institution,  he  was  desirous  of  being 
received  into  the  monastery  of  LaTrappe,  which 
had  then  been  lately  reformed  by  the  abbe  de 
Ranee  ;  but  he  did  not  prove  successful  in  his 
application  to  that  abbot,  who  advised  him  to- 
continue  in  the  house  where  he  had  taken  his 
vows.  This  advice  he  followed,  and  led  a  soli- 
tary and  most  ascetic  life  in  tlic  abbey  of  St. 
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Victor,  never  going  more  thnn  once  without  its 
walls,  and  even  prohibiting  himself  the  pleasure 
of  walking  in  its  gardens.     His  time   that  was 
not  spent  in  devotion  was  employed  in  wilting 
letters  to  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  consulted 
him  on  cases  of  conscience,  and  in  drawing  up 
ditTerent  works.     For  the  titles  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  piety, 
■we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  authorities.     He  was 
also  the  author  of  numerous  "  Hymns,"  print- 
ed in  the  difFerent  offices  of  the  Galilean  church, 
and  chaunted  throughout  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.     Towards  the  latter  end   of  his  life 
he  engagcil  in  the   theological  contests  of  the 
times,  and   published  a  volume  of  "  Letters, 
&c.  on  the  Subject  of  the  Constitution    Uiiige- 
tiitiis"  for  whicii  he  was  zealous  to  fanaticism. 
He  died  in  1729,  when  about  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  leaving  behind  him  in  MS.  '*  A  His- 
tory of  those  Members  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vic- 
tor who  were  eminent  for  their  Piety,  Science, 
or  Dignities,"  in  several  folio  volumes.     Ak- 
reri.      Noiiv.   Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GOURNAI,  LE  JARS  DE,  Mary,  a  lady 
celebrated  for  learning,  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a 
good  family,  in  i  ^66.    Shu  lost  her  father  early, 
nnd  acquired   an   adoptive   one   in   the  famous 
INlichael  de   Mont.igne,  who  was  the  object  of 
her   enthusiastic    admiration.     He   was   accus- 
tomed to  call  her  his  daughter  of  alliance,  and  he 
made  her  heiress  of  his  writings.      After   his 
death  she  published  an  edition  of  his  "  Essays," 
dedicated  to  cardinal  Richelieu.     She  vifas  well 
acquainted    with   the   learned   languages,    and 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age,  at 
.    home  and  abroad.     By  some  of  these   she  was 
flattered  with  the  title  of  "  Tenth  Muse,"  and 
•'  Frencli  Syren,"  though  it  appears  probable 
that  the  uneommonness  of  female  learning  at 
that  time  in  France,  ratlier  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  her  writings,  excited  their  admiration. 
In  her  own  language  she  wrote  a  very  stiff  and 
awkward  style,  copiously  interlarded  with  old 
words,  of  which  she  was  a  great  patroness. 
Her   pronunciation  was   also  upon  the  antique 
model  •,  and  her  taste  in  reading  was  much  turn- 
ed to  the  compilations  and  commentaries  of  past 
ages.      As   she  was  by  temper  violent  and  re- 
sentful, she  made  hcr-elf  many   enemies,  who 
attacked  her  in  writings  in  which  neitherher  per- 
son nor  character  wei"e  spared.    Of  these,  some 
of  the  most  virulent  were  the  "  Anti-Gournai," 
and  ihe    '  Remerciment  des  Beurrieres."     Vle- 
nage  has  some   good  humoured  raillery  of  her 
attachment  to  ancient  phraseology  in  his  "    >e- 
quetedesDictionnaires."  Madamoiselle  deGour. 


nai  passed  her  life  in  celibacy,  content  with  a 
small  pension  from  the  court,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  her  particular  friends,  so.me  of  wliom 
were  of  high  quality.  She  died  at  Paris  in 
1645,  '"  h*^*"  seventy-ninth  year,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  many  epitaphs  from  the  men  of 
letters.  Her  works  were  collected  in  a  quarto 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  Avis  ou  les 
Presens  de  la  Demoiselle  de  Gournai."  Ba^k. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

-GOURVILLE,  John  Herauld  de,  born 
at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  was  taken  by  the 
famous  duke  of  that  title  into  his  service  as 
valet-de-chambre,  and  became  in  time  his  friend 
and  confident.  He  was  also  much  esteemed  by 
the  great  Conde,  and  by  the  superintendant 
Fouquet.  Being  employed  by  the  latter,  he 
was  involved  in  his  disgrace,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  foreign  countries.  What  Voltaire 
asserts  is  not  exactly  true,  "  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  hanged  in  ciHgy  at  Paris,  and  the 
king's  envoy  in  Germany,"  since  he  had  not 
the  latter  employment  till  some  interval  had 
elapsed  from  his  flight.  So  well  did  he  approve 
his  political  talents,  that  he  was  proposed  to 
the  king  as  successor  to  Colbert  in  the  ministry. 
He  died  in  1705.  Gourville  left  "  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  from  1642  to  1698,"  two  volumes 
i2mo,which  are  written  with  frankness  and 
simplicity,  in  a  Ijvely  tl^ough  incorrect  style. 
They  contain  many  curious  and  autl  entic 
anecdotes  of  the  ministers  and  principal  per- 
sons of  his  time,  of  which  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  made  considerable  use.  Steele  de  Louis X IF, 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GOUSSET,  James,  a  learned  French  pro- 
testant  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family,  and  born 
at  Blois,  in  the  year  1635.  He  was  educated 
to  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  the  pro- 
testant  church  at  Poitiers  in  the  year  1662. 
So  high  was  his  reput:!tion  for  abilities  and 
erudition,  that  he  was  three  several  times  in- 
vited to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  at 
Saumur ;  but  he  would  not  quit  his  flock  till 
compelled  to  become  a  fugitive  from  the  king- 
dom, in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  N.mtz.  On  this  occasion  he  took 
refuge  In  Holland,  and  afterwards  was  settled 
as  French  minister  at  Groningen,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  posts  of  professor  of  divinity  and  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  died  there  in  1704,  when  about 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Theological  and  Critical  Strictur  s  on  the 
Proposals  for  a  new  Version  of  theS.rlptures," 
1698,  i2mo.,  which  Proposals  were  published 
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by  Clurles  le  Chene,  a  French  minister,  who 
after  liis  settlement  in  Holland  had  joined  tJic 
arminian  party,  and  whose  design  our  author 
represented  to  be  an  attempt  to  overthrow  es- 
sential orthodox  doctrines,  by  false  translations 
of  the  passages  on  which  they  arc  founded  ; 
"  Dissertations  in  Controversy  with  the  Jews," 
1699;  "Theological  Lectures  explanatory  of 
the  Apostle  James's  Doctrine  concerning  a 
Living  Faith  and  a  Dead  Faith  ;"  "  Com- 
mentarii  Lin^jUic  Hebr.iicse,"  1 702,  folio,  which 
form  a  valuable  Hebrew  dictionary,  of  which 
the  best  edition  was  published  at  Lcipsic  in 
1743,  4to. ;  ".Jesus  Christi,  Evangeliique  Ve- 
ritas dcmonstrata  in  Coiifutatione  Lihri  Chiz- 
zouk  Kmounac" — orTlie  Uuckler  of  the  I'aitli, 
by  Rabbi  Isaac,  1712,  folio;  and  "  Disserta- 
tionts  in  Kpistolam  Pauli  ad  Hebracos,  Sec." 
1712.  He  left  behind  him  numerous  MSS. 
among  which  arc  Commentaries  upon  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Monri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hi.ft.~y\. 

GOUTHIERES,  James,  a  learned  lawyer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Chaumont 
in  Bassigni,  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris  After  pjssing  forty  years  at  the  bar 
with  honour,  he  retired  to  the  country,  and 
died  in  U)^,•i.  He  wrote  in  161 2  a  work  "  De 
veteri  Jure  Pontificio  Urbis  Romse,"  4to., 
which  was  so  well  received  at  Rome,  that  the 
senate  conferred  upon  him  and  his  posterity 
the  quality  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  also  pub- 
lished '•  De  Officiis  Domus  August-.e,  publicK 
&  privatK,'  4to.,  1628  ;  "  De  Jure  Manium, 
seu  de  Ritu,  More,  &  Legibus,  prisci  1' uneris," 
4to.,  1615;  and  two  moral  discourses,  viz. 
"  Tiresias,  seu  de  Cxcltatis  &  Sapieniix  Cogna- 
tionc,"  and  "  Choartius  Major,  seu  de  Orbitate 
toleranda."  He  composed  Latin  verses  with 
success  ;  his  "  Riipella  Capta,"  addressed  to 
cardinal  Richciiou,  1628,  4to.,  is  written  witjj 
spirit  .mil  vigour.     Mocri, — A. 

GOUX  DE  LA  BOULAYE,  Francis  le, 
a  celebrated  traveller,  born  about  i6ic,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Beauge  in  Anjou. 
His  inclination  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  be- 
come a  traveller,  and  lie  employed  ten  years 
successively  in  rambling  through  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  Asia  and  Africa  he  passed  as 
a  Maho;iictan,  in  Europe  as  a  Catholic.  Upon 
his  return,  he  published  an  account  of  liis  tra- 
vels, under  the  title  of  "  Les  Voyages  &  Ob- 
serv.itions  dc  Fran9ois  de  la  Boulaye  Ic  Goux, 
tn  divers  Pays  d'Europe,  d'Asie,  &  d'Afrique, 
jusqu'a  I'Annce  »650,"  with  figures,  4ta, 
1653.  They  contain  several  curious  facts,  and 
«ome   misrepresentations ;   their   style   is  very 


incorrect.  He  was  so  much  altered  by  his 
travels,  that,  on  visiting  his  native  place,  even 
his  mother  would  not  recognise  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  institute  a  law-suit  to  establish 
his  right  of  eldership.  Having  succeeded  in 
this  point,  he  married  and  settled.  In  1668, 
Lewis  XIV.,  being  desirous  of  renewing  his 
commerce  with  the  Porte  and  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, chose  La  Boulaye  for  his  embassador. 
During  this  mission  he  died  of  a  fevtr  in  Persia 
about  i'>6g.   Aforeri.  Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GOUYE,  Thomas,  a  French  Jesuit  and 
able  mathematician,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  the 
year  16^0.  He  entered  into  the  order  in  the 
year  1667,  and  principally  distinguished  himself 
by  the  taste  which  he  discovered  for  mathema- 
tical and  scientific  pursuits.  In  the  year  idJpp 
he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  tlie 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
proved  an  assiduo^is  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  that  illustrious  body,  to  whose  Memoirs  he 
was  an  useful  and  enlightened  contributor. 
He  died  at  the  house  belonging  to  his  order  at 
PSris  in  1725,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  He  published  "Physical  and  Mathemati- 
cal Observations,  tending  to  the  Improvement 
of  Astronomy  and  of  Geography,  sent  from 
Siam  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  &c.  with  Reflections 
and  Notes,"  in  two  volumes.  The  first,  which 
is  in  octavo,  was  published  in  1688,  and  the 
second  in  quarto  in  1692.  Both  are  inserted 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  collections  of  the 
Academy.  This  author  is  not  to  he  confound- 
ed with  his  countryman  Gouye  of  Longue- 
mare,  who  died  in  1763,  and  was  register  of 
the  bailiwic  of  Versailles.  The  latter  publish- 
ed several  interesting  "  Memoirs"  and  "  Dis- 
sertations" relative  to  the  history  of  France. 
Moi  at.     Nbuv.  Diet.  Hilt. — .M . 

GOWER,  John,  an  ancient  English  poet  of 
the  fourteciuh  Cfiiitury,  is  reported  by  Lei  and 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  family  at  Stiten- 
ham  in  Yorkshire.  IJe  had  a  liberal  education 
for  the  time,  and  was  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  Chaucer,  on  com- 
ing to  the  metropolis,  found  him  much  respect- 
ed in  the  profession  of  the  law.  Some  have 
asserted  that  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  but  others  suj)posc  him  in  this 
point  to  have  been  mistaken  tor  another  person 
of  the  same  name.  He  particularly  attached 
himself  to  I  homas  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle 
to  king  Richard  II.,  and  was  noticed  by  that 
unfortunate  monarch,  at  whose  desire  he  wrote 
his  principal  work.  Y^et  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  he  employed  his  pen  in  adulation  of 
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the  new  king,  not  without  some  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  misgovernment  of  the  deposed  one. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  affluent  circum- 
stances; for  he  contributed  largely  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overee,  in  Southwark.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  sight  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV., 
-which  he  did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  a  great 
age,  in  1402.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  to  wliich  he  was  a  benefactor. 

Gower  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  English 
writers  only  relatively  to  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  •,  (oT  though  well  furnished  with  the  learn- 
ing (such  as  it  was)  of  the  age,  and  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  his  native  language,  he  has  not 
the  least  pretensions  to  genius  or  invention. 
He  is  uniformly  grave  and  sententious,  even 
upon  topics  which  might  inspire  vivacity ; 
whence  he  ha.i  been  characterised  by  his  friend 
Chaucer,  as  "  the  moral  Gower."  He  was  the 
author  of  three  volumes,  or  a  tripartite  work, 
entitled  "  Speculum  Meditantis;"  "  Vox  Cla- 
mnntis ;"  "  Confessio  Amantis."  Of  these, 
the  first,  or  the  *'  Mirror  of  Meditation,"  is  a 
moral  tract  in  ten  books,  relative  to  the  conjugal 
duties,  written  in  French  rhymes.  The  second, 
or  "  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness," 
is  chiefly  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  commons  under  Richard  II,  in  Latin 
elegiac  verse.  The  third,  or  "  Lover's  Con- 
fession," is  an  English  poem  in  eight  books, 
relative  to  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love. 
This  alone  has  been  printed ;  and  such  was  its 
reputation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
products  of  the  English  press,  being  set  forth  by 
Caxton  in  1483.  It  would  be  occupying  our 
pages  to  little  purpose  to  give  an  analysis  of 
this  work,  which  has  all  the  dryness  and  the 
idle  display  of  incoherent  learning  that  charac- 
terised the  scholastic  period.  "  it  seems  (says 
Mr.  Warton)  to  have  been  his  object  to  crowd 
all  his  erudition  into  this  elaborate  performance;" 
accordingly,  together  with  moral  maxims  and 
sentimental  refinements,  there  are  discourses  on 
the  Hermetic  science  and  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this ' 
motley  work  is  a  variety  of  stories  adduced  as 
moral  examples,  and  taken  from  the  authors 
then  most  in  vogue,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
writer,  however,  falls  into  some  very  ex- 
traordinary anachronisms  and  mistakes,  which 
may  be  pardoned  in  the  infancy  of  revived 
literature.  The  language  of  this  piece  is 
reckoned  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  the  versi- 
fication often  harmonious.  With  respect  to  his 
Latin  style,  Mr.  Warton  gives  him  the  credit  of 
copying  Ovid's  Elegiacs   with  some  degree   of 


purity.  He  had  not,  however,  got  over  the 
barbarism  of  monkish  rhymes.  -Bicg.  Britaii. 
Warton' J  Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry. — A. 

GRAAF,  or  Graef,  RnCNER  de,  a 
physician  and  celebrated  anatomist,  was  born 
at  Schoonhoven,  in  Holland,  in  164 1.  His 
father,  Cornelius,  an  architect,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  invention  of  several  hydraulic 
machines.  Regner  was  brought  up  to  phvsic, 
and  studied  first  at  Leyden,  under  James  Syl^ 
vius,  and  then  in  France,  where  he  graduated 
at  Angers  in  1665.1  ^'^  settled  at  Delft,  and 
became  eminent  in  practice ;  but  was  cut  off  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  in  1673.  His  deatli 
was  imputed  to  vexation,  from  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Swammerdam. 
Dc  Graaf's  first  publication  was,  "  De  Succi 
Pancreatici  Natura  Sc  Usu,"  Lcyd.  1664,  J2mo.: 
in  which  he  appeared  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  Sylvius,  concerning  the 
fermentation  of  the  pancreatic  juice  with  the 
bile.  He  next  published,  "  De  Virorum 
Organis  Generationi  inservientibus,"  1668,  8vo.: 
a  work  which  gained  him  great  anatomical 
reputation.  His  dissections,  indeed,  had  not 
been  numerous,  and  liis  figures  were  draM  11  from 
parts  taken  out  of  their  natural  situations  ;  yet 
he  contributed  much  to  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  parts  treated  of,  and  liis  delineations 
of  them  were  more  elegant  than  any  before 
given.  In  this  work  lie  was  the  first  who  gave 
representations  of  the  tubes  for  anatomical  in- 
jection ;  an  art  in  which  he  was  very  expert, 
and  which  he  greatly  improved.  In  1672  he 
published  "  De  Mulicrum  Organis  Generationi 
inservientibus,"  8vo.  :  a  work  containing  much 
that  is  new  and  valuable.  He  maintained  in  it 
the  ovarian  system  of  generation,  and  gave 
figures  of  the  corpora  lutea,  and  the  foetus  in 
dilTerent  states  of  progress.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  in  1673,  he  published  "  Partium 
Genitalium  Defensio,"  in  which  he  asserts  Iiis 
own  claims  to  discovery,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Swammerdam,  and  adds  some  new  anato- 
mical observations.  All  the  works  of  De  Graaf 
have  been  printed  together  in  Bvo. :  Leyd.  161"] ; 
Land.  1678;  Jnist.  1705.  Morcri.  IJalleri 
Bib/.  Aimlotii. — A. 

GRABE,  John-Ernf.st,  a  learned  divine, 
and  editor  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  London,  was  born  at  Konings- 
berg,  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1666.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  in  his  native 
town,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A.  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  study, 
of  divinity,  and  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  the  fatlu  rs.     From  the  latter  he  imbibed  the 
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■opinion  that  the  outward  and  uninterrupted 
Succession  of  bishops  is  essential  to  the  being 
of  a  true  church  ;  which,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
tenets  of  Lutheranism,  occasioned  his  being 
summoned  before  his  superiors,  and  confined 
for  several  months.  Upon  his  release,  becoming 
still  more  firmly  attached  to  that  doctrine,  he 
determined  to  quit  the  communion  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
Kome,  of  which  it  is  one  fundamental  principle. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  delivered  in 
a  memorial  to  the  electoral  college  at  Sambia, 
in  Prussia,  in  1695,  containing  his  reasons  for 
his  intended  change;  and  immediately  departed 
from  Koningsberg,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  some  place  where 
he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Prussian 
jurisdiction.  While  he  was  on  the  road  to 
Erfurt,  through  which  he  meant  to  pass  to  some 
catholic  country,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
sent  three  treatises  to  him,  written  in  answer 
to  his  memorial  by  three  Prussian  divines,  by 
order  of  the  elector.  This  attention  in  his 
sovereign  met  with  due  respect  from  M.  Grabe, 
who  perused  the  treatises  with  great  care,  and 
found  reasonings  in  them  which  staggered  him 
in  his  resolution  of  embracing  popery,  though 
^Jiey  did  not  contribute  to  alter  his  sentiment 
respecting  uninterrupted  succession.  Being 
•willing,  however,  to  discuss  the  points  in 
question  more  closely  before  he  formed  his 
ultimate  determination,  he  wrote  to  M.  Spencr, 
one  of  his  answerers,  intimating  his  wish  to 
return  to  Berlin,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
t)f  a  conference  with  him,  provided  that  he  could 
procure  him  a  safe  conduct.  This  favour  being 
readily  granted,  M.  Grabe  went  to  that  city, 
where  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish 
Lis  purpose  of  joining  the  papal  communion  ; 
but  still  maintained  the  obnoxious  tenet  which 
had  formerly  subjected  him  to  imprisonment. 
Finding  him  immoveable  upon  ihis  point,  M. 
Spener  advised  him  to  remove  to  Englanit. 
"There,"  said  this  friend, "  you  will  meet  with 
the  outward  and  uninterrupted  succession  which 
you  want :  take  tlien  your  route  thither :  this 
8tcp  will  give  much  less  uneasiness  to  your 
friends,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  satisfy 
your  conscience."  With  this  advice  M.  Grabe 
complied,  and  arriving  in  England,  was  so 
strongly  recommended  to  King  William,  that 
liis  ^lajesty  granted  him  a  pension  of  locl.  a- 
year,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies.  From 
this  time  he  adopted  England  for  his  country, 
because  he  conceived  that  its  ecclesiastical 
constitution  approached  nearer,  on  the  whole, 
Jhan  that  of  aiiy  other,  to  the  primitive  pattern  ; 
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and  he  shewed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
patronage  which  he  received,  by  the  attention 
and  industry  which  he  bestowed  on  the  publica- 
tion of  several  learned  works.  Having  formed 
a  design  of  printing  some  curious  and  scarce 
pieces  of  the  fathers,  in  defence  of  his  opinions, 
which  in  several  points  correspond>;d  with  the 
favourite  notions  of  the  nonjuring  separatists, 
he  wont  to  Oxford,  to  examine  the  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.  In  the  year  1698  \\z 
published  "  Spicilegium  S.S.  Patrum,  &c." 
vol.  I.  8vo. ;  containing  the  lesser  works  and 
fragments  from  the  writings  of  the  catholic 
fathers  and  heretics  of  the  first  century,  with 
dissertations  and  remarks  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
comprising  similar  extracts  from  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  with  dissertations,&c. 
Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  he  con- 
sidered to  be  doubtful  and  apocryphal ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
others,  which  have  been  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  for  some  of  the  superstitious  tenets 
of  popery,  and  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
supposititious  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  critics  of  modern  times.  In  the  year 
1700  Mr.  Grabe  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  was  presented  to  a 
chaplaincy  of  Christ- church,  Oxford.  This 
presentation  he  appears  to  liave  received,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  emolu- 
ments, without  being  required  to  discharge  the 
duties,  of  tlic  appointment.  When  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  lie  refused  to  receive  tlie 
sacrament,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the 
prayer  in  the  communion  service  mentioning 
the  sacrifice  before  receiving  the  elements,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  first  Common-prayer  Book 
of  king  Edward  VI. ;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
continued  his  nonconformity  to  the  established 
church  in  that  particular.  If,  tlierefore.he  was 
at  all  ordained  a  priest,  as  Dr.  Hickcs  says  he 
was,  it  must  have  been  by  some  of  tlie  nonjuring 
prelates.  In  the  same  year  in  which  ho  took 
orders,  Mr.  Grabe  published  "  S.  Justini  Philo- 
sophi  &  Martyris  Apologia  Prima  pro  Christiimis, 
&c."  Svo.,  illustrated  with  the  notes  of  several 
learned  men,  and  additional  remarks  of  his  own  ; 
and  in  1 702  he  published  "  S,  Ircnxi  Episcopi 
Lugdunensis  contra  omnes  Hxreses,  Libri  quin- 
que,  &c."  folio,  with  prolegomena,  notes,  &c. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
throne,  our  author's  pension  was  continued, 
and  her  majesty  was  advised  to  employ  him 
on  an  undertaking  which  reflected  great  ho- 
noiir  on  himself,  and  on  the  patronage  by 
wliich  he  was  enabled  to  complete  k :  that  was 
3<L 
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to  pvlnt,    from  the  Alexandrian   MS.  ii\  the  of  Lewis  XIV.     Afterwards  he  received  tliese 

rov.il   library,  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  MSS.  and  made   collations    from  them ;  while 

Old  Testament.  When  the  queen  informed  him  in  the  mean  time  he  had  prepared  a  volume  of 

that  he  was  selected  to  perform  this  task,  she  annotations    upon    the    whole  work,  and    also 

presented  him  with  a  purse,  as  a   preliminary  collected  the  materials  for  the  Prolegomena.    It 

encouragement   to  his  exertions,     in  the  year  required,  however,  so  much  time   to  digest  the 

1705,  Mr.  Gnibe  published  his   proposals  for  whole  into  proper  method,  that  the  second  and 

printing  that  work  by  subscription,  annexed  to  third  volumes  were  not  published  tilt  after  the 

an    account  which   he   had   drawn   up  of   the  author's    death;    the  former  in  17 19,    and   the 


superior  value  of  this  copy  to  the  Vatican  MS. 
accompanird  with  three  specimens,  containing 
so  many  ditTerent  methods  for  the  intended 
edition,  in  the  choice  of  which  he  was  to  be 
detcrmijied  by  the  learned  world.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  university  of  Oxford,  as  a 
testimony    of   their   approbation  of  his  design. 


latter 


1/20.     While    Air.  Grabe   was  em- 


ployed in  preparing  these  volumes  for  the  press, 
he  understood  that  Mr.  Wliiston  had  intimated, 
both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  writings, 
that  he  was  "  nearly  of  his  mind  about  the 
constitution  of  the  apostles,  written  by  St. 
Clement,  and   that  he    owned    in   general  the 


honoured  him  with    the   degree  of  doctor    of  genuine   truth  and  apostolical  authority  of  this 

divinity.     His  proposals  were  yety  favour.ab]y  collection."     In  order  to  satisfy  his  friends  and 

received,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;    and   in  the  public  respecting  his  real  sentiments  on  these 

addition  to  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  a  points,  he  published,  in   the   year  17 11,  "An 

present  from   his   own  sovereign,  the  king  of  Essay    upon    the    two    Ai"abic    MS.S.    in    the 

Prussia,  together  with  subscriptions  from   the  Bodleian  Library,  and  tliat  ancient  Book  called 


principal  nobility,  clergy-,  and  gentry,  from  all 
parts.  Animated  by  these  encouragements,  he 
proceeded  with  diligence  and  spirit  in  his  under- 
taking, and  in  the  year  1707  produced  the 
first  volume  of  his  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  Vetus  Testamentum  juxta  Septuaginta 
Interpretes  ;  Tomus  I.  continens  Octateuchum, 
&c."  in  folio  and  8vo.  This  volume  contains 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  three  follcvving  books. 
According  to  the  order  which  the  author  had 
adopted,  the  second  volume  was  to  contain  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  canonical  or  apocryphal ;  the  third,  all 
the  prophetical  books;  and  the  fourth,  tlie. 
Psalms,  the  three  books  of  Solomon,  Sec.  But 
after  he  had  begun  to  print  the  second  volume, 


the  Doctrine  of  the  Aposdes,  which  is  said  to 
be  extant  in  them,  wherein  Mr.  Whiston's 
Mistakes  about  both  arc  plainly  proved,"  8vo. 
In  the  last  of  our  subjoinetl  authorities  the 
reader  may  find  a  particular  account  pf  this 
treatise,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Whiston's  remarks, 
upon  it,  and  other  pieces  on  th«  same  subject. 
In  the  dedication  of  it  the  author  observes,  that 
it  was  the  first  treatise  which  he  had  published 
in  the  English  tongue  for  the  service  of  the 
church ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last,  for  he 
died  in  1712,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr. 
afterw.ards  bishop,  Snialridge,  who  has  left  an 
ample  testimony  to  the  morality  and  piety  of 
his  character.     He  desired   on  his  death-bed. 


he  was  induced  to  postpone   the  appearance  of  that  the  public  might  be  informed  that  he  died 

that,  and    also    of   the    third   volume,  by   the  in  the  faith  and   communion  of   the  church    of 

expectation  of  being  furnished   with  important  England,  though  he  considered  its  constitution 

MSS.  and  other  materials,  which  would  enable  to  be  defective   in    some  points,  in  whicli    he 

him  to  render  them  more  complete.     That  no  thought   the    nonjuriixg    clergy   adhered    more 

time  might  be  lost,  however,  in  expediting  the  closely  to  the  apostolical  doctrine  and  discipline, 

whole  work,  he  published  in  1701)  the    fourth  His  learning  n'.is,  unquestionably,  considerable  ; 

volume,  "  continens  Fsalmorum,  Jobi,  ac  tres  and  of  his   grcaX  industry  his   various    produc- 

Salamonis  Libros,    cum  Apocrypha  Ejiisdem,  tions  within  the  short  space   of  fourteen  year* 

necnon  Siracidx   Sapientia,"  in  folio  and  8vo.  aftbrd  abundant  evidence.     Dr.  Styan  I'hirlby, 

lu    the  following    year  he   publislied  a  Latin  in   the   dedication  of   his  edition   of  Justin's 

dissertation,  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  Apology,   iaforms   us  that  Dr.  Grabe  "  was  a 

reasons  why  he  had  departed  froni  his  original  good  man  and  not  unlearned,  and  well  versed 

order  of  publication,  and  of  the  helps  wiiich  he  in  the  writings  of  the    fathers.     But  he  was  no 

expected  to  receive  in  order  to  perfect  his  plan,  critic,  nor   could    be   oae,    since  he    was   not 

These    wer«,  a  Syriac   MS.    of  the  historical  furnished    with   genius    or  judgment,    or,    to 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Origcn's  re-  speak   the    truth,   with  learning  sufficient  for 

marks  upon  them;  and  two  MSS.  one  belonging  that  purpose."     Li   thb  opinion  of  Dr.  Giabe's 

to  Cardinal  Cbigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  qualifications,  Le  Clexc   coincides ;  and  add$, 
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that  hts  books  gaineil  him  the  character  of  n  h- 
borious  person,  ratlier  than  of  a  great  critic. 
Dr.  Grabc's  zeal  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  primitive  discipline  and  government  of  the 
church,  induced  him  to  form  a  project  for  ren- 
dering the  lutlicran  church  of  Prussia  episcopal, 
after  the  model  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
to  recommend  the  English  liturgy  itself,  by 
means  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  neigh- 
bouring court.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, lie  published  in  1705,  an  elegant  edi- 
tion of  bishop  Bull's  Latin  works,  in  folio,  with 
his  own  notes,  which  procured  him  the  thanks 
of  that  prelate;  assisted  in  preparing  for  the 
press  archdeacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition  oi 
the  New  Testament  in  Creek,  which  was  print- 
ed in  the  same  year  ;  and  in  1706,  published  a 
preface  to  Diubuz's  "  I'ro  Testimonio  Flnvli 
Josephi  de  Jcsu  Christo,  Libri  duo."  He  also 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  RhSS.  of  which  the 
following  were  afterwards  given  to  the  world  : 
"  Liturgia  (Jrwca  Johannis  Erncsti  Grabo," 
subjoined  to  Christopher  Matthew  Pfalf's  edi- 
tion of  "  Irencei  Fragmenta  Anecdota,"  printed 
at  the  Hague,  in  1715,  8vo.  ;  and  "  De  Forma 
Consccrationis  Eucharistica;,  hoc  est,  Defensio 
Ecclcsia;  Grseca;,  &c."  published  with  an  Eng- 
lish version,  and  notes,  Ike-  at  London,  1721, 
8vo.  For  an  account  of  the  rest,  wc  refer  to  tiic 
Biog.  Brit,  and  Ge;i.  Dht.—M. 

GRACCHUS,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  a 
person  highly  memorable  in  the  political  history 
of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the  same 
name,  a  distinguished  commander  and  excellent 
citizen,  who,  though  of  plebeian  descent,  had 
arrived  at  the  consulate.  His  mother  was  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Sclpio 
Africanus,  the  pride  of  Roman  matrons  (see 
lier  article).  I'lberius  received  every  advan- 
tage of  education  that  the  age  could  bestow,  and 
a  happy  natural  disposition  seconded  the  efforts 
of  tuition.  In  temper  he  was  mild,  composed, 
nnd  modest ;  in  his  tastes,  simple  and  moderate. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  for  eloquence, 
sobriety,  and  political  knowledge;  and  his  repu- 
tation was  scaled  by  admission  into  the  vener- 
able college  of  augurs.  A  proof  of  liis  high 
character  was  given  by  the  spontaneous  ofl'er 
made  him  by  Appius  Clautiius,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  persons  in  Rome,  and  president  of 
the  senate,  of  his  daughter  Claudia  in  marriage, 
which  he  thankfully  accepted.  It  is  said,  that 
on  this  occasion,  Appius,  returning  to  his  own 
liouse,  informed  his  wife  th.it  he  had  contracted 
their  daughter. — "  "Why  so  suddenly  ?"  replied 
Antlstia  ;  "  you  might  have  taken  time,  even 
were  Tiberius    Gracchus  the   man  !'  la  con- 


forir.ity  with  the  Romin  custom,  Tiberius  pars- 
ed his  youth  in  military  service  ;  first,  in  Af- 
rica, under  his  brother-in-law,  the  younger 
Scipio,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  same  tent. 
By  his  valour  and  stiict  attention  to  discipline 
he  obtained  great  credit  in  the  army,  anti  was 
equally  beloved  and  "Steemed  by  his  fellow- 
oliiccrs.  In  the  Numahtinn  war  he  was  qiics- 
tor  to  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  RTancinus,  B.C. 
137.  The  campaign  of  this  consul  proved  a 
most  unfortunate  one,  and  the  Roman  general, 
after  a  severe  defeat,  was  reduced  to  negociate 
a  treaty  with  the  Numantincs  in  order  to  save 
the  relics  of  his  army.  That  people,  who  had 
been  basely  betrayed  in  a  former  treaty  with  the 
Uomans,  refused  to  trust  any  one  except  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  with  whose  character  for  pro- 
bity they  were  well  acquainted,  and  the  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded  by  his  mediation. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  restoration  of  his 
book  of  questox's  accounts  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  JNumantlncs  in  their  plunder  of  the 
camp;  and  upon  visiting  tlieir  city,  he  was 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  was  offered  any 
part  of  the  booty  he  chose :  he,  however,  ac- 
cepted only  a  box  of  incense  for  sacrifice.  The 
peace  with  Numantia,  though  as  favourable  to 
the  Romans  as  from  circumstances  could  be  ex- 
pected, was  received  by  that  Iiaughty  people 
with  great  indignation  as  a  public  disgrace  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  by  the  senate  that  it  should  be 
annulled,  with  the  frivolous  ceremony  of  deli- 
vering up  to  the  Numantines  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  In  making  it.  The  consul 
Mancinus  was  accordingly  given  up  to  them, 
naked  and  in  chains  ;  but  the  strong  family-in- 
terest and  popularity  of  Gracchus  saved  him 
from  a  like  fate.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  senate  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  resentment  of  the  dishonour  they 
had  thrown  upon  his  treaty,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  subsequent  hostilities  in  which  he 
engaged  against  that  body. 

The  condition  of  the  RoiT)an  p'?ople  at  this 
period  offered,  indeed,  ample  scope  either  for 
the  ambitious  designs  of  a  dem.-<gogue,  or  for 
the  reforming  scheines  of  a  patriot.  By  a  \ong 
series  of  usurpations,  the  patricians  and  men  of 
opulence  had  appropriated  to  thL-niselves  all  the" 
public  lands,  in  total  contempt  of  the  Licini.m" 
law,  which  had  forbidden  any  citizen  to  possess' 
more  than  five  hundred  acres.  Almost  all  Italy 
was  cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  lower  class  of  Rowan  citizens  was  aban- 
doned to  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  I.aelius, 
surnamed  the  A\  isc,  tlie  friciui  of  Scipio,  had 
atteniptcil  to  introduce  some  remedy  for  this 
3  '■-Ll 
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evil,  but  the  opposition  of  men  in  power  had 
deterred  him  from  persisting  in  his  plans.  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  now  resolved  to  take  up  ,  the 
deserted  cause.  Of  his  motives  different  judg- 
ments have  been  made  according  to  party  pre- 
possessions, but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his 
first  steps  were  marked  by  equity  and  modera- 
tion. Having  procured  himself  to  be  elected  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  proposed  a  revival  of 
the  Liciuian  law,  but  with  modifications  which 
greatly  softened  its  operation.  Indeed,  in 
framing  his  bill,  he  had  consulted  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  with  other  eminent  senators. 
It  offered  a  full  compensation  out  of  the  trea- 
sury for  all  the  land  above  the  allowed  five  hun- 
dred acres  which  any  one  might  be  obliged  to 
resign  to  tlic  public,  and  permitted  every  child 
of  a  family  to  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
above  the  five  hundred  held  in  the  father's 
name.  Such,  however,  was  the  horror  enter- 
tained by  the  superior  orders  of  an  agrarian  law 
however  qualified,  that  they  gave  evei7  possible 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  Gracchus.  On 
his  part,  he  was  not  backward  in  rousing  the 
people  to  an  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  in  his 
orations  he  made  use  of  topics  which  their  spe- 
ciousness  rendered  peculiarly  dangerous.  "  The 
wild  beasts  of  Italy,"  says  he,  "  have  their 
caves  and  dens,  but  the  brave  men  who  shed 
their  blood  in  her  cause  have  nothing  but  air 
and  light.  It  is  mere  mockery  whentheirgenerals 
exhort  them  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres  and 
household  gods,  when  perhaps  not  a  man 
among  them  is  possessed  of  a  domestic  altar  or 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  The  private  men 
bleed  and  die  to  secure  the  luxuries  of  the  great, 
and  they  are  termed  masters  of  the  world  whilst 
they  are  not  owners  of  a  foot  of  ground." 
How  few  are  the  governments  in  which  such 
addresses  would  not  strike  home  upon  the 
breasts  of  the  majority  ! 

The  nobles,  unsuccessful  in  refuting  the  ar- 
guments of  Gracchus,  attempted  to  excite  su- 
spicions of  his  designs,  and  attacked  him  with 
the  usual  calumny  of  a  wish  to  make  himself 
king.  When  this  failed,  and  the  day  of  decid- 
ing upon  his  law  arrived,  they  persuaded  one  of 
the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus  Octavius  Creci- 
na,  a  young  man  of  char.ictcr,  and  a  former 
friend  of  Gracchus,  to  interpose  his  negative. 
As  this  obstacle  was  legally  unsurmountable, 
Gracchus  in  presence  of  the  people  conjured 
him  in  the  most  impressive  manner  to  drop  his 
opposition,  but  v/ithout  effect.  He  then  took  a 
step  which  the  strange  ccnstitution  of  Rome,  it 
seems,  allowed  to  any  tribune  when  a  law  of 
his  proposing  was  stopt  in  its  progress  by  chi- 


canery ;  that  of  suspending  all  the  magistrate* 
from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  This  expe- 
dient, though  it  threw  affairs  into  confusion, 
and  excited  great  alarms  among  the  men  of  pro- 
perty, did  not  answer  the  purpose ;  on  the  con- 
trary, party  contention  on  both  sides  rose  higher 
than  ever.  At  length  Gracchus  was  driven  to 
a  measure  which  may  be  reckoned  his  first  de- 
viation from  the  principle  of  rectitude.  He 
proposed  to  tlie  people  a  decree  for  depriving 
his  colleague  Octavius  of  his  office,  and  their 
votes  contirming  it,  he  caused  him  to  be  pulled 
down  from  the  tribunal,  not  without  danger  to 
his  life  from  the  enraged  multitude.  The  agra- 
rian law  then  passed  without  farther  opposition  i. 
and  Appius  Claudius,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
his  younger  brother  Caius,  were  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
execution.  They  spent  the  whole  summer  in 
travelling  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  state  of  the  landed  property. 
Meantime  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  continued  to 
pursue  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  measure, 
and  on  the  return  of  Tiberius  from  his  pro- 
gress, he  found  his  principal  agent  dead,  with 
a  strong  suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  He  put 
himself  in  mourning,  and  used  some  art  to  ex- 
cite in  the  people  apprehensions  of  his  personal 
danger.  He  also  carried  a  degree  farther  his 
attack  upon  the  nobles,  by  adding  to  his  law  a- 
clause  for  resuming  all  usurpations  upon  the 
republic.  This  was,  in  fact,  rendering  almost 
all  the  property  of  old  families  insecure.  The 
difficulties  it  occasioned  were,  however,  sus- 
pended by  the  circumstance  of  the  death  of  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  who  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  Gracchus  took  advantage  of 
it,  and  procured  a  law  for  the  distribution  of 
his  treasures  among  the  poor  citizens  for  whom 
there  were  no  lands  ;  and  for  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  Pergamus  not  by  the  senate,  but  by 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  influence  he 
thus  acquired  inspired  him  with  the  design  of 
securing  himself  and  his  power  by  raising  his 
father-in-law  to  the  consulate,  his  brother  to  the- 
tribuneship,  and  continuing  to  himself  the  same 
office  for  another  year.  He  also  planned  other- 
regulations  for  abridging  the  authority  of  the  ■ 
patricians,  and  throwing  more  weight  into  the 
popular  scale.  The  day  of  election  for  tribunes  • 
was  the  signal  of  another  party  contest,  more  ■ 
violent  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  sena- 
tors resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  openly  formed  against  the  life  of 
Ciracchus.  Of  this  he  was  informed  by  a 
friendly  senator,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the- 
capitol,     He  tucked  up  his  robe,  aud  bis  party 
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prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  In  the  uproar 
that  followed  he  could  not  make  himself  heard 
by  those  at  a  distance,  wherefore  he  put  his 
hand  to  liis  head,  to  signify  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as 
a  demand  of  the  regal  tiara ;  and  the  consul 
Mutius  Scxvola  was  urged  to  arm  his  legions 
and  attack  the  party  of  Gracchus.  Upon  his 
refusal  to  concur  in  so  bloody  a  proposal,  Sci- 
pio  Nasica,  a  relation  but  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Gracchus,  who  had  always  recommended 
violent  measures,  cried  out,  "  Since  our  consul 
betrays  us,  let  those  who  love  the  republic  fol- 
low me;"  and  immediately  proceeded  with  a 
number  of  other  senators  to  the  scene  of  action. 
His  party,  armed  with  staves  and  clubs,  fell  in- 
discriminately upon  all  in  their  way,  and  soon 
dispersed  the  crowd  round  Gracchus.  The  de- 
serted tribune  being  seized  by  the  robe,  left  It 
behind  him  and  fled  j  but  chancing  to  stumble 
over  a  bench,  he  received  a  blow  as  he  rose 
again  which  stunned  him.  His  foes  rushing 
on,  dispatched  him  with  repeated  blows.  Above 
three  hundred  of  the  people  were  slain  with 
him,  and  the  bodies  of  all,  that  of  Tiberius  in- 
cluded, were  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  Several 
of  his  friends  were  afterwards  banished  without 
trial,  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  This  storm  of  civil  fury  took  place  B.C. 
13:,  when  Gracchus  had  not  completed  his 
thirtieth  year.  The  senate  passed  an  act  of  in- 
demnity for  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  mas- 
sacre ;  but  the  people  expressed  such  a  rooted 
detestation  of  Nasica,  that  lie  was  obliged  to 
quit  Italy,  and  never  returned.  With  respect 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  memory  has  been  re- 
garded eitlier  as  that  of  a  martyr  to  liberty  or 
of  a  victim  to  lawless  ambition,  according  to 
the  different  principles  of  those  who  have  com- 
mented on  his  actions.  All  have  agreed  in  ac- 
knowledging his  great  talents  and  his  private 
worth  ;  and  the  candid  have  generally  admitted 
the  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  original  opposi- 
tion to  patrician  injustice,  i'lutarch  Vit.  Grac- 
thor.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

GRACCHUS,  Caius,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  his  junior  by  nine  years.  In  temper 
he  was  warmer  than  Tiberius,  nor  was  he  so 
much  distinguished  by  the  sobriety  of  his  man- 
ners, iliough  in  that  respect  he  might  be  ad- 
vantageously compared  to  the  Roman  youth  in 
general.  He  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of 
education  witii  his  brother,  which  he  so  well 
improved  as  to  become  one  of  the  ablest  orators 
of  his  time.  Cicero  (dc  Clar.  Orator.)  says  of 
him,  that  he  knows  not  if  he  had  his  equal  in 
eloquence ;  and   particularly   recommends   his 


composiflons,  though  unfinished,  to  the  study 
of  youth.  His  person  was  graceful,  his  action 
strong  and  impressive,  his  voice  of  great  com- 
pass, and  melodious  when  the  vehemence  of 
pleading  did  not  raise  it  to  too  high  a  key ;  to 
correct  which  defect  he  was  accustomed  to  place 
a  judicious  person  behind  him  with  a  pitch-pipe, 
by  which  he  might  regulate  his  tone. 

After  the  tragical  end  of  his  brother,  Caius 
passed  some  time  in  retirement,  cultivating  his 
rhetorical  talents,  and  secretly  preparing  to  act 
his  part  also  on  the  theatre  of  the  public.  He 
chose  first  to  appear  abroad  v  and  in  the  year 
B.C.  126  he  accompanied  the  consul  Aurclius 
Orestes  to  Sardinia  as  his  questor.  He  there 
obtained  general  applause,  as  well  by  his  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  by  his 
humanity  and  temperance.  The  army  being 
distressed  for  want  of  clothing,  he  successfully 
exerted  his  influence  among  the  Sariiinian  towns 
in  procuring  a  supply.  The  senate,  jealous  of 
the  popularity  he  acquired  on  tliis  occasion, 
changed  all  the  troops  quartered  in  the  island, 
but  detained  Gracchus  there  as  pro-questor,  in 
order  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  turbu- 
lent scenes  of  the  Roman  forum..  Perceiving 
their  intentions,  he  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the 
military  laws,  to  quit  S.irdinia  without  leave  of 
his  commander,  and  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Rome.  He  was  called  to  account  for 
this  misdemeanour  by  tlie  censors,  but  he  plead- 
ed his  cause  so  well  that  he  was  acquitted. 
Soon  after,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  iri- 
buneship  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  people 
in  his  favour,  that  the  Campus  Martius  was  not 
able  to  contain  tlie  multitude  who  flocked  from 
the  Italian  towns  to  support  his  election,  and 
many  gave  their  votes  from  the  tops  of  the  ad- 
jacent hoiLses.  It  is  said  that  his  mother,  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  in  which  he 
was  about  to  involve  himself  and  his  country, 
earnestly,  but  in  vain,  urged  him  to  desist  from' 
his  pretensions  ;  and  two  letters  to  this  purpose 
are  given  as  hers  among  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  but  it  niav  be  ques- 
tioned whether  a  woman  of  her  high  spirit,  and 
who  always  afterwards  prided  herself  in  being 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  v.-ould  have  chostii- 
to  recommend  an  unambitious  retirement  .to 
cither  of  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  atr 
the  request  of  his  mother,  wliom  he  greatly  ho-- 
nourcd,  Caius  dropt  the  pursuit  ol  a  law  level- 
led against  his  brother's  old  competitor  Octa-  ■ 
vius.  His  orations  to  the  people  were  mani- 
festly calculated  to  revive  iheir  indignation; 
against  the  senators  for  their  conduct  towards- 
Tiberius  5  and  he  carried  motious  for  the  coii»- 
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firmation  of  his  brother's  Jaws,  and  tlie  passing 
'.of  others  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  patrlciajis. 
Being  noininTtcd  a  commissioner  for  tlie  divi- 
sion of  lands  among  the  poor  citizens  and  allies, 
jn  his   progress  through  Italy  he  laudably  em- 
ployed   himself  in    repairing    road^,    building 
bridges,  and  other  useful  worlcs.     Still    more 
popular  was  the  law  he  carried  for  establishing 
public  granaries  in  Rome,  whence  the  citizens 
were  to  have  monthly  distributions  of  corn  at  a 
very  low  price,  thi^  cxpences  of  which  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  duties  laid  on  goods  imported 
into  the  dominions  of  the  late  king  Attains.    By 
these  and  other  acts  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the   people,  that  he  was  chosen  tribune  a 
second  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles.     Encouraged  by  this  success  he  struck 
a  severer  blow  at  the  senate,  by  proposing  a  law 
for  transferring  froili  the  senators  to  the  knights 
the  cognizance  of  all  private  causes,  civil  and 
criminal ;  and  when,  by  his  influence,  a  decree 
of  the  people  for  this  purpose  was  obtained,  he 
could  not  forbear  crying  out  in  triumph,  "  At 
length  I  have  humbled  the  senate."      A  fartlier 
humiliation,  merely  of  the  irritating  kind,  which 
he  contrived  for  them,  was  to  place  the  seats  in 
the  comitium,  so  that  the  orators  who  addressed 
the  people  must  at  the   same  time  turn  their 
backs   upon    the  senators.     Such    was  his  in- 
fluence at  this  period,  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
fer the  consulship  upon  his  friend  Fannlus  Stra- 
bo  •,  but  this  person,  either  seriously  alarmed  at 
Gracchus's   danocratical  plans,  or  gained  over 
by  the  patricians,  was  one  of  the  first  who  vi- 
goroui-ly  opposctl  him.     ?Ie  was  still  more  in- 
jured by  an  artifice  practised  by  the  senate,  who 
secretly  engaged  I^ivius  Drusus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, to  vie  with  him  in  the  aflections  of  the 
people,  by  outdoing  him  in  every  motion  which 
he  made  in  their  favour,  and  carrying  it  a  de- 
gree farther.      They,    moreover,  •  incited    an- 
other tribune  to  propose  a  decree  for  rebuilding 
Carthage,  and   when   it    was  passed,  to  nomi- 
nate, under  pretence  of  honouring  tliem,  Grac- 
chus,   with   his   democratic    associate    Fulvius 
Flaccus,  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  colony. 
His  necessary  absence  on  this  occasion,  toge- 
ther with  the  arts  of  the  other  party,  diminish- 
ed his  influence  with  the  people  ;  and  though, 
u,*jn  his  return,  he  used  means  to  recover  his 
popularity,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  elec- 
tion when  he  stood  candidate  a  third  time   for 
the  tribuneship.     Another    misfortune    to  him 
was  the  election  of  his  professed  enemy  L.  Opi- 
mius  to  the  consulate.     As  he  now  foresaw  an 
impending  storm,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
a  temporary  absence  in  prosecuting  his  commis- 


sion at  Carthage  ;  hut  the  senate  now-  thought 
pr6per  to  oppose  this  project,  and  a  trlbime.  of 
their  party  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  la-w  re- 
lative to  the  colonising  of  that  place.  As  he 
founded  Ills  motion  on  some  pretended  prodi- 
gies whieli  had  happened  on  marking  out  the 
ground  for  the  new  city,  Gracch.us  was  pro- 
voked to  say  in  public,  "  tliat  if  tlie  senat*  re- 
ported tl'.it  Heaven  opposed  the  rebuilding,  of 
Carth;!go  by  prodigies,  the  senate  lied  j"  a  bold 
trutli,  which  men's  minds  ^vere  as  yet  scarcely 
prepared  to  hear  1  When  this  subject  was  to  be 
Hnnlly  determined  in  the  comitia,  Gracclius, 
and  his  violent  partisan  Fulviu3<  made  prepara- 
tions either  to  eftiploy,  or  to  resist,-  the  force 
which,  in  the  present  stat€  of  parties,  was  likely 
to  be  resorted  to.  It  unfortunately  liappened 
that  one  of  the  consul's  Ilctors,  behaving  with 
insolence  to  Gracchus  and  his  friends,  was 
stabbed  in  the  midst  of  a  sacrifice.  This  rash 
action  was  the  signal  of  civil  war.  The  body 
of  the  lietor  was  publicly  exposed,  and  Opimius 
with  Ills  consular  troops  took  possession  of  tlie 
Capitol,  and  was  empowered  by  the  senate  "  to 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detri- 
ment," which  was,  in  fact,  giving  him  dictato- 
rial power.  Fulvius,  meantime,  seized  ttpcn 
mount  Aventine ;  and  Gracchus,  though  un- 
willingly, set  out  to  join  him.  It  appears  that 
his  soul  shrunk  back  at  the  idea  of  citizens  shed- 
ding tlie  blood  of  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was 
with  tiie  most  painful  emotions  that  he  broke 
loose  from  his  wife,  M-ho,  with  their  son  in  her 
arms,  held  him  by  the  robe,  and  conjured  him 
not  to  go  to  a  certain  de.ith.  On  arrinng  at 
the  spot,  he  sent  proposals  of  accommodation 
to  the  consul,  which  were  rejected  ;  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  the  lieads  of  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius. Oplmius  marched  on,  and  a  formal  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides.  Tht  populace  at  length  deserted  their 
friends,  and  Fulvius,  who  had  concealed  him- 
self, was  discovered  and  killed.  Gracchus, 
wliom  either  tlmldltv  or  humanity  had  kept  out 
of  the  battle,  retired  for  refuge  first  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to 
a  farther  fliglit,  he  is  said  to  have  solemtily  im- 
precated upon  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people 
perpetual  slavery  for  their  base  desertion  of 
him,  and  then  to  have  left  the  city  across  the 
bridge  nameil  iSublicius.  His  retreat  was  fa- 
voured by  two  faithful  friends,  who  defended  the 
bridge  till  they  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
Gracchus,  meantime,  reached  a  grove  sacred  to 
the  furies,  where,  according  to  one  account,  a 
slave  by  his  orders  dispatched  him,  and  then 
himselt ;  according  to  another,  he  was  ovei- 
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taken  by  his  foes,  and  covered  hy  the  body  of 
his  fiiithfu!  slave,  who  received  all  the  sv.-ords 
of  the  assailants  till  he  expired,  after  which  the 
master  soon  fell.  His  bend  was  cut  ofF,  and 
sold  to  tJie  consul  for  its  weight  in  gold,  the  cap- 
tor having  first  increased  that  weight  by  pour- 
ing in  melted  lead.  His  body  was  thrown  into 
the  Tyb^T,  but  afterwards  delivered  to  his  mo- 
ther for  burial.  Three  thousand  persons  pe- 
rished in  the  conflict,  which  may  be  accounted 
the  first  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedies  under 
Marius  and  Sylla.  This  catastrophe  happened 
B.C.  12  1.  Great  cruelty  was  shewn  by  the  vic- 
tors, and  the  senate  immediately  procealed  to 
abolish  all  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi.  Tlieir 
names  were  still  fondly  cherished  by  the  people, 
their  statues  were  erected,  and  the  places  in 
which  they  were  killed  were  consecrated  by  re- 
ligious rites  to  their  manes.  The  aristocratic 
party,  however,  wiiicii  was  at  length  identilied 
with  that  of  Roman  liberty,  always  regarded 
their  projects  with  detestation  ;  and  even  the 
repubhcan  Lucan  has  stigmatised  them  as  the 

Legibus  immodicos,  ausc.quc  Lngentia,  Gracclios. 

Caius  has  been  generally  considered  as  less  pnre 
in  his  intentions  and  less  moderate  in  his  plans 
tlian  Tiberius  •,  though  the  diiTerence  appears  to 
be  rather  in  the  usual  progress  of  party  violence 
than  in  original  purpose.  Fluturch  vit.  Grac- 
chtr,     h'uvuers.  Hist. — A. 

GRACIAN,  Baltiiasati,  an  eminent  Sjnn- 
ish  writer,  was  born  in  1603  at  Calataiud.     He 
entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  society  successively 
of  belles-lettres,  of  philosophy,  and  of  theology. 
1  le  was  hkcwise  for  some  years  a  preacher ;  and 
finally  was  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Tar- 
ragona.   He  died  in  that  college  in  1058.    Gra- 
cian  was  a  much  esteemed  autlior  in  his  own 
language.  His  principal  works  are:"  El  Heroe" 
('I'hc  Hero),  1637,  under  the  name  of  Lorenzo 
Cracian,  which  he  also  took  on  other  occasions  : 
<*  El  Politico   D.    Ferdinando   el    Catholico," 
1641 5  or.  Reflections  on  the  poliiicalConduct  of 
Eertlinand  the  Catholic  :  "  Agudezza  y  arte  de 
Ingenio,"    1642  ;    a  treatise   on    the    ditftrent 
kinds   of  witty  conceptions  :    "  El  Discrete," 
16.(6:  "El   Criticon,"  a  work  treating  on  tiie 
•i.'rrors  to  which  man  is  liable :  "  Oraculo  Ma- 
nual, y  arte  dc  Prudencia,"  1647;  a  manual  for 
prudent  conduct :   "  El  Comulgador,"   165553 
collection    of  meditations    on    taking  the  holy 
<:ommuiiion.      Most  of  these  works  have   been 
translated   into  French  and   other  foreign  lan- 
j^uages,  but  they  seem  incapable  of  withstand- 
ing the  rigour  of  enlightened  criticism.     A  few 


sensible  remarks  are  buried  in  a  heap  of  obscure 
and  extravagant  ones  ;  and  Gracian  is  said  to  be, 
in  comparison  to  solid  moralists,  what  Don 
Quixote  is  to  genuine  heroes.  Aloreri.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist. — A. 

GRtECINUS,  Julius,  a  Roman  senator  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  the  son  of  a  Romaii 
knight  settled  in  the  colony  of  Forum  Julii,now 
Frejus,  in  Narbonnensian  Gaul.  He  was  tlis- 
tinguished  for  eloquence  and  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  he  carried  into  practice  the  mo- 
ral lessons  he  had  learned  :  for  he  refused  to 
obey  the  command  of  Caligula  to  appear  as  the 
accuser  of  Marcvis  Silanus,  and  suffered  death 
inconsequence.  Seneca  says  of  him,  "that  he 
was  put  to  death  for  the  sole  reason,  that  he 
was  too  good  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  live  un- 
der a  tyrant."  Columella  mentiop.shim  as  liav- 
ing  written  a  treatise  concerning  agriculture  and 
the  management  of  vines.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  illustrious  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  (see  his 
Life).  Taciti  Vit.  A^ricol.  Seneca  de  Bene/.  ^ 
Epist.—k. 

GR/EVIUS,  John-George,  a  very  eminent 
critic,  was  born  in  1632  at  Naumburg  in  Sax- 
ony.    After  acquiring  the  learned  languages  at 
a  college   in   Germany,    he  studied  at  Leips!c 
under  Rivinus  and  Strauchius.  He  then  passed 
two  years  at  Deventer  in  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  tlie  celebrated  John-Frederic  Grono- 
vius,    to  whom   he  acknowledged  himself  in- 
debted for  a  great  part  of  his  acquisitions.     He 
next  spent  some  time  at  Amsterdam ;  and  at  the 
age  ot  twenty-four  he  was  invited  by  tlie  elector 
of  Brandenburg  to  occupy   a   professorship  at 
Duisburg.   Two  years  afterwards  he  succeeded 
Gronovius   at    Deventer.      His   reputation  iii- 
iluced  the  states  of  Utrecht  to  attract  him  to 
tiieir  university;  and  during  forty-one  years  he 
filled  the   chairs  of   politics,  history,   and  elo- 
quence, in  Utrecht,  refusing  various  invitations 
to    other   seminaries.     He   drew  a   great  con- 
fluence of  students  from  all  parts,  some  of  rhcnt 
of  high  rank  ;  and  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
sity, conscious  of  the  treasure  they  possessed, 
loaded  Iiim  with   favours^     He   died   in    170J, 
aged  seventy-one.     'i'he  works  of  Grxvius  are 
well  known  by  scholars.     They  consist  of  edi- 
tions of  several  classic  authors,  as  Hesiod,  the 
greater  part  of  Cicero,  Fiorus,  Casar,  Sueto- 
nius,   &c. ;    and    of   two   great    compilations. 
'1  hese  are,  '*  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Roma- 
norum,"  twelve  volume:;  fo'io,    rfrij^  fe*  seq.  ;  a 
vast  collection  of  authors  who  have  treated  on 
this   subject ;  and   "  Thesauriis   Antiquitatuni 
Italicorum,"  six   vuhimes    folin,  continued   hy 
Burman  to  the  forty-lifih  volume.     Grxvius  as   ' 
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a  critic  was  modest,  and  free  from  the  pride 
and  pedantry  which  too  often  accompany  tliis 
cliaracter.     Momi.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GRAFFIGNY,  Frances  d'Issembourg 
d'Happoncourt  de,  a  literary  lady,  daugiuer 
of  a  major  of  the  gendarmerie  of  tlie  duke  of 
Lorrain,  was  born  at  Nanci  about  1694.  Her 
iiusband,  De  Graffigny,  cliamberlain  to  the  duke 
of  Lorrain,  was  a  man  of  such  a  violent  and 
brutal  disposition,  that  after  living  many  years 
with  him  she  obtained  a  legal  separation  from 
him.  She  tlien  went  to  Paris  witli  mademoi- 
selle de  Guise,  who  was  espoused  to  marshal 
Richelieu,  and  soon  made  her  merit  known  to 
the  wits  of  that  capital.  She  first  appeared  as 
an  author  in  a  Spanish  novel  in  1745.  This 
was  followed  by  the  "Lettresd'unePeruvienne," 
two  volumes  i2mo.,  which  were  very  much 
read  and  admired,  notwithstanding  some  affec- 
tation in  the  style,  and  too  metaphysical  a  man- 
ner of  treating  the  passion  of  love.  It  is  ac- 
counted to  enter  with  great  art  into  all  the  deli- 
cacies and  intricacies  of  the  feelings,  and  to 
<lescribe  with  muchfoice  and  vivacity.  A  dra- 
matic piece  by  madame  de  Graffigny,  in  five  acts 
in  prose,  entitled  "  Cenie,"  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  sentimental  or  pa- 
thetic comedy.  Another  of  a  similar  kind 
named  "  La  Fiile  d'Aristide,"  obtained  less 
applause.  This  authoress  was  of  a  very  esti- 
mable character  in  private  life,  and  had  many 
respectable  friends.  The  emperor  and  empress 
honoured  her  with  their  friendship,  and  made 
her  frequent  presents.  She  was  an  associate  of 
the  academy  of  Florence.  She  died  at  Paris  in 
1758,  at  the  age  of  sixty- four.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist. — A. 

GRAIN,  or  Grin,  John-Baptist  le,  a 
French  hist  rrian,  descended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  ihf  Low-countries,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1565.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  in  his 
youth  attended  on  the  court,  where  he  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  Henry  IV.  That 
prince,  on  the  establishment  of  the  household 
of  his  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  appointed  Le 
Grain  to  the  office  of  her  counsellor  and  master 
of  reques ;s  in  ordinary.  His  principal  employ- 
ment, however,  was  in  writing,  and  in  attend- 
ing to  the  education  of  his  children.  It  was  on 
their  account  that  he  drew  up  memoirs  relative 
to  the  history  of  France,  which  remained  in 
MS.  till  his  relation,  the  chancellor  De  Sillery, 
persuui^ed  him  to  publish  a  part  of  them.  His 
first  p'.ilication,  which  he  printed  in  his  own 
bouse,  was  entitled  "  Decade  contenant  I'His- 
toire  de  i-lenri  le  Grand  Roi  de  France  &  Na- 
varre, IV.  da  Nom,"  folio,  1614,  in  ten  books : 


it  comprises  the  period  from  the  peace  of  Cam- 
bray  in    1559,  to    the   king's  death    in    1610. 
This  was  written  with  a  freedom  which  pleased 
the  young   king  Lewis   XIII.  to   whom  it  was 
presented  ;  and  by  his  order  he  pubUshed  a  se- 
cond decade  in  161 8,  giving  the  history  of  tliat 
king's  reign  from  16 10  to  161 7.     The  honesty 
of  his  narration  and  candour  of  his  sentiments 
raised  a  storm  against  his  work,  and  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  procure  a  censure  upon  it 
from  the  Sorbonne,  but  without  success ;  that 
body  declaring  that  they   found   nothing  in   it 
deserving  of  censure.      The  real  grounds    of 
the  objections  made  to  it  were,  that  tlie  author 
had   spoken  favourably  of  Dr.  Richer  and  his 
works,  that  he  had  supported  the   liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church,  that  he  had  censured  the 
attempts  to  introduce  into  France  those  articles 
of  the  council  of  Trent  which  had  been  reject- 
ed, that  he  disapproved  the   establishment    of 
new  religious  orders,  and  was  not  favourable  to 
the  persecution  of  heretics.     Though   all  tliis 
only  proved  him  to  be  a  good  Frenchman,  yet 
his  enemies  had   influence   enough  to  procure 
from  the  king  letters  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sale  of  those  copies  of  his  work  which  remained 
in  his  hands.     He  has   left  in  MS.  a  kind  of 
manifesto  relating  all  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing his  book,  which  sufficiently  displays  the  dis- 
couragements attending  honest  historians  under 
an  absolute  monarchy.     He  left  in  MS.  a  third 
decade  of  his  history,  and  some  other  pieces  on 
historical  and  chronological  topics.     His   writ- 
ings are  only  valuable  for  their  facts,  the  style 
being  very  disagreeable,  and  the  narration  in- 
terrupted by  impertinent   matter.     The   treat- 
ment he  met  with  disgusted  him  with  the  court, 
and  he  spent   his  latter  years   in  retirement  on 
his  estate  of  Montgeion,  wh-^re  he  died  in  1642. 
In  his   testament  he  enjohied  his   descendants 
never  to  entrust  the  education  of  their  children 
to  the  Jesuits.     Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
GRAINGER,  James,  M.D.  a  poetical  and 
medical  writer,  was  born  in  1724,  at  Dunse  in 
Berwickshire,  whither  his  father  had  removed, 
as  an  excise  officer,  after   selling   his  estate  of 
Houghton-hall,  in  Cumberland.  James  received 
a  classical  education  at  North  Berwick,  and  was 
then  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 
He  attended  the  medical  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  then  entered  the  army  as  a  regimental 
surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  served  both  at 
home  and   abroad.     On  the  peace  of   1748  he 
took  die  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  settled 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  London.   His 
taste  for  elegant  literature  made  him  known  to 
several  of  tlic  wits  and  poets  of  the  time,  and  the 
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publication  of  hi^  Ode  on  Solitude  in  Dodsley's 
collection  g.ive  him  a  respectable  rank  among 
them  -,  but  hi»  professional  encoura{:;ement  was 
probably  inconsiderable,  since  we  find  him  en- 
gaged as  tutor  to  a  young  man  of  fortune  at  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  In 
17^9  he  published  his  translation  of  Tibullus, 
wliich  he  had  completed  many  years  before.  It 
was  dedicated  to  his  pupil,  whom,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  to  the  West  In- 
dies. He  settled  at  Basseterre,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  mamed  the  daughter  of  the 
governor,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  physic 
with  great  success.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  desert  the  amusement  of  poetry,  but  com- 
posed his  principal  work,  on  a  subject  dictate4 
by  his  situation,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  culture 
of  the  sugar-cane.  This  he  published  in  1764, 
after  revisiting  England,  and  submitting  the 
MS.  to  the  criticiam  of  his  friends.  He  then 
returned  to  Basseterre,  where  he  died  in  De- 
cember 1 767,  much  esteemed  and  regretted. 
Of  his  private  character  nothing  need  be  added 
to  the  encomium  of  his  friend  Dr.  Percy  :  "  He 
was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but 
had  many  excellent  virtues  ;  being  one  of  the 
most  generous,  friendly,  and  benevolent  men  I 
ever  knew." 

Dr.  Grainger  in  his  poetical  capacity  stands 
highest  35  the  writer  of  the  "  Ode  on  Solitude," 
the  fine  exordium  of  which  Mr.  Boswell  tells 
us  that  Dr.   Johnson   repeated  with  great  en- 
ergy, adding  liberal  praise  to  the  whole.     An- 
other short   piece,  entitled  "  Bryan    and  Per- 
ecne,"  printed   in  Percy's  Reliqucs,  is  a  beau- 
tifully pathetic    and    descriptive  ballad.       His 
"  Sugar-Cane"  will  be   admired  only  by  those 
who  can   bear  prosaic  matter  raised  upon  the 
stilts  of  blank-verse.     It  is,  however,  not  with- 
out some  of  those  addresses  to  the  imagination 
which  the  climate  and  scene  copiously  furnish 
in  the   walks  of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity  ; 
but  they  are  scarcely  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Ode  on 
Solitude.     Indeed,  they  are  injured  by  the  me- 
dium of  a  stiff  and  constrained  diction.     His 
translation  of  the  elegies  of  Tibulius  is  respect- 
able, bur  not  eminently  happy.     He   has  not 
shackled  himself  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
original,  yet  he  fails  of  attaining  the  ease  and 
tenderness  ol  Hammond's  imitation.    The  work 
-was  printed  with  the  original  Latin,  and  with 
copious  and  learned  explanatory  notes.     It  was 
animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  .Smollett  in  the  Cri- 
tical Review   with   a  severity  which  caused  an 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Grain- 
ger, and  entin'ly  broke  the  friendship  betvrecn 
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them.  Neither  this  nor  the  Sugar-Cane 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  doctor's  medi- 
cal writings  were,  "  Historia  Febris  AnomalsE 
Batavne,  Ann.  1746-47-48,"  8vo. ;  and  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  more  common  VVcst-India 
Diseases,"  8vo.  1764.  Life,  in  Jndinoii's  Bri- 
tish Poets. — A. 

GRAMAYE,  John-Baptist,  a  writer  of 
history,  was  a  nraive  of  Antwerp.  He  studied 
at  Louvain,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  was  afterwards  made  historiographer 
to  the  Low-countries,  provost  of  Arnheim,  and 
apostolical  prothonotary.  He  travelled  through 
Germany  and  Italy ;  and  proceeding  from  the 
latter  country  to  Spain,  he  was  made  captive  by 
an  Algerinc  corsair,  and  carried  into  Africa. 
This  opportunity  of  seeing  another  part  of  tlie 
world  w.is  not  unimproved  by  him,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  list  of  his  writings.  After  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  he  travelled  into 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  latter  province 
was  placed  by  cardinal  Dietrichstcin  at  the  Iiead 
of  a  college.  He  died  upon  a  journey  at  Lu- 
beck,  in  1635.  Gramaye  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  composed  Latin  works  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Of  the  former  are,  "  Africa:  illus- 
tratae,  Lib.  X,"  4to.,  1622  ;  containing  a  his- 
tory of  Africa  from  the  remotest  periods  to  his 
own  times,  with  some  geographical  details : 
"  Diarium  Algeriense  ;"  the  result  of  local  ob- 
servations during  his  captivity  :  "  Peregrinatio 
Belgica,"  8vo. :  "  Antiquitates  Flandris,"  1608, 
folio  :  "  Historia  Namurcensis."  Monri.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hiif.—A. 

GRANCOLAS,  Johk,  a  French  divine  and 
writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  con- 
troversy in  the  seventccntli  and  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1732.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  year  1685,  on  which 
occasion  he  kept  his  act  with  great  applause. 
He  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  regent,  and  alter  his  death  chaplain  of  St. 
Bennet's.  Becoming  attached  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  usages,  he  made  large 
collections  from  the  fathers,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  the  canons,  liturgies,  &c.  and  published 
a  great  number  of  treatises,  from  the  year  1692 
to  1728,  which,  though  chiefly  compilations, 
serve  to  throw  light  on  the  discipline  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  For 
the  titles  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  this  description, 
as  well  as  of  his  controversial  and  devotional 
treatises,  we  refer  our  readers  to  .Moreri.  His 
principal  works,  besides  a  translation  into 
French  of  "  The  \Vorks  of  St,  Cyril,"  1715, 
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4to.,  were,  "  A  Treatise  on  Liturgies,  or,  the 
Manner  of  celebrating  Mass,  in  every  Age,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,"  1698, 
i2mo. ;  "  The  ancient  iSacramentary  of  the 
Church,"  1699,  containing  the  ancient  forms 
observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  "  An  Histo- 
rical Commentary  on  the  Roman  Breviary,"  1 7  27, 
in  two  vols.  1 2mo.  -, "  A  Critique  on  Ecclesiastical 
Authors,"  in  two  vols.  8vo  ;  and  "  A  Con- 
cise History  of  the  Cliurch  in  the  City  of  Paris," 
in  two  vols.  1 2mo.  The  last-mentioned  work 
was  suppressed,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints made  by  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  was 
roughly  treated  in  it.  The  above  productions 
deserve  reading,  on  account  of  th.e  value  of  the 
materials  to  be  found  in  them  ;  but  they  are 
greatly  defective  in  point  of  arrangement  and 
perspicuity,  and  are  written  in  a  wretched  style. 
Mcreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GRAND,  Anthony  le,  a  Trench  cartesian 
philosopher  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  is 
called  by  some  writers  the  abbreviator  of 
Descartes,  was  a  native  of  Douay,  concerning 
whose  life  we  iind  no  particulars  recorded.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  works,  of  which  the 
principal  were,  "  Institutio  Philosophiae  secun- 
dum Principia  Ren.  Descartes,"  410.  ;  "  Cu- 
riosus  Naturx  Arcanorum  Perscrutator,"  1673, 
8vo. ;  notes  upon  "  The  Physics"  of  Rohault, 
which  have  been  frequently  printed ;  and 
"  Hlstoria  Sacra  a  Mundo  condito  ad  Constan- 
tinum  Magnum,"  8vo.,  which  is  his  best  per- 
formance.    Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — iVL 

GRAND,  Joachim  le,  a  political  and 
historical  writer,  was  born  in  i653,at  Thorigny 
in  Normandy.  He  entered  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  which  he  quitted  in  1676, 
and  went  to  Pari.s,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
education  of  two  young  men  of  rank,  and  at 
the  same  time  applied  to  historical  studies  under 
the  direction  of  fatlier  Le  Cointe.  He  first  ap- 
peared as  a  writer  in  1688,  when  he  published 
"  A  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  V  IIL  and 
Catharine  of  Arragon,"  three  vols.  i2mo.  In 
this  he  attempts  to  justify  the  Jesuit  Sanders, 
arid  to  refute  the  tv>o  first  books  of  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation.  i  he  controversy 
between  him  and  that  prelate  was  some  time 
continued;  but  it  will  now  "be  thought  that  the 
cause  of  the  l<xformation  in  Lngland  is  little 
concerned  with  the  merits  of  that  measure. 
He  also,  in  ibcji,  addressed  three  letters  in 
,  3  i2mo.  volume  to  bishop  Burnet,  on  his 
crlcique  of  Bossuet's  History  of  the  Varia- 
tiors  of  Protestant  \;;hurches.  He  was  taken 
from  his    literary    pursuits    by   the    appoint- 


ment of  secretary  to  the  abbe  d'Esirees,  in  his^ 
embassy  to  Portugal,  in  1692,  which  continued 
till  1697.     Some  translations  of  Voyages    and 
Travels  from  the  Portuguese  were  part    of  the 
fruits  of  this  employ.     Li  1 702  he  accompanied 
the  same  minister  in  Spain,  where  he  remained 
as  secretary  till  1704.     The  marquis  dc  Torci, 
minister  of  state,  took  him  into  his  service  in 
1705,  and  employed  his  pen  in  several  memo- 
rials concerning  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  other  political  topics,    in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great    ability.     He 
was  afterwards  applied  to  in  other   matters  re- 
lative to  French  history,  for  which  purpose  he 
drew  up  several    valuable  memoirs.     His  last 
printed  work  was  a  treatise  "  On  the  Succession 
to  the  Crown  of  h  ranee,  by  Agnates  (direct  male 
Heirs),"   1718,     i2mo. ;    which    is  reckoned  a 
curious  and   useful  performance.     He  died   at 
the  age  of  eighty,  in  1733.     He  was  possessed 
of  two  priories,  and  had  been  for  a  time  censor- 
royal  of  books.    Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Nist. —  A. 
GRAND,    Lewis    le,    a   learned    French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Luzigni,  in  the  diocese 
of  Autun.  and  died  in  the  year  1780.     He  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris, 
and  admitted  to  the   degree  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty   of  the  Sorbonne.     The  whole  of  his 
time  which  was  not  taken  up  in  the  discharge  of 
his  clerical  functions  he  devoted  to  close  study. 
He  published    "  Prselcctiones   Theologicse    de 
Deo,"  in  two  vols.  i2mo. ;    "  De  Incarnatione 
Verbi  Divini,"  in  two  vols.  i2mo.-,  and  a  treatise 
"  De  tcclesia  Christi,"  8vo.     His  writings  are 
esteemed  for  their  perspicuity, and  the  excellence 
of  their  arrangement.  Nouv. Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GRANDET,  Joseph,  a  pious  and  worthy 
French  priest,  known  by  his  biographical  ac- 
counts of  several  religionists,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family,  and  born  at  Angers, 
in  the  year  1646.  Having  ■  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  Hfe,  he  spent'  some  years  in  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  whence  he 
returned  to  his  native  place  in  the  year  1674. 
He  there  was  admitted  into  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  the  seminary  in  that  city. 
In  the  year  1685  he  was  presented  to  the  church 
of  tlie  Holy  Cross  at  Angers,where  he  continued 
his  ministerial  functions  for  thirty-two  years, 
beloved  and  respected  by  his  parishioners,  to 
whom  his  memory  was  rendered  dear,  not  only 
by  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the  pastoral 
office,  but  by  his  friendly  conciliating  manners, 
and  his  numerous  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  He  died  in  1 724,  when  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  lives  of  persons  eminent  for  their  sanctity, 
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wliicli  have  boon  much  read  bv  pious  Catholics. 
For  tlieir  titles  we  refer  to  Alcrcri  and  the  Ndiiv. 
Did.  Hht.—h\. 

GRANDI,  Francis-Lewis,  an  Italian  ab- 
bot, philosopher,  and  mathematician,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1671.  As 
he  early  possessed  a  studious  inclination,  he 
determined  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life  for 
the  sake  of  freely  indulging  it.  Accordingly, 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Canialdules  or 
Camaldolites,  at  Ravenna  ;  on  which  occasion, 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  order,  he 
relinquished  his  christian  name,  and  received 
that  of  Giif.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
liis  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
literature  and  science;,  and  becoming  in  the 
course  of  his  enquiries  dissatisfied  with  the 
peripatetic  philosophy  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  schools,  was  ambitious  of  contributing  to 
introduce  a  more  rational  system.  With  this 
design  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of 
Florence,  and  obtained  his  object,  thougli  not 
without  much  opposition  from  the  prejudiced 
adherents  to  the  old  opinions.  In  this  new 
situation  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  exter- 
minate the  aristotelian  dogmas,  and  to  introduce 
in  their  room  the  philosophy  of  Descartes; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  became  zealously 
attached  to  mathematical  studies.  The  works 
of  Torricelli,  Wallis,  and  Gregory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent, were  his  favourite  companions.  Having 
published  a  treatise  intended  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  Viviani,  relative  to  tlie  construction 
of  arches,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  grand-duke 
Cosmo  III.,  tliat  prince  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  appointed  the  author  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  From 
this  time  father  Grandi  applied  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  parti- 
cularly of  the  higher  kinds  of  geometry  and 
analysis;  and  he  had  the  lionour  of  ranking 
among  his  friends  and  correspondents  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  Bernouilli,  Baglivi,  and  .Magalotti. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  scientific  studies  he  paid 
due  attention  to  history,  criticism,  and  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities.  When,  in  the  year  i  702,  a 
I^ife  of  St.  Peter  Damiano  was  published,  in 
three  large  volumes,  father  Grandi  freely  exposed 
the  absurdities  and  superstitions  contained  in  it. 
Afterw.irds  he  ex.imined  with  a  critical  eye  the 
legends  of  St.  Romauld,  the  founder  of  his 
order,  and  primed  them  of  many  fables  which 
•  pious  fraud   had    introtlu^ed   into    them.     His 


liberality,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  bigots 
of  his  community  ;  .ind  as  he  was  at  this  time 
abbot  of  St.  Michael  at  Pisa,  he  was  deposed 
from  that  dignity  in  a  general  chapter  of  the 
order.  Upon  this  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  ap- 
pointed him  his  professor'of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Pisa  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
appears  to  have  removed  the  prejudices  of  his 
weak  brethien,  and  to  have  been  reinstated  in 
his  abbacy,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  the  year  1683,  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  having  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  Dublin  some  difficult  problems 
for  the  improvement  of  acoustics,  father  Grandi 
was  requested  by  his  friend,  count  Laurence 
Magalotti,  Jo  resolve  them  ;  which  task  he 
accomplished,  and  his  performance  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  British  ininister  at  the  court  of 
Florence  to  the  Rcyal  Society  at  London.  One 
of  our  matliematician's  principal  works  was  his 
treatise  "  On  Series  and  Infinitesimals."  In 
this  work  he  attacked  iV] .  Varignon  on  some 
parts  of  his  system  of  new  mechanics,  by  which 
means  he  became  afterwards  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  that  gentleman.  Father 
Grandi  undercook  the  defence  of  Galileo's 
doctrine  respecting  the  earth's  motion,  against 
all  opponents,  and  was  attacked  by  different 
authors,  over  whom  lie  soon  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  He  also  ably  defended  the 
doctrine  of  infinites,  which  was  attacked  by 
Marchetti.  In  the  mean  time  M.  Varignon 
had  replied  to  his  strictures,  in  a  Memorial 
which  was  delivered  in  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  published  in  the  Leipsic 
Journals.  This  reply  produced  a  rejoinder  from 
our  author,  in  which  he  renewed  his  attack 
upon  M.  Varignon,  principally  on  the  subjects 
of  tangents  and  the  angle  of  contact  in  curves, 
such  as  they  are  received  in  the  geometry  of 
infinitesimals.  Mr.  Varignon's  death  terminated 
this  contest.  Father  Grandi's  talents  were  also 
employed  on  matters  of  political  economy.  To 
liim  were  referred  various  disputes  respecting 
the  rights  of  fishery  and  tolls  on  the  rivers ; 
and  he  was  employed  on  a  joint  commission 
from  the  grand-duke  and  the  court  of  Rome  to 
settle  tlie  differences  between  ilie  inhabitants 
of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  coiicerning  the 
necessary  works  to  preserve  tkeir  territories 
from  inund;ition.  These  services  he  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  ami  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  his  illustrious  employers. 
Afterwards  father  Grandi  was  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  father  Le  Ceva,  on  the  subject  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
occasioned  by  a  preface  to  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
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btter,  ir.  which  he  mamtained  that  none  but 
heretics  -wouUi  renounce  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  The  rest  of  his  days  our  author  spent 
in  n'.athenutlcal  pursuits,  and  publishing  a  vast 
number  of  books  in  that  science.  For  their 
titles  we  must,  after  the  example  of  our  author- 
ity, refer  to  the  list  annexed  to  M.  Bandini's 
eiilogy,  entitled  "  Guidonis  Grand!  Abbatis 
Camadulensis  &  Mathematici  Prjestantissimi 
tlogium,"  1745.  Our  author  died  in  1742, 
when  about  seventy-two  years  ot  age.  j\lo- 
rett. — M. 

GRAN'DIER,  Urban,  a  French  priest, 
who  by  the  basest  arts  was  condemned  for  tlie 
pretended  crime  of  magic,  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
year  1634,  was  the  son  of  a  notary-royal  at 
Sable,  and  born  at  Bovere,  near  that  town,  but 
in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  educated 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Bourdcaux,  and  soon  re- 
commended himself  to  the  friendship  and  es- 
teem of  tiiose  fadiers  by  the  dawnings  of  a  fine 
genius,  and  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  On 
appreciating  his  talents,  they  conceived  that  he 
would  be  of  more  use  to  them  in  the  world  thail 
if  transplanted  into  their  society,  and  after  he 
had  gone  through  his  regular  course  of  study, 
and  had  taken  orders,  they  collated  him  to  the 
living  of  St.  Peter,  at  Loudun,  of  which  they 
were  the  patrons,  and  also  procured  for  him  a 
prebend  in  die  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
'Iliese  benefices  made  him  the  object  of  envy 
with  the  ecclesiastics,  which  was  still  fr.riher 
heightened  by  his  great  accomplishments.  His 
person  v/as  handsome,  and  he  took  care  £0  adorn 
it  by  studying  great  delicacy  and  neatness  in 
his  dress.  In  conversation  he  possessed  an  equal 
ftueiicy  of  expression  and  (.legance  of  language. 
He  often  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  where  his  ti- 
lents  as  a  preacher  procured  him  numerous  ad- 
mirers. He  incurred  the  odium  of  the  monks, 
for  two  reasons  :  because  he  preached  against 
fraternities,  and  those  who  did  not  frequent  pa- 
rochial mass,  and  confess  to  the  parish  priest ; 
and  because  he  preached  much  better  than  they. 
With  his  friend.s  he  was  easy,  facetious,  and 
agreeable  ;  but  extremely  haughty  and  disdain- 
ful towards  his  enemies.  He  resented  injuries 
so  keenly,  that  those  who  were  once  his  enc- 
Biics  were  alway^  so,  and  the  number  of  thLm 
was  considerable.  Some  of  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy  he  had  highly  exasperated,  by  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  triumphed  over  theni, 
upon  gaining  some  si'.its  against  them  in  the 
episcopal  court ;  and  he  raised  a  host  of  foes  by 
his  successful  gallantries  with  the  ladies,  which 
created  a  league  against  him  of  disappointed  ri- 
vals, incensed  fathers,  and ,  enraged  husbands. 


His  iliOot  formidable  enemy  was  Trlnquunt,  t!ie 
king's  attorney,  who  had  a  handsome  daughter, 
whom  he  suspected  Grandier  of  having  de- 
bauched ;  and  he  was  joined  by  Mcnuau,  the 
king's  advocate,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  love  with  a  lady  who  favoured  Grandier 
more  than  him.  These  various  enemies  entered 
into  a  combination  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Gran- 
dier, or  at  least  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of 
Loudun.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1629,  they 
procured  an  information  to  be  lodged  against 
him  ill  the  bishop's  court  at  Poictiera,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  having  seduced  maids  and 
married  women,  and  also  taxed  with  impiety 
and  irreligion.  This  information,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Grandier  cannot  be  acquitted  of  crimi- 
nality, was  supported  in  a  very  lame  and  insuf- 
ficient manner  •,  but  the  bishop,  who  saw  only 
with  the  eyes  of  Grandier's  enemies,  was  so 
biassed  against  him,  that  he  suspended  liim  from 
his  functions,  and  condemned  him  to  resign  his 
benefices,  and  to  the  practice  of  severe  penance 
and  mortification-  From  this  sentence  Gran- 
dier made  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of  Bour- 
deaux;  and  after  his  enemies,  in  order  to  ha- 
rass him,  had  removed  the  cause  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  who  remitted  it  to  the  pre- 
sidial  of  Poictiers,  he  was  acquitted  by  that  tri- 
bunal, and  allowed  to  sue  for  damages,  and  the 
restitution  of  die  profits  of  his  beiK'fiees  during 
his  suspension  The  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux, 
who  valued  Grandier  for  his  great  parts,  know- 
ing that  he  was  surrounded  with  enemies  who 
were  bent  upon  his  ruin,  advised  him  to  change 
his  living,  and  to  remove  to  a  distance  from 
Loudun :  but  he  was  not  of  a  temper  capable  of 
following  such  wholoome  counsel,  and  relish- 
ed too  much  the  sweets  of  revenge  to  renounce 
that  darling  passion.  He  accord i'lgly  returned 
to  Loudun  with  an  air  of  triumph,  bearing  a 
branch  of  laurel  in  hi.s  hand,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  his  enemies  before  the  parliament  for 
reparation  and  damages.  The  disappointment 
which  his  acquittal  created  to  his  enemies,-  de- 
termined them  tO  compass  his  destruction  by 
some  other  method.  One  Mignon,  a  priest, 
and  an  implaciblc  foe  to  Grandier,  soon  devisetl 
a  scheme,  which  ultimately  e:''abled  them  ftilly 
to  gratify  their  malignity.  He  trained  up  the 
nuns  in  the  Utsuline  Convent  at  Loudun  to  act 
the  part  of  women  possessed  ;  and  though  the 
scandalous  farce  was  too  clum<ily  played  to  im- 
pose upon  any  but  the  most  credulous,  yet  it 
was  in  the  end  connected  with  other  circum- 
stances which  led  to  Grandier's  ruin.  The  ru- 
mour of  the  nuns  being  possessed  beginning  to 
be  whispered  through  the*  town,  Mignou  aa^ 
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anotlicr  priest  proceeded  in  their  atlieme  by  ex- 
orcising  the  nuns,  who,  according   to   tlie  in- 
structions they  liad  received,  accused  Graiidier 
of  having  practised  the  arts  of  magic  upon  them, 
and  subjected   them  to  demoniacal  influence. 
Grandier  at  HrSt  beheld  their  exorcisms  vv'itli 
indiftcrence,  as  a   mere  farce  that  would  soon 
end  in  nothing;  but   finding,  from   the  cHects 
produced  upon  the  credulous  and  the  devotees, 
that  matters   were  beginning  to  grow  serious, 
and  successful  in  promoting  his  defamation,  he 
drought  proper  to  appeal  to  the  bailitT  and  the 
other  magistrates,  requesting   tliat  they  would 
take    cognizance  of  the  business.     Numerous 
were  the  tricks  played  in  their  presence,  to  en- 
deavour to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  the 
possession,  and  the  criminality  of    Grandier ; 
but  without  success.      When,  however,  they 
attempted  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  pro- 
hibited the  continuance  of  such  infamous  pro- 
ceedings, the  priests   disowned  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and   went  on   with   their    game    till    the 
archbishop  of  liourdeaux  came    into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loudun,  who  took  such  measures 
as    soon    discredited   the   possessions    with   all 
persons  of  sense  and  reflection.    For  he  scntliis 
physician,  Dr.  Duncan,  to  Loudun,  who,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  life  of  that  gentleman, 
personally  examined  the  nuns,  and  afforded  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  that  the  whole  business  was 
a  most  gross  imposture.     Upon  this  the  arch- 
bishop  issued   an    order,  which   soon  put   the 
devils  to  (light,  and  calmed  the  pretended   pos- 
sessed, till  the  shameless  artificers  of  the  farce 
found  means  to  revive  it,  under  the  sanction  of 
an  authority  against  which  Grandier  could  ob- 
tain no  protection.     Stung  with  rage  that  they 
had  not  yet  succeeded   against  their  intended 
victim,  they  devised  a  scheme  for  engaging  car- 
dinal   Richelieu,  the  prime-minister,   to  favour 
their  de.signs.     For  this  purpose  the  capuchins 
of  Loudun  wrote  to  father  Jost?ph,  one  of  their 
fraternity,   whom   the  cardinal  had  associated 
with  himself  in  the   administration,  informing 
him  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  a  satirical 
libel,  entitled  "  The  Shoemaker's  AVife  of  Lou- 
dun," containing   reflections   on   the  cardinal':; 
per^.(m  and  birth,  which  had  excited  in  his  bo- 
som the  sharpest  stings  of  fesentment.     Sufi'er- 
ing  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  this  informa- 
tion was  well  founded,  he  determined  to  make 
Grandier  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance. 
At  tliat  time  M.  Laubardcmont,  master  of  the 
requests,  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  de- 
molish the  fortifications  of  Louihm.     This  man 
was  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  cardinal,  and  the  or- 
dinary instrument  of  hib  vengeance  when  that 


minister  was  disposed  to  put  any  person  to  death 
under  the  formal  shew  of  justice.     To  him  the 
cardinal  wrote,  desiring  him  to  inform  himself 
carefully  of  the  afFiiir  of  the  nuns,  .and  giving 
him  sufficient  intimations  that   he   wished  the 
destruction   of  Grandier.     Laub.irdemont   im- 
mediately ordered  the  uniiappy  priest  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  and  after  waiting  upon   tlie  cardinal, 
to  concert  with  him  the  manner  of  his  future 
proceedings,  received  a  commission  to  carry  on 
a  process  against  Grandier  and  his  accomplices. 
This  commission  was  directed  to  M.  Laubarde- 
mont,  and  to  twelve  judges  of  the  courts  in  th;" 
neighbourhood  of  Loudun,  who  are  represented 
to  have  been  honest  men,  but  credulous  ;  and 
for  that  reason   chosen  by   Grandier's  enemies. 
After  a  tedious  process,  in  which  the  farce  of 
exorcising  the  possessed  was  several   times  re- 
peated, and  Laubardeinont's  partiality  and  tyran- 
ny displayed  in  the  most  glaring  light,  "  upon 
the  deposition  of  Ashtaroth,  a  devil  of  the  order 
of  Seraphim,  and   the   chief  of  the  pos.sessing 
devils,  and  of  Easas,   Celsus,    Acaos,    &c.  /. «-. 
upon  the  deposition  of  the  nuns  who  pretended 
to  be  possessed  with  those  devils,"  the  commis- 
sioners   gave     judgment,    declaring    Grandier 
"  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
magic,  sorcery,  aiul  possession  happening    by 
his  ineans  in  the  persons  of  some  of  the  Ursu- 
line  nuns  of  Loudun,  &c.  for  the  reparation  of 
which  he   was  condemned  to  an  anunde  honor- 
able, and  to  be  burnt  alive  wiili   the   inagical 
pacts   and   characters,   &c."      Grandier   heard 
this  sentence  without  any  emotion,  and  after- 
wards sustained   the  torture,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, with  astonishing  fortitude,  not  suf- 
fering one  repining  expression  against  his  ene- 
mies to  escape  Iiim  throughout  the  whole  scene. 
To  embitter,  if  possible,  his  last  moments,  he 
was  cruelly  denied  any  other  confessor  than  one 
of  his  implacable  foes,    wiicn  he  cliose  to  mikc 
only  a   mental  confession  to  God  ;  and  being 
brought  to  the  stake,  expired  amidst  the  flames 
with   admirable  courage,  commending   himself 
to  the  divine  mercy   in   the  last  words  he  was 
able   to    utter.     Such   was   the  fate  of  Urban 
Grandier,  whose  indulgence   to   his    passions, 
atid   unbecoming   pride,   appear  to  have  been 
some  of   the   first  causes  of  the  conspiracy   to 
which  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  whose  history  ex- 
hibits a  memorable  example  to  shevv  to  what  an 
amazing  pitch   of  excess  human  creiUility,  the 
fury  of  an  incensed  cabal,  the  revenge  of  a  mi- 
nister, and  the  prostitution  of  a  judge,  mnv  be 
wrought  up.  A  curious  relation  of  his  case  may 
be  seen  in  "  The  History  of  the  Devils  of  Lou- 
dun," first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  i6y3. 
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and  frequently  reprinted  ;  or  in  the  last  of  our 
subjoined  authorities.  The  only  composition 
of  his  which  has  been  published,  is  "  A  Fune- 
rjl  Oration  for  Screvola  de  St.  Wartha,"  which 
is  highly  commended  for  the  strokes  of  elo- 
quence with  whi<!h  it  is  interspersed,  and  is. 
printed  with  the  works  of  that  author.  BayU. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Select  Collection  of 
singular  Histories,  vol.  I. — M. 

GRANDIN,  Martin,  a  learned  French 
priest  and  theological  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  St.  Quintin,  in  the 
year  1604.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar 
learning  at  Noyon  and  Amiens,  and  v/hcn  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  theology  under  father  Le  Mairat,  a 
Jesuit.  Afterwards  he  became  a  member  of 
the  college  of  cardinal  LeMoine,  where  for  some 
time  he  iillcd  the  chair  of  philosophical  pro- 
fessor. He  was  next  received  into  the  society  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  having  taken  orders,  devoted 
some  years  to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  iunc- 
tions.  His  learning  and  talents,  however,  and 
his  happy  facility  and  correctness  in  speaking, 
occasioned  the  last-mentioned  faculty  to  recal 
him  into  their  body  in  the  year  1638,  and  to 
appoint  him  to  the  post  of  professor  of  divinity. 
The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  more 
than  fifty  years  with  great  reputation,  and  died 
in  1691,  when  he  was  about  eighty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  admitted  by  the  Sorbonne 
to  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  left  behind  him  a 
system  of  divinity,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  by  M.  du  Plessis  d'Argentre,  in  17 10 
and  1712,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Theolo- 
gica,"  &c.  in  six  volumes  4to.,  and  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  public.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GRANGE,  Joseph  de  Chancel  de  la, 
born  in  1676,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Antoniat 
in  Perigord,  displayed  from  childhood  a  singular 
passion  for  poetry  and  romance.  When  at  the 
Jesuits'  school  at  Bourdeaux,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  he  composed  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
which  was  represented  by  the  scholars.  His 
mother,  become  a  widow,  carried  him  to  Paris, 
and  placed. him  as  page  to  the  princess  of  Conti. 
His  tragedy  of  Jugurtha  was  represented  in  the 
.capital  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  effort  for  one  so 
young.  He  continued  to  write  pieces  for  tlie 
stage,  which  augmented  his  reputation ;  but  the 
production  which  rendered  him  most  famous, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  expcscd  him  to  much 
suffering,  was  his  "  Philippiques,"  a  satire  in 
verse  against  Philip  the  regent-duke  of  Orleans. 
'Ihis  appeared  about  1718,  and,  though  anony- 


mous, was  universally  attributed  to  him.     Irs 
literary  merit  consisted  in   some  very  vigorous 
stanzas  amidst  many  prosaic  and  careless  lines. 
Its  matter  was  so  atrociously  libellous,  charging 
the  duke  even  with  the  crime  of  poisoning  seve- 
ral of  the  royal   family,  that  the  author  could 
not  be  expected  to  remain  secure.     He   fled  to 
Avignon,  where  the  treachery  of  a  French  offi- 
cer drew  him  into  a  snare  which  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  and  he  was  committed  to 
the   prison    of  St.   Marguerite.     Duclos  (Me- 
moires  Secrets)    asserts,  that  he  was  liberated 
even  during  the  life  of  tlie  regent,  and  shewed 
himself  openly  at  Paris.     Anotlier  account  says, 
that  having  obtained,  by  means  of  a  peniten- 
tiary address  to  that  prince,  permission  to  take 
airings,  he  corrupted  his  guard,  and  made  his 
escape,    first   to  Spain,    and   then   to  Holland. 
Thence  he  was  invited  by  Augustus  king  of  Po- 
land to  his  court ;  but  upon  the  regent's  death 
he    returned  to   France,  where  he"  ever   after 
lived  unmolested.     He  continued  to  ■WTite,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  his  epigrams  and  lampoons, 
as  well   against  his  i-elations  and    acquaintances 
as  his  enemies.     He  had  all  the  five  and  all   the 
vanity  of  a  Gascon  ;  conversed  with  much  ani- 
mation, but  with  many  strokes  of  malignant  sar- 
casm,   intermLxed    with   perpetual   self-praise. 
Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  possess  real  friends  i 
accordingly  he  seems  to  have  been  more  feared 
and  admired  than  beloved.     He  died  at  the  fa- 
mily seat  of  Antoniat,  in  1758.     The  works  of 
La  Grange,  corrected  by  himself,  appeared  in 
five  volumes  i2mo.,  Paris,  1759.  They  consist 
of  tragedies,  operas,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
Of  these,  his  tragedies  are  most  esteemed.  The 
principal  are  "  Jugurtha,"    "  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades,"  "  Athenais,"    •'   Amasis,"  and    "  Ino 
and  Melicerte :"  they  are  in  general  artful  in 
the  contexture  of  the   plot,  and  abounding   in 
interesting  situations  -,  but  feebly  written,  and 
trite  in  language  and  sentiment.     Some  of  his 
cantatas  have  merit,  but  he  wanted  poetical  ge- 
nius and  refinement  of  taste  to  rise  to  any  thing 
excellent.    In  his  latter  years  he  long  employed 
himself  on  a  History  of  Perigord,  which  he  left 
unfinished  in  iVlS.     Duclos  Mem.     Nouv.  Diet. 
His/.— A. 

GRANVELLE,  see  Perre.not. 
GRANVILLE,  George,  baron  Lands- 
down,  a  nobleman  chiefly  remembered  as  a 
poet,  born  in  1667,  was  the  son  of  Bernard 
Greenvill,  one  of  the  distinguished  family  of 
GreenviUe,  or  Granville,  the  latter  orthography 
being  chiefly  introduced  by  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  who  is  thereby  scpar.ited  from 
the  rest  of  liis  Iiouse.    He  was  entered  as  early 
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as  his  tsvelfth  year  tit  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  that  year,  i6-g,  displayed  his 
juvenile  propensity  to  poi;try  by  a  copy  of  verses 
to  the  duchess  of  York  on  her  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity. On  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685, 
his  courdy  muse  resumed  her  strains  to  cele- 
brate the  new  monarch,  in  three  short  pieces ; 
of  which,  s.iys  Dr.  Johnson^  "  the  first  is  pro- 
fane, and  the  two  otliers  such  as  a  boy  might 
be  expected  to  produce."  They  are,  however, 
well  versified,  and  much  superior  to  the  lines 
whicli  old  Wa'lcr  wrote  in  their  praise.  Loyalty, 
the  hereditary  passion  of  the  Greenvilles,  at  this 
time  was  predominant  in  tlie  young  poet's  mind, 
and  he  was  willing  to  display  it  in  a  more  ef- 
fectual manner  than  by  his  pen.  When,  in 
i6d8,  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  threatened,  he  wrote  a  spirited,  tjiouph 
very  dutiful,  letter  to  his  father,  requesting  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty  as  one  w)io  was  am- 
bitious to  devote  his  life  to  his  service.  After 
the  Revolution,  being  possessed  neither  of  in« 
terest  nor  considerable  fortune,  he  lived  in  li- 
terary retirement.  Daring  this  period  his  dra- 
matic works  were  chiefly  composed  or  acted. 
The  first  of  these  was  *'  The  She  Gallants," 
said  in  an  advertisement,  by  way  of  apology  (a 
weak  apology  !)  "  to  have  been  written  at  an 
age  when  some  persons  are  but  beginning  to 
spell."  He  afterwards  gave  it  in  a  more  correct 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Once  a  Lover  and 
always  a  Lover  ;"  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  distinguished  for  licentiousness  than  wit. 
But  that  a  young  author  should  be  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  the  veterans  of  the  stage  was 
no  wonder.  His  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love," 
founded  on  the  fable  of  Homer's  Iliad,  was  acted 
in  the  same  year,  i6<)6,  with  great  applause 
from  the  wits  and  critics.  Dryden  addressed  a 
copy  of  complimentary  verses  to  him  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  old  "bard  adopts  the 
young  one  as  his  successor  in  fame  : 

But  since  "lis  nature's  law,  in  love  and  wit, 
That  youth  sl.ould  reign,  and  with'ring  age  submit. 
With  less  regret  those  laurt;ls  I  resign, 
Whieli,  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine. 

Dryden,  however,  though  a  poet,  was  no 
propliet ;  and  it  was  beyond  even  his  powers  to 
rale  mediocrity  to  the  rank  of  excellence.  His 
"  Masque  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,"  joined  to  an 
alteration  of  Shukespear's  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, and  his  "  British  Enchanters,  a  drama-i 
tic  Poem,"  complete  the  list  of  his  perform- 
ances in  this  class.  They  are  s.iid  to  have  been 
well  received  on  the  stage,  but  have  retained 
CO  place  there. 


When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  crown,  Mr. 
Granville  emerged  from  the  political  obscurity 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  His  fortune 
was  increased  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
that  of  his,  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  left  him 
an  annuity.  He  was  elected  a  member  for  the 
tovough  of  Fowey  in  the  first  parliament  of  the 
new  reign ;  and  soon  after,  partaking  of  the 
ardour  against  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV., 
which  -was  then  common  to  the  tories  as  well 
as  the  whigs,  he  joined  in  a  translation  of  tlic 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  intended  to  rouse 
the  nation  to  oppose  the  Philip  of  the  time. 
The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  sir  Bevil  Gran- 
ville, in  1706,  made  a  farther  addition  to  his 
estate  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  parliament, 
sitti!ig  at  length  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  On  the  change  of  the 
ministry  in  17 10,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at 
war,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards 
earl  of  Orford.  He  married  in  that  year  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  Villiers  earl  of  Jersey, 
then  the  widow  of  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  He 
was  introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  by  the 
style  of  lord  Landsdown,  baron  of  Biddeford, 
at  the  memorable  creation  of  twelve  peers  in 
one  day,  December  31,  171 1  ;  and  his  eleva- 
tion was  not  one  of  those  which  appeared  ex- 
traordinary, as  two  peerages  had  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  Granville  family.  On  account  of 
his  principles  and  conduct  he  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  queen,  who  conferred  upon  him 
first  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  household, 
with  a  seat  in  the  privy-council,  and  then  of 
treasurer  of  the  household.  The  accession  of 
George  I.  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  his  party, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  place.  He  remained 
steady  to  his  former  connections,  and  protested 
against  the  bill  for  attainting  tiie  duke  of  Ur- 
mond  and  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, reckoned  among  those  who  were  dis- 
affected to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and,  upon 
tlie  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  kept  in  im- 
prisonment till  February,  17 17,  when  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  stedlastnessi  of  his  political 
principles  was  displayed  in  17 19,  by  ni  ani- 
mated speech  against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
bill  to  prevent  occasional  tonformitv,  which  he 
printeil.  It- is  fuppo.-^ed  tb.U  a  derangement  in 
his  alfairs,  owing  to  want  of  economy,  was 
the  cause  of  his  spending  some  years  alttrwards 
upon  the  contineMt.  During  his  absence,  the 
first  volume  of  bishop  Burnet's  I  iistory  of  his 
own  Times  making  its  appearance,  lord  Lands- 
down  was  induced  to  undertake  the  vindication 
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of  die  cli3i"acters  of  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle 
and  the  earl  of  Bull  fl-om"  some  aspersions 
thvown  upon  them  in  that  work.  Ho  likewise, 
in  the  progress  of  his  historical  researches, 
found  occasion  to  vindicate  his  great-uncle,  sir 
Jlichard  Greenville,  from  the  unfavourable  re- 
presentations of  his  conduct  by  lord  Clarendon 
and  archdeacon  Ecliard.  Both  these  tracts  he 
published  together,  on  his  return  in  1732.  They 
were  esteemed  as  pieces  of  writing  and  reason- 
ing, but  met  with  answerers.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  splendid  edition  of  his 
\yorks  ;  in  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the 
offensive  comedy  above  mentioned  is  omitted, 
as  well  as  his  speech  against  occasional  con- 
formity. He  was  now  so  well  reconciled  to 
the  change  in  the  succession,  that  he  went  to 
court,  \vhere  he  was  gr.iciously  received  by 
queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
works,  with  some  elegant  lines  written  in  the 
last  leaf.  He  died,  a  few  days  after  his  lady, 
on  January  30,  1735,  in  his  sfxty-eighth  year. 
He  had  no  male  issue,  but  left  four  daughters. 
Lord  Landsdown  appears  to  have  been  an 
amiable  man  in  private  life,  steady  in  his  friend- 
ships, polite  in  his  manners,  and  candid  in  his 
judgments,  lie  was  liberal  in  patronising  li- 
terary merit,  and  had  the  credit  of  being  one 
of  the  lirst  to  recognise  the  rising  powers  of 
Pope,  who  amply  repaid  him  by  his  -dedication 
of  Windsor  Forest.  His  own  poetical  talents 
certainly  did  not  rise  above  elegant  mediocrity ; 
and  his  works  continue  to  make  a  part  of  the 
mass  of  English  poetry,  ra.ther  through  defer- 
ent. 0  to  rank  and  the  compliments  .of  contem- 
porary writers  than  because  they  arc  still  read 
with  admiration.  ;He  ia  chiefly  known  as  a 
wrii'  r  of  songs  and  short  amatory  pieces,  most 
of  which  are  addressed  to  a  Myra,  who  was 
the  countess  of  Ncwburgh,  his  youthful  flame. 
They  are  not,  however,  either  highly  poetical 
or  strongly  expressive  of  feeling.  Of  his  otlier 
pieces,  l)r.  Johnson  characterises  his  "  Essay 
on  unnatur.il  Flights  in  Poetry"  as  possessing 
didactic  merit;  and  his  "  British  Enchanters" 
as  lively  and  pltasing,  though  he  acknowledges 
thit  it  confounds  the  manners  of  different  ages. 
He  speaks  favourably  also  of  his  Prologues  and 
Epilo ;<ue.s,  but  they  appear  to  rise  little  above 
the  usual  jn.sipidity  of  tho.se  compositions. 
jB/'er^.  Britan.  Johnson  i  Lives  '>/  ihe  Peels. —  A. 
GRASWINKEL,  THtoDjRE,  a  learned 
lawyer  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Delft.  Ke  wrote  various  works 
upon  le^al  and  political  subjects ;  by  which  he 
ncquiref.  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  made 
.  fiscal  of  the  domains  of  the  states  of  Holland, 


and  secret.'.ry  of  the  bipartite  cIi.iniLer  on  the 
part  of  the  states-general.  He  died  at  Mechlin 
in  1 666,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  at 
the  Hague.  He  was  a  defender  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  particular  states,  but  at  the  same 
tinie  an  oppugner  of  popular  rights.  In  1634 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Libertas  Vene- 
ta,  seu  Venetorum  in  Se  &  Suos  imperandi 
Jus  -,"  and  in  1644  he  defended  the  republic 
of  Venice  in  a  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
concerning  precedence.  I"or  these  services  that 
republic  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  In 
1642  he  published  a  work  "  De  Jure  Majesta- 
tisj"  designed  as  a  confutition  of  the  popular 
maxims  of  Buchanan.  This  was  dedicated  to 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  a  great  assertor  of 
regal  privileges.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Maris 
Liberi  Vindicine,"  he  maintained  the  libeirs'  of 
the  sea  against  a  Genoese  named  Burgus,  who 
had  followed  the  steps  of  Selden.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  in  ibbo,  entitled  "  De  Preludiis  Justi- 
tire  &  Juris,"  together  with  a  dissertation  "  De 
Fide  tlKreticis  &  Rebcllibus  Servanda,"  in- 
tended to  refute  a  Portuguese  Jesuit.  He  also 
composed  various  Latin  poems  ;  and  he  wrote 
some  works  in  the  Dutch  language,  among 
which  was  a  treatise  "  On  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  States  of  Holland,"  two  volumes  quarto. 
Bayle.      JMoreri. — A. 

GRATIAN,  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Va- 
Itntinian  I.  by  his  first  wife  Severas,  was  born 
in  359  at  Sirmich  or  Siimium.  His  father, 
after  a  (\t  of  illness,  appointed  him  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  when  only  eight  years  of  age.  He 
was  in  liis  seventeenth  year  at  his  father's  death, 
in  375  ;  and,  without  communicating  the  event 
to  him,  then  keeping  his  court  at  Treves,  the 
officers  of  the  army  elected  as  his  partner  in  the 
empire  Valentinian  II,  the  deceased  emperor's 
young  son,  by  his  second  wife  Justina.  Gratian, 
though  he  complained  of  this  assumption  of 
authority  on  their  part,  ratified  the  election, 
and  ever  treated  his  young  biother  with  pater- 
nal tenderness.  A  division  of  the  "Vi'esterii 
empire  was  nominally  made  between  them,  but 
the  superior  age  of  Gratian  gave  him  all  the 
real  authority.  Their  father's  brother  Valens, 
at  this  time,  possessed  tlie  Eastern  empire. 
One  of  Gratian's  first  acts  was  to  recal  to  court 
his  mother,  who  had  been  divorced  and  ba- 
nished. It  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 
some  prefects,  who  had  abuseil  their  power  by 
cruelty  and  injustice.  'While  the  young  em- 
peror is  praised  for  these  deeds,  he  is  severely 
censured  for  putting  to  death  the  renowned 
geu'.ral  Theodosius,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
calumnies  cf  some  courtiers.    Tlie  same  flei'i- 
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bilitv  of  temper  caused  him  to  intlulgc  the  cleri^y 
vjth  a  variety  of  exemptions,  and  to  gratify  the 
orthodox  by  an  edict  for  tlic  restriction  of  he- 
retics. The  eastern  empire  being  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  Gratian,  who  was  not  deficient  in 
courage  and  activity,  marched  to  its  assistance, 
and,  in  378,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Ale- 
manni  near  Argentaria,  now  Colmar,  in  Al- 
sace. Pursuing  his  advantage,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  ?.nd  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  tlie 
enemy's  country,  in  order  to  join  his  forces 
with  those  of  Valens.  But  that  emperor,  in 
the  mean  time,  underwent  a  total  defeat,  and 
lost  his  life,  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  Gratian 
immediately  called  from  his  retreat  Theodosius, 
the  son  of  the  general  who  had  suffered  under 
his  I'.asty  displeasure,  and  placed  him  at  the 
liead  of  a  separate  army,  with  which  he  de- 
strtiyed  a  large  body  of  Sarmatians  w!io  were 
on  their  march  to  join  the  Goths.  The  em- 
peror himself  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  recalled  the  orthodox  bishops  who  had  been 
banished  by  Valens,  and  issued  some  edicts  re- 
lative to  religion.  He  then,  as  Valens  had  left 
no  male  heirs,  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  of  the  East ;  and  nobly  disregarding  the 
suggestions  of  personal  ambition,  he  consulted 
the  general  good  by  raising  Theodosius  to  a 
station  which  his  talents  so  well  fitted  him  to 
occupy.  This  event  took  place  at  birniium,  in 
the  beginning  of  379.  Gratian  tlicn  returned 
to  Italy,  and  passing  some  time  at  Milan,  listen- 
ed with  reverence  to  the  instructions  of  the  ce- 
lebrated bishop  Ambrose,  who,  while  he  en- 
lightened the  emperor's  mind  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  catholic  faith,  also  obtained  from  him 
farther  advantages  for  the  orthodox,  and  the 
revocation  of  a  former  edict  allowing  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  sectaries.  For  some  time 
longer  he  seems  to  have  attended  with  vigilance 
to  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed  that  he  displayed  all  the  amiable 
qualities  which  have  decorated  the  best  so- 
vereigns, together  with  many  of  the  virtues 
and  attainments  which  inspire  respect  and 
esteem.  But  his  youth  and  pliancy  of  disposi- 
tion did  not  admit  that  stedfastness  of  'charac- 
ter which  alone  is  a  security  against  a  change, 
and  he  has  given  room  to  suspect  that  what 
was  most  laudable  in  his  conduct  was  the  result 
of  that  influence  which  his  preceptors  had  ob- 
tained over  his  youth,  and  which  advancing 
years  continually  tended  to  diminish.  He  is 
not,,  indeed,  chargeable  with  having  sunk  into 
those  vices  winch  degraded  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  fell  into  habits  of  indolence  and 
a  love  of  frivolous  amusements  that  were  hurt- 
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ful  to  his  subjects,  and  finally  ruinous  to  himself. 
An  unbounded  passion  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace  occupied  his  time  and  attention,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  imperial  duties.  It  also  led  him 
to  entertain  as  his  guards  and  attendants  a  body 
of  Alani,  recommended  by  their  skill  in  hunt- 
ing :  and  he  offended  the  people  by  appearing 
in  the  garb  of  a  Scythian  warrior,  armed  with 
the  bow  and  quiver.  Discontents  were  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  a  revolt  took 
place  among  the  legions  of  Britain,  who  in- 
vested one  Maximus  with  the  purple.  Collect- 
ing a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
he  transported  them  into  Gaul,  where  he  M-as 
joined  by  numerous  deserters  from  i]\c  imperial 
troops.  Gratian  himself  hastened  from  the 
borders  of  Germany  to  Paris,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  usurper;  but  his  efforts  were  either  feeble, 
or  counteracted  by  treachery;  for,  the  first  time 
his  standard  was  disphyed,  it  was  abandoned 
even  by  his  household  troops.  With  a  train  of 
no  more  than  300  horse,  the  unfortunate  em- 
peror fled  towards  the  Alps,  all  the  cities  on 
the  road  refusing  him  admittance  rill  he  arrived 
at  Lyons.  The  governor  of  that  place,  'by  a 
show  of  fidelity,  induced  him  to  make  a  fatal 
stop  ;  when,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  of 
Maximus,  he  betrayed  his  master  into  the  hands 
of  the  commander,  who  put  him  to  dcatli,  A.D. 
383.  Gratian  perished  in  the  twenty- fifth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  nine 
months,  reckoning  from  his  father's  decease. 
He  had  been  twice  married,  but  left  no  issue. 
Univcrs.  Hist.      Giobon. — A. 

GRATIAN,  an  Italian  benedictine  monk  in 
the  twelfth  century,  famous  for  having  formed 
the  first  collection  of  cafnons  that  was  ordered 
to  be  used  as  a  ti'xt  book  in  the  public  schools, 
was  a  native  of  Chiusi  in  Tuscany,  and  em- 
braced the  monastic  life  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Felix  and  St.  Nabor,  at  Bologna.  Before  his 
time  there  had  not  been  wanting  collection':  of 
canons,  or  laws  of  the  church,  compiled  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  but  they  were  so  destitute 
of  order  and  method,  and  so  defective  both  in 
matter  and  form,  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
veniently explained  in  the  schools,  or  made  use 
of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  This  cir- 
cumstance engaged  Gratian  to  undertake  the 
task  of  compiling  such  a  system ;  and  after  a 
labour,  as  it  is  said,  of  more  than  twenty-four 
ye?.rs,  he  produced,  in  1151,  an  abridgment  of 
canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  doctors,  M-hicli  in  the  first  edition 
was  entitled  "  Concordantia  disconlantium  Ca- 
nontim,"  or  "  the  Coalition  of  jarring  Canons,'' 
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and  vas  afterwards  most  commonly  called 
*'  Decretum  Gratiani/'or  "  Craiian's  Decretal." 
No  sooner  did  this  work  ap;icar,  than  pope 
Eugenius  III.  declared  himself  extremely  satis- 
lied  with  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be  publicly 
read  in  the  schools.  1  he  professors  of  Bologiia 
were  the  first  who  unanimously  adopted  it  as 
their  text  book  in  their  public  lectures ;  and 
their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Paris,  and  in  no  long  process  of  time 
by  the  professors  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  colleges.  It  is  a  work,  however,  full 
of  ignorance  and  blunders,  and  rests  frequently 
on  authorities  which  have  now  for  centuries 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  supposititious. 
Indeed  several  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent 
writers  of  the  Romish  communion  allow,  that 
it  abounds  in  errors  and  defects  of  various  kinds. 
But  as  it  was  calculated  to  support  the  despotism, 
and  to  extend  the  authority,  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  its  defects  were  overlooked,  and  its 
merits  exajrsjerated  •,  so  that  for  near  four 
centuries  it  was  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of 
ecclesiastic-al  law,  and  in  succeeding  times  has 
been  quoted  with  a  degree  of  veneration  and 
authority,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  age  in  which 
it  made  its  first  appearance.  The  abbe  Fleury, 
in  his  excellent  "  Discourse  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  has  passed  a  very  dispassionate  judg- 
ment on  its  merits.  The  first  printed  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  at  Mentz,  in  1472, 
folio,  without  the  author's  name ;  and  was 
followed  by  impressions  at  Venice,  in  1476, 
and  Paris,  in  1508.  In  1580  an  edition  of  it 
was  published  at  Rome,  with  the  approbation 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
on  which  much  labour  had  been  bestowed 
during  the  pontificates  of  his  predecessors,  popes 
Pius  IV.  and  V.,  with  the  view  of  correcting 
its  numerous  faults.  While  the  Roman  edition 
was  preparing  for  the  press,  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Augustin,  archbishop  of  Tarragona, 
in  Spain,  published  a  valuable  treatise  "  De 
Emendatione  Gratiani,"  of  which  the  most 
accurate  edition  is  that  published  at  Paris,  by 
Al.  Baluzc,  in  1672,  8vo.  with  notes.  Cave's 
Hht.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sjc.  JVald.  Dupir.. 
Moreii.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Mish.  Hist.  Eccl. 
Sisc.  XII.  part  a. — M. 

GRATIUS,  sumamed  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  Faliscus,  a  Roman  poet,  was  con- 
temporary with  Virgil  -,  at  least,  both  are  meii.- 
tioned  in  one  distich  by  Ovid  (yru/,  1.  iv.  el.  9.) 
His  work,  entitled  "  Cynegeticon,"  or  1  he  Art 
of  Hunriug  with  Dogs,  lay  unknown  to  the 
modern^  till  1534,  in  which  year  5t  was  printed 
by  i'aul   Manutius,    from  a  MS.  brought  by 


Sannazaro  from  France.  It  is  written  with  a 
purity  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age,  but  its 
subject  does  not  allow  much  poetry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1659,  4to. ;  witli  the 
notes  of  Janus  Ulitius.  It  is  also  printed  in 
the  collection  of  "  Rei  Venatica;  Scriptores," 
Amst.  and  Leyd.  1 728,  and  iu  Alaltaire's  "  Cor- 
pus Poetarum."  Vossii  Poet.  Lat.  Tiraboschi. 
Noiiv.  Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

GRAVEROL,  Francis,  a  lawyer  and  man 
of  learning,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1635.  He 
was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
and  in  the  presidial  chamber  of  Nismes,  and 
director  and  secretary  of  the  academy  in  the 
latter  place.  He  was  extremely  well  versed 
both  ill  the  studies  belonging  to  his  profession 
and  in  subjects  of  general  literature.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  medals  and  inscriptions.  His  writings 
consist  of  several  dissertations  on  particular 
medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity :  of 
"  Observations  on  tlie  Arrets  of  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse,"  4to.  ;  much  esteemed :  the 
collection  entitled  "  Sorberiana :"  "  Notice 
on  Abregc'  Histoire  des  22  Villes  Chefs  des 
Dioceses  de  la  Prov.  de  Languedoc,"  folio  ;  a 
posthumous  work.  He  was  well  known  to  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Ricovrati  at.  Padua.  His 
adherence  to  the  calvinist  persuasion  impeded 
his  advancement,  and  at  length  involved  him 
in  persecution.  He  had  retired  to  Orange  in 
1685,  but  not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  he 
attempted  to  pass  into  Switzerland.  In  his 
way,  he  was  apprehended  at  Valence,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  citadel  of  Mont- 
pellier.  He  obtained  his  liberation,  and  died 
at  Nismes  in  1694,  while  he  had  in  hand  some 
important  literary  works.     Moreri. — A. 

s'GRAVESANDE,  William-James  le, 
a  celebrated  Dutch  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  liois-le-Duc,  in  the  year  1688. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  universrty  of  Lcyden,  to  study  the 
civil  law;  but  the  mathematics  were  his  favourite 
pursuit,  for  which  he  discovered  a  very  early 
inclination.  Soon  after  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  composed  his  excellent  "  Essay  on 
Perspective,"  by  whicli  he  obtained  no  little 
applause  from  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  time.  In  the  year  1707,  after  having 
taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  quitted  the 
university  and  settled  at  the  H?gue,  where  he 
practised  at  the  bar,  and  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  learned  men.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  undertook  the  publication  of  a  periodiccil 
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conimencetl  in  the  year    171^,  and    was    con- 


tinued without    interruption   to   the  year  1722. 
The  parts    of  it  contributed  by  s'Gravcsande, 
were  extracts  and  original  dissertations,  chiefly 
relating  to  geometry  and  physics.     Among  the 
dissertations,    the    following  were  of  his  own 
composition  :   "  Remarks  on  the  Construction 
of  Pneumatical  Engines  ;"  "  A  Moral  Essay  on 
Lying;"  and  "An   Es^ay  on  the  Collision    of 
Bodies,"  which  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
other  learned  men,  on  account  of  its  opposing 
the    principles   of  the  Newtonian    philosophy. 
When,  in  the  year  17 15,  tlie  States  General  sent 
to   congratulate  George  1.  on  his   accession  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  s'Gravcsande 
was   appointed  secretary  to  the   embassy  ;  and 
during  his   stay  in  England,  became   intimately 
acquainted    with  sir  Isaac  Newton,    and  was 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Upon   his  return  to   Holland,  he   was  offered 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  university  of  Lcyden,  which  he  accepted. 
He   now  commenced  an  entire  new  course   of 
physics,  in    which  he  had  the  honour   of  first 
teaching    in    that    university   the   Newtonian 
philosophy,  which  was  now  in  its  infancy.     In 
the  year  1721  he   took  a  journey  to   Cassel,  at 
the  request  of  the  landgrave  of  Elesse,  in  order 
to  give  his  opinion   of  tiic  famous  Orlfyrcus's 
wheel,  which  the  inventor  maintained  to  be  an 
illustration    of   the    principle    of    a    perpetual 
motion.      According    to    the   account   of  Dr. 
s'Gravcsande,    that  wheel  was  formed  of  an 
assemblage    of    deals,    the    intervals    between 
which  were  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  interior  parts  of  it.     On  giving  it 
a    slight    impulse,     its    motion    was    gradually 
accelerated  ;   so  tint  after  two  or  three  revolu- 
tions it  acquired  so  great  a  velocity,  as  to  make 
twenty-five    or   twenty-six   turns  in   a  minute. 
This  rapid  motion  it  actually   preserved  during 
the  space  of  two  months,   in  a  chamber  of  the 
landgrave,  the   door  of  which  was  kept  locked, 
and  sealed  witli  the  landgrave's  own  seal.     At 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  stopped,  to  prevent 
the  wear  of  the  materials.     Our  professor,  who 
had    been    a   witness   to   these   circumstances, 
examined  all  the  external  parts  of  it,  and  was 
convinced    that  there  could   not   be   any  com- 
munication  between   it  and  any   neighbouring 
room.     Orflyreus,  however,  was    so   incensed 
at   his   examination    of   it,   that  he  broke  the 
machine  in  pieces,  and  wrote  on  the  wall,   that 
it  was   the  impertinent  curiosity   of  professor 
s'Gravesande  which  made  him   take  this  step. 
The  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  seen  the  interior 


parts  of  it,  assured  s'Gravcsande,  that  after  it 
hail  been  in  motion  for  some  time,    no  change 
was  observable  in  it,  and  tiiat  it  did  not  contain 
any  pieces  that  indicated  fraud   or  deception  ; 
and   also  declared   that  the   machine  was  of  a 
very  simple  cotistruction.     After  Dr.  s'Grave- 
sande's  return  to  Holland,  he  applied  with  great 
diligence   to  the  duties  of  his  professorshi:),   to 
which   those  of  the   philosophical    chair    were 
added   in    the  year    1734.     His    laborious   ex- 
ertions in  these  dcp.irtments,   and    in  preparing 
for    publication    his    own    mathematical    and 
philosophical   productions,  as  well  as  in  super- 
intending   correct    editions    of    the    works    of 
others,  proved  too  powerful  for  his  constitution, 
which  sunk  under  them  in  1742,  v,-hcn  he  was 
fifty-four  years  of  age.     His  private   character 
was    highly     respectable    and     amiable.       Hi'? 
morals  were  exemplary ;  and  though  his  natural 
disposition    was     warm    and    impetuous,    he 
acquired  the   entire  command  of  himself,  and 
rendered    himself    beloved  for  his    generosity, 
benevolence,     and    obliging     manners.       The 
ministers  of  the  republic  consulted  him  on   all 
occasions    when  his  talents  were   requisite  to 
assist  them,  which  his  skill  in  calculation  often 
enabled  him  to  do  in  matters  of   finance.     He 
was    also  of  great   service  to  them  as  a  decy- 
plierer,  in  detecting  the  secret  correspondence 
of  tlicir  enemies.     And  in  his  own  profession, 
no  person   ever  applied  tlie  powers   of  nature 
with  more  success,  or  to  more  useful  purposes. 
Besides  the  articles  already  noticed,  the  princi- 
pal  of  his  publications   were,  "  Physices   Ele- 
menta  IMathem.itiea,  Experimentis   confirmata, 
sive    Introductio    ad    Philosophiam    Newtoni- 
anani,"  first  printed    in   1720,  which    consists 
of  the  author's  public   lecture.s,  and    has    gone 
through    many  editions,    of   which    the    most 
valuable  one   is  that  published  in  English,  by 
Dr.  Dcsagulier,  in  1747,  in  two  large  volumes 
quarto,  under  the  litlv;  of  "  Mathematical  Ele- 
ments  of   Natural   Philosophy,    confirmed    by 
Experiments ;"  "  Alatheseos    Universalis    I'^le- 
mcnta,  &c."  1727,  8vo.,  containing  a  system  of 
algebra  for  the  use  of  students,  with   a   com- 
mentary on  Newton's  universal  arithmetic,  and 
a   new  rule  for   determining    the    form   of  an 
assumed  infinite  series  ;    "  PhiIo«)phi5e  New- 
tonians Institutiones,  &c."   1744,   8vo.,  which 
is  an  abridgment  of  his  "  Elements  of  Physics  ;" 
and  "  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam,  Metaphy- 
sicam  8i  Eogicam  continens."     Tiic  whole  of 
his     mathematical    and    philosophical    works, 
excepting  the  first   article  above  enumerated, 
were  collected  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  voJiimes  quarto,  with  a  critical  account  of 
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his  life  and  writings  prefixed   to  them,  by    his     to  have  excited   ir.uch  public   attention  to  his 


disciple,  professor  Allamand.  Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Mutton's  Math.  Diet.  Chambers's  CycL  article 
Oiffyeus's  Whee/.—M. 

GRAVINA,DoMENicoDA,awriterofhistory 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Gra- 
vina,  in   the  kin^^dom  of  Naples,      lie  was  a 


lectures,  yet,  such  was  the  effect  of  his  haughty 
temper  and  the  enmities  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged, that  his  audience  was  never  very  numer- 
ous. In  the  mean  time  he  was  spreading  his 
reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  many, 
and  various  in  their  subject.      His  great  profes- 


notary  by  profession,  but  was  much  engaged  in     sional  work,  entitled  "  Ongines  Juris   Civilis," 
the  civil  wars  which  agitated  hl.s   country  at     first  printed    at   Lcipzic   in    1708,   afterwards 

more  correctly  in  Naples,  17 13,  is  reckoned  a 
classical  performance,  lucid  in  its  arrangement, 
and  replete  with  solid  learning.     He  is,  indeed. 


accused  of  having  borrowed  many  entire  pas- 
sages without  acknowledgment  from  Manutius 
and  o'ther  authors,  yet  his  own  merits  were  al- 
lowed to  be  great.  To  the  Naples  edition  was 
subjoined  a   treatise  "  De  Imperio  Romano," 


that  period.  Being  attached  to  the  Hungarian 
party,  at  the  barbarous  murder  of  king  Andrew 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  i:^roperty  and  driven 
into  exile  with  his  wife  and  infant  children. 
He  wrote  iii  Latin  a  History  of  Naples,  and  also 
a  History  of  the  transactions  in  that  part  of  Italy 
during  his  own  times,  from  1333  to  1350.  Of 
this   work,  which   is  valuable  for  the  apparent 

fidelity  of  the  narration,  the  beginning  and  the  esteemed  a  masterpiece,  though  not  tree  from 
end  arc  lost.  The  remainder  was  printed  for  errors.  His  "  Institutes  of  Civil  and  Canon 
the  first  time  byJ.Iuratori,  in  his  collection  of  Law"  were  printed  against  his  will,  as  he  had 
Italian  historians.     Tiraboschu—K.  designed  to  give  them  in  a  more  correct  and  aug- 

GRAVINA,  JoHN-ViNCENT,  an  eminent  mented  form.  Gravina  likewise  undertook  to 
jurist  and  r.-,an  of  letters,  was  born  in  1664,  of  establish  a  poetical  code,  for  which  purpose  he 
a  respectable  family  at  Rogiano,  a  castle  in  Ca-  wrote  two  books"  Delia  Region  Poetica;"  a  book 
labria.  He  received  a  very  liberal  education,  "  Delia  Tragedia  i"  and  a  treatise  "  De  Institu- 
comprising  the  learned  languages,  together 
with  geometry,  physics,  history,  antiquities,  and 
tlreology.     He   studied  civil  and  canon  law  at 


tione  Poetarum."  He  was  more  successful  as  a 
legislator  than  as  a  practiser  in  this  art ;  for  his 
five  tragedies,  written  upon  the  model  of  the 


Naples;  and  visiting  Rome  in  1688,  he  was  ancients,  were  not  f.avourably  received  by  the 
domesticated  some  years  with  Paul  Coardo,  of  public ;  and  the  author's  angry  expostulation, 
Turin.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  proving  that  they  ought  to  have  been  applauded, 
of  the' academy  of  Arcadi,  and  had  the  charge  as  usual,  was  totally  inefficacious.  Gravina  re- 
ef drawing  up  their  laws  in  the  style  of  the  visited  his  native  country  in  17 14,  but  two 
Roman  tables.  As  he  also  arrogated  to  himself  years  afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
the  merit  of  having  devised  these  laws,  the  cir-  preparing  to  depart  for  Turin,  whither  the  duke 
cumstance  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  w\th  die 
other  members,  particularly  with  Crescembini, 
the  first  former  of  the  society  ;  and  Gravina  and 
he  were  several  years  at  the  head  of  two  factions 
which    divided    this    literary    body.       Gravina 


of  Savoy  had  invited  him  not  only  to  the  chair 
of  law,  but  to  tlie  general  direction  of  learned 
institutions,  when  he  was  seized  with  ?.n  illness 
which,  in  January,  1 7  1 8,  carried  him  off,  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  schpl.r  Metastasio,   whose, 


was,  indeed,  of  a  disposition  prone  to  conten-  poetical  talents  hi;  first  cherished,  and  whom 
tion,  being  excessive  both  in  praise  and  censure,  he  left  heir  of  all  his  property  out  of  Calabria, 
especially  the  latter,  and  arrogant,  from  a  lefty  All  the  works  of  this  learned  writer  have  been 
conceit  of  his  own  superiority.  This  created  published  at  Naples,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
himmalhyenemics.wlih  whom  he  was  engaged  1756.  Mcnrl.  Tiraboschi — A. 
in  reciprocal  invectives.  In  1698  he  was  no-  vjRAUNi,  John,  a  person  worthy  of  com- 
minuted professor  of  civil  law  at  the  college  of  memoration,  as  one  of  the  first  who  in  this 
Sapienza  ;  five  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  kingdom  turned  his  attention  to  the  science  of 
to  the  chair  of  canon  law,  and  to  the  exposition  political  arithmetic,  was  born  in  London  in  1620. 
of  the  decretal.  His  method  of  teaching  was  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  haber- 
conformable  to  that  he  had  pursued  in  studying  dasher,  became  a  freeman  of  the  drapers'  com- 
the  science.       Avoiding  trifling  verbal  disputes  pany,  and  by  his  good  sense  and   integrity  ac- 


and  scholastic  speculations,  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  laws,  illustrating  their  theory  by 
observations  drawn  from  ancient  writers,  and 
by  a  critici,;a  founded  on  his  extensive  erudi- 
tion.    Although  this  plan  might  be  supposed 


quired  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  so  as  to 
be  elected  a  common-council-man.  1  he  bills 
of  mortality  of  the  city  of  London  afforded  him 
a  subject  of  speculation,  from  which  he  was 
convinced    tliat    several  inferences  might   be 
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clra^vn  of  moril  and  political  importance.  He 
employed  much  industry  in  collecting  the 
proper  materials,  from  which  he  composed  a 
work  entitled  "  Natural  and  Political  Observa- 
tions midc  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  &c." 
Loud.  1 66 1,  4to'.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  it  passed  through  five  editions  in  fifteen 
years,  and  it  obtained  for  the  autlior  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  particular  re- 
commendation of  his  majesty.  It  is  probable  that 
his  friend  sir  William  Petty,  so  well  known  for 
his  calculations,  assisted  himin  this  work  by  his 
suggestions;  but  it  seems  an  unfounded  injury 
to  Graunt's  memory  to  call  the  work,  as  bishop 
Burnet  has  don;,  sir  William  Petty's,  published 
under  Graunt's  name.  The  style  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  plain  citizen ;  tlie 
remarks  are  not  extraordinarily  deep  ;  but  the 
disposal  of  a  great  number  of  facts  into  a  tabu- 
lar form,  presenting  at  a  glance  the  general  re- 
sults, was  a  thought  essentially  leading  to  all 
the  important  conclusions  which  have  since 
been  established  relative  to  these  subjects. 
Graunt,  in  some  of  the  subsequent  editions,  is 
styled  captain  and  major,  which  tith  s  were  de- 
rived from  his  station  in  the  trained  bands. 
After  he  declined  the  shop-keeping  business, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  management  of  the 
New  River  company.  On  this  circumstance, 
joined  with  his  conversion  to  popery,  is  found- 
ed a  silly  gossiping  story,  recorded  by  Burnet, 
charging  him  with  having  stopt  all  the  pipes 
conveying  water  to  the  city  just  before  the  fire 
of  London  broke  out.  This  calumny,  ori^jinat- 
ing  from  the  vulgar  suspicion  that  tlie  Papists 
were  the  authors  of  that  calamity,  is  fully  re- 
futed by  the  proof  brought  by  iVLiitland,  that 
Graunt  was  not  in  the  management  till  some 
time  after  the  fire.  He  continued  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  his  observations,  as  well  as  to  pursue 
his  studies  on  other  topics,  till  liis  death  in 
1674.      Hi'jg.  Biitan. — A. 

GRAY,  Jane. — Sec  Grey. 

GK.AY,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a  money-scrivener  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in  1716. 
He  was  the  only  child  reared  by  his  parents  ; 
and  being  probably  destined  to  some  profession, 
he  was  sent  to  lay  in  the  fundamental  stock  of 
classical  literature  at  tton  school.  One  of  the 
advantag''s  of  that  seminary  is  the  opponur.ity 
of  loriinng  valuable  juvenile  connections.  The 
intimacies  which  Gr.'y  contr.icti  d  did  him  lio- 
nour ;  they  were  principally  wit'i  tho  honour- 
able Horace  Walpole,  and  Richard  West,  son 
to  the  ciiancellor  of  Irjla  id.  Li  173-  he.  re- 
moved to  tlic  university  of  Cambridjje,  and  en- 


tered as  a  pensioner  in  St.  Peter's  college.  Of 
his  residence  there  few  memorials  are  recorded. 
He  seems  to  have  sastained  the  character  of 
sobriety  bordering  upon  efFeminacy,  and  rather  to 
have  cultivated  his  literary  taste  in  silence,  than 
to  have  aimed  at  public  distinction.  He  ap- 
peared, however,  as  a  poet  among  the  univer- 
sity-congratulators  of  the  marri;!ge  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  his  verses  were  esteemed  the  best 
of  the  academical  collection.  His  letters  during 
this  period  to  his  friend  West,  then  at  Oxford, 
shew  that  he  had  little  reverence  cither  for  the 
graver  studies  or  for  the  dignified  personages  of 
the  place,  and  that  he  hud  acquired  that  classic 
fastidiousness  which  was  a  permanent  feature 
in  his  character.  He  quitted  college  in  1738, 
and  occupied  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 
A  Latin  ode,  addressed  upon  this  occasion  to 
Mr.  West,  who  had  the  same  intention,  which 


begms 


Barbaras  aedes  aditure  mecum, 


paints  in  vivid  colours  the  ascendancy  which 
the  pcet  possessed  in  his  mind  over  tlic  ideal 
lawyer.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  gladly 
embraced  the  excuse  for  deferring, his  legal  stu- 
dies afforded  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr. 
Waipole  in  the  tour  of  Europe.  They  set  out 
ir.  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  his  letters  to  Mr. 
West,  from  the  different  stages  of  his  progress, 
are  a  proof  of  the  intelligent  curiosity  with 
which  he  viewed  all  the  striking  objects  of  art 
and  nature,  and  Imman  manners.  They  tra- 
velled through  France,  crossed  the  Alps,  visited 
tilt  principal  towns  of  Italy  as  far  as  Naples, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  in  the  spring  of  1741 
proceeded  for  Venice.  Upon  the  way  thither 
the  two  companions  fell  into  a  disagreement, 
which  occasioned  their  separation.  Of  this  un- 
fortunate incident  Mr.  Waipole  has  generously 
taken  all  the  blame  to  himself.  Tlicir  tempers, 
in  reality,  were  too  different  to  produce  perfect 
harmony  in  their  pursuits;  yet  a  little  good-na- 
tured deference  on  both  sides  might  have  kept 
them  from  a  breach,*  aft^r  as-.ociating  so  long. 
Gray,  with  his  own  moderate  resources,  finished 
the  rest  of  his  tour,  and  ;'.rrived  in  l^ngland  in 
September,  1741,  two  niontiis  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  This  parent  was  of  an  inactive 
dispo.sition,  and  had  so  far  lessened  his  fortune, 
that  his  son  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
pensive course  of  legal  study  without  being 
burthensomc  to  hi.-  mother  and  aunt,  who  now 
lived  together  on  .i  joint  property  of  their  own 
acquisition.  Delicacy  in  this  respect,  and  pro- 
bably a  rooted  aversion  to  tiie  business  and 
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btudies  of  the  courts,  induced  him  to  return  to 
academic  retirement  at  Cambridge.    In  the  next 
year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  beloved 
friend  West,  who  had  been  long  sinking  under 
a  consumptive  complaint.    No  one  appears  ever 
to  have  possessed  such  a  share  in  Gray's  aftec- 
tion  as  this  amiable  and  promising  young  man, 
the  confident  of  his  sentiments  and  partner  of 
his  studies.    He  lamented  him  in  a  tender  Eng- 
lish sonnet,  and  in  a  sublime  apostrophe  sub- 
joined to  an  unfinished  I^atin  poem.     The  va- 
cancy left  in  his  heart  by  this  loss  seems  never 
to  have  been  supplied.     About  this  period   he 
exercised  himself  more  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  composition  of  English  verse.     His 
first  ambition  had  been  to  excel  in  Latin  poetry, 
as  was  the  case  with  several  of  our  poets  who 
enjoyed  a  thorough  classical  education  ;  but  he, 
with  them,  became  convinced  that  lasting  fame 
was  only  to  be  acquired  by  works  appealing  to 
the  genera!  taste  of  his  countrymen.   He  wanted, 
however,  spirit  and   perseverance  to  finish  any 
of  those  greater  plans  of  which  he  has  left  ad- 
mirable commencements  •,  and  though  his  flights 
were  lofty,  none  have  been  shorter  or  more  de- 
sultory.     His   residence   from    this   time  was 
chiefly  at  Cambridge,  to  which,  amidst  all  his 
ridicule  and  apparent  contempt  of  the  society, 
he  was  probably  attached  by  an  insatiable  love 
of  books,  which  his  fortxme  would  not  permit 
him  to  indulge  from  his  own  stores.     The  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  the  civil  !  nv,  which  he  took 
in  the  wintir  af  1742,  gave  him  every  necessary 
privilege  for  improving  an  university  residence  ; 
■iinti  he  sat  down  in  quiet  and  independence  to 
the  feast  spread  out  before  him  :    he   ceased 
even  from  the  active  labour  of  literary  composi- 
tion, and  confined  his  industry  to  the  passive 
employment  of   reading,    which,  however,  he 
pursued  with  all  the  accurate   diligence  of  an 
exact  critic.     Some   years  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, in  which  his  exquisite  learning  and  poetic 
talents  were  only  known  to  a  few  intimates. 
It  was  not  till  i  747  that  his  "  Ode  on  a  distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College"  made  its  appearance 
before  the  public.     What  degree  of  popularity 
it  obtained  we  are  not  told  ;  but   the  love  of 
fame  could  not  be  very  active  in  his  mind,  since 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  printing  of  a 
surreptitious  copy  that  he  published,  in   1751, 
his   celebrated  "  Elegy  written   in  a  Country 
Church-yard,"  chiefly  composed  some  years  be- 
fore, and  even  now  sent  into  the  world  with- 
out the  author's  name.     Few  poems  were  ever 
so  popular  :  it  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions, 
was  translated  into  Latin  verse,  and  has  ever 
since  borne  all  the  marks  of  being  one  of  the  most 


favourite  productions  of  the  British  muse.  In 
1753  Gray  'juried  his  motli  •; .  to  whom  he  had 
always  behaved  with  true  ::h:A  duly  and  affec- 
tion. When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  he 
did  not  live  with  her,  and  that  he  could  incur 
little  loss  of  his  ordinary  pleasures  by  her  de;ith, 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  a  passage  of  tlie  epi- 
taph he  wrote  for  her,  "  tender  mother  of  many 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  tad  the  tiiisfartunc 
to  survive  her,''  appears  exaggerated,  unless  it 
be  meant  as  a  declaration  of  his  general  disgust 
with  existence,  which  indolence  and  natural 
melancholy  may  have  occasionally  inspired. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  effeminacy  and  fastidiousness  in  his 
manner.  This  by  habit  he  indulged  so  as  to 
aproach  the  character  of  a  fribble  ;  and  thereby 
exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  regarded  him  with  respect. 
A  few  riotous  young  men  of  fortune  in  his  col- 
lege thought  proper  to  make  him  a  subject  of 
their  boisterous  tricks,  and  took  pleasure  in 
disturbing  and  alarming  him.  His  remon- 
strances to  the  heads  of  the  society  upon  this 
usage  were  not,  as  he  thought,  treated  with  due 
attention;  on  which  account  he  removed  his  re- 
sidence, in  1756,  to  Pembroke-hall.  The  death 
of  Cibber,  in  1757,  g*'*''^  occasion  to  a  design  of 
retrieving  the  laureate  from  the  contempt  it  had 
undergone,  by  conferring  the  office  upon  some 
real  poet,  and  it  was  offered  to  Gray.  He  de- 
clined the  appointment,  which  was  accepted  by 
Whitehead.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  la- 
mentable if  the  genius  and  independent  spirit 
of  Gray  had  been  fettered  by  the  obligation  of. 
producing  periodical  oblations  of  court-incense. 
What  he  was  capable  of  doing  as  a  lyric  poet 
was  shewn  in  the  same  year  by  the  publication 
of  his  two  principal  odes,  "  On  the  Progress  of 
Poesy,"  and  "  The  Bard."  As  these  were  ex- 
pressly meant  to  be  "  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
alone,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  less 
popular  than  his  elegy  had  been.  Many  could 
not  understand  them  ;  some  ridiculed  them  ; 
and  in  general  they  were  more  gazed  at 
than  tasted  :  but  with  particular  readers  they 
raised  the  author's  poetical  character  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  first  poets  of  his  country. 
The  uniformity  of  his  life  was  varied  by  a  re- 
sidence of  three  years,  commencing  in  17^9,  in 
lodgings  near  the  British  Museum,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  curious  books  and 
manuscripts  in  that  great  national  repository. 
A  journey  into  Scotland  for  his  health.  In  1765, 
introduced  him  to  the  most  eminent  literati  in 
that  country,  and  fed  his  imagination  with  those 
scenes  of  natural  sublimity  and  beauty  which 
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no  man  was  better  qualified  to  taste.    The  pro- 
fessorship of  nioilcni  history  at  Cambridge,  a 
plaCv.-  worth  four  liuiidrcd  pounds  per  annum, 
which  had  fallen  vacant  in  1762,  was  modestly 
asked  by  him  of  lord  Bute,  but  had  before  been 
promised  to  another.     On  a  second  vacancy,  in 
1768,  it  was  conferred  upon  him  "  unsolicited 
and  unexpected,"  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner, by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then   in  power. 
He  made  a  voluntary  return  for  the  favour,  by 
an  "  Ode  for  Music,"  for  the  installation  of 
that  nobleman  as  chancellor  of  the  university, 
in  1769.    His  new  professorship,  while  it  made 
an  important  addition   to  his  income  and  his 
academical  dignity,  laid  Iiim   under  an  obliga- 
tion to  exertion,  which  caused  him  considerable 
anxiety.     Though    founded    in    1724,    it    had 
hitherto  remained  a  perfect  sinecure.     The  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  however,  did  not  sa- 
tisfy him,  and  he  prepared  himseli  to  execute 
the  duties  of  the  ofhce.     The  baneful  effects  of 
habitual  indolence,  and  a  life  passed  without 
any  determinate  objects,  were  in  his  case  sin- 
gularly conspicuous ;  for,  with  a  mind  replete 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, he  was  unable  to  bring  his  acquisitions  to 
use  on  demand  ;  and,  after  many  uneasy  strug- 
gles, he  proceeded  no  further  than  to  sketch  out 
a  plan   for  his  inauguration  speech,     liut  his 
health  was  now  declining  ;  low  spirits,  the  in- 
dolent scholar's  familiar  malady,  seized   upon 
-  Iiim  ;  an  irregular  hereditary  gout  made  more 
frequent  attacks  than  usual :  at  length  a  sudden 
nausea,  with  which  he  was  affected  while  dining 
in  the  college-hall,  indicated  that  the  foe  had 
established  himself  in  the  stomach.     Convul- 
sions followed,  which  carried  him  off  on  July 
30,    1 77 1,   in   tlie   fifty-fiftli  year  of  his   age. 
His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  his 
mother  and  aunt  in  the  church-yard  of  Stoke- 
Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Many  instances  may  be  brought  to  prove  that 
poets  are  not,  more  than  other  men,  the  crea- 
tures of  passion,  tlioughtlessness,  and  caprice  ; 
and  that  of  (jray  is  among  the  number.  With 
a  warm  imagination,  he  had  cool  .ifl'cctions,  .md 
a  calm  sedate  disposition.  He  was  attentive  to 
economy,  yet  void  of  the  least  tincture  of  ava- 
rice. Delicacy  with  respect  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters was,  indeed,  carried  by  him  to  a  degree  of 
excess  •,  for  it  made  him  reject,  with  a  sort  of 
disdainful  pride,  those  emoluments  whicii  he 
nii'ht  honourably  have  derived  from  his  literary 
exertions.  The  cliaracter  of  an  author  by  pro 
fession  was  what  he  peculiarly  shunned  ;  yet 
(so  diihcult  is  consistency)  it  could  have  been 
only  upon  the  strength  of  his  public  reputation 


as  a  writer,  that  he  became  a  petitioner  for  a  lu- 
crative sinecure.  His  friend  Mr.  Mason  attests 
his  secret  bounty,  even  when  liis  circumstances 
were  the  most  narrow.  He  was  very  careful  of 
himself,  and  so  timorous,  that  it  is  said  some  of 
the  finest  views  in  a  tour  to  the  Lakes  escaped 
liim,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  to 
those  spots  whence  they  were  to  be  seen.  This 
want  of  personal  courage  singularly  contrasts 
with  the  manly  and  martial  strains  of  his  poetry. 
In  morals  he  was  temperate,  upright,  and  a 
constant  friend  to  virtue.  His  religious  opi- 
nions were  not  known,  but  he  always  repro- 
bated the  dissemination  of  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity. Few  men  of  his  reputation  have  had 
less  vanity,  and  lie  bore  with  good-humour  and 
easy  negligence  all  the  critical  attacks  upon  his 
compositions. 

As  the  learning  of  Gray  was  entirely  for  his 
own  use,  and  produced  no  fruits  for  the  public, 
it  has  no   claims  to   particular  notice.      From 
the  testimony  of  his  friends,  it  seems  to  have 
comprised  almost  every  topic  of  human  enquiry, 
excepting  those  belonging  to  the  exact  sciences. 
We  are  almost  tantalised  with  accounts   of  the 
valuable  remarks  he   made  upon   authors   and 
subjects  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  which,  if 
so  deep  and  original  as  they  are  represented, 
ought  in  some  manner  to  have  been  brought  to 
public  view.     If  he  was,  as  one  of  his  admirers 
has  asserted,  "  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe,"    never    was   learning    more   thrown 
away.     It  is  exclusively  as  a  pat  that  his  name 
deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.     In  this 
capacity,  the  sm.dl  number  of  his  compositions, 
compared  with  the  liigh  rank  he  has   attained, 
must  be    considered  as   indicative  of    an   un- 
common degree  of  excellence  in  his  art.     And, 
in  reality,  no  one   appears  to  have   possessed 
more    of   that    faculty    of   poetical    perception 
which   distinguishes   among   all  the  objects  of 
art  and  nature  what  arc  fittest  for  the  poet's 
use,    together   with  the    power    of   displaying 
them  in  their  richest  colours.     That  many  of 
these   objects  were   derived  to  him  from   the 
works  of  other  writers  will  not  be  denied  by  a 
judicious  admirer;  and  if  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  poet  of  nature  and  the  poet 
of  study,  he   is  certainly   to  be  ranged   in  the 
latter  cla»s.     It  has  already  been  remarked  tliat 
his  two  principal  odes  are  expressly  addressed 
to    prepared    readers ;    and    to  enter   into   his 
beauties,   both  of  diction  and  versification,  a 
course  of  poetical   study   is   i:^ecessary.     Even 
with  such  a  preparation,  the  ticlight  they  aflbrd 
will  not  be  the  same  to  all,  fts  is  manifest  fron-. 
Dr.  Johnson's  derogatory  strictures ;  in  which. 
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however,  candid  readers  have  discovered  more 
ill-nature  than  taste.  In  pure  invention  Gray 
cannot  be  said  to  excel,  neither  is  he  highly 
patlictic  or  sublime ;  but  he  is  splendid,  lofty,  and 
energetic ;  generally  correct,  and  richly  harmo- 
nious. Though  lyric  poetry  is  that  in  which 
he  has  chiefly  exercised  himself,  he  was  ca- 
pable-of  varying  his  manner  to  suit  any  species 
of  composition.  Perhaps  he  was  best  of  all 
qualified  for  the  moral  and  didactic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  noble  fragment  of  "  An  Essay 
on  die  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government." 
But  the  number  of  his  fragments  indicates  a 
want  of  power  to  support  a  long-continued 
flight ;  and  it  would  be  too  indulgent  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  performed  all  that  he 
planned.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse  he  is 
perhaps  surpassed  by  few  in  classic  propriety, 
and  certainly  excels  the  ordinary  tribe  of  Latin 
versifiers  in  novelty  and  dignity.  The  familiar 
letters  of  Gray  are  entertaining  and  instructive. 
They  are  free  from  all  parade,  and  possess  a 
fund  of  pleasantry,  sometimes  bordering  upon 
quaintness.  Mason  s  Life  and  Letters  of  Gray. 
—A. 

GRAZIANI,  Anton-Maria,  bishop  of 
■  Amelia,  a  learned  and  elegant  writer  of  the 
.sixteenth  century,  was  born  of  a  distinguished 
family  at  Borgo-s.in-Sepokro,'  in  Tuscany,  in 
1537.  After  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  Latin  under  Abstemio,  a  celebrated  master 
at  Friuli,  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study  the 
law.  In  1560  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  Commendone,  after- 
wards cardinal,  who  treated  him  with  a  kind- 
ness which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  unalterable 
attachment.  He  accompanied  this  patron  in  all 
his  journeys  into  Germany  and  Poland ;  and 
refused  to  quit  him,  though  solicited  with  great 
promises  by  Henry  of  Valois,  at  that  time  king 
of  the  latter  country.  After  the  death  of  Com- 
mendone in  1504,  lie  was  made  secretary  to 
pope  Sixtus  V.  He  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  election  of  Clement  VIII.,  who,  in  1592, 
created  him  bishop  of  Amelia,  and  sent  him  as 
his  nuncio  to  the  Italian  princes  and  states,  in 
order  to  unite  them  in  a  league  against  the 
Turks.  When  at  Venice,  he  prevented  that  re- 
public from  declaring  in  favour  of  Cesar  d'Este 
after  the  death  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
After  the  close  of  his  nunciature  in  1598,  he 
retired  to  his  see,  where  he  assiduously  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  duties  of  his  function  till 
his  deatli  in  1611.  The  writings  of  this  prelate 
are,  "  De  Bello  Cyprio,  Lib.  V,"  4to.,  Rome, 
1624;  a  "  History  of  the  War  of  Cyprus,"  in 
elegant   Latin :    "  De  Vita  Joannis  Francisci 


Commendoni,  Cardinalis,"  4to  ,  Par.  1669;  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  affection :  ""  De  Casibus 
Adversis  Virorum  illustrium,."  4to.,  Par.  1680  : 
and  a  collection  of  "  Synodal  Ordinances,"  1595, 
folio.  A  curious  posthumous  work  of  his  was 
published  at  Florence  in  1745,  entitled  "  De 
Scriptis  Invita  Minerva,  ad  Aloysium  Fratrem, 
Lib.  XX,"  4to.,  in  which  he  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  life  and  writings,  but  that 
of  his  native  town  and  his  family,  of  his  bro- 
ther's travels,  and  of  the  public  affairs  in  which 
he  was  himself  engaged,  especially  those  of  Po- 
land. This  is  represented  as  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  performance.  Moreri.  Tira- 
boschi. — A. 

GRAZZINI,  Antony-Francis,  surnamed 
II  Lasca,  an  Italian  writer,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  at  Florence  in  i  503,  and  died  in 
1583.  He  wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  is  particularly  known  for  his  light  and  jo- 
cose poemsj  among  which  are  many  of  the 
Canti  Carnascialeschi,  or  Carnival  Songs.  Of 
these,  first  invented  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Grazzini  published  a  collection  at  Florence  in 
1559.  Of  his  other  works  are,  "La  Guerra  de 
Mostri,  poema  £:;iocoso,"  1584  ;  "  Stanze,"  &c. ; 
"  Comcdie  VIlV'  "  H  Lasca,  Dialogolo,"  &c. 
1583;  ««  Lettere;"  "  Orazione  ;"  "Rime;". 
"  Novelle  XI."  This  last  work  was  very  po- 
pular, and  as  a  novelist  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  worthy  rival  of  Boccace  in  the  elegance  of  his 
narration  and  purity  of  his  style.  Grazzini 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  Delia 
Crusca.  Moreri.  Tiraboschi.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

GREAVES,  John,  an  eminent  English  ma- 
thematician and  learned  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Colmore,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  in  tJie 
year  1602.  His  classical  education  he  received 
under  the  instructions  of  his  father,  who  was 
rector  of  his  native  place,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated schoolmaster  in  that  country.-  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Ba- 
liol  college,  in  die  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  his  academic 
stiidies,  and  commenced  B.A.  in  the  year  1621. 
Three  years  after  this  he  stood  candidate  for  a 
fellowship  of  Merton  college,  when  he  was  the 
first  on  the  list  of  five,  who  were  then  elected  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  discovered  an  uncommon 
proficiency  in  classical  literature,  and  also  in 
philosophy.  In  the  year  1628  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.  ;  and  now  more  particularly  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  oriental  learning,  and  contracted  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  university,  among  whom 
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vcrc  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  Savillinn  professor  of 
geometry,  Dr.  Joliu  B.iinbridge,  Savillian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  and  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  se- 
nior fellow  of  his  college,  and  professor  of  geo- 
metry in   Gresham  college,  London.     By  their 
example  he  was  animated  to  prosecute  his  scien- 
tific studies   with   indefatigable  industry.     Not 
content  with  reading  over  the  writings  of  Co- 
pernicus,   Rcgiomontanus,    Purbach,    Tycho- 
i^rahe,  Kepler,  and  other  celebrated   astrono- 
mers of  that  and  the  preceding  age,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  ancient  GreeV,  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors.     In  the  year  1630, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Turner,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  geometry  in   Gresham  col- 
lege, ill   consequence  of   tlie  high   reputation 
which  he  sustained   in  the  university,  and  the 
friendly  interest  which   Mr.  Turner  took  in  his 
success.     By  the  same  gentleman  he  was  intro- 
duced to  archbishop  Laiwl,  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  from  whom  lie  received 
several  marks  of  favour.     Soon  after  tliis,  Mr. 
Greaves  resolved   to   travel  abroad  fur  farther 
improvement.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1635 
he  went  over  to  Holland,  and,  after  he  had  at- 
tended for  some  time  on  tlie  lectures  of  the  ce- 
lebrated James  Golius,  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Leyden,  proceeded  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
conversed  with  the  learned  Claudiu>  Hardy  on 
the  subject  of  Persian  literature.     From  Paris 
he  exteniled  his  tour  to  Rome,  in  order  to  view 
the   antiquities   of  that  city ;  whence  he  after- 
wards went  to  Florence,  Padua,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy.     During  this  tour,  he  had  very  advan- 
tageous offers  made  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  was  then  in  Italy,  to  engage  him  to 
enter  into   his  lordship's  suite,  and  accompany 
him  in  his  travels  into  Greece ;  but  he  had  at 
that  time  come  to  a  determination   to   take  a 
voyage  into  Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  England,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  visiting  that   country.    .Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  home  he  accpiainted  archbishop  Eaud 
with   his   intentions,  and  being   encouraged   in 
them  by  that  prelate,  set  about   providing   for 
his  voyage.     As  it   was  his   design  not  only  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  such  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Egypt  as  are  interesting  to  curiosi- 
ty, and  serve  to  illustrate  ancient  literature,  but 
also  to  make  astronomical  antl  geographical  ob- 
servations, he   furnished   himself   with  instru- 
ments of   every  kind   proper  for  that   purpose, 
and  such  printed  Greek  and  Arabic  Iwoks  as  he 
tliought  might  be  advantageously  exchanged  in 
the  East  for  MS.S.  and  other  objects  worthy  of 
collection.     He  also  obtained  from  archbishop 
J/iud  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  sir  Peter 
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"Wyclie,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  received  from  his  grace  a  general 
discretionary  commission  to  purchase  for  him 
Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  likewise  such  coins 
and  medals  as  he  could  procure. 

Mr.  Greaves  embarked  in  the  river  Thames 
for  Leghorn,  in  the  year  1637,  accompanied  by 
his  iriend  Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  and  after  a 
short   stay   in  Italy,-  arrived  at   Constantinople 
before  Michaelmas  in  the  »i»me  year.     Here  he 
was  received   with  great  kindness  by  sir  Peter 
Wyche,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  vener- 
able  Cyril-Lucar,   the    Greek    patriarch,    who 
afforded    him    much   assistance   in    purchasing 
Greek  MSS.     He  also  promised  to  recommend 
him  to  the  monks  of  mount  Atlios,  in  Macedo- 
nia, where,  he  says,  he  "  would  have  had  tlie 
liberty  of  entering  into  all  the. libraries  in  that 
place,    to  have  collected  a  catalogue  of  such 
books,  a*  either  were  not  printed,  or  else  by  the 
help  of  aome  there  might  have  be^n  more  cor- 
rectly set  out.     These,  by  dispensing  witli  tlie 
anathemas   which    former  patriarchs   had   laid 
upon  all  Greek  libraries  to  preserve  the  books 
from  the  Latins,  the  patriarch  proposed  to  luve 
presented  to  his  grace  (of  Canterbury),  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  his  grace's  honourable  de- 
signs in  the  edition  of  CJreek  authors."    But  the 
tragical   death  of  that  patriarcli   frustratcil  IMr. 
Greaves's  intention  of  \iblting  mount  Aihos,  and 
occasioned   his  being  a  sufferer  in   another  re- 
spect :  for  having  with  the  patriarch's  privity 
procured  from    an   ignorant   Greek  monastery, 
which   depentled    upon    that   prelate,  fourteen 
good  M.~.S.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  obliged  pri- 
vately to  restore   them  and  lose  liis   money,  to 
avoid  a  greater  inconvenieiiec.     Mr.   Greaves's 
farther  stay  at  Constantinople  became  now  un- 
pleasant, and  the  more  so,  because  he  had  nut 
met  with  the  assistance  wliieh  he  cxpecteil  to 
find  there  for  improving  himself  in   the  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  language;    lie,  tl.cieforc, 
determined  to  embrace  the   first  favourable  op- 
portunity ot  proceeding   to  Egypt.      But  before 
jiis  departure,  he  gave  an  instance  of  his  atten- 
tion to  tlie  improvement  of  astronomical  science, 
which  is  deserving  of  being  mentioned.   Know- 
ing that  within  a  few  months  there  would  be  a 
large  visible  eclipse  of  the  moon,  he  furnished 
proper  persons  with  convenient  instrumenis  for 
observing  it  at  Constantinople,  Bagdat,  Smyrna, 
and  Alexandria,  and  also  gave  them  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  that  purpose.     Dr.  Halley 
observes,  that  a   greater  service  could   not  be 
renilertd  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  than  by 
taking  the  phases  of  the  moon's  eclipses  at  those 
places,  in  order  to  determine  their  longitudes, 
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eince  in  and  near  them  were  made  all  the  ob- 
servations, by  which  the  middle  motions  ol  the 
sun  and  moon  are  limited.  Mr.  Greaves,  hav- 
ing finished  his  arrangements  for  this  business, 
took  leave  of  his  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Pococke, 
who  chose  to  continue  in  Turkey,  and  embraced 
an  opportunity  which  oiTered  of  passing  in 
company  with  the  annual  Turkisli  fleet  to  Alex- 
andria, v.liere,  after   touching    in   his   way   at 


Upon  his  arrival  in  his  native  country  about 
midsummer,  1640,  Mr.  Greaves  found  the 
kingdom  distracted  by  the  contests  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  and  was  led  by  prin- 
ciple to  connect  himself  with  the  party  which 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  king,  and  the 
episcopal  constitution.  And  in  the  national 
troubles  which  ensued,  he  suffered  much  by 
the  zeal  whicli  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  mo- 


Rhodes,  he  arrived  in  the  montli  of  September  narchy,  and  his  attachment  to  archbishop  Laud. 
X63S.  He  had  now  reached  the  scene  which  Having  made  a  short  stay  at  Gresham  college, 
was  the  boundary  of  his  intended  progress,  and  he  went  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  digest  his  papers, 
which  opened  a  large  field  tor  the  e.\ercise  of  and  to  prepare  for  public  inspection  such  as 
his  curious  and  inquisitive  genius.  Nor  did  he  might  be  useful  to  the  world.  In  this  design  he 
omit  any  opportunity  of  remarking  whatever  the  was  assisted  by  archbishop  Usher,  who  had 
heavens,  the  earth,  or  subterraneous  parts  long  known  and  esteemed  him ;  and  he  now 
olFered  him,  that  seemed  any  way  useful  and  drew  a  map  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  at  his  grace'* 
•worthy  of  notice  ;  but  complains  of  having  his  request,  who  was  writing  his  dissertation  on 
astronomical  observations  frequently  interrupted  that  country,  which  was  printed  in  1641.  In 
by  the  clouds  and  rain,  which,  contrary  to  the  that  year,  archbisliop  Laud  having  presented  a 
received  opinion,  he  found  to  be  frequent  and  second  collection  of  medals  to  the  university, 
violent,  especially  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But  the  task  of  arranging  them  was  confided  to  Mr. 
what  particularly  engaged  his  attention,  and  Greaves,  which  he  performed  to  the  satisfac- 
cmi)loyed  his  care,  were  the  pyramids,  of  which  tion  of  that  prelate.  By  continuing  to  reside 
no  satisfactory  account  was  then  extant,  either  in  the  university,  Mr.  Greaves  had  so  long  ab- 
by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer.  This  task,  sentcd  himself  from  Gresham  college,  that  tlie 
therefore,  he  thought  fit  to  undertake ;  for  electors  thought  proper  to  eject  him  from  his 
which  purpose  he  went  twice  from  Alexandria  professorship  ;  and  to  this  measure  it  is  not  im- 
to  Grand  Cairo,  and  from  thence  into  the  de-  probable  but  that  they  were  in  some  degree  in- 
serts, where  he  took  a  careful  survey  and  men-  stigated,  by  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  po- 
suration  of  them  towards  the  end  of  the  year  litics.  About  the  same  time,  however,  he  was 
i6j8.  He  found  few  books,  however,  to  be  chosen  Savillian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
purchased  in  Kgypt,  and  those  few  chiefly  old  ford,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bainbridge, 
and  worm-eaten.  But  having  upon  the  whole  and  also  obtained  a  royal  dispensation  to  hold 
highly  gratified  his  curiosity,  furnished  his  mind  his  fellowship  at  Merton  college,  on  account  of 
with  a  large  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  diminution  in  his  stipend  as  professor,  aris- 
coUected  some  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian  ing  from  the  circumstances  of  the  civil  war.  As 
MSS.  as  well  as  ancient  coins  and  other  rarities,  in  these  circumstances  his  attention  to  the  duties 
he  embarked  at  Alexandria  in  the  month  of  of  his  professorship  was  necessarily  suspended, 
April,  1639,  and  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  June  fol-  he  proceeded  in  his  labours  on  his  papers  ;  and 
lowing.  He  now  spent  nine  months  in  making  a  in  the  year  1644  translated  into  Latin  "  The 
second  tour  of  Italy,  in  order  again  to  view  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes,"  correcting  the  dia- 
principal  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  to  examine  grams,  and  supplying  what  was  frequently  found 
more  accurately  into  the  true  state  of  the  Ro-  defective  in  the  demonstration  itself.  This 
man  weights  and  measures,  for  which  purpose  piece  was  published  by  Samuel  Foster  in  his 
he  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  pro-  "  Miscellanies,  or  Mathematical  Lucubrations," 
per  instruments.  At  f  lorencc  he  was  received  1659,  folio.  At  the  same  time  he  had  compiled 
with  particular  marks  of  respect  by  the  grand-  "  A  Persian  Lexicon,"  out  of  such  words  as 
duke  of  Tuscany  Ferdinand  II.,  to  whom  he  could  be  met  with  in  the  Evangelists,  the 
had  addressed  a  Latin  poem  sent  from  Alexan-  Psalms,  and  two  or  three  Arabian  and  Persian 
dria  ;  and  he  also  v/as  permitted  free  access  to  nomenclators.  He  now  wished  to  obtain  leave 
the  Medicean  library,  which  had  been  refused  to  go  to  Leyden,  to  peruse  the  oriental  MSS. 
to  him  as  a  stranger  when  on  his  former  tour,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  the 
From  Florence  he  went  to  Rome  ;  whence  he  states,  and  to  publish  some  of  the  works  which, 
returned  to  Leghorn,  and  embarked  on  board  a  he  had  already  finished  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
vessel  for  London,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  MSS.,  relinquish  that  design,  probably  owing  to  the 
gems,  coins,  and  other  valuabk  antiquities.  unquiet  state  of  public  affairs.  In  the  year  1645, 
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at  tlie  instance  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune,  he  dre%v  up  a  scheme  for  gr;uliiatly 
introducing  the  new,    or  Gregorian  style,  by 
omitting  the  intercallary  days  of  the  leap-year 
for  forty  years  ;  x\'hich  was  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  council,  and  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  had  tlie  state  of  the  times 
permitted  it.     In  the   year    1646  he  published 
"  Pyraniidographia,"    or,  a  Description  of  the 
Pyramids  in  Kgypt,  8vo.,  which  does  honour 
to  his  accuracy  of  observation  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  his  very  valuable  and 
learned  "  Discourse  on  the  Roman   Foot  and 
Denarius  ;    from  whence,  as  from  two  Princi- 
ples, the  Measures  and  Weights  used  by  the  An- 
cients may  be   reduced,"  8vo.     While  he  was 
thus  spreading  his  fame  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, he  became  involved   in  troublesome  law- 
suits, in   consequence  of  being  executor  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Bainbridge  ;  and  upon  the  coming  of 
the   parliament's   commissioners  to  Oxford,  in 
1647,  several  complaints   against    him  in  that 
capacity   were   laid   before  them,    which    they 
transmitted  to  the  committee  of  the  House   of 
Commons.     Upon    the  hearing   of  his  cause, 
however,  before  the  bar  of  that  house,  he  had 
judgment  given  in  his  favour  ;  for  which  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Selden,  who  entertained  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  and  who  was  a  member  of  that 
committee.      In   the  year   1048    he  published 
"  Johannis  Bainbriggii  Canicularia  ;"  to  which 
he  added  "  Demonstratio  Ortus  Syrii  heliaci 
pro   Parallelo   Inferioris  ^gypti  ;"    and    also, 
"  Insigniorum  aliquot  Stell.irum  Longitudines 
ic  Latitudines  ex  astronomicis  Observationibus 
Ulug  Beigi,  Tamerlanis  Magni  Nepotis,"  8ro. 
Fresh  charges  were  now  preferred  against  our 
author  by  the   parliamentary  visitors ;    among 
which  were  accusations  of  having  betrayed  the 
interests  of  the  college,  by  making  a  discovery 
to  the  king's  agents  of  the  money  that  was  in 
the  treasury,  and  of  having  exercised  his  influ- 
ence to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  individual 
members  on  account  of  their  adhering  to   the 
cause  of  the  parliament.     By  his  putting  in  no 
answer  to  these  charges,  it  is  not  unfair  to  con- 
clude   that   some  of   them   were   not  without 
foundation  ;  and   the   result  was   iiis  ejcctn\tiit 
both  from  his  professorship  and  fellowship,  and 
his  banishment  from  the  university.     After  his 
departure,  some  chests  in  which  he  had  packed 
up  his  papers,  <J:c.  were  broken  open  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  his  MSS.  taken  »ut,  part  of  which 


to  keep  his  professorship,  Iiis  regard  for  tlij  in- 
terests of  science  led  him  te  form  a  plan  for  in- 
troducing a  worthy  and  able  successor  ;  which 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  sir 
John  Trevor,  who  procured   that  appointment 
for  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of  S,  lis- 
bury.     This   proved  a   fortunate   circumstance 
for  Mr.  Greaves,  as  his  successor  had  interest 
to  procure  for  him  the  full  arrears  of  his  salarv, 
amounting  to  live  hundred  pounds.     After  his 
banishment  from  Oxford,  Mr.Grcaves  retired  to 
London,  where   he  married,  and,  living  upon 
his  patrimony,  devoted  his  time  to  literary  la- 
bours.    The    first  piece  whieli  he  published  in 
his  present  situation,  was  ''  Binie  Tabula;  Ge- 
ographicse,    una    Nassir   Eddini   Persx,    altera 
Ulug   Beigi  Tartari,  Conmientariis  ex  Abulfe- 
da    aliisque    Arabum     Geographis    illustrata:," 
1648,  4to.     This  was  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  "  Elementa    Lingu;e    Persicje,"    4to. ;    to 
which  the  author  su'ujoined  "  Anonymus  Persa 
de   Siglis  Arabum  ^  Pers.arum  Astronomicis.'' 
At   the   same  time  he  was  engaged,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  William  Seaman,  author  of  a  Tutkish 
Grammar,  in  preparing  a  Turkish  Dictionary', 
which  was  never  finished.     In   the  year  1653 
he  published,  in  quarto,    his  "  Epochas   cele- 
briores,  Astronomicis,  Historicis,  Chronologic, 
Chataiorum,  Syrogrxcorum,    Arabum,    Persa- 
rum,    Chorasmiorum    usitatx,    ex   Traditione 
Ulug  Beigi,  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum  Commen- 
tariis  ;"  which  were  found  of  singular  service  in 
Correcting  a  vast  number  of  errors  in  our  books 
of  chronology.     In  the  same  year  he  produced 
"  Chorasmix  &  Mawaralnahnc,  hoc  est  Regio- 
num  extra   Fluvium  Oxum  Descriptio,  ex  Ta.* 
bulls    Abulteda:   Ismaelis    Principis    Hamah," 
4to.  -,  and  "  A  Description  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior's   Seraglio,  or  Turkish  tmperor's  Court, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Withers,"  '3vo.,  which 
had   been   already    printed  in  "  Pureh.'.s's  Pil- 
grims ,"  of  which  circumstance  it  a]ipears  that 
our  author  was  not  apprised.     In  the  year  1652 
lie  published  a  piece  with  this  title,  '*  Astrono- 
niiea  quxilam  ex  Praditione  Shah  Cliolgii  Pcr- 
sx,  una  cum  Ilypotliesibus  Plant tanim  :  item 
excerpta  qu.\;dam  ex  Alfergani  Elementls  As- 
tronomicis, &  Ali  Kustigii  tie  Terr.f  Magnitu- 
dlnc  &  Sph-.erarum  Ciclcstium  a  Terra  Distan- 
tiis,    cuin    Interpretatione   Latina,"    4to.  ;    to 
which  he  prefixed  "  A  short  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the   Arabi- 
ans," and  subjoined  his  "  Binx  Tabulx,"  al- 
ready  mentioned.      lie   had  prepared    several 


were  lost,  and  the  rest  recovered  by  means  of    other  works  for  the  press,  and  was  meditating' 
hi:>  friend   Mr.   Selden.     When    Mr.    Greaves     more,  when  he  was  attacked  bv  a  disorder  that, 


was  aware  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  hiui 


that^ 
proved  fat4  to  him,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
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t^ie  year  last  mentioned,  when  he  was  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  a^c.  Of  his  learning,  inge- 
nuity, ciiiigence,  ami  perseverance  in  any  de- 
sign in  which  lie  embarkeil,  his  works,  and  the 
particulars  whicli  we  have  related  aflbrd  abund- 
iint  evidence.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  steady  in  his  principles, 
and  in  his  friendships  •,  and  his  death  was  de- 
servedly lamented,  as  occasioning  a  real  loss  to 
the  interests  of  literature  and  useful  knowledge. 
In  our  authorities  the  reader  may  find  an  enu- 
meration of  his  pieces  which  had  been  prepared 
by  him  for  publication,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  either  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, or  in  other  collections,  and  the  rest 
still  remain  in  MS.  Biog.  Brltan.  Gen.  Diet. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  Col' 
Irge.—M. 
J,  GRF.COURT,  John-Baptist  Joseph  Vil- 

I.ARr   DF.,  a  French  poet,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Tours  in  1683.     He  was  brought  up 
to  the  church,  and  had  a  canonry  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was 
only  about   fourteen.     lie   first  made  himself 
known  as  a  preacher,  but  his  sermons  were  ra- 
ther satirical  than  moral,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
is  said  to  have  lampooned  most  of  the  ladies  of 
Tours.     Quitting  an  occupation  for  which  he 
was  so  little  fitted,  he  became  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  made  his  way  into  company  by  his 
convivial  talents,  and  his  faculty  of  writing  bur- 
lesque and  licentious  \xrses.  He  was  patronised 
by  the   marshal  duke  d'Etrees,  who  often  car- 
ried him  to  his  scat,  which  the  poet   called  his 
earthly    paradise.      He  read  in   company  his 
verses,  which  received  great  advantage  ffom  his 
admirable  powers  of  recitation.     His  conversa- 
tion abounded  with  pleasant  sallies  and  malign- 
ant  sarcasms,  wliich  he  supported  against  re- 
torts and  detections  by  careless  eflVontery.   Thus 
he  passed  through  a  joyous  but  little  respectable 
life,  which  closed  in  1743.     T"he  works  of  the 
abbe  Grecourt  were  Tales,  Epigrams,  Songs, 
Fables,  and  light  pieces,  not  rising  above  me- 
diocrity in  the  poetry,  but  lively  and  pleasant, 
and  often  indecent.     His  poem  entitled  "  Phi- 
lotanus"  had  prodigious  success,  which  is  im- 
puted to  its  subject  rather  than  its  merit.     It  is 
a  satirical   history   of  the   bull  Unigenitus,  in 
burlesque  verses,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
humorous,     though    their   general   texture   is 
mean  and  vulgar.     Sii-c/e  de  Louis  XIV.     Alo- 
reri.      N-aiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GREEN,  Matthew,  a  truly  original  poet, 
was  born,  probably  at  London,  in  1696.  'Jhc 
anecdotes  of  his  life  are  extremely  fewi    It  is 


only  known  that  his  parents  were  dissenters  in 
good  repute  ;  tliat  he  received  his  education 
among  the  sect ;  and  that  he  obtained  a  place  m. 
the  custom-house,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  His 
learning  extended  only  to  a  little  Latin  ;  but 
from  the  frequency  of  his  classical  allusions,  it 
appears  that  what  he  read  when  young,  he  did 
not  forget.  The  religious  austerity  in  which  he 
was  bred  had  its  common  effect  of  inspiring 
him  with  settled  disgust ;  and  he  fled  from  the 
gloom  of  that  dissenting  worship  in  which  he 
had  been  initiated,  when  he  was  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  attend  it.     Thus  he  says, 

I  iiovor  am  at  meeting  seen, 
ML-ctinp;,  that  region  of  the  Spleen; 
The  broken  heart,  the  busy  fiend, 
The  inward  call,  on  Spleen  depend. 

Thus  set  loose  from  the  opinions  of  child- 
hood, he  speculated  very  freely  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  at  length  adopted  the  system  of  out- 
ward compliance  with  established  forms,  and 
inward  laxity  of  belief.  He  seems  at  one  time' 
to  have  been  much  inclined  to  the  principles  of 
Quakerism,  but  he  found  that  its  practice  would 
not  suit  one  wiio lived  "by  pulling  off  the  hat." 
With  this  uncertainty  of  speculation,  it  is,  how- 
ever, attested  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  pro- 
bity and  sweetness  of  disposition.  His  con- 
versation abounded  with  wit,  but  of  the  most 
inoffensive  kind.  He  was  subject  to  low-spirits, 
as  a  cure  for  which  he  composed  his  principal 
poem,  "The  Spleen."  It  presents  a  picture  of 
his  mind  and  manners  which  implies  a  practical 
philosophy  of  the  sober  and  rational  epicurean 
cast.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  and  died  in  1737, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  in  lodgings  in 
Gracechurch-street. 

T  he  poems  of  Green,  none  of  which  were 
published  till  after  his  death,  consist  of  "  The 
Spleen;"  "The  Grotto;"  "  Verses  on  Bar- 
clay's Apology;"  "  The  Seeker;"  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  All  together  amount  only  to  a 
small  volume.  In  manner  and  subject  they  are 
some  of  tlie  most  original  pieces  in  the  language  : 
they  rank  among  the  easy  and  familiar,  but  are 
replete  with  uncommon  thoughts,  new  ami 
striking  images,  and  those  associations  of  re- 
mote ideas  by  some  unexpected  similitude,  in 
which  wit  principally  consists.  Few  poems  will 
bear  more  repeated  perusals  ;  and  with  those 
who  can  fully  enter  into  them  (who,  perhaps, 
are  not  the  mass  of  readers j,  they  do  not  fail 
to  become  favourites.  They  have  :illbeen  pub- 
lished in  Dodslcy's  collection,  and  have  been 
received  into  other  collections  of  English  poetry. 
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An  ornimented  edition  of  them,  with  some  cri- 
tical remarks  by  Dr.  Aikin,  was  publiihed  by 
Cadell  and  Davics  in  1796,  izmo.  Didshfi 
Collect.      Europ.  Alagaz.  for  July,  17S5. — A. 

GREENVILLE,  sir  Richard,  a  gallant  na- 
val officer,  was  the  son  of  sir  Roger  Greenville, 
of  an  ancient  family  in  tlie  west  of  England, 
and  was  born  probably  about  1540.  Being  of 
an  active  and  spirited  disposition,  he  obtained 
leave  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566,  with 
others  of  his  young  countrymen,  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
Upon  Iiis  return  he  engaged  in  the  troops  em- 
ployed for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  where  lie 
displayed  so  much  courage  and  prudence  as  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  sheriff"  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  In  IJ71  lie  sat  in  parliament  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Cornwall.  He 
was  afterwards  high-sheriff  of  die  same  county, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
continued  to  serve  in  parliament,  but  liis  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  plans  of  foreign 
discovery  and  settlement  proposed  by  his  kins- 
man sir  Walter  Ralegh.  When  the  patents  for 
this  purpose  were  made  out  and  confirmed,  sir 
Richard  took  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  seven  small 
vessels.  With  these  he  sailed  in  April,  1585, 
and  reaching  the  coast  of  Florida  in  June,  left 
tliere  a  colony  of  one  hundred  men,  and  then 
set  sail  homewards.  In  the  passage,  he  fell  in 
with  a  rich  Spanish  ship,  which  he  was  so  eager 
to  take,  that,  being  unprovided  with  a  boat,  he 
caused  one  to  be  hastily  fabricated  of  old  chests, 
in  which  he  himself,  with  as  many  sailors  as 
she  would  hold,  got  alongside  of  the  vessel, 
and  boarded  her.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took 
a  new  voyage  for  the  relief  of  his  colony,  but 
he  found  it  already  broken  up,  all  the  men  hav- 
ing entered  on  board  the  squadron  of  sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  touched  there  on  his  return  from 
the  West  Indies.  Greenville  left  a  few  men  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke  to  keep  possession  of  the 
country,  and  then  m.ule  a  predatory  expedition 
homewards.  On  occasion  of  the  dangers 
threatening  the  kingdom  from  the  Spanish  pre- 
parations for  invasion,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
a  council  of  war  to  concert  means  of  defence, 
and  received  the  (jueen's  commands  not  to  quit 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  intentions  of  making  another 
voyage  to  the  American  coast.  When  in  1591 
a  squadron  of  men-of-war  was  fitted  cut  for  tlie 
purpose  of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies,  sir  Richard  Greenville 
was  appointed  vice-admiral.  'I'hey  proceeded 
to  the  western  ittiands,  whcie  much  time  was 


spent  in  waiting  for  the  galloons,  which  were 
kept  back  on  intelligence  of  their  danger.  At 
length  a  powerful  squadron  was  sent  from  Spain 
to  escort  them  ;  upon  the  approach  of  which, 
the  English  admiral,  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
finding  himself  very  inferior  in  force,  weighed 
anchor  and  put  to  sea.  Greenville,  with  his 
ship  the  Revenge,  staying  to  take  on  board  his 
sick  men,  weighed  last,  and  missed  the  wind  in 
getting  out.  In  this  emergence  he  was  advised 
to  cut  his  main-sail  and  cast  about ;  but  con- 
sidering this  as  disgraceful,  he  preferred  taking 
his  chance  of  breaking  through  the  enemv's 
fleet,  which  soon  came  up  and  surrounded  him. 
The  Spanish  admiral,  with  four  other  ships,  be- 
gan a  close  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  board.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  till  break  of  day  next  morning, 
during  which  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  fif- 
teen times  with  great  loss.  At  length,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  crew  being  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  reduced  to  a 
wreck,  no  hope  of  escape  remained.  The  brave 
commander  had  been  wounded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  but  caur.ed  himself  to  be  drcst 
upon  deck,  and  refused  to  go  down,  till  about 
eleven  he  received  a  sliot  in  the  body.  He  was 
then  carrieil  below,  and  received  another  wound 
in  the  head  while  he  was  dressing,  t!io  surgeon 
being  at  the  same  time  killed  by  his  bide.  It 
was  then  his  resolution  to  sink  the  ship  with  the 
remaining  crew,  rather  than  surrender  ;  but  the 
offers  of  quarter  from  the  Spanish  admiral  in- 
duced the  men  at  length  to  yield.  Sir  Richard 
was  removed  to  the  Spanish  ship,  and  honom- 
ably  treated,  but  his  wounds  proved  fatal  on  tiie 
third  day.  His  last  words,  spoken  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  are  his  best  funeral  eulogy. 
"  Here  die  1,  Richard  Greenville,  with  a  joy- 
ful and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my 
life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for 
his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour;  my 
soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as 
every  valiant  soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do." 
The  licet  wliich  he  encountered  consisted  of 
fifty-three  sail  with  ten  thousand  men  on  board. 
Two  ships  were  sunk  by  the  side  of  the  Re- 
venge, and  two  more  were  lost  on  proceeding 
to  the  road  of  St.  Michael  ;  and  it  is  said 
(though  probably  with  some  exaggeration),  that 
the  Spaniurds  lost  a  thousand  men  in  the  action. 
It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  sir  William  iVJon- 
son,  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  throws  great 
blame  upon  Grcenvillj  for  liis  stubbornness  ami 
rashness  -,  and  even  sir  Walter  R.legh  saya 
that  he  might  luve  taken  a  better  course,  but 
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that  "  out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind  he  could 
not  be  persuaded."  But  excess  of  daring  in  a 
British  seaman  meets  with  easy  pardon,  and 
without  some  such  examples,  the  English  navy 
would  never  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  the  ad- 
miration and  terror  of  the  world.  Bicg.  Bii- 
taiu — A. 

GREEN"\nLLE,  sir  Bevil,  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  worth  and  loyalty,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  the  seat  of  liis 
father  Bernard  Greenville,  esq.  in  1596.  He 
was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  under 
Dr.  Pridcaux,  where  he  acquired  a  large  share 
of  knowledge,  together  with  a -warm  attach- 
ment to  religion.  When  he  came  to  his  estate, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  popular 
qualities  of  a  respectable  country  gentlerrian, 
and  repeatedly  sat  in  parliament  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  burgess 
for  Launceston.  In  1638  he  attended  the  king 
with  a  troop  of  horse  raised  at  his  own  expenee 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  was  knighted 
for  this  service ;  and  being  returned  member 
for  the  county  in  the  Long  Parliament,  of  1640, 
he  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  though  with 
prudence.  Wlien  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself;  but  while 
the  king's  friends  were  yet  weak  in  the  west, 
he  joined  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  others,  and  by 
his  interest  greatly  contributed  to  the  raising  of 
the  Cornish  army  of  loyalists.  He  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  battle  of  Stratton  gained  by 
Hopton  against  the  earl  of  Stamford,  in  May, 
1643.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  marquis  of 
Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  the  Cornish 
troops,  sir  Bevil  was  of  great  service  in  pre- 
serving unanimity  by  his  influence.  After  some 
smaller  actions,  tht;  royal  forces  met  those  of 
the  parliament  commanded  by  sir  William 
Waller,  at  Landsdown  near  Bath,  on  July  5th, 
1643.  A  hard-fought  action  ensued,  in  which 
sir  Bevil,  gallantly  cliarging  at  the  head  of  his 
Cornish  men,  received  a  fatal  blow  with  a  pole- 
ax.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  surrounded 
by  those  of  his  ofiicers ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  in  this  battle  there  were  more  officers  and 
gentlemen  than  common  men,  killed  on  the 
king's  side.  Sir  Bevil  was  extremely  lamented, 
as  might  be  expected  of  one  who  deserved  the 
following  character  drawn  by  lord  Clarendon. 
"  That  which  would  have  clouded  any  victory 
was  the  death  of  sir  Bevil  Greenville.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  excellent  person,  whose  activity, 
interest,  and  reputation,  was  the  foundation  of 
what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall,  and  his 
temper  and  allection  so  public,  that  no  accident 
which  happened  could  make  any  impression  on 


him  ;  and  his  example  kept  others  from  taking 
any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so.  In  a 
word,  a  brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler  disposi- 
tion, were  never  married  together,  to  make  the 
most  cheerful  and  innocent  conversation."  A 
monument  erected  by  his  descendant  lord 
Landsdown  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Bv^g. 
Brit  an. — A. 

GREGORY,  I.  Pope,  surnamed  the  Great, 
and  also  dignified  in  the  Romish  calendar  with 
the  title  of  saint,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a 
descendant  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
wealthy  patrician  families  in  that  city.  He  was 
educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and 
as  he  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and 
a  love  of  study,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  Gregory  of  Tours,  his  contem- 
porary, informs  us,  that  none  at  Rome  excelled 
him  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  He, 
likewise,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  an  acquaintance  witli  which 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  stations  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth.  His 
parents  had  also  taken  care  to  have  his  mind 
early  impressed  with  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
to  habituate  him  to  the  steady  observance  of 
the  laws  of  morality'  and  honour.  He  discover- 
ed such  abilities,  integrity,  and  prudence,  in 
the  exercise  of  different  senatorial  employments, 
that  the  emperor  Justin  the  younger  appointed 
him  to  the  honourable  and  important  post  of 
governor  of  Rome.  In  this  office  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  emperor, 
and  also  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  How 
long  he  retained  it  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  quitted  it  soon  after  the  deatli  of  hi* 
father,  when  he  came  into  the  possession  of 
immense  wealth.  He  had  now  become  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  determined  to  embrace  the 
religious  life.  Under  the  influence  oi  this 
disposition  he  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
vast  property  to  the  foundation  of  monasteries, 
in  conformity  with  the  prevalent  superstition  of 
the  times,  and  to  charitable  uses.  He  founded 
no  fewer  than  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and 
one  at  Rome,  in  his  father's  house,  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  over  which  he  constituted 
Valentius  abbot,  whom  he  had  selected  for 
that  post  from  a  country  monastery,  and  to 
whose  discipline  he  submitted  himself.  The 
year  when  he  embraced  the  monastic  state, 
cannot  be  ascert.iined.  From  the  time  of  his 
taking  the  vows  he  abandoned  himself  to  medita- 
tion, devotion,  and  the  most  rigorous  abstinence 
and  austerities.  He  was  not  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  remain  in  this  state  of  seclusion  from 
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the  world  for  many  years,  but  was  obliged  to 
quit  it  oil  the  following  ociMsion  :  upon  the 
licalh  of  pope  Benedict,  Pelagius  II.  was 
chosen  his  succesror ;  and,  as  Rome  vv.is  at  tJKit 
time  besii"ged  by  the  Lombards,  who  cut  off  all 
communication  between  that  city  and  Con- 
stantinople, was  ordained  before  his  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  As  such  a 
proceeding  was  contrary  to  law  as  established 
by  custom,  no  sooner  was  the  siege  of  the  city 
raised,  than  the  new  pope  determined  to  send 
a  proper  person  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  to 
excuse  his  conduct  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed ; 
and  also  to  apply  for  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  against  the  ravages  of  the 
Lombards.  For  this  delicate  embassy,  no  person 
seemed  to  him  so  well  qualified  as  Gregory ; 
and  accordingly,  compelling  him  to  leave  his 
monastery,  he  ordained  him  a  deacon,  and  sent 
liim  his  nuncio  to  the  imperial  court  in  the 
year  579.  So  ably  did  he  conduct  himself  in 
this  business,  that  the  emperor  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  satisfied,  aud  Gregory  became  in 
a  short  time  one  of  his  principal  favourites. 
Afterwards  he  was  equally  respected  by  Mau- 
riciu-',  the  successor  of  Tiberius.  Indeed,  by 
liis  prudent,  obliging,  anil  modest  manners,  he 
obtained  not  o"ly  t!ie  esteem  of  the  emperors, 
but  of  the  principal  courtiers,  and  even  of  the 
bishops,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  which 
they  generally  entertained  of  a  pope's  nuncio, 
while  he  was  at  Constantinople  he  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  patriarch  Lutychius  on  the  idle 
question,  whether  after  the  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  righteous  should  be  palpable,  or 
not  ?  and  maintained  the  afhrmative  against  his 
opponent.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  in  whose 
presence  the  debate  was  held,  was  pleased  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Gregory's 
opinion,  ordering  the  patriarch  to  acquiesce  in 
his  judgment,  and  condemning  to  the  (lameS  a 
treatise  of  that  prelate  in  support  of  the  negative 
side  of  the  question.  In  the  year  583  Gregory 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  employed  for  some 
time  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  pope  Pela- 
gius, until  at  length  he  obtained  permissioii  to 
retire  again  into  his  monastery.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  chosen  abbot ;  and  in  that  office 
exacted  of  his  monks  as  strict  an  observance  of 
rigorous  .abstinence  and  discipline,  as  he  prac- 
tised himself.  "While  he  was  employeil  in 
governing  his  monastery,  and  indidgiiig  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  s])Pnd  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  that  retirement,  pope  Pelagius  died. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  year  59c -,  and 
Gregory  was  immediately  chosen  his  successor, 


by  the  joint  suJragcs  of  the  senate,  clergy,  and 
people  of  Rome.  The  news  of  this  election 
was  highly  acceptable  to  every  Roman,  except- 
ing Gregory  himself,  who  appears  to  have  been 
seriously  averse  to  undertake  so  weighty  a 
charge.  At  lirst  he  endeavoured  to  pcr.-.uadi; 
his  fellow-citizens  to  annul  their  choice,  and 
fix  upon  any  other  person  for  tliat  dignity.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  they  persisted  in  demanding 
him  for  their  bishop,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Mauricius,  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  eon- 
firm  his  election,  but  to  command  the  people  of 
R-  iiie  to  choose  another.  His  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  sent  the 
•  decree  of  the  election  to  Mauricius,  with  a  let- 
ter, begging  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
clergy,  and  senate  of  Rome,  to  confirm  the 
election  of  a  person  whom  they  had  unani- 
mously chosen,  as  the  most  capable  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  church  and  of  the  empire, 
amidst  the  distresses  and  calamities  which  then 
prevailed.  '1  o  this  request  the  emperor  readily 
acceded,  and  not  only  confirmed  the  election  of 
Gregory,  but  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
choice  which  they  had  made.  When  Gregory 
was  informed  of  the  result  of  the  application  to 
Constantinople,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  only 
expedient  left,  which  was  to  withdraw  into  con- 
cealment, till  the  patience  of  the  people  should 
be  tired  out,  and  they  should  consequently  be 
induced  to  proceed  to  a  new  election-.  Accord- 
ingly, he  found  means  to  escape  in  disguise 
from  Rome,  and  reached  a  forest,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave.  Here  he  believed 
that  he  was  safe  from  discovery.  But  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  care  and  precaution  of 
which  he  made  use,  his  place  of  retreat  was 
soon  foimd  out,  and  he  was  brought  back  in 
triumph  by  the  people;  when  being  carried  t9 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  immediately  or- 
dained, to  prevent  his  making  his  escape  a  se- 
cond time. 

Gregory  now  entered  upon  his  pontificate, 
the  principal  events  of  which  we  shall  enumerate 
as  concisely  as  possible,  liis  first  step  was  to 
satisfy  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  as  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith.  For  this  purpose  he 
wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  declaring 
that  he  received  the  first  four  councils,  as  the 
four  books  of  the  holy  gospel;  that  he  re- 
verenced the  fifth  ;  and  tliat  he  condemned  the 
t/jird  chapUrs.  His  next  attempt  was  to  re- 
unite the  Istrian  bishops  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
who  remained  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  three 
chapters,  and  refused  to  communicate  with 
those  who  condemned  thcni.    With  this  view 
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lie  obtained  rui  order  from  the  emperor,  cnjoln- 
ing  those  ^lishops  to  ntteiid  a  council  tliat  was 
to  he  held  at  Rome;  but  by  nicmoii.ds  wliich 
they  presented  to  the  emperor,  they  procured 
a  revocation  of  his  order,  aud  assurances  of 
jirotection  against  any  violence  which  the  pope 
might  attempt  to  offer  them.  Defeated  in  this 
design,  he  sparetl  no  pains  to  arm  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power  against  the  Donatists  in 
Africa,  and  all  who  favoured  them.  And 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
successful  in  destroying  the  harmony  which 
then  subsisted  between  the  catholic  and  donatist 
parties  in  that  country,  he  found  means  to  in- 
troduce among  them  invidious  distinctions, 
which  by  degrees  renewed  the  animosities  by 
which  they  had  been  formerly  distracted,  and 
terminated  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
catliolic,  wliich  was  the  strongest  party.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  that  this  pope 
signalised  his  zeal  against  heretics,  he  was 
favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  protected  them  from 
the  rage  of  some  hot-headed  Christians.  In  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  some  bishops  who 
•were  for  forcing  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
he  could  condemn  all  persecution  in  the 
strongest  terms;  while  with  no  little  incon- 
sistency he  recommended  and  enforced  it  in  the 
instance  of  Christians  who  ventured  to  differ 
from  the  catholic  creed.  He  was  also  desirous 
of  using  other  aiguments  than  those  of  reason- 
ing and  persuasion  in  converting  the  Jews  :  for 
he  chose  to  tempt  those  who  lived  on  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  in  Sicily,  with  an  offer 
of  a  remission  of  one  third  of  the  taxes  which 
they  paid  to  the  Roman  chureli,  upon  the 
condition  of  their  becoming  Christians.  If,  as 
he  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  con- 
versions owing  to  force  are  never  sincere," 
might  not  the  same  objection  have  been  made 
against  conversions  owing  to  bribery  ?  Gregory's 
zeal  was  employed  with  more  success  in  reform- 
ing the  clergy,  tlian  in  converting  the  Jews,  or 
the  heretics.  On  his  accession  to  the  papal 
chair,  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  of  piety  and  morals,  prevailed  in  the  clerical 
orders.  He  therefore  set  about  the  correction 
of  these  evils  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
perseverance.  The  monastic  institutions  he 
subjected  to  regulations,  which,  if  they  had 
been  observed  by  his  successors,  would  have 
rendered  those  establishments  far  less  injurious 
to  society,  than  they  afterwards  proved  for  a 
long  scries  of  ages.  Such  bishops  as  were 
guilty  of  notorious  excesses  he  deposed ;  and 
rebutted  and  threatened  othevs,  according  to 
the  nature   aud  quality  of  their  crimes.     As 


simony  and  simoniacal  practices  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  the  most  open  and  barefaced  man- 
ner, he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
remove  this  opprobrium  from  the  church,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  letters  to  the  bishops,  to 
the  kings  and  princes,  and  to  all  men  in  power, 
earnestly  called  upon  them  to  concert  such 
measures  as  might  put  an  effectual  stop  to  an 
evil  which  reflected  so  much  disgrace  on  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  on  the  religion  which 
they  taught  or  professed.  He  also  exerted 
great  vigilance  in  correcting  the  licentious  man- 
ners, and  particularly  the  incontinence,  of  the 
clergy.  But  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  apply 
to  the  latter  evil  the  only  effectual  remedy,  which 
was  the  restoration  of  that  order  of  men  to  the 
liberty  of  contracting  marriage ;  and  he  even 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  evil,  by 
more  strictly  enjoining  the  law  of  celibacy  on 
the  subdeacons,  who  liad  been  but  lately 
subjected  to  it,  and  by  obliging  those  who  were 
married  to  quit  their  wives,  or  their  offices. 
While  Gregory  was  thus  enforcing  reformation 
on  the  clergy,  he  set  before  them  an  example  of 
the  conduct  which  he  prescribed.  He  was 
strictly  attentive  to  the  duties  of  piety,  though 
his  religious  observances  partook  much  of  a 
monkish  spirit,  and  in  many  instances  degene- 
rated into  the  grossest  superstition.  He  was 
humble,  mild,  compassionate,  hospitable  and 
disinterested ;  an  utter  enemy  to  all  pomp., 
grandeur,  and  shew ;  frequently  abridged  liim- 
self  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  relieve  the 
indigent ;  and  was  indefatigable  in  instructing 
his  flock,  both  by  preaching  and  writing.  But 
with  all  his  humility,  Gregory  was  a  most  zealous 
assertor  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  which 
his  predecessors  had  exercised,  or  at  any  time 
claimed.  He  often  declared,  that  he  had  rather 
lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  see  of  St.  Peter  to 
forfeit  any  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  ever 
enjoyed,  or  the  prime  apostle  to  be  any  ways 
injured,  or  robbed  of  his  rights.  Thus  he 
maintained  and  asserted,  with  as  much  resolu- 
tion and  vigour  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  the 
pretended  right  of  receiving  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  the  christian  world  ;  of  re-examining 
the  causes  which  had  been  judged  and  deter- 
mined by  the  metropolitans,  or  the  provincial 
synods  ;  and  of  reversing  their  sentence  or  judg- 
ment by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter.  For 
particular  instances  in  which  lie  contended 
for  those  prerogatives,  but  without  always 
succeeding  in  maintaining  them,  we  refer  to 
our  authorities. 

In  the  year  593  the  emperor  issued  an  edict, 
forbidding  any  soldiers  to  quit  the  army,  under 
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the  pretence  of  embracing  tlie  monastic  life,  till 
the  time  of  their  service  was  expired.  This 
cilict  was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who  publish- 
ed it,  in  conformity"  with  his  duty  as  a  subject, 
but  determined  to  remonstrate  against  it,  pre- 
possessed as  he  was  that  monkery  was  a  sure 
■way  for  all,  and  for  many  the  only  wny 
to  heaven.  The  letters  wliich  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  on  this  occasion,  and  to  Theodorus, 
his  physician  and  favourite,  are  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  from  the  acknowledgments  which  they 
contain  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  im- 
perial power  over  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  lay- 
men, equivalent  to  the  supremacy  which  the 
church  of  England  acknowledges  in  the  king. 
In  the  year  594  the  pope  was  wholly  employed 
in  procuring  some  relief  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  who  were  harassed  by  the  Lombards  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  imperial  officers  on  the 
other.  For  this  purpose  he  made  proposals  of 
peace  to  Agilulph  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  agree  to  them  ;  but  the  ex- 
arch, who  reaped  great  advantages  by  the  war, 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  miseries  of  the 
people,  would  consent  to  no  terms  whatever, 
and  complained  to  the  emperor  of  Gregory's 
conduct,  as  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
over-reached  by  the  crafty  Lombard  king. 
These  complaints  induced  the  emperor  to  ex- 
press his  dissatisfaction  with  the  steps  taken  by 
the  pope,  in  very  sharp  and  abusive  terms  ;  and 
they  also  proved  the  means  of  frustrating  his  ap- 
plication for  redress  of  grievances  occasioned  by 
the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  imperial  officers. 
The  pope,  however,  succeeded,  by  applying  to 
Theudelinda,  Agilulph's  queen,  who  as  well  as 
her  husband  had  embraced  the  catholic  faith,  in 
prevailing  upon  thatprince  towithdrawhis  troops 
from  the  territories  of  Rome,  and  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  besieging  that  city.  About  this 
time  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  assumed 
the  title  of  "  CEcumenical,"  or  "  Universal  Pa- 
triarch." This  measure  alarmed  Gregory,  who 
endeavoured  through  the  medium  of  liis  nuncio, 
as  well  as  in  a  long  letter  to  the  patriarch  him- 
self, to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  that  invidious 
tide.  When  he  found  himself  unsuccessful  in 
these  applications,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  and 
empress,  inveighing  against  the  patriarch,  as 
one  who  by  that  ambitious  assumption  attempt- 
ed to  enthral  tlie  whole  church,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist -,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  and  to  persuade  them  to  join  in  a 
common  cause  against  a  man  who,  by  this  new 
appellation,  disclosed  his  design  of  engrossing  to 
himself  all  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority. 
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All  the  pope's  cTorts,  however,  to  deprive  tlie 
pjtriarch  of  his  new  title  were  ineffectu?,!,  and, 
to  his  great  mortification,  as  wtjll  as  jealousy, 
he  was  informed  of  its  being  entailed  on  his  ri- 
val and  liis  successors.  Upon  this  his  nuncio, 
in  compliance  with  the  express  orders  of  the 
pope,  renounced  the  patriarch's  communion. 
Considering  the  claim  wliicliGregory's  juccess- 
ors  in  the  papal  dignity  made  to  the  same  title, 
in  effect,  it  is  curious  to  attend  to  the  language 
in  which  he  condemns  it.  He  calls  it  vain, 
ambitious,  profane,  impious,  execrable,  anti- 
christian,  blasphemous,  infernal,  diabolical.  But 
though  zeal  against  any  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  episcopal  order  in  general,  was  the 
avowed  motive  of  Gregory's  opposition  to  this 
new  title,  from  incidental  expressions  in  his  let- 
ters it  plainly  appears,  that  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  St.  Peter  and  his  see  were  primary  con- 
siderations in  his  mind. 

In  the  year  596,  Agilulph,  provoked  at  the 
exarch's  rejecting  the  terms  of  peace  which  the 
pope  had  proposed,  broke  into  the  imp^-'rial  ter- 
ritories with  more  fury  than  ever,  laying  waste 
the  Roman  dukedom  and  Campania,  and  carry- 
ing the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  On  this  oc- 
casion Gregory  exercised  the  most  unbounded 
charity,  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  redeeming 
great  numbers  oficaptives;  not  only  applying 
tlie  revenues  of  his  see  to  those  benevolent  pur- 
poses, but  large  sums  which  he  obtained  by  hii 
application  to  the  bishops,  and  the  great  men 
who  were  his  friends,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
In  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  an  undertaking 
on  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  intent,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  Saxons  in  Britain 
to  the  christian  faith.  Several  circumstance* 
concurred  at  the  time,  to  favour  his  design. 
Ethelbcrt  king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  in  Britain, 
had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chcrcbert 
king  of  Paris,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  This  princess, 
partly  by  her  own  influence,  and  partly  by  the 
pious  efforts  of  the  clcrgv  who  had  followed  her 
into  Britain,  gradually  formed  in  the  mind  of 
Ethelbert  a  certain  inclination  to  the  christian 
religion.  While  the  king  was  in  this  disposi- 
tion, Gregory  sent  Augustin,  prior  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Andrew,  accompanied  with  forty 
monks,  into  this  isl.ind,  in  order  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  the  queen  had  so  happily  begun. 
Of  the  several  circumstances  attciuling  his  mis- 
sion, and  its  success,  we  have  already  made 
particular  mention  in  our  Life  of  Augustin.  In 
the  mean  time  John  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  first  assumed  the  title  of  universal 
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patriarch,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cy- 
riacus.     This  patriarch,  according  to  custom, 
sent  his  confession  of  faitli  to  the  bishops  of  the 
principal  sees,  and   among  others   to  Gregory, 
who  aclcnowledged  it  to  be  orthodox,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  communion.    But  when  after- 
wards he  discovered  his  determination  to  defend 
his  right  to  the  same  title  which  had  produced 
the  variance  between   his  predecessor   and  the 
pope,  all  harmony  between  the  two  sees  was  at 
an  end.     In  tlie  course  of  the  correspondence 
which  Gregory   maintained  with  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  and   Alexandria,  to   interest  them 
on   his  side   in  the  dispute,  the  last-mentioned 
prelate  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Universal  Pope," 
probably  with  tiie  design  of  trying  whether  he 
might  not  be   able   to   terminate  the  difference 
between  the  two  bishops,  by  attributing  to  both 
the  same  honorary  distinction.     Gregory,  how- 
ever, rejected   it  with  great   indignation  ;  and 
indeed  could  not   do  otherwise,  without  being 
chargeable  with  the  most  glaring  inconsistency. 
By  way  of  a  contrast  also  to  the  patriarch's  con- 
duct, he  adopted  the  appellation   of  "  Servant 
of  the  Servants  of  God,"  which  his  successors 
have  retained  to  this  day,  and  have  aft'ected  to 
u»e   it  even  when  distinguished  by  the  most 
shameful    exercises   of  pride    and    despotism. 
During  the  years  599  and  boo  Gregory  was  se- 
verely afflicted  with  attacks  of  the  gout ;  but  in 
his  intervals  of  comparative  ease  busilyemployed 
hijTiself  in   writing    to    the    bishops  of  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Africa,  concerning  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the   extirpation 
of  abuses  that  had    crept  into  their  respective 
churches.     In  the  year  601,  at  the  request  of 
Augustin,  he  sent  a  fresh  colony  of  monks  into 
Britain,  and  with  them  directions  to  that  apostle 
of  tlie   Anglo-Saxons,  as   l»e  has  been  called, 
which   proved  the  means   of  introducing  the 
grossest   corruptions  and  superstitions  into  the 
species  of  Christianity  established   through  his 
mission.     For  he  instructed   Augustin  to  per- 
mit the  Saxons  to  retain  many  of  their  pagan 
customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  pro- 
vided that  they  applied  them  to   christian   ob- 
jects :  a  permission  which,  though  calculated  to 
answer  political  purposes,  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  destructive 
in  its  very  nature  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
Gospel.    A  similar  kind  of  indulgence  had  been 
granted    to   the   Franks,    who   settled    in    the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  at  the   time   of  their 
conversion.     They  had  been  permitted  the  use 
of  images,  and  insensibly  brought  back  by  that 
means  to  idolatry.     For,  turning  the  images  of 
Christ  into  idols,  they  paid  them  the  same  kind 


of  worship  and  adoration  after  their  conversion, 
which  they   had  paid   to  their  idols  before   it. 
Daring   the   present    year    Serenus    bishop   of 
Marseilles,  to  shew  his  abhorrence  of  suchabo- 
min.itions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  them 
for  the  future,  ordered  all  the  images  through- 
out his  diocese  to  be  cast  out  of   the  churches 
and  destroyed ;  well  knowing  that  images  can- 
not be  allowed,  and   idolatry  prevented.     But 
this  conduct  of  his  was  not   approved  of  by 
Gregory,  though  he  pretended  to  applaud  Se- 
renus's   zeal,  in  not  suffering  any  thing   to   be 
worshipped  that   is   made   with  hands.     In  his 
letters  to  that  prelate  he  acknowledged,  that  to 
worship  images   was  indeed  a  heinous  crime, 
which  should  never  be  allowed  or  connived  at ; 
that  he  should  therefore  call  his  people  together, 
and  shew  them,  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
the  unlawfulness  of  such  a  practice.     Never- 
theless he  condemned  his  casting  them  out   of 
the  churches,  and  breaking  them,  as  the  effect 
of  an  inconsiderate  and  indiscreet  zeal :  observ- 
ing, that  "  though  images  were  not  set  up  in 
churches  to  be  worshipped,  yet  they  serve  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  adore 
an  image,  and   another  to  learn  from  an  image 
what  is   to  be  adored."     In  such  kind  of  dis- 
tinction did  this  pontiff  find  apologies  for  a  prac- 
tice destructive  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of 
christian  worship,    and   little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  paganism,  only  with  a  new  name. 

During  the  year  602  a  revolution  took  place 


at  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  army  at  the  instigation  of  Phocas,  a 
centurion,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
them,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  the  im- 
perial city  and  throne.  This  usurper  is  repre- 
sented by  historians  in  general,  as  the  vilest  of 
all  vile  wretches.  He  is  characterised  as  pos- 
sessing neither  virtue,  birth,  honour,  nor  me- 
rit ;  as  a  drunkard,  lascivious,  brutal,  and  san- 
guinary ;  as  devoid  of  the  least  sensation  of  hu- 
manity, and  having  nothing  of  a  man  about  him 
but  his  shape,  which  was  horridly  deformed. 
No  sooner  was  Phocas  crowned,  than  he  sent 
bands  of  soldiers  all  over  the  country  in  search 
of  Mauricius,  wlio  was  discovered  in  the  sanc- 
tuary where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  most  bar- 
barously murdered,  with  his  six  sons,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  his  relations  and  friends.  After  de- 
stroying these  objects  of  his  jealousy,  Phocas's 
next  care  was  to  cause  himself  to  be  acknow- 
ledged lawful  emperor  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. With  this  view,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  year  603  he  sent  his  own  image,  and  that 
of  his  wife  Lcontia,  to  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  among  the  rest  to  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
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they  were  received  witli  the  utmost  acclamntloiis    pope  wrote  to  her,  he  bestowed   upon  her  all 
by  the  populace,  who  were  iiighly  exasperated    the  praises  that  can  be  lavished  upon  one  of  the 
against  Mauricius  on  account  of  the  oppressive    most  perfect  princesses,  so  far  as  not  to  scruple 
exactions  of  the  imperial  oflicers.     On  tliis  oc-    to  declare  expressly,  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
casion  Gregory's  behaviour  was   such  as  was    was  so  happy  as  the  French,  since  it  had  merited 
worthy  only  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  in-    such  a  queen,  endowed  with   virtues   and  fine 
famous  parasite.     He  expressed  the  utmost  sa-    qualities  of  every  kind."     In  the  year  604  Gre- 
tisfaction  and  joy  at  the  change  that  had  taken    gory  was  again  s;ized  with  a   severe  fit  of  the 
place,  without  liinting  that  he  felt  the  least  sor-    gout ;  however,  in  that  condition,  he  received 
row  at    the  execrable  means  by   which   it  had    the   ambassadors   sent   by   Theudelinda  queen 
been  accomplished.     He  received  the  images  of    of  the  Lombards,  with  a  letter,  to  acquaint  him 
the  emperor  and  empress  with  all  possible  marks    with  the  birth  and  baptism  of  her  son  Adaloar- 
of  respect  and  loyalty,  and  immediately  wrote    dus.     By  the  same  ambassadors  sh;  sent  a  writ- 
letters  to  the  new  emperor,  congratulating  him    ing,  drawn  up  by  an  abbot  named  Sccundiiius, 
on  his  accession  to  the,  imperial  crown,  which,    in  defence  of  tlie  thne  chapters,  \w\\\cti  she  begged 
he  said,  was  effected  by  a  particular  providence,    the  pope  to   answer,  for  her  satisfaction,  and 
to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppressions  under    t'ae  ease  of  her  mind.     But  Gregory's  state  of 
which  they  had  so  long  groaned  :  and  he  com-    health  would  not  permit  hini  then  to  undertake 
mended,  flattered,  and  extolled  the  tyrant,  for    that  task,  which  he  promised  to  discharge  to  the 
his  justice,  clemency,  and   piety,  in  the  basest    queen's  satisfaction,    if   his    complaint   should 
and  most   fulsome  terms.     At   the   same  time    abate.    He  therefore  dismissed  the  ambassadors, 
the  pope  wrote  to  Leontia,  applauding  her  vir-    with  a  letter  to  the  queen, containing  commend- 
tues  in  exalted  strains.     In  his  letter  to  tlie  lat-    ations   of  her  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  and 
ter  he  clearly  shewed,  that  his  view  in   prosti-    with  presents  to  the  new-born  prince,  of  a  cross, 
tuting  his   character  as  a  christian  bishop,  was    to  wear  at  his  neck,  in   which  was   inclosed  a 
to  engage  the  tyrant  and  his  wife  on  his  side,    piece  of  the  true  cross,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
and  by  that  means  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  pa-    together  with  the  Gospels,  in  a  Persian  box,  &c. 
triarch  to  assume  the  title  of  universal  bisliop.    Gregory's  complaint,  however,  instead  of  abat- 
For  there  he   lets   Leontia  know,  what  he  ex-    ing,  daily  g.iiued  new  strength,  and  at  length 
pected  in  return  for  the   praises  which  he  be-    put  an  end   to  his  life  in  the  month  of  March, 
stowed  upon  her  and  her  husband  ;  what  bless-    1604,  after  he  had  presided  over  the  Roman 
ings  they  might  both  expect  from  .St.  Peter  in    church  rather  more  than  thirteen  years  and  a 
heaven,  provided  they  took  under  their  protec-    half,  and  when  it  is  supposed  he  was  not  above 
tion   his  most  grievously  afflicted   church  upon    sixty  years   of  age.     Such   were   the  principal 
earth ;  that  is,  provided  they   obliged   the  pa-     transactions    in   the   life   of   Gregory  I.,  who, 
triarch  to  relinquish  tlie   title,  which   tlie  pope    Bayle  thinks,  all  things  duly  considered,  merits 
thought  derogatory  to  the  honour,  dignity,  and    the  surname  of  Great.     He  certainly  possessed 
interests  of  his  see.     In  this  object  he  succeed-    extraordinary  abilities,  and  many  commendable 
ed  ;  for  Phocas  enacted   a  law,  by  which  he    qualities.     There  was,  however,  a  strange  mix- 
prohibited  the   bishop  of  Constantinople  from    ture  of  inconsistencies   in   his    character.     In 
styling  himself  oecumenical  patriarch,  declaring    some  respects  he  discovered  a  sound  and  pene- 
that  this  title  belonged  to  none  but  the  bishop    trating  judgment,  but  in  others  the  most  shame- 
of  ancient  Rome.     But  this  was  not  the  only    ful  and  superstitious  weakness.    It  is  impossible 
instance  in   which  Gregory  flattered  infamous    to  read  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  inserted 
characters,  to  secure  their  protection  anil  muni-    in  his  dialogues,  and  circulated  in  some  of  his 
ficence  to  the  church.     From  the  testimonies    letters,  without  either  pronouncing  him  crcdu- 
CoUected  by  Bayle  we  learn,  that  he  shewed  ex-    lous  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme,  or  accus- 
treme  complaisance  towards   Brunehaut  queen    ing  him  of  very  criminal  hypocrisy,  and  of  prac- 
of  France,    "  who,  according   to    most  liisto-    tising  the   most  scandalous   pious  frauds.     To 
rians,  was  the  most  wicked  woman  upon  earth ;    one  of  these  conclusions  we  are  also  unavoid- 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  artful  in  winning    ably  led,  when  we  read  of  the  solemnity  and 
over  the  clergy  to  her  interest,  because  that  at    liberality  with  which  he  distributed  his  wonder- 
tlie    same  time   that  she  committed   the    most    working  relics,    and  the  gravity  with  which, 
enormous  crimes,  she  was  excessively  liberal  to    from  old   women's  dreams  of  apparitions  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  founded  temples  and  convents,    visions,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
not  forgetting  to  sue  very  devoutly  for  relics  to    which  afterwards  proved  such  a  mine  of  wealth 
the  holy  father.     In  all  the  letters  which  this    to  tlic  church.    lie  was  no  friend  to  secular  auj 
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polite  learning,  as  sufficiently  nppears  from  his 
epistles  and  dialogues.    From  Platina  it  appears, 
that  he  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  Romans,  lest  travellers  and  foreigners, 
vho  came  to  visit   Rome  on   religious  motives, 
by  paying  undue  attention  to  them  should  neg- 
lect the  holy  places.     But  this  accusation   that 
author  rejects   as   an  unfounded  calumny.     It 
has  also  been  related  concerning  him,  that  out 
of  his  hatred  to  profane  literature,  and  with  the 
view  of  bringing   the   sacred  books  into  greater 
esteem,  he  reduced  to  ashes  the  Palatine  library 
founded  by  Augustus,  and   committed  to   the 
flames  all  the  copies  which  he  could  meet  with 
of  several  classic  authors,  and  particularly  Livy, 
on  account  of  his  expatiating  on  the  supen-ti- 
tious   customs  of  the  heathens.     This  relation 
cannot  be  said  to  be  sufliciently  authenticated  to 
entitle  it  to  unquestionable  credit ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  die   pope  had  a  great  aversion  to  all 
pagan  books,  and  that  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
detestation  of  profane  learning,  by  very  sharply 
reproving  Didier  archbishop  of  Vienne,  a  per- 
son eminent  for  his  great  erudition  and  virtue, 
on  account  of  his  employing  a  part  of  his  time 
in  teaching  some  of  his  friends  grammar  and 
polite  literature,  and  in  explaining  the  poets  to 
them.     We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  that 
Gregory  invented  new  offices  for  the  service  of 
tire  church,  and  the   sacraments,   in  which  he 
prescribed  a  vast  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
that  were  unknown  before  his  time;  and  that 
he  took  great  pains  in  reforming  the  psalmody 
of  the  church,  instituting  an  academy  of  choris- 
ters, whom  he  himself  taught  to  chant,  and  for 
■whose  use  he  composed  that  music  which  goes 
by  his  name.     It  is  to  him,  likewise,  that  we 
owe  the  invention  of  expressing  musical  sounds 
by  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.     He 
left  more  writings  behind  him  than  any   other 
pope  from  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to 
the    present   times.      They   consist   of  twelve 
books  of  "  Letters,"  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred and   forty  in  number ;  "  A  Comment  on 
the  Book  of  Job,"  in  thirty-six  books,  commonly 
called  "  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job,"  and  consist- 
ing rather  of  a  collection  of  moral  principles, 
than  an  exposition  of  the  text ;  "  A  Pastoral," 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  a  Pastor,  which 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Gallican 
church,  that  all  the  bishops  were  obliged,  by  the 
canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly   ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  punctually  to  observe  the 
rules  it  contained  ;  "  Twenty-two  Homilies  on 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  ■"  "  Forty  Homilies  on  the 
Gospels  i"  and  four  books  of  "  Dialogues." 


The  above  are  his  only  genuine  productions,  at 
least  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached 
modern  times.  As  to  his  "  Sacramentarium," 
"  Antiphonarium,"  and  "  Bcnedictionarium," 
they  have  been  so  curtailed  in  some  places,  and 
interpolated  in  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  part  of  them  was,  and  what  part 
was  not,  written  by  this  pope.  With  respect  to 
the  "  Commentaries"  on  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  on  the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  and  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  him,  all  the  best  tritics  con- 
cur in  giving  them  to  other  authors.  Numer- 
ous have  been  the  impressions  of  Gregory's 
works,  separately  and  collectively,  at  Lyons, 
Paris,  Rouen,  Basil,  Antwerp,  Venice,  and 
Rome.  The  last  and  best  edition  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1705,  in  four  volumes  folio,  by  fa- 
ther St.  Marthe,  general  of  the  Benedictines  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vsl.  I.  sub  sac.  Eutych.  Platina  de  vit.  Pont. 
Diipin.  Ivloreri.  Bower.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hisl. 
Mosh.  Hist.  Ecd.  sac.  W. — M. 

GREGORY  II.,  pope,  and  also  a  saint  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
educated  from  childhood  in  the  Lateran  palace, 
under  pope  Sergius,  who  appointed  him  his 
sub-deacon,  almoner,  and  librarian.  He  was 
afterwards  ordained  deacon,  and  selected  by 
pope  Constantine  as  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  church,  to  accompany  him  when  he  went 
to  Constantinople  in  the  year  710.  In  that  city 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  erudition  and  abilities  which  he 
displayed  in  answering  certain  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  solving  his 
doubts  and  difficulties,  but  on  what  topics  we 
are  not  informed.  Upon  die  death  of  Constan- 
tine in  the  year  715,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
papal  dignity  -,  soon  after  which  event  the  Lom- 
bards made  an  irruption  into  the  imperial  terri- 
tories, and  took  by  surprise  the  city  of  Cumje. 
As  the  Roman  church  possessed  a  considerable 
patrimony  in  that  city,  and  the  capture  of  it 
exposed  the  territories  of  Rome  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Lombards,  Gregory  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  restore  it;  at  first  by  threaten- 
ings  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  if  they  should 
prove  so  wicked  as  to  retain  it,  and  afterwards 
by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  provided  that  they  with- 
drew dieir  troops  and  abstained  from  all  farther 
hostilities.  Finding,  however,  diat  they  equally 
despised  his  menaces  and  his  offers,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  governor  of  Naples,  who  for  a  sti- 
pulated reward  undertook  to  recover  the  place, 
and  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.     In  the  year 
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717,  the  emperor  Tlicodosius  having  resigned 
the  imperial  dignity  and  retired  to  a  raonr.stcry, 
Leo,  surnamed  the  Isaurian,  was  by  the  senate 
and  army  raised  to  the  throne  ;  on  wliich  occa- 
sion hi  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  accompanied 
with  his  confession  of  faith,  and  his  promises 
to  maintain  the  catholic  doctrine,  as  defined  by 
tlie  six  general  councils  and  the  fathers.  In  re- 
turn, the  pope  congratulated  the  emperor  in 
warm  expressions  of  respect  and  loyalty,  upon 
his  accession ;  and  assured  him,  that  he  would 
not  only  receive  him  to  his  communion,  and 
acknowledge  him  for  his  sovereign,  but  would 
use  his  influence  to  preserve  peace  and  amity 
between  him  and  all  the  christian  princes  in 
the  West.  From  this  time  we  learn  nothing 
concerning  Gregory  worthy  of  notice  before  the 
year  721,  wlien  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in 
■which  several  canons  were  enacted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  unlawful  marriages,  and  other  points  re- 
luting  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  estates  of  the  ehureli.  While 
this  council  was  sitting,  Winfrid,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Boniface,  arrived  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  pope  with  extraor- 
dinary marks  of  kindness  and  esteem.  Of  his 
transactions  with  the  pope,  and  subsequent  mis- 
sions, we  have  already  given  an  account  in  our 
Life  of  this  apostle  of  Germany.  The  next 
memorable  circumstance  in  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  was  the  arrival  at  Rome  ol  Ina  king 
of  the  WestSa.vons,  in  725,  on  a pilgriniDsje  u 
the  tomb  of  the  apostles,  after  having  reserved 
to  renounce  xl\c  world,  and  embrace  the  mo- 
'  nastic  life.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  he  built 
a  house,  or  college,  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Ills  kingdom,  and  the  reception  of  such 
of  his  subj  -ts  as  should  undertake  pilgrimages  ; 
for  the  support  of  which  he  imposed  a  tax  on 
every  house  or  family  in  his  dominions  of  a  sil- 
ver penny,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Rome-scot, 
orPeterpcnce.  This  tax,  which  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century  was  laid  on  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  was  originally  destined 
solely  to  the  charitable  uses  above  mentioned  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  converted  by  the  popes  to 
their  own  use,  and  levied  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  tribute  to  St.  Peter,  till  Henry  VUL 
cased  the  country  of  that  burden. 

In  the  year  726,  the  emperor  Leo,  scandal- 
ised at  the  superstitious  veneration  of  images, 
wliiclj  was  now  become  a  very  serious  and  grow- 
ing evil,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  to  re- 
store the  christian  worship  to  its  primitive  pu- 
rity. VVith  this  design,  after  consulting  with 
the  senate  and  clergy,  and  finding  several  bishop* 


ready  to  concur  with  him  in  tlic  execution  of  it, 
he  issued  his  famous  edict  forbidding  any  kind 
of  worship  to  be  given  to  images,  and  caused 
it  to  be  immediately  promulgated  throughout 
ihe  whole  empire.  No  sooner  was  this  edict 
published,  than  the  monks  took  the  alarm,  and 
with  them  the  popul  ice,  so  that  the  imperial 
city  was  at  once  filled  with  confusion.  But  we 
mu'-t  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  for  the 
events  which  it  produced  in  the  empire  at  large, 
and  relate  only  the  circumstances  in  which  pope 
Gregory  was  concerned.  As  sOon  as  Leo  had 
^published  his  edict,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  resolution  which  he  had 
taken  of  extirpating  idolatry,  and  to  exhort  his 
holiness  to  concur  with  him  in  so  commendable 
an  undertaking.  In  his  answer,  the  pope  de- 
clared with  great  warmth  for  the  worship  of 
images;  attempted  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from 
persevering  in  his  design  ;  threatened  him  with 
the  indignation  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  openly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  what  by  a  most  gross  perversion  of 
language  he  called  so  impious  an  undertaking. 
The  emperor,  however,  steady  to  his  purpose, 
ordered  his  edict  to  be  published  in  Italy.  No 
sooner  had  the  exarch  obeyed  his  commands  at 
Ravenna,  than  the  superstitious  multitude  broke 
out  into  insurrections,  which  the  soldiery  were 
not  able  to  suppress  without  much  bloodshed. 
When  Liutprand  king  of  the  Lombards  wjs 
informed  of  these  disturbances,  he  resolved  im- 
mediately to  take  advantage  of  them  ;  and  ap- 
pearing unexpectedly  before  Ravenna  with  a 
powerful  army,  laid  close  siege  to  it.  Having 
gained  the  populace  by  circulating  reports  of  his 
great  zeal  for  the  worship  of  images,  the  city 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
and  he  afterwards  made  a  rapid  conquest  of  the 
whole  exarchate,  being  received  every-where 
by  the  people  as  one  sent  from  heaven  to  de- 
fend the  catholic  faith.  But  these  events  filled 
Gregory  with  the  utmost  alarm,  as  he  knew 
that  if  the  Lombards  were  not  checked,  he 
should  soon  feel  the  weight  of  their  yoke.  He, 
therefore,  made  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith 
give  way  to  his  interest,  and  sent  a  pressing 
letter  to  Ursus,  the  duke  or  doge  of  Venice, 
urging  him,  from  a  regard  to  the  common  safe- 
ty of  that  republic  and  the  empire,  to  assist  the 
exarch  in  recovering  Ravenna  from  the  power 
of  the  Lombards.  In  this  application  he  was 
successful,  and  by  well-concerted  measures  that 
city  was  restored  to  the  imperial  dominion. 
Presuming  upon  his  service  in  promoting  this 
change  of  affairs,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, again  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from 
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pursuing  liis  design  to  abolish  image  worship, 
and  declaring  his  unalterable   determination  to 
oppose   it  by  every  means  within   his   power. 
Leo,  exasperated  at   the  pontitT's   resistance  to 
his  edict,  instructed  the  exarch  to  get  posses- 
sion of  his  person,  and  to  send  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, that  he  might  be  removed  from  a  scene 
where  his  artifices  could  excite  the  people  to  se- 
dition and  rebelhon.     For  this  purpose  the  ex- 
arch  drew   together    a    considerable    body    of 
troops,  with  which  he  was  marching  to  Rome, 
in  order  to   seize   the  pope   by  force,  when  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  desist  from  his  design, 
by  receiving  infoimation  that  a  superior  army  of 
Lombards  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  to 
espouse    the  pope's    cause.     Leo    determined, 
however,  to  persevere  in    putting  his  edict  in 
force  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  subject  to  the  em- 
pire, and  sent  orders  to  the  exarch  accordingly. 
Gregory,  well  knowing  the  temper  ol  the  people, 
and  that  they  waited  only  for  his  signal  to  re- 
volt, thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the   exarch,  for  endeavouring  to 
obey  his  master  ;  when  immediately  the  people 
of   Rome    took  up    arms,  and,    having    over- 
powered  the  gan-ison,  pulled  down  the  statues 
of    the    emperor,  broke  them    in   pieces,    and 
openly  declared  that  they  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  him   as   tlieir  sovereign.     With  the 
view  also  of  uniting  the  different  states  of  Italy 
in  a  league  against  the  emperor,  as   a  common 
enemy,  the  pope  sent  letters  to  the  Venetians, 
the  Lombards,  and   the  chief  cities,  exhorting 
them  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  catholic  faith, 
and  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  his  impious 
edict.      The  Venetians  and  Lombards,    from 
motives  of  policy,  readily  promised   to  support 
him ;  and   at   Ravenna,  the   populace,    after  a 
bloody  struggle,  massacred  those  who  adhered 
to  the  emperor's  cause,  and  among  others  the 
exarch  himself.     Not  long   afterwards   a  new 
exarch  arrived  at  that  city,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  and  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,  prepared  with  great  address  to  reduce 
to  obedience  the  other  revolted  cities   in  Italy. 
One  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
detach  the  king  of  Lombardy  from  his  alliance 
witli  the  pope,  which  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances  enabled    him    to    effectuate; 
and  he  even  prevailed  upon  that  prince  to  join 
his  troops  to  the  imperial  army.     This  new  co- 
alition immediately  advanced,  and  laid  siege  to 
Rome  -,  when  the  pope,  finding  his  cause  hope- 
less, determined  to  deliver   himself  up  into  the 
hands    of  the   king   of   the  Lombards,   hoping 
that,  by  an  appeal  to  his  knovi-n  humanity  and 
clemency,    he    might  succeed  in  escaping  the 


vengeance  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Ac- 
cordingly, attended  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  the  chief  citizens  of  Rome,  he  unexpectedly 
presented  himself  at  the  king's  quarters,  and 
after  representing  in  a  pathetic  speech  his  pre- 
sent distress,  obtained  a  promise  of  the  king's 
protection  both  for  him  and  the  Romans ;  but 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  ex- 
arch, he  obliged  tlrem  to  submit  to  him,  and  to 
receive  him  into  the  city  after  he  had  promised 
a  general  indemnity. 

While  the  exarch  was  still  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  connived  at  the  .practice  of  image  wor- 
ship, one  Petasius,  who  took  the  name  of  Ti- 
berius, seduced  several  cities  of  Tuscany  from 
their  allegiance,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
emperor.  On  this  occasion  the  pope,  in  order 
to  regain  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  to  in- 
cline him  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  of  Rome  to  join  the  impe- 
rial troops,  by  which  means  the  exarch  was 
enabled  soon  to  crush  this  new  rebellion.  In 
the  year  6jo  the  emperor  held  a  council  of  the 
senate,  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  bi- 
shops who  were  at  Constantinople,  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  as  it  was  found  by  expe- 
rience that  images  could  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  churches,  and  idolatry  prevented, 
tliey  should  be  all  pulled  down  and  destroyed. 
A  new  edict  for  that  purpose  was  consequently 
issued,  which  was  put  in  execution  all  over  the 
East,  after  much  opposition  from  some  of  the 
higher  clergy,  but  particularly  the  monks  and 
deluded  populace.  The  emperor  having  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  resolved  that  the  same  edict 
should  be  published  and  observed  in  the  West. 
As  he  did  not  yet  quite  despair  of  prevailing  on 
the  pope  to  withdraw  his  resistance,  he  wrote 
to  him  with  that  view,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sent  his  edict  to  the  exarch.  But  the  pontiiT's 
answer  breathed  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility, 
and  was  written  in  a  style  of  arrogance  and 
abuse,  which,  considering  the  relative  situation 
of  the  parties,  was  at  that  time  unexampled. 
Still,  however,  the  emperor  condescended  to 
reason  with  the  pope,  in  different  letters,  but 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  repeti- 
tions of  his  insolence.  Gregory,  not  content 
with  writing  in  this  manner  to  the  emperor,  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
consisting  of  all  the  neighbouring  bishops,  which 
issued  a  decree,  not  only  declarative  of  the  law* 
fulness  of  worshipping  images,  but  command- 
ing them  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  condemning 
as  heretics  all  who  did  not  worship  them,  or 
taught  they  were  not  to  be  worshipped.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  historians  of  the  time. 
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Gregory  also  pronounced  In  thi;  council  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  emperor; 
but  as  the  Latin  historians,  who  tlien  lived  in 
Italy,  have  made  no  mention  of  such  a  trans- 
action, it  is  most  probable  that  the  former  are 
not  accurate  in  their  representation.  No  sooner 
was  the  emperor  informed  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Rome,  than,  higlily  provoked  at  the 
pope's  arrogance  and  presumption,  but  still 
more  at  his  establishing  in  a  council  the  super- 
stition wiiich  the  imperial  edicts  were  designed 
to  abolish,  he  seized  on  the  rich  patrimonies  of 
the  Roman  church  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  ;  dis- 
membered from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
see  the  provinces  of  East  Illyrium ;  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. By  thus  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
pope,  and  lessening  the  revenues  of  his  church, 
he  wounded  him  in  the  most  tender  and  sensible 
part ;  but  before  Gregory  had  time  to  ripen  any 
schemes  of  revenge,  he  died,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  731,  after  he  had  governed  the  Ro- 
man church  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years.  We  know  nothing  of  his  character,  ex- 
cepting from  his  actions,  which  prove,  that  a 
zeal  for  exalting  the  power  and  dignity  of  his 
see,  arrogance,  and  superstition,  were  among 
his  predominant  qualities.  Fifteen  of  his  "  Let- 
ters," and  a  "  Memoir"  transmitted  to  his  le- 
gates in  Bavaria,  containing  instructions  for 
their  guidance  in  managing  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  tliat  country,  arc  inserted  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  "  Collectio  Conciliorum -,"  and 
his  "  Liturgy,"  with  a  Greek  version  by  Gre- 
gory Codinus,  was  printed  by  Morel  at  Paris, 
in  1595.  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Fronton  du  Due's  "  Auctuarium." 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit,  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eicon.  Pla- 
tina.      Diipin.    Aforeri.     Botuer. — M. 

GREGORY  IIJ.,  pope,  was  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  and  became  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
church.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
learned  for  his  time ;  skilful  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture ;  and  much  admired  as  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  preacher.  Upon  the  death  of 
Gregory  II.  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy,  and 
was  the  last  pontifT  whose  decree  of  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  He 
had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  his  see,  than 
he  declared  himself  a  determined  supporter  of 
the  worship  of  images,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  and  his  son  Constantine, 
whom  he  had  taken  as  a  partner  in  the  empire, 
exhorting  them  to  renounce  their  error,  and, 
like  dutiful  children,  to  return  into  the  bosom 
of  their  mother   the   catliolic  church.     Tliis 


letter  lie  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Gregory,  a 
presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  on  whose 
knowledge,  firmness,  and  zeal,  he  thouglit  that 
he  might  entirely  depend.  But  when  the  pres- 
byter arrived  at  Constantinople,  finding  that  the 
emperors  were  unalterably  determined  to  extir- 
pate image  worship,  and  to  spare  none  who  pre- 
sumed to  defend  it,  he  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  return  to  Rome,  without  acquainting  the 
emperors  or  their  ministers  with  his  arrival. 
When  lie  unexpectedly  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  pope,  that  pontiff  was  highly  provoked 
at  his  pusillanimity,  which  he  called  desertion 
of  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church,  and  sum- 
mone<l  a  council  to  determine  on  the  exemplary 
punishment  which  he  considered  to  be  due  to 
his  crime.  The  pope  was  for  deposing  him; 
but  moved  by  the  intercessions  of  the  members 
of  the  council  in  his  favour,  and  the  offers 
which  he  made  to  atone  for  his  crime  in  what 
manner  soever  his  holiness  and  the  council 
should  judge  proper,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  return  with  the  same  letter  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  deliver  it  into  the  emperor's  own 
hands.  In  conformity  to  this  resolution  he  set 
out  a  second  time  for  the  imperial  city  ;  but, 
having  landed  in  Sicily,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
imperial  ofhcers,  the  letter  taken  from  him,  and 
himself,  by  an  order  from  court,  sent  into 
exile.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope  received  depu- 
ties from  Boniface,  giving  an  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  his  mission,  and  request- 
ing instructions  on  different  points,  some  of 
which,  from  the  pope's  answers,  appear  to 
liave  been  of  a  momentous  nature  truly  !  For 
his  holiness  gravely  prohibited  the  eating  of 
horse-flesh,  and  required  Boniface  to  impose 
severe  penalties  upon  all  who  should  venture  to 
taste  it  ;  and  he  also  required  him,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  to  prevent  men  from  marrying 
more  than  twice.-  In  the  year  732  Gregory  held 
a  council  at  Roine,  in  which,  by  way  of  re- 
venge upon  the  emperor  for  sending  his  legate 
into  banishment,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be 
passed  establishing  the  worship  of  images,  and 
denounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  presume  to  pull  down, 
destroy,  profane,  or  blaspheme  them.  After 
the  meeting  of  that  council  he  attempted  to  send 
a  second  letter  to  the  emperor,  which,  as  well 
as  the  bearer,  met  with  a  similar  treatment  with 
the  preceding.  Gregory  now,  to  signalise  his 
zeal  against  the  imperial  edict,  expended  im- 
mense sums  on  the  purchase  of  pictures  and 
statues,  with  which  he  filled  the  churches  at 
Rome,  and  encouraged  the  people  in  the  daily 
worship  of  them  j  he  also  caused  relics  to  be 
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brought  from  all  parts  to  Rome,  where  he  built 
a  magnificent  oratory  for  their  reception  and 
worship,  appointing  tliem  an  appropriate  ser- 
vice, and  monks  wlio  M'tre  maintained  at  the 
cxpence  of  his  see  to  perform  it.  In  the  year 
733  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  emperor  ;  and  with 
this  view  persuaded  the  people  of  Italy  to  ad- 
dress a  memorial  to  him,  representing  the  dis- 
turbances which  his  edict  had  occasioned  in  the 
West,  and  earnestly  entreating  him  to  relinquish 
an  undertaking  which  they  thought  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  oppose.  This  memorial, 
together  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  the  patriarch,  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  who  set  out  on 
their  voyage  to  Constantinople.  But'  on  their 
landing  in  Sicily,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
commander  of  the  imperial  troops  in  that  island, 
who  took  their  papers  from  them,  confined  them 
for  some  months  in  prison,  and  then  ordered 
them  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Italy,  threatening 
to  treat  them  as  rebels  and  enemies  to  the  em- 
peror and  empire,  if  they  ever  set  foot  again  in 
that  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  was  preparing 
to  reduce  the  pope  and  the  Romans  to  obedience 
by  force.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  734,  he 
fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  which,  when  it  had 
just  entered  the  Adriatic  Gulph,  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  violent  storm,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  design 
of  the  expedition  quite  defeated.  Upon  this 
event,  the  people  of  Rome,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  withdrew  from  all  subjection  to  the 
emperor,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
republic,  in  which  they  were  governed  by  ma- 
gistrates appointed  by  their  own  authority,  un- 
der the, pope,  not  as  their  prince,  but  only  as 
their  head.  From  this  time  to  the  year  740, 
the  pope  and  people  of  Rome  appear  to  have  re- 
tained their  independence,  without  any  attempts 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  bring 
them  again  under  his  authority.  But  in  the 
year  just  mentioned  tliey  were  involved  in  ho- 
stilities with  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards, 
owing  to  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  Gregory 
in  receiving  some  rebels  against  that  prince  into 
his  protection,  and  refusing  either  to  deliver 
tlicm  up,  or  to  oblige  them  to  withdraw  from 
Rome.  Incensed  at  the  pontiff's  behaviour, 
and  perhaps  secretly  well  pleased  that  it  afford- 
ed him  a  plausible  pretence  for  invading  the  Ro- 
man territories,  Luitprand  drew  his  forces  to- 
gether, and  immediately  began  to  make  con- 
quests on  the  Roman  dukedom.     In  tliis  and 


the  following  year  he  overran  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  the 
capit.d.  In  this  extremity  Gregory,  alter  deli- 
berating to  what  power  he  could  apply  for  efii- 
cacious  succour,  without  losing  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  at  Rome,  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  celebrated  Charles  M artel, 
who  at  that  time  ruled  France  with  an  absolute 
sway,  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  a  solemn  legation  by  sea 
into  France,  with  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  at  that  time  in  great  request,  some  small 
pieces  or  filings  of  the  chain  with  which  St. 
Peter  was  supposed  to  have  been  bound  while 
prisoner  at  Rome,  and  other  presents.  Charles 
received  the  legates  with  great  respect ;  but 
their  solicitations  for  his  interference  were  in 
vain,  because  Liutprand  was  his  friend  and  ally, 
and  because  that  Charles  was  satisfied  that  the 
Lombard  had  been  sufficiently  provoked  to  war- 
rant liis  hostility  against  the  pope.  W  hen  Gre- 
gory was  informed  of  the  ill  success  of  his  lega- 
tion, he  wrote  pathetic  and  moving  letters  to 
Charles,  urging  him,  from  every  pious  consider- 
ation, to  undertake  the  relief  of  the  church ; 
but  without  being  able  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion of  remaining  neutral.  At  length,  finding 
that  pious  motives  had  no  effect  upon  Charles, 
the  pope  resolved  to  appeal  to  his  ambition  ; 
and,  accordingly,  sent  a  second  solemn  legation 
into  France,  with  proposals  which  he  knew 
would  be  acceptable  to  Charles,  and  incline 
him,  if  any  could,  to  aflbrd  him  relief.  The 
proposals  were,  that  the  pope  and  Roman 
people  should  solemnly  renounce  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,  as  an  avowed  heretic,  and 
persecutor  of  the  church  ;  that  they  should  ac- 
knowledge Charles  for  their  protector,  and  con- 
fer on  him  the  consular  dignity  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Charles  should  engage  to  protect 
and  defend  the  pope,  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  against  the  Lombards,  and 
likewise  against  the  emperor,  should  they  by 
either  be  attacked  or  molested.  To  these  pro- 
posals Charles  readily  assented,  determined,  no 
doubt,  to  improve  the  advantages  which  the 
title  of  protector  and  the  consular  dignity  would 
give  him  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  pope  was  concluded,  and 
publicly  notified,  the  Lombards  found  it  pru- 
dent to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  to  retire 
within  their  own  dominions.  Gregory  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  policy,  wliich  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  separation  of  the  Ita- 
lian provinces  from  the  Grecian  empire,  as  he 
died  in  the  latter  end  of  741,  after  a  pontificate 
of  between  ten  and  eleven  years.     Seven  "  Let- 
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tcrs*'  of  this  pope  are  extant  In  the  fourth  vo- 
Juine  of  tlie  "  CoHect.  Concil."  Cave's  Hist. 
J.it.  vsl.  /.  sub  sac.  Eicon.  Platina,  Dupin, 
Jllcrfii.      Ry-uei: — M. 

GREGORY  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  from  die  situation  of  a  presbyter 
of  that  church,  was  raised  to  the  tiara  on  the 
death  of  pope  Valentine,  in  the  year  827.  He 
is  commended  for  his  extraordinary  piety ;  of 
•which  some  of  the  strongest  testimonies  re- 
corded, are  his  repairing  and  adorning  churches, 
monasteries,  and  the  shrines  of  saints,  and 
instituting  the  festival  of  All  Souls  day.  When 
the  quarrel  look  place  between  the  emperor 
Lewis  If  debotinaire  and  his  sons,  Lotharius 
persuaded  the  pope  to  accompany  him  into 
France,  in  order  to  mediate  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  father.  That  artful  prince, 
however,  gave  out  that  his  holiness  was  satisfied 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and,  under  Ihe 
pretended  sanction  of  the  papal  approbation, 
perfected  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  for 
driving  his  father  from  the  throne,  and  seizing 
the  empire.  When  the  prelates  who  were 
steady  in  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor  were  in- 
formed that  the  pope  was  determined  to  excom- 
municate him  and  his  friends,  tliey  sent  him  a 
letter,  containing  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
his  countenancing  the  proceedings  of  an  un- 
natural rebel,  and  firmly  declared,  that  if  he 
came  to  excommunicate,  he  should  liimself 
return  excommunicated.  Whether  the  pope 
was  privy  to  the  designs  of  Lotharius,  or  was 
deceived  by  him,  it  is  certain  that  his  presence 
with  that  prince  reduced  the  emperor  to  the 
necessity  of  delivering  himself  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  When  the  pope  had  served  this 
purpose,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  the  best  action  performed  by  him,  that 
we  read  of,  was  his  rebuilding  and  fortifying 
the  city  of  Ostia,  as  a  protection  against  the 
descents  of  the  Saracens.  His  vanity  led  him 
to  give  it  the  name  of  (i regoriopolis  ;  but  it  soon 
resumed  its  ancient  appellation,  by  wlilch  it  is 
known  to  this  day.  This  pope  died  in  844, 
after  presiding  over  the  Roman  church  rather 
more  than  sixteen  years.  Three  of  his  "  Letters" 
arc  extant  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
•'  Collect.  Concil."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vd.  U. 
sub  sac.  Phot.  Platina.  Dupin.  Alorcri. 
Boivi: — NL 

GREGORY  V.  pope,  whose  original  name 
was  Bruno,  was  a  German  by  birili,  and 
nephew  or  cousin  to  the  emperor  Otho  III. 
That  prince  was  encamped  with  his  army  at 
Ravenna,  when  pope  John  X\'.  died  in  996,  on 
.which  event  the  clergy  and  people  of   Rome 
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were  induced,  at  his  powerful  recomme«Jatior.» 
to  chcose  Bruno  for  their  bishop.  He  had  been 
educated  an  ecclesiastic,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  at  that  time  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
but  of  an  amiable  disposition,  exemplary  life, 
well  versed  in  the  leavnin);  of  the  times,  and 
universally  esteemed  for  his  eminent  virtues. 
At  his  ordination  he  assumed  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory ;  and  soon  afterwards  solemnly  crowned 
Otho  emperor,  who  had  before  been  onlv  styled 
king  of  Germany.  According  to  some  writers 
he  held  a  council  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, at  wjiicli  the  emperor  was  present,  and 
the  German  electoral  college  first  instituted  j 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  history  serves  to  shew, 
that  the  origin  of  that  college  must  be  referred 
to  a  much  later  date.  This  is  satisfactorily 
proved  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  illustrations 
annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Charles  V."  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  this 
council,  Otho  returned  with  his  army  to  Ger- 
many, having  first  made  the  Romans  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  obedience  to  the  pope. 
Scarcely  had  the  Germans  repassed  the  Alps, 
when  Crescentius,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  power,  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  by  representing  to  the  citizens,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  them  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  or  to  accept  of  a  pope  forced  upon  them 
in  opposition  to  their  inclinations,  persuaded 
them  to  revolt,  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  choose  himself  for  their  head, 
under  the  titles  of  consul  and  prince  of  the  re- 
public. These  events  obliged  Gregory  to  fly 
from  Rome,  in  order  to  insure  his  personnl 
safety;  on  which  occasion  Crcscentius  declared 
the  see  vacant,  and  caused  one  Philagatlms  to 
be  raised  to  it,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XVI. 
Gregory  had  taken  up  his  residence  'at  Pavia, 
where  he  held  a  council  in  the  year  597,  in 
which  he  excommunicated  Crcscentius,  as  well 
as  the  usurper  of  his  see,  and  all  tlicir  accom- 
plices. This  sentence  was  confirmed  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  in  the 
councils  which  they  assemblid  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Otlio, 
prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of  Gregory, 
returned  to  Italy  with  an  army,  and  advanced, 
together  with  the  pope,  towards  Rome.  At 
their  approach,  John  betook  himself  to  flight ; 
hut  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  pope's 
friends,  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  otherwise 
cruelly  mutilated.  When  the  city,  on  account 
of  a  want  of  provision,  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
Crescentius  with  the  garrison  withdrew  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  that  ambitious  man  and  his  atcom- 
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plices  ignominiously  executed.  Gregory  being 
thus  restored  to  his  see,  convened  a  council  to 
meet  at  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  in  which  the 
marriage  of  Robert  Icini:;  of  Trance,  with  Berta, 
widow  of  Odo  count  of  Champagne,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  was 
declared  incestuous  and  null,  because  that  Ro- 
bert had  been  godfather  to  one  of  Berta's  child- 
ren !  Other  decrees  passed  by  it,  intended  to 
check  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  dignified 
clersry,  are  honourable  testimonies  to  the 
vigilance  and  fidelity  with  which  Gregory  was 
disposed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Kis  high 
office.  lie  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting  of 
this  council,  as  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  999, 
after  a  short  pontificate  of  two  years  and  five 
months.  Four  of  his  "  Letters"  are  extant  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  "  CoUec.  Concil."  A  fifth, 
concerning  the  privileges  of  the  abbots  of 
Motu  Major,  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volunie 
of  Baluze's  "  Miscellanea."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  suh  scsc.  Obs.  Platina.  Dupin.  Aloreri. 
Boii-cr.—U. 

GREGORY  VI.  pope,  whose  name  before 
he  assumed  the  papacy  was  John  Graiiaii,  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  powerful  families  in  that 
city.  He  was  arch-priest  of  the  Roman  church, 
when  pope  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  rendered 
himself  the  object  of  universal  contempt  and 
abhorrence  by  his  wickedness  and  debaucheries, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  papal  dignity, 
in  the  year  1045.  This  he  did  to  John  Gratian, 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  die  latter  ad- 
vanced, v.'ho,  without  any  previous  election, 
took  possession  of  the  chair  wliich  he  had  pur- 
chased, under  ^he  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Some 
time  before  Benedict's  resignation,  his  infamous 
conduct  had  provoked  the  Remans  to  insurrec- 
tion, when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and 
John  bishop  of  Sabina  was  placed  in  the  papal 
chair  in  his  stead,  under  the  name  of  Silvester  HI. 
But  Benedict's  party  prevailing  again,  Silvester 
was  driven  out,  in  his  turn,  after  he  h.id  worn 
tlie  tiara  for  three  months,  and  Benedict  was 
restored.  Upon  Gregory's  accession,  therefore, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  three  persons,  who 
were  pretenders  to  the  honour  of  being  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter.  In  tliis  scandalous  state  of 
things,  Henry  III.,  king  of  Germany.  resoKcd 
to  go  into  Italy  himself,  and  to  enquire  or.  the 
spot  into  the  conduct  of  the  popes,  and  the 
state  of  the  church.  He  accordingly  set  out 
I'rom  Germany,  and  arriving  at  Sutri  in  1046, 
assembled  a  council  at  that  city,  in  which  were 
present  almost  all  the  bishops  of  Italy.  Tlie 
jiing  sent  aa  uwUutiuu  lo  Gfcgory  to  preutie  at 


this  council ;  with  which  he  readily  complied, 
flattering  himself  that  the  king  by  that  invitation 
tacitly  acknow!^:.!ged  him  for  lawful  pope. 
But  when  he  made  his  appearance  there,  a 
charge  was  preferred  against  him  of  having 
purchased  with  a  sum  of  money  the  pontifical 
dignity.  As  the  fact  was  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  he  confessed  the  chaVge  to  be  well 
founded,  and  quitting  his  chair,  divested  him- 
self of  his  pontifical  ornaments  before  the 
council,  and  begging  forgiveness,  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  When  Henry 
returned  to  Germany,  he  carried  Gregory  with 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  in  tliat  country  he 
ended  his  days.  Fluilna.  Diiplti,  Moreij. 
Boiun:—U. 

GREGORY  Vlj.  pope^  who  b^  his  abilities 
and  intrepidity  raised  the  Roman  see  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  power,  according  to  the  re- 
presentations of  most  historians,  was  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  and  born  at  the  small  town  of  Soano, 
in  Tuscany.  His  original  name  was  HiLkbrauJy 
by  which  he  is  frequently  known  in  history. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  Benedict  IX.  and  Gre- 
gory VI.,  on  the  latter  of  whom  he  attended, 
when  after  his  deposition  he  was  sent  prisoner 
into  Germany.  After  the  death  of  Gregory, 
Hildebrand  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Cluny,  where  his  talents  raisetl  him 
to  the  post  of  prior.  He  continued  in  that 
situation  till  Leo  IX.  raised  from  the  bishopric 
of  Toul  to  the  apostolic  see,  finding  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  he  visited  the  monastery  in  his  way 
to  Italy,  took  him  tlicnce  with  him  to  Rom^'. 
By  that  pope  he  was  created  sub-deacon,  and 
by  Nicholas  II.  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  was  by  them,  as  well  as  by  Victor 
II.  and  Alexander  II.,  employed  with  success 
in  several  negociations.  Under  the  pontificate 
of  the  latter  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  holy 
see,  and  had  the  absolute  administration  of  all 
afl'airs,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  as  well  as 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  church" 
of  Rome.  The  influence  which  he  con- 
sequently acquired  over  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rome,  will  readily  be  conceived  to  have  been 
extensive  and  unrivalled.  Upon  the  ileath  of 
pope  Alexaniler,  in  1073,  Hildebrand  appointed 
a. fast  to  be  kept,  and  prayers  to  be  olFcred  up 
for  three  days  togetlier,  before  they  should 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  But 
while  they  were  performing  the  obsequies  of 
Alexander  in  the  Lateran  church,  on  the  day 
after  his  de;-.th,  the  assembled  populace  tumul- 
luously  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Hildebraml. 
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IS   pope,    St.  Peter   has    clioson   liim :"    upon 
which  he  w.is  immediately  laid   hold  of,  and 
placed   by   force   upon   the    pontifical    throne. 
Such  at  least  is  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives  of  his  election.     But  others  say,  that  this 
tumult  was  raised  by  his  friends,   at  his  instiga- 
tion,   and  that  neitlier  the    cardinals,  nor  the 
clergy,  nor  the  most  considerable  men  among 
the  people,  h.-.d  any  share  in  his  election.     Be 
the  truth,  howover,  what  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  his  election  was  confirmed  on  the  same  day 
by  the   whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
His  next  object  was  to  obtain  the  confirmation 
of  Henry  king  of   Germany.     With  this  view 
he  immediately  wrote  to  that  prince,    stating, 
with   much   affected  modesty,  tlic  deep  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  his  incapacity  for  so 
great  a  trust,  which  had  been  forced  upon  him 
greatly    against   his    inclination ;    but   that   he 
should   not   suffer   himself   to  be    consecrated 
without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  king. 
Upon  tkis  Henry  dispatched  count   Ebcrhard 
to  Rome,  to  enquire  intJ  the  circumstances  of 
the  election ;  and  upon  receiving  his  representa- 
tion, consented  to  a  measure  which  he  knew  it 
would   be  fruitless  to  oppose,  as  Hildebrand's 
influence  was  much  more  powerful  at  Rome 
than  his  own.     Our  new  pontiff  was  now  first 
ordained  presbyter,  and  then  bishop  ;  on  which 
occasion  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory,  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory   of  Gregory  VI.     He 
WdS  the  last  pope,  the  decree  of  whose  election 
was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  or  king  before 
his  consecration,  or  who  was  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  imperial  envoy. 

No  sooner  did  Gregory  find  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he  en- 
gaged in  the  nipst  bold  and  daring  schemes  for 
extending  the  jurisifiction  of  the  Roman  see 
and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  and 
was  enabled,  by  tlie  circumstances  and  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  to  succeed  in  them  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  He  conceived  the  de- 
sign, not  only  of  emancipating  the  church  from 
all  subjection  to  princes,  but  of  subjecting  all 
princes  to  the  church,  and  the  whole  church  to 
lii,s  see  ;  of  constituting  himself  supreme  judge 
and  determiner  of  ;ill  affairs,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil ;  the  disposer  not  only  of  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  and  other  eceksiastical  bene- 
fices, but  of  kingdoms,  states,  and  the  revenues 
of  individuals  ;  and,  in  fact,  sole  and  despotic 
monarch  of  the  earth  in  temporals  as  well  as 
spirituals.  And  his  qualifications  and  character 
were  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  designs  which 
he  had  formed,  tie  was,  as  Mosheim  has  well 
tlescfibed  him,  '•  a  m  m  of  uucommon  genius, 


whose  ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduou-. 
projects  was  equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bring- 
ing  them  into  execution;  sagacious,  crafty,  and 
intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his  penetration, 
defeat  his  stratagems,   or  daunt  his  courage  ; 
hauglity  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure  ;  ob- 
stinate, impetuous,  and   Intractable ;  he  looked 
up  to  the  summit  of  universal  empire  with  a 
wistful  eye,  and   laboured  up  the  steep  ascent 
with  uninterrupted  ardour  and  invincible  pcr- 
sevemnce ;  void  of  all  principle,   and  destitute 
of  every  pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  he  suffered 
little  restraints  in  his  audacious  pursuits  from 
the  dictates  of  religion,  or  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience."     In  the  first  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate,  Gregory  began    to  execute  the    designs 
which  he  had  planned.     As  ho  was  informed 
that  great  disorders   prevailed  in  the   state  of 
ecclesiastical    concerns    in    France,    that    the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  plundered  with 
impunity,  and  that  the  king  himself  had  a  share 
in  the  plunder,  he  wrote  to  that  prince,  Philip  I., 
reproaching  him  in  very  bitter  terms  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  tliese  abuses,  and  threat- 
ening him  with  the  censures  of  the  churcli  if 
he  did  not  redress  them.     The  boldness  of  his 
letter  induced  Piiilip  to  send  assurances  to  his 
holiness,  that  from   tliat  time  he   should  have 
no  occasion  to  complain  of  his  conduct.     As 
Landri  archdeacon  of  Autun  had  by  the  clergy 
and    people   been    unanimously   chosen    their 
bishop,  and  the  king  himself  had  approved  of 
his  election,  but  would   not  grant  him  the  in- 
vestiture without  b.;iiig  p.iid  for  it,  the  pope, 
with  his  letter  to  the  king,  sont  one  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  another  to  tiie  bisliop  of 
Chalons,  ordering  them  t»  let  the  king  know, 
that  if  he  did   not  allow   the    archdeacon  of 
Autun  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  without 
fee  or  reward,  he  would  proceed   against  him 
according   to    the  canons,    and    that  the   king 
should  either  "  cease  from  his  simoniacal  con- 
duct,  or   the   realm    of   France,   struck   by    .1 
general  anathema,   should  witlulrasv  from  his 
obedience,  unless  they  rather  chose  to  renounce 
their  Christianity."     In  this  instance,  hkdwise, 
Philip  found  it  prudent  to  give  way. 

Among  the  various  plans  which  Gregory 
had  formed  for  raising  the  church  to  a  state  of 
supremacy  and  independence,  were  that  of 
compelling  the  clergy  to  the  strict  observance  of 
celibacy,  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had 
attempted  without  success,  and  the  entire  ex- 
tirpation of  simony.  In  order  to  carry  thcin 
into  execution,  he  held  a  couiicil  at  Rome  in 
the  year  107.1,  in  which  tlie  laws  of  former 
pontiffs  against  simony  were  renewed  and  con- 
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firmed,  and  the  buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  prohibited  in  the  severest  manner. 
Jt  was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that 
the  sacerdotal  orders  should  abstain  from  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already 
wives  or  concubines,  should  immcdi.uely  dis- 
miss them,  or  quit  the  priestly  ofHce.  The 
former  of  these  decrees,  however  called  for  by 
equity  and  good  policy,  had  to  encounter  much 
opposition  from  the  laity  ;  and  the  latter  was 
evcry-where  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy. 
When  the  law  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  priests 
was  published,  they  complained  loudly  of  its 
cruelty  and  severity.  They  did  not  scruple 
even  to  call  the  pope  a  heretic,  for  insisting  on 


siastics  as  had  been  guilty  of  simoniacal  prac- 
tices. Accordingly  four  prelates  were  dispatch- 
ed into  Germany  with  powers  to  hold  such  a 
council,  and  were  received  by  the  king  with  all 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  their  character  ; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  German  bishops  would 
permit  them  to  assemble  a  council,  though  they 
applauded  his  holiness's  zeal  for  the  extirpation 
of  simony,  and  promised  to  concur  with  him  in 
preventing  that  evil  for  the  future.  The  pon- 
tiff was  highly  exasperated  at  this  restraint  on 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  but  had  the  art 
to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  v.'rote  an 
obliging  letter  to  tlie  king,  thanking  him  for  the 
kindness  and  respect  with  which  he  had  receiv- 


a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  our     ed  his  legates.    At  the  same  time  he  acquainted 


Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Many  of  the  eccle 
siastics,  and  especially  of  the  Milanese  priests, 
chose  rather  to  quit  their  benefices  than  their 
wives.  And  the  proceedings  of  Gregory  ap- 
peared, to  the  wiser  part  of  those  who  approved 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  "  unjust  and 
criminal  in  two  respects,"  says  Mosheim;  "  first. 


him  with  his  design  of  assembling  a  numerous 
council  at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and 
begged  that  he  would  oblige  the  German 
bishops  to  repair  to  it.  At  the  time  appointed 
that  council  assembled,  when  Gregory  pro- 
ceeded in  the  execution  of  his  grand  projects 
with  greater  impetuosity  and  vehemence  than 


in   that  his    severity   fell    indiscriminately  and     ever.     For  besides  confirming  the  law  of  celi- 
with   equal   fury  upon    the  virtuous    husband    bacy  under  still  severer  penalties,  he  not  only 
and  the  licentious  rake  •,  that  he  dissolved,  and 
that  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  chastest  bonds 
of  wedlock,   and   thus   involved  husbands   and 
wives,  with  their  tender  oiPspring,  in  disgrace, 
perplexity,    anguish,    and   want.     The    second 
thing  criminal  in  the  measures  taken  by  this 
pontiff  was,  that  instead  of  chastening  the  mar- 
ried parties  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
whose  nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  gave  them 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  punished  as 
disobedient  and    unworthy  subjects,  with   the 
loss  of    their    substance,    and    with    the    most 
shocking  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  dis- 
grace."    As,  however,  none  of  the  European 
kings    and    princes    concerned    themselves    so 
nuich  about  the  marriages  of  the  clergy  as  to 
maintain  their  cause,  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit, and  thus  becair^;  formed  into  a  body  with 


excommunicated  several  German  and  Italian 
prelates  and  five  of  the  king's  ministers  for 
simony,  but  proceeded  to  a  more  daring  mea- 
sure, and  procured  a  decree  to  he  passed,  which 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  all  wlio  should 
receive  the  invcsture  of  a  bishopric,  abbacy,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  from  the  hands 
of  a  layman,  and  also  against  those  by  wlioni 
the  investiture  should  be  performed.  Tliis 
decree  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all 
christian  princes.  The  custom  of  investiture 
had  belonged  to  them  by  immemorial  prescrip- 
tion, and  they  claimed  it  as  their  undoubted 
right.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  jewels 
in  their  crown,  and  what  no  pope  had  ever 
disputed.  But  Gregory,  though  he  could  not 
imagine  that  they  would  tamely  part  v/ith  this 
right,  thought  it  a  point  well  worth  contending 
for ;  well  worth  all  the  confusion,  civil  wars, 
and   bloodslied,    which    such  a  decree    might 


interests  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  society  at 

large,  and  devoted  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their    occasion;  since  he  should,  by  carrying  it  into 

head,    the    pontiiF.      The    decree    which    was     execution,  engross    to    himself  tlie   disposal  of 


levelled  against  the  extirpation  of  simony,  how- 
ever, had  to  struggle  with  more  formidable  ob- 
stacles. Besides  senduig  circular  letters  to  all 
the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the  strictest 
obedience  to  that  and  th.£  former  decree  on  the 
subject  of  celibacy,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, Gregory  determined  to  send  legates  to 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  Germ.iny,  to  engage  that 
prince  to  summon  a  council  in  that  country, 
for  the  trial  atul  punishment  of  such  ecc'c- 


the  whole  wealth  of  the  church,  and  thus  make 
the  clergy  every-where  independent  of  their 
princes,  and  dependent  upon  himself  alone. 
Gregory  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  this  decree,  reproaching  him  at  the 
same  time  with  still  employing  those  ministers 
whom  lie  h.id  excommunicated,  and  with 
suffering  the  bishops  whom  he  had  deposed  to 
continue  in  their  sees.  At  the  close  of  his  letter 
on  this  occasion,  in  inscleni  language,  he  forbad. 
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tlie  king  from  that  time  to  meddle  at  all  with 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  grant  investitures, 
cr  dispose  of  vacant  churches,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  and  threatcnud  him  with  ex- 
communication, if  he  dill  not  comply  with  the 
decrees  which  banished  such  practices  from  the 
church.  Henry  felt  high  resentment  against 
the  pontiff  for  the  arrogance  and  ambition  which 
he  discovered,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  dissem- 
ble for  a  while,  as  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Saxons,  and  upon  the  point  of  marching 
against  them.  He  tliercfore  wrote  to  the  pope, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  done  amiss  in 
exposing  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  sale,  but 
promised  amendment  in  that  respect ;  that  he 
would  cause  the  decrees  against  simony  and 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy  to  be  punctually 
complied  with  ;  and  that  upon  his  return  from 
Saxony  he  would  send  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  settle  every  matter  in  dispute  betv/een  his 
holiness  and  himself,  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  mean  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
at  Rome  against  the  pope,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  projected  by  Guibcrt  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  who,  from  the  favour  in  which  he 
stood  with  Henry,  had  reason  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  appointed  to  the  pontifical  chair,  if 
Gregory  could  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
The  person  employed  to  put  it  in  execution 
was  Ciucius,  son  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  who 
on  some  account  had' been  excommunicated  and 
imprisoned  by  the  pope.  Having  made  his 
escape,  he  became  the  willing  instrument  of  a 
scheme  which  promised  him  the  sweets  of 
revenge.  He  therefore  secretly  raised  a  body  of 
armed   men,  with   whom  he  suddenly   rushed 


lie  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  who  was  received  by 
the  people  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  and  at  his 
request  attended   by  them,   covered  as  he  was 
with    blood,    to    the    church    whence    he    was 
taken,  to   end  the  servict;  whicli  he  had  begun 
the  night  before.     The  king  had  hitherto  care- 
fully avoided  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
the  pope,  lest  he  should  raise  new  disturbances 
in  Germany  before  the  Saxons  were  reduced  , 
but  having  this  year  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  them,  he  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  papal 
CBicroachments    on    the    rights    of   his    crown. 
Accordingly,  he  named  several  bishops  to  suc'i 
sees  as  were  vacant,  and  even  expelled   frum 
their  sees  some  prelates  whom  the  pope  without 
his    knowledge    liad   appointed    to     fill    them, 
nominating  others  in  their  room.     Had  Henry 
been  properly  seconded  by  the  German  princes, 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  succeeded  in  curbing 
the  ambition  of  the  pontiff;  but  uufortunaiely 
this  was  not  the  case.     A  considerable  number 
of  those   princes,  and  among  others  the  states 
of  Saxony,  were  his  declared  or  secret  enemies. 
This  circumstance  was  favourable  to  Gregory's 
designs,  and  dcternnned  him  not   to   lose    the 
opportunity  which  their  discords  and  jealousies 
afforded,  to  extend   his  own  autliority,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  king.     After  writing  to  him,| 
therefore,  letters  of  remcnstrarice  and  exhorta- 
tion, to   which    Henry  paid  no  regard,  in  the 
year  1076  the  pope  sent  legates  into  Germany, 
to  summon  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and  to  clear 
himself  from  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.     The 
legates  added,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the  s^m^- 
mons,  and   appear  on    the   appointed   day,  he 
should   immediately  be  cut  off  by  an  anathema 
from  the  body  of  the  apostolic  church.     Such 


into'thc  church  where  Gregory,  in  his  pontifical  ■  arrogant  treatment   the  high  spirit  of  the  king 


robes,  was  performing  mass  on  the  night  of 
Christmas-day,  and  falling  upon  him,  beat  him 
unmercifully,  gave  him  a  large  wound  in  the 
forehead,  and  dragged  him  by  the  hair  out  of 
the  church,  whence  he  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  Cincius,  with  the  design,  as  was 
supposed,  of  conveying  him  out  of  Rome. 
But  the  magistrates  being  inmiediatcly  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  the  alarm  was  spread 
over  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  house 
of  Cincius  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  enraged 
populace,  who  threatened  to  put  liim  and  his 
accomplices  to  the  sword,  if  he  did  rot  im- 
mediately give  the  pope  his  freedom.  Intimi- 
dated at  their  menaces,  Cincius  threw  himself 
at  the  pontiff's  feet,  and  upon  receiving  a  pro- 
mise of  forgiveness  on  condition  of  visiting,  by 
way  of  penance,  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem, 


could  not  brook,  nor  the  haughtiness  of  tlie 
legates  who  brought  the  insolent  message, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  driven  from  his  presence 
with  ignominy.  He  next  determined  to  assem- 
ble a  cuur.cil  of  German  bishops,  at  Worms, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  concert,  as  he  in- 
formed them  in  his  summons,  proper  measures 
against  a  man, whose  whole  condi>ct  shewed  tliat 
he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  subject  church 
and  state  to  his  lawless  and  arbitrary  will.  The 
council  met  at  the  time  and  place  appoiured, 
when  a  charge  of  numerous  flagitious  practices 
being  preferred  against  Gregory,  a  decree  was 
passed  deposing  him  from  the  pontificate,  of 
which  he  was  lieclared  unworthy,  and  an  order 
was  issued  out  for  the  election  of  a  new  pontifi. 
The  sentence  of  the  council  of  Worms  was,  by 
the  king's  order,  immediately  transmitted  to  thf 
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bishops  of  Lombardy,  and  of  die  marchc  of 
A-ncona,  who,  assembling  at  Pavia,  not  only 
confirmed  it,  but  swore  upon  the  Gospels  that 
they  would  no  longer  acknowledge  Gregory  for 
pope.  This  sentcpce,  together  with  letters  from 
the  king  and  council  of  Worms,  were  by  a 
trusty  agent  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
delivered  into  the  pope's  hands  while  presiding 
at  the  opening  of  a  council  wlsich  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  that  city.  Gregory  received 
this  sentence,  of  which  the  purport  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  agent  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  assembly,  with  wonderful  calmness 
and  self-possession, '  and  by  his  interference 
prevented  the  agent  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
the  fury  of  some  of  his  zealous  friends.  But 
the  next  day,  having  caused  the  king's  letter,  and 
that  of  the  council  of  Worms,  to  be  read,  and 
excited  the  highest  resentment  of  the  council  by 
an  inflaming  speech  against  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  he  thunderedout.witb  great  solemnity, 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king; 
declared  him  deposed  from  the  tlirone  pf  his 
ancestors;  and  impiously  took  upon  him  to 
dissolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  his  sub- 
jects had  taken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
At  the  same  time  he  excommunicated  by  name 
some  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  most  active 
at  tlie  council  of  Worms,  and  the  other  bishops, 
both  German  and  Lombard,  he  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  threatened  \yith 
an  anathema,  if  they  did  not  within  a  limited 
time  repent  of  their  wickedness,  and  return  to 
their  duty.  Upon  the  rising  of  the  council, 
Grfory  took  care  to  acquaint  the  whole  world 
with  the  decree,  and  within  a  few  days  after- 
'wards  wrote  along  letter  to  the  bishops,  lords, 
and  faithful  of  the  Teutonic  kingdom,  in  justiflca- 
.tion  of  his  conduct  towards  the  "king,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  join  him  against  the  enemies  o'f 
St.  Peter  and  his  church,  declaring  all  excom- 
municated who  should  side  with  the  deposed 
prince. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  sides, 
Gregory  omitted  no  measures  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  party,  and,  aided  as  he  was  by 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the 
resentment  of  several  princes  whom  Henry  had 
disobliged,  or '  who  wished  to  shake  oiF  his 
authority,  soon  created  a.  fornhidable  body  of 
confederates  in  his  support.  He  first  brought 
over  three  princesses  to  hisparty'j  piie  ot'whom 
was  the  king's  mother,  and  the  oth"crs"liIs  aunt, 
the  duchess  Beatrix,  and  his  cciusiiy-gcrman  the 
countess  Matliilda.  The  two  last;  were  very 
'powerful  in  Itajy,  where  they  had  large  estates, 
and  were  entirely  devoted   to  the   interests  of 


the  pontiff.     The   letters  also  which    Gregory 
wrote  to  Germ;iny,  produced  all  the  effects  that 
he   could    wish    from    them.     Several   of   the 
bishops,  even   some  who  had   assisted    at  the 
council  of  Worms,  withdrew  from  the  king's 
communion   as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  had 
been  excommunicated  by   tlie  pope  in  council. 
The  Suabian   princes,  with   duke  P^odolph   at 
their  head,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the   duke   of 
Cavinthia,  and  the  bishops  of  Wurtzburgb  and 
Worms,  revolted  against  Henry  ;  and  the  Saxon 
princesj-  whose    former  quarrels   witli  the  king 
had  lately  been   terminated  by  their  defeat  and 
submission,     followed    their  '  example.      This 
formid.ible  confederacy  encouraged  the  pope  to 
think  of  raising  some  other  person  to  the  throne, 
in  the   room   of  Henry ;  and    he    accordingly 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  princes,  bishops,  and 
people  of  Germany,  empowering  tliem  to  choose 
another  king,  if  11  envy  did  not,  by  a  sincere 
repentance,    render    himself  worthy   of  being 
replaced  on  the  throne,  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  disobedience  to  the  apostolic  see.     Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  confederate  princes 
and  bishops  held  a  numerous  diet    at   Tribur, 
near   Mentz,  when  they  came   to  a  resolution 
to  lefer  all  matters   in  dispute  to  a  diet  of  the 
whole  empire,  to  he  assembled  at  Augsburg  in 
the  following  year,  at  which  the  pope  should  be 
present  in  person,  who,  after  hearing  both  sides, 
should   pronounce    definitive  sentence.     In  the 
mean  time  they   declared   the  king  suspended 
from  his  royal  dignity,  and  added,  that  if  lie 
did  not  obtain  absolution  before  the  anniversary 
of  his  excommunication,  he  should  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  throne.     Henry  now  found 
himself  so  generally  deserted  in  Germany,  that 
he  was   obliged  to   submit  to   the  ignominious 
terms  prescribed  by  the  diet,  and  was  advised 
by  his  friends  to   go  into  Italy,  to   implore   in 
person   the   clemency   of   the   pontiff,  and    to 
procure  his   absolution  at  any  rate,  before  tiie 
meeting  of  th^  diet  at  Augsbuvgh.     To    this 
degrading  advice  Henry  yielded,  and  with  his 
wife  and   infant   son,  after  sustaining  uncom- 
mon hardships  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps  amidst 
the    rigours    of   an    extremely    severe    winter, 
arrivetl  in  Italy.     He  was  there  speedily  attendt^d 
by  the  counts  and  bishops  of  Lombardy,   who 
encouraged  him  to  revenge  the  treatment  which 
fce  had  received  from  the  pope,  and  offered   to 
assist  him  with  men  as  well  as  money.     In  tlje 
mean   time    Gregory  had  procetde^l  as   far    -45 
Lombardy  in  his  way   to   Augsburg,  attended 
by  the  countess  Mathilda,  whose  close  iutima<;y 
with    Gregory   afforded   too   much    reason   fpr 
propagating  many   scandalous  reports.     Upwj 
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hearitjp;  of  the  king's  arrlv.J,  and  of  tlie  recep- 
tion which  he  liaJ  met  witli  from  his  Italian 
subjects,  the  pope  retired,  by  the  advice  of 
Mathilda,  to  the  strong  hold  of,  Canosa,  in  th^ 
diocese  of  Reggio,  which  belonged  to  hei', 
where  he  was  guarded  by  her  troops.  While 
Gregory  continued  in  tiiis  fortress,  many  Ger- 
man bishops,  as  well  as  laymen,  who  had  been 
excommunicated  for  takihg  part  with  the  king, 
ropiircd  to  him  barefooted,  clothed  in  hair- 
cloth, to  pray  for  absolution  and  forgiveness, 
which  they  did  not  obt.iin  without  submitting 
to  severe  penance  and  mortification.  The 
pontifFalao  soon  enjoyed  the  malignant  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  king  added  to  the  number  of  his 
humiliated  suppliants.  For  Henry,  instead  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which 
the  Italian  lords  had  assembled  to  assist  him  in 
revenging  his  injuries  on  the  pope,  went  with 
a  small  retinue  to  a  place  in  tiie  vicinity  of 
Canosa,  and  from  thence  sent  deputies  to  Gre- 
gory, to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival  in  Italy  ; 
and  also  humbly  to  implore  his  holiness's 
absolution,  declaring  his  willingness  to  keep  his 
crown  or  resign  it,  a5  he  should  by  him  be 
found  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  cliarge.     After  mncli  diiTitu'.ty  the  pope  was 

Erevailed  upon  to  admit  the  king  to  his  presence; 
ut  not  before  lie  had  passed  through  a  scene 
of  humiliation,  which  displayed  as  much  mean- 
ness on  his  p^irt,  as  it  did  liardlicartedness, 
pride,  and  unmanly  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the 
pontiff.  For  upon  Henry's  arrival  at  the  outer 
^jlte  of  the  fortress,  he  was  told  by  the  guards 
that  he  must  dismiss  all  his  attendants,  and 
enter  alone.  At  the  next  gate  lie  was  reqliired 
to  divest  himself  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
to  put  on  a  coarse  woollen  tunic-,  in  which  dress, 
and  barefooted,  he  was  suiTertd  to  stand  for 
three  whole  days  at  a  third  g.itc,  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  fasting  from  morning 
till  night,  and  imploring  the  mercy  of  Gedand 
the  pope.  At  lengtii,  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  were  witli  Gregory,  greatly  affected  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  king,  began  to  complain  of  the 
unparalleled  severity  of  the  pope,  which  they 
justly  said  was  more  becoming  a  tyrant  than 
an  apostolical  father  or  judge.  These  com- 
plaints the  countess  Mathilda  freely  reported 
to  the  pope  ;  when  he  thought  proper  to  consent 
that  the  king  should  be  admitted  to  him  on  the 
fourth  day.  At  that  meeting  between  Gregory 
and  Henry,  the  lordly  pontiff  with  much  diffi- 
culty granted  the  king  absolution,  after  he  had 
subscribed  to  very  degrading  terms,  and  among 
stiiers  that  he  would  submit  to  the  judgment 
.  ■which  the  pope,  at  a  time  and  place  appohited. 


should  give  upon  the  accusations   ai.idc  agiins: 
him  \  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  not 
assume  the  title  of  king,  or  wear  the  ornaments 
or  exercise  the  functions  of  rovaltv.     When  the 
Lombard    lords  heard  of  the  treatment  which 
the    king  had   m.^t    with,    and  his  opprobrious 
convention,  they  were  highly  incensed  not  only 
against    tlic    pope,  but    against   Henry,  whom 
they  accused  of  cowardice    and   treachery,  in 
forsaking    his    best    friends,    and    submitting 
meanly  to  b?g  absolution  of  a  man  whom  they, 
were   determined  no  longer  to  acknowledge  as 
their   spiritual   head.      They   would  even  have 
proceeded  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  his  son, 
yet  an   infant,  on  the  throne,    had  he  not  ap- 
peased their  resentment  by  breaking  his  conven- 
tion with  tlie  pope,  resuming  his  title  and  other 
marks  of  royalty  which  he  had  hid  down,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  their  forces  to 
support  his  injured  rights,  and  check  the  pope's 
immoderate  ambition.     When  the  coiifederate 
German  princes  heard  of  this  chan~e  of  conduct 
in  Henry,  they  assembled  at  Forcheim,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year   1077,   ami   elected  Ro- 
doJph,  duiie  of  Suabia,  king   in  hts  place.     In 
the  moan  time  Gregory,  sensible  that  the  forces 
of  Mathilda   alone    would  net   enable  him    to 
make  head  against  those  of  the  king  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  left  Canosa,  and  returned  to 
Rome;    whence    he    afterwards    undertook   a 
journey   into   Apulia,  where  he  entered  into  a 
treaty    with  Robert    Guiscard,  and   the   other 
Norman  chiefs,   whom  he  engaged  to  defend 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see.     With  the 
assistance  of  his  new  allies,  and  the  troops  of 
Mathilda,  the  pontiff  was   enabled  successfully 
to  maintain  his  cause  in  Italy  against  the  Lom- 
bards, while  Henry  was  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Gern-.any  against  Rodolph,  and  the  confederate 
princes.     In  the  years  1078  and  1079,  Grcg^)ry 
held  councils  at  Rome,  in  which  scver.d^bishops 
were  excommunicated  and  deposed,    for   sup- 
porting  the  cause   of  Henry,  and    Bcrenger's 
opinion   relating   to    the    Eucharist   was   con- 
demned, as  vve  have  already  noticed  in  the  Life 
of  that  celebrated  man.     In  the  mean  time  the 
war  was   proceeding   between  Henry    and   the 
confederates  in  Germany,  with  various  success; 
until  the    latter  having   gained    an    important 
victory,  Gregory,  in  a  council   held  at   Rome 
in  1080,  excommunicated  anew  the  vanquished 
prince,     and    sending    a    crown    to    Rodolph, 
declared    him    the   lawful    king    of   Germany. 
Henry,  however,  was  soon  in  a  capacity  again 
to  take   the  field  with   a  powerful   army,  and . 
having  gained  several  advantages  over  his  rival, 
resolved   that   the  new  insult. which  the  pope 
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had  passed  upon  him  should  not  go  unpunish- 
ed. Accordingly  he  summoned  a  council  of 
German  bishops  to  meet  at  Mentz,  who  ad- 
journed their  sessions  to  Brixen,  in  the  Tirol, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  Italian 
bishops,  and  German  and  Italian  pr'uices.  In 
this  council  Gregory  was  accuocd  of  over- 
setting the  hierarchy,  and  making  himself  sole 
monarch  of  tlic  church ;  encouraging  sedition 
and  rebellion  ;  persecuting,  excommunicating, 
and  deposing  a  peaceable  king,  and  placing  a 
rebel  on  the  tlirone.  For  these  crimes  they 
unanimously  decreed  that  he  should  be  deposed, 
and  another  chosen  in  his  room  ;  and  they  were 
equally  unanimous  in  electing  Guibert  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  to  that  dignity,  who  on  his 
subsequent  consecration  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment III. 

This  election  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
an  event  which  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to 
the  affairs  of  Henry,  and  threw  the  Romans, 
and  such  of  the  Italians  who  adhered  to  Gre- 
gory, into  no  little  consternation.  This  was 
the  entire  defeat  of  Rodolph,  in  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  usurper  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  soon  died  at 
Mersberg.  But  Gregory  remained  unshaken 
even  by  this  disastrous  event,  and  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  measures  at  all  hazards.  With 
this  resolution  he  wrote  to  his  adherents  in  Ger- 
many, exhorting  them  to  continue  firm  in  their 
attachment  to  the  apostolic  sec,  and  to  proceed, 
after  they  had  deliberately  fixed  upon  a  proper 
person,  to  the  election  of  a  new  king  ;  while  he 
also  applied  to  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, to  remind  them  of  their  engagements, 
and  to  claim  their  assistance  if  it  should  be 
wanted.  From  the  answers  \\  hich  he  received 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  king,  and,  assembling  a  council  at 
Rome  in  the  year  io8i,  again  excommunicated 
Henry  and  his  adherents.  In  the  same  council 
lie  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tioji  and  anathema  against  Guibert,  and  such  as 
received  or  owned  him  as  pope.  Henry's  vic- 
tory over  Rodolph,  iiowever,  enabled  liim  to 
change  his  scene  of  action,  and  to  marcli  to 
Italy,  to  revenge  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  Gregory,  whose  subjugation  he 
imagined  would  cfFectually  contribute  to  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Germany.  He  was  join- 
ed, upon  his  entering  Italy,  by,  most  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes,  no  less  provoked  against  the  pon- 
titF  than  the  king  himself  was,  as  they  saw  a 
war  kindled  by  his  wild  ambition  and  obstinacy, 
in  the  bowels  of  their  country.  He  met  with 
no  opposition  till  he  approached  Rome,  when 


the  countess  ^.Tathilda,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army,  offered  him  battle.  Henry  proved 
conqueror,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  resolute  defence  made  by  the  garrison,  Le 
was  twice  obliged  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit his  forces  ;  but  in  a  third  attempt  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  year  1084,  when  Gregory  retired  for 
safety  to  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
the  next  day  after  his  entrance  the  king  caused 
Guibert  to  be  enthroned  in  the  papal  chair,  and 
consecrated  ;  after  which  he  received  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  the  hands  of  the  new  pontiff, 
and  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Romans. 
Henry  now  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  hoped  speedily  to  have  his  grand 
enemy  in  his  power  ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
through  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard,  whom 
Gregory  had  created  duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. 'I'hat  prince,  finding  that  the  pope  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  collected  a  nu- 
merous army,  with  which  he  marched  expedi- 
tiously into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At 
his  approach  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  towards  Lombardy,  and  Robert,  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance  from  the  Romans,  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  and  carried  Gregory  in 
triumph  to  the  Lateran  palace.  But  by  this  time 
the  Romans  were  so  incensed  against  the  pope, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of  the  many 
calamities  which  they  suffered,  th.'.t  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  his  safety  at  Rome, 
and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  place  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  duke  Robert  at  Salerno. 
In  that  place  he  died,  in  IC85,  having  held  the 
see  of  Rome  a  little  more  than  twelve  years,  and 
leaving  Europe  involved  in  complicated  calami- 
ties to  which  his  m  icked  ambition  gave  rise. 
His  character  is  sufficiently  developed  in  the 
features  wliieh  wc  have  already  described,  and 
the  uniform  tendency  of  all  the  grand  measures 
of  his  pontificate.  He  was  the  first  pope  who 
claimed  the  power  of  deposing  princes,  and  ab- 
solving subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
He  also  laid  claim  to  most  of  the  kingdoms  and 
states  of  Europe,  and  by  the  boldness  of  his 
pretensions,  and  his  menaces  of  exercising  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  terrified  many  of  tlieir 
sovereigns  and  rulers  into  acknowledgments  of 
their  being  feudatories  and  vassals  of  the  apos- 
tolic see.  We  shall  mention  some  instances  of 
this  nature,  which  we  have  reserved  for  this 
place  in  order  not  to  in.terrupt  the  thread  of  the 
preceding  narrative.  The  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
he  pretended,  had  from  time  immemorial  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  church  -,  and  when  the 
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count  dc  Ronc'i  applied  to  him  for  permission  to 
retain  the  lands  he  might  conquer  from  the  Sa- 
racens, Gregory  granted  his  prayer,  on  condi- 
tion  that  he  should  hold   them  in  the  name   of 
St.  Peter  ;  observ'ing,  that  he  "  had  rather  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels, 
than  that  Christians  should  possess  them,  who 
might  refuse  to  do  homage   to  the  holy  see." 
From  the  kings  and  princes  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon  he  also  demanded  tribute,  as  tlieir  sove- 
reign lord  ;  which  they  were  mean   enough  to 
pay.     As  to  France,  Gregory  ordered  his  le- 
gates to  exact  die  sum  of  a  penny  a  year  from 
every  house  in  that  kingdom,  in  token  of  their 
subjection  to  St.  Peter  and  his  see.     The  right 
to  tliis  tribute  he  pretended  to  found  on  a  sta- 
tute of  Charlemagne,  which  he  said  was  lodged 
in  the  arclilves  of  St.  Peter ;  but  as  such  a  sta- 
tute is  to  be  found  no-where  else,  it  is  univers- 
ally looked  upon  as  a   forgery.     It  appears  to 
have   answered    Gregory's   purpose,  however, 
and  to  have  placed  this  kingdom  among  his  tri- 
butaries.   He  sent  a  legate  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, king  of  England,  to  complain  of  a  neg- 
lect which  had  taken  place  in  the  payment  of 
the  money  which  was  yearly  sent  to  Rome,  un- 
der the  name  of  Peter- pence,  and   to  require 
the  king  to   take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.     The  king  promised  in  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  that  more  regularity  should  be  ob- 
served in  remitting  the  money  to  Rome  ;  "  but 
as  to  the  oath,"  said  he,  "  I  neither  have  nor 
will  take  it,  because  I  have  never  promised  it, 
nor  do  I  ever  find  that  it  was  taken  by  any  of 
my  predecessors  to  yours."     This  resolute  an- 
swer the  pope  highly  resented,  and  threatened 
that  he  should  be  made  sensible  that  he  had  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  St.  Peter ;  but  as  William 
remained   unmoved   by   his  menaces,  knowing 
the   bold  spirit  of  the  man,  Gregory   did   not 
venture  to  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with  him. 
Solomon  king   of  Hungary  he  arrogantly   re- 
primanded, for  having  dared  to  accept  the  in- 
vestiture of  his  realm  from  the  emperor;  and 
upon  his  being    driven  from  his  throne  by  his 
cousin   Geisa,  acknowledged    the  usurper,   be- 
cause he  consented  to  hold  his  dignity  as  a  fief 
of  the    Roman  see.     Ladislaus,    Geisa's   suc- 
cessor, was   obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  Ini- 
miliation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
which  he  knew  the  pope  would  raise  and  foment 
among  his  subjects,  if  he  attemptrd  to  resist  the 
ap«stoii(   yoke.    'Ihe  tvi-o  inlands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  Gregory  cbinicd  as  a  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter;   and  by  lUicaiciiing  the  magistrates  with 
invasions    from    the  Normans,  Tuscans,    l.om- 
b.iriis,    and  c\en    some   ultramontane   prjnces, 
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who,  he  said,  offered  to  yield  one  half  of  those 
countries   to  him,  and  to   pay  hrmage  for  the 
other,  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  acknow- 
ledge his   sovereignty.     He  claimed  the  power 
of  setting  up,  as  well  as  deposing,  kings  -,  and  in 
order  to  subject  Dalmatia  to  his  see,  conferred 
the  title  of  king  upon  Demetrius,  duke  of  that 
country,  upon  his  taking  an  oath  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  on  all   occasions   to  behave   as  a 
faithful  vassal  of  St.  Peter.     He  even  pretended 
to  extend  his  jurisdiction  to  Russia  ;    and  when 
the  son  of  the  czar  Demetrius  came  to  Rome, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  he  made  him 
partner  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  requir- 
ing him,  on  that  occasion,  to   take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  pope  and  his  successors.     "  Your 
son,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Demetrius,  "  has 
been  with  me,  requesting  that  I  would  make 
over  your  kingdom  to  him,  in  the  name  of  St. 
Peter.     His  petition  appeared  just,  and  I  grant- 
ed it."    As  the  Poles  had  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  sent  a  yearly  present  in  money  to  St. 
Peter,  in  testimony  of  their  zeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  catholic  faith,  Gregory  exacted  this 
from  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, as  sovereign  lords  of  the  country  •,  and 
the  dread  which  that  nation  entertained  of  the 
apostolic  thunders  led  them  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ignominious  claim.     To  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  he  sent  haughty  admo- 
nitory letters,  and  orders   for  the  government 
of  their  political  conduct  in  the  style  of  a  sove- 
reign to  his  vassals,  as  well  as  legates  to  regu- 
late the  ecclesiastical   affairs  of  their  countries, 
and  to   teach  them  how   they  ought  to  demean 
themselves  towards  the  holy  see.     In  Italy,  the 
Normans,  masters  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Si- 
cily, and  the  dukes  of  i3eiievento,  Capua,  and 
Aversa,  and  almost  all  the  other  princes,  the 
country  being  divided  into  several  small  inde- 
pendent principalities,  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge  themselves  vassals  of  the   pope,  and  tt) 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  in   order  to  prevent 
their  dominions   from   being   invaded  by  their 
more    powerful    neighbours,    whom     Gregory 
never   failed,    wiicncver    occasions  oifcred,    to 
excite  against   them,  till  he  had  brought  them 
into   subjection  to   him   and   his  see.      He  also 
exerciseil  tlie  same  supreme,  unlimited,  uncon- 
troulablc  authority  over  bishops,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the   cliureh,   in    spiritual    matters.      In 
Spain,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  all  other 
countries   but   England,    he   reigned  with   de- 
spotic authority.    lUu  William  would  not  sufPer 
any  of  the  English,  nor  indeed  of  his  Nornuii 
bisliops,  to  submit  to  his  commands,  or   to  go 
to  Rome  wlien  summoned  thither  by  the  pope, 
3  ^ 
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either  to  receive  their  palls,  or  to  assist  at  his 
councils.     And  Gregory,  who  was  unwilling 
to  exasperate  that  monarch,  thought  it  prudent 
to  suffer  the  N®rman  and  English  bishops  to  en- 
joy their  ancient  privileges,  and  former  liberty, 
while  all  the  bishops  around  them  were  forced, 
through  the  bigotry,  neglect,  or  incapacity  of 
their  princes,  to  submit  to  the  pope's  usurpa- 
tions.    We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  that 
Gregor/,  in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate, 
animated  and  inflamed  by  the  complaints  whicli 
the  Asiatic  Christians  made  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Saracens,  had  formed  the  romantic  design 
of  undertaking  in  person  a  holy  war  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Eastern  church;  and  that  it  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Michael  Ducas, 
emperor  of  the  East,  that  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  were  preparing  to  follow  him  as  their 
leader  to  the  very  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.     His 
quarrel  with  Henry  IV.,  however,  and  other 
unforeseen  occurrences,    obliged    him   to   lay 
aside   that   projected   expedition.      As  to    the 
writings  of  this  pope,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  "  Letters"  have  reached  our  time,  which 
are  divided  into  nine  books,  and  part  of  another, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  tenth   volume  of  the 
"  Collect.  Concil."     He  is  also  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the   author  of  "  A  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms," 
which  some  writers  have  improperly  ascribed  to 
Gregory  The  Great ;  and  of  "  A  Commentary 
upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"  which  is  said 
to  be  preserved  in   MS.   in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth.     Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II. 
sub  sac.    Hi/deb.      Platitia.     Dupin.      Moreri. 
Bower.  Mcih.   Hist.  Eccl.  sttc.  xi.  par.  2. — M. 
GREGORY  VIIL,  pope,  originally  known 
by  the  name  of  Albert  de  M.va,  was  a  native  of 
Benevento,  and  created  cardinal  by  pope  Adrian 
IV.,  in  the  year    IJ55.     Pope   Alexander  III. 
appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  sent  him  his  legate  into  Spain,  and  in  the 
year  1 1  72  into  Normandy,  where   he   absolved 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,   from  the  censures 
which  he  had  incurred  by  being   supposed  in 
some  degree  accessory  to  the  death  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  but  not  before  that  monarch  had  sub- 
mitted   to  a    severe   and  disgraceful  penance. 
Upon  the  death  of  Urban  III.,  in  1187,  cardi- 
nal Albert  was  unanimously  chosen  his  succes- 
sor, when  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII. 
A  short  time  before  his  election  inteUigence  had 
arrived  at   Rome  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  brave  and  victorious  Saladin  over  the  Christ- 
ians in  the  East,  and  his  capture  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.      No   sooner,  therefore,  was   Gre- 
gory consecrated,  than  he  wrote  a  long  and  pa- 


thetic letter  to  all  the  Cliristians  in  the  West, 
exhorting  them  to  contribute  all  in  their  power 
to  the  relief  of  their  distressed  brethren,  and  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  city.  He  also  enjoined 
a  five-years'  fast,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger 
of  Heaven,  by  abstaining  from  meat  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  as  well  as  Fridays, 
throughout  the  year.  As  the  Genoese  and  the 
Pisans  were  at  this  time  very  powerful  at  sea, 
but  at  war  with  each  other,  the  pope  repaired 
to  Pisa,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  two 
states,  and  to  persuade  them  to  join  against  the 
common  enemy.  His  labours  were  on  the  point 
of  proving  successful,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  died,  after  a  pontificate  of  not 
quite  two  months.  He  is  praised  for  his  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  humane  disposition,  and  ex- 
emplary manners.  Three  of  his  "  Letters" 
are  extant  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Collect, 
Concil." 

There  was  another  pope,  or  antipope,  who 
took  the  same  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Limousin,  named  Maurice 
Bourdin,  and  was  taken  with  Bernard  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  into  Spain,  in  the  year  1095, 
who  made  him  his  archdeacon  ;  from  which  si- 
tuation he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Coimbra,  in  Portugal.  In  the  year  1 1  lo  he 
was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Braga. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  Rome,  in  order  to 
bring  to  an  issue  some  disputes  between  him- 
self and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  sees,  pope 
Paschal  III.,  who  had  confidence  in  his  abilities 
and  address,  sent  him  in  the  capacity  of  his 
legate,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  During  his  stay  with  that  prince  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  crown  him  emperor, 
without  the  leave  of  the  pope  ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  excommunicated,  as  a  Taitor  and 
rebel  to  the  apostolic  see.  In  our  Life  of  Gela- 
sius  II.  we  have  given  the  particulars  of  his  ele- 
vation by  the  emperor  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  of  the  subsequent  events  till  Gelasius  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  into  France.  From  that 
period  Bourdin's  party  appears  to  have  beea 
predominant  at  Rome,  until  die  arrival  of  pope 
Callixtus  II.  in  Italy,  whose  reception  in  every 
place  alarmed  Bourdin,  and  induced  him  to  re- 
tire to  Sutri,  where  the  Imperialists  were 
stronger  than  in  the  capital.  He  was  soon  he- 
sieged  at  Sutri,  by  the  Normans,  whom  Callix- 
tus had  engaged  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  being 
delivered  into  their  hands,  was  treated  by  them 
with  barbarous  and  unfeeling  cruelty.  For  car- 
rying him  with  them  to  Rome,  they  placed  him 
on  tlic  back  of  a  camel,  with  his  face  turned  tc 
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tlie  tail,  which  they  made  him  hold  iiisteail  of 
a  bridle,  put  a  bloody  sheep-skin  over  his  shoul- 
ders, to  Represent  him  as  pope  in  his  scarlet 
mantle,  and  conducted  him  in  tliis  manner, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace,  into  Rome. 
Afterwards  he  was  immured  for  some  time  in  a 
cell  in  the  rionnsterv  of  Cava,  near  Salerno ; 
whence  he  was  removed,  first  to  a  strong  castle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  St.  Ger- 
mano,  and  then  to  the  castle  of  Fumo,  near 
Alatri,  where  he  died.  He  was  decked  with  the 
papal  honours  nearly  three  years.  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  11.  sub  sac.  ll^'ald.  Platina.  Aloreri. 
Bower.— ^\. 

GREGORY  IX.,  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Ugoiin,  was  a  descendant  from  the  counts 
of  Segni,  and  born  at  Anagni,  in  Campania. 
In  the  year  1198,  he  was  created  cardinal  bi- 
sliop  of  Ostia,  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  to  whom 
he  was  nephew,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
on  dilfcrcnt  legations  to  Germany  anif  else- 
where, chiefly  to  preach  up  the  virtue  of  en- 
gaging in  the  crusades.  Upon  the  death  of 
Honorius  III.,  in  1227,  cardinal  Ugolln  was 
elected  pope,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  Immediately  after  his  consecration 
he  notified  his  election  by  circulatory  letters  to 
all  the  western  bishops,  and  commanded  them 
to  exert  their  autliority,  and  oblige  such  as  had 
taken  the  cross  to  set  out  without  delay  to  the 
Holy  Land.  At  tlie  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  exhorting  him  to  fulfil 
die  solemn  promises  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  to  embark  with  a  sufficient  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  ;  adding  me- 
naces, tliat  if  the  emperor,  under  any  pre- 
tences, should  decline  that  undertaking,  he 
would  exert  the  power  which  Heaven  had  put 
into  his  hands,  and  proceed  against  him  as 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  vows.  Frederic  was 
not  long  before  he  collected  a  numerous  body 
of  German  crusaders,  with  whom  he  embarked 
at  Brundusium  ;  but  on  the  third  day  after  his 
departure  he  returned,  alleging  that  the  ill 
state  of  his  health  unfitted  him  for  immediately 
prosecuting  his  voyage.  No  sooner  was  the 
pope  informed  of  the  emperor's  return,  than  he 
convened  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  were 
then  at  Anagni,  and  without  deigning  to  en- 
quire whether  the  emperor  was  really  or  pre- 
tendedly  indisposed,  denounctd  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him.  In  the  mean 
lime  Frederic,  who  h.»d  repaired  to  the  bath,s  of 
Puzzuolo,  dispatched  some  noblemen  of  high 
rank  to  the  pope,  rctiucsting  tliat  ho  would  re- 
voke, or  at  least  suspend,  his  sentence,  as  the 
emperor  was  firmly  determined  to   put  to  sea 


again  when  he  had  rccinjitcd  his  strength.  The 
haughty  pontiff,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
any  thing  that  was  advanced  in  his  vindication, 
but  on  his  return  to  Rome  assembled  all  the  car- 
dinals and  bishops  in  that  city,  in  whose  pre- 
sence he  excommunicated  the  emperor  anew. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  sent  copies  of  the 
sentence  to  all  the  christian  princes,  accompa- 
nied wltli  letters  filled  with  invectives  against 
Frederic,  which,  as  well  as  the  sentence,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  most  outrageous  and  indecent 
language.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  emperor 
wrote  letters  to  most  of  the  christian  princes, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  reasons  for  his 
delay  were  solid  and  just,  and  accused  the  pope 
of  pride,  ambition,  tyranny,  and  other  crimes. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in 
his  dominions  to  perform  divine  service  as  usual, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  papal  Inter- 
dict. ^Vhen  Gregory  was  Informed  of  the  steps 
which  the  emperor  had  taken,  he  was  provoked 
to  fury,  and  was  preparing  to  excommunicate 
hhn  a  third  time,  with  still  more  solemnity, 
when  several  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  emperor,  and  the  po- 
pulace of  their  party,  broke  out  into  an  Insur- 
rection, which  proved  so  formidable  that  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  retire  to 
Viterbo,  whence  afterwards  he  removed  to  Pe- 
rugia. At  length  the  emperor  embarked  for 
Palestine,  on  which  occasion  the  pope's  con- 
duct was  such  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  execrat- 
ed. Because  that  prince  had  not  humbly  sued 
for  absolution  before  his  departure,  thinking  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  him  unjust  and 
null,  Gregory,  notwithstanding  the  great  zeal 
which  he  affected  for  rescuing  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels,  shewed  tliat  he 
entertained  no  scruples  about  sacrificing  even 
that  object,  in  order  to  gratify  his  resentment, 
pride,  and  ambition.  In  the  Life  of  Frederic 
we  have  seen  how  the  pope  made  use  of  all  his 
influence  with  the  commanders  of  the  military 
orders,  to  render  his  expedition  fruitless ;  and 
what  advantages  he  took  of  the  emperor's  ab- 
sence in  the  East,  to  excite  civil  wars  in  his  Ita- 
lian dominions,  anil  to  subjugate  them  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  its  allies.  After  the 
emperor  had  by  treaty  secured  possession  of  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  and  was  preparing  for  his  co- 
ronation there  by  the  patriarch,  he  found  that 
the  prelate  had  been  terrified  by  the  papal  emis- 
saries from  taking  any  part  in  that  ceremony, 
and  had  also  laid  the  city,  and  the  church  of  the 
sepulchre,  under  an  interdict,  that  no  divine  ser- 
vice might  be  performed  in  them  during  Frf- 
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deric's  stay  there.  And  even  tlie  German  bi- 
shops who  attended  the  emperor  partook  so 
much  in  the  patriarch's  alarms,  that  they  re- 
fused to  perform  any  religious  function,  or  even 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  ;  so  that  Frede- 
ric was  obliged  to  take  the  crown  from  the 
altar,  and  place  it  upon  his  head  with  his  own 
hands. 

Upon  the  emperor's  return  to  Italy  hi  1229, 
and  sending   to  the  pope   for  absolution,  as  he 
had  performed  his  vow,  Gregory,  provoked  at 
his  having  made  peace  with  the  Injiidels  on  any 
terms,    excommunicated   him   anew ;  absolved 
his  subjects  from  tlicir  allegiance ;  and  forbad 
them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknow- 
ledge or  obey  him  as  emperor.     Frederic,  how- 
ever, was  not  tardy  in  inflicting  vengeance  for 
this   new   insult :    for,    assembling    numerous 
forces,  he  quickly  recovered  those  parts  of  his 
dominions   which   the   pope  had  seized  during 
his  absence,  and  entering  into  the  territories  of 
the  church,  destroyed  all  before  him  with  fire 
and  sword.     The  emperor  was  now  become  so 
formidable,  that  the  pontiff  began  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  to  himself  ;  and  upon  new 
Imperial  ambassadors  arriving  at  Rome  in  1230, 
to  propose  an   accommodation,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  abate  of  liis  insolence,  and-  to  agree  to 
terms,  upon  which  the  emperor  received  absolu- 
tion.    In  the  following  year,  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake, which   is  said   to  have  lasted  a  whole 
month,  having  thrown  down  many  buildings  at 
Rome  and  in  its   environs,  the  pope  retired  to 
Rieti,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to 
his  capital  before  the  year   1237,  during  which 
interval  nothing  occurred  which  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.     In  the  y..-ar  1238  a  new  rup- 
ture took   place  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  originating  in  the  latter's  offering  his  me- 
diation to  save  from  punishment  some  rebelli- 
ous subjects,  whom  Frederic  was  pursuing  with 
his  troops,  and  was  likely   soon  to  reduce  to 
complete  submission.     In  a  letter  to  the  pontiff, 
after  expressing  his   astonishment  at  his  holi- 
ness's   interference   between   rebels    and  their 
justly  offended  sovereign,  the  emperor  declared 
that  he  should  not  lay  down   his   arms,  till  he 
had  brought  them  to  comply  with  such  terms  as 
he  should  think  proper  to  prescribe.    The  pope, 
finding  his   pride  offended  with  this   answer, 
waited  only  for  a  pretence  again  to  involve  all 
Italy  in  the  horrors  of  war.     Such  a  pretence 
soon  offered,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's 
sending  his  natural  son  Entius  to  recover  the 
island  of  Sardinia,    which   he  maintained  had 
formerly  belonged  to   the  empire.     Upon  this 
the  pope  wrote  to  Frederic,  pretending  that  the 


greater  part  of  that   island  belonged    to    the 
church ;  liaughtily  ordering   him   to  recal  En- 
tius ;  and  threatening  both  with  excommunica- 
tion, if  thty  gave   any  farther  trouble   to   the 
vassals  of  the  apostolic  see.     Many  letters  pass- 
ed between  Gregory  and  Frederic  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but   as  the  latter  could   not  be  prevailed 
upon,  either   by  exhortations   or   menaces,  to 
yield,  but  on  the  contrary  created  his  son  king 
of  Sardinia,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  the  pope 
resolved  to  proceed  against   him  as  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  church,  and  usurper  of  the  in- 
heritance of  St.  Peter.     Accordingly,  he  thun- 
dered   out    a    sentence    of    excommunication 
against  him,   with  great  solemnity,    absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
forbidding  them  to  obey  him  any  longer  as  their 
sovereign.    The  emperor  now  found,  that  it  was 
impossible  any  longer,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
his  independence  and  honour,  to  keep  any  mea- 
sures  with  the  ambitious   and  headstrong  pon- 
tiff.    He   therefore   mustered   his    forces,  and 
marched  against  Rome  ;  which  he  found  him- 
self incapable  of  subduing,  owing  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens,  great  numbers  of  whom 
were  prevailed  upon  by  the  pope's  promise  of  a 
plenary  indulgence,  and  the  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins,  to  take  the  cross,  and  to  light  boldly 
for  the  pretended  rights  of  St.  Peter  and  his  see. 
The  emperor,  however,    reduced  many  other 
important  places  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.     Gregory  had  appointed  a  ge- 
neral council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  year  1241, 
and  had  sent  legates  with    letters  to    all   the 
christian  princes,  entreating  them  to  oblige  the 
prelates  in  their  respective  kingdoms  to  repair  to 
it.   At  first  Frederic  had  consented  to  the  hold- 
ing of  that  council,  and  promised  not  to  molest 
the  bishops  who  might  come  to  attend  it.     But 
afterwards  finding  that  the  pope  was  resolutely 
bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  intended,  by  obtaining 
the  general  council's   confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  to  arm  the  whole 
christian  world  against  him,  he  revoked  his  pro- 
mise of  granting   the  bishops  a   safe  conduct. 
At  the   same   time  he  published  a  declaration 
throughout  the  empire,  and   sent  copies  of  it 
into    France,    England,    Scotland,    and    most 
other  kingdoms  ;  in    which  he  stated  that  he 
coidd  not  suffer  a  council  to  be  held  at  which  a 
public  enemy  to  the  empire  was  to  preside ;  and 
that  he  should  consider  all  persons  as  enemies 
of  the  empire  wJio  should  assist,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  deputies,  at  such  an  assembly. 
But    notwithstanding    this     declaration,    great 
numbers  of  bishops  from  the  above-mentioned 
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klni^doms  assembled  at  Genoa,  whence  the  Ge- 
noese, who  were  in  alliance  with  the  pope,  had 
undertaken  to  convey  thjm  on  board  their  fleet 
to  Rome.    But  the  emperor  found  means  to  tlis- 
conccrt  that  project :  lor,  by  engajjing   his  son 
Entius,  and   the  Pisans,  who   were   steady    in 
their  attachment  to  him,  to  unite  their  fleets, 
he  obtained  a  marliime  force  superior  to  that  of 
the  Genoese,  which   the  confederates  attacked, 
and  entirely  destroyed  or   captured.     Two  car- 
dinals, and  a  vast  number  of  bishops,  with  all 
their  treasures,    thus  fell   into   the   emperor's 
hands,  and  the  reverend  fathers  were  sent  to 
Naples,  where  they  were  committed  to  close 
confinement.      This  disappointment,   together 
with  the  approach  of  the  emperor  with  his  vic- 
torious army,  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  morti- 
fied, and  now  despairing  pontiff,  that  he   was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  to  which  he  fell 
a  victim  in  a  few  days.     He  had  presided  over 
the  Roman  church  nearly  fourteen  years  and  a 
half,  which  were  distinguished  by   the  calami- 
ties  in  which  Italy  was  involved,  chiefly  owing 
to   his  immoderate  ambition,    injuitice,   arro- 
gance, and  obstinacy.     Many  of  his  '•  Letters" 
are  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
"  Collect.  Concil.,"  and  Waddingus's  "  Aninl. 
Minor."  ad  an.  1228,  &c.      1  hey  are  wriiten 
with  more  spirit,  and  in  a  better  style,  than  those 
of  any  other  of  the  popes  about  that  age.   Some 
fragments  of  his  "  Decretal   Letters,"  art  in- 
serted in  the  five  books  of  "  Decretals,"  col- 
lected under  hi'  inspection  by  Raymond  de  I'en- 
nafort,  which   were  ordered  by  Gregory  to   be 
alone  read  in  the  schools,  and  quoted  on  trials. 
Caves    Hitt.  Lit.  vol.  11.  sub  sac.   Srhol.    tLu- 
na.      Dupin.     Morcri.      Bowtr.      Moih.  Hist. 
Eccl.  sac.  xiii.  pur.  I.  cinj  2. — M. 

GRtGORY  X.,  pope,  whose  name  was 
Theald,  or  The'jbalU,  was  a  descendant  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  Visconti,  and  born  at 
Placentia.  After  being  a  canon  in  the  church 
of  Lyons,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Liege  in  the  year  1250,  and,  taking  the  cross, 
accompanied  Edward  prince  of  Wales  in  his 
expedition  into  Syria.  After  the  death  of 
pope  Clement  lY.  in  1278,  the  Roman  see 
was  vacant  for  nearly  three  years,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  cardinals,  assembled  at  Viterbo, 
who  though  only  fifteen  in  number  could  not 
agree,  each  of  them  aspiring  at  that  dignity,  and 
opposing  the  election  of  any  other.  At  length 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  tired  out  by  their 
delay,  ordered  them  to  be  closely  confined  in 
the  biishop'b  palace,  where  they  subjected  them 
to  many  inconveniences,  and  began  daily  to 
lessen  their  allowance  of  provisions,     Finding 


that  they  should  thus  be  reduced   to  the  neces- 
sity  either  of  starving  or  agreeing,  they  left  the 
election,  by  compromise,  to  six  of  their  number, 
v/ho,  in  1271,  chose  Theobald,   then  with  the 
crusaders    in    the    East.      Immediately    some 
friars  were  dispatched   to    notify    to    hinj   his 
election,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  hasten  to 
Viterbo,  whence   the  cardinals  were  not  to  de- 
part until   his  arrival.     The   friars  found   him 
at   Ptolcmyis,  now   Acre,    waiting    for    an  op- 
portunity of  passing  to   Jerusalem;  but    upon 
receiving  the  decree  of  his  election,  he  resolved 
to  embark  with  all  possible  expediLion  for  Italy. 
Before  his   departure,    however,  he   preached 
to  the  Christians  at  Ptolemais  from  Vs.  cxx.wii. 
v.  5  and  6.      "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
"  let    my   right    hand    forget    her    cunning, 
"  &c. ;"    and  in  his  sermon  assured   them  of 
all    the    assistance    which    he    could    possibly 
procure   for  them.     He  arrived  at  Viterbo  in 
the   beginning    of   the    year    1272,    attended 
by   Charles    king    of  Sicily ;    whence  he   pro- 
ce::ded  to  Rome,,  where  he  was  consecrated,, 
and    took    the    name    of   Gregory  X.     Before 
his    consecration    he    began    to    make    good 
the    promise    which    he    had    made    to    the 
Christians   in  Palestine,  by  writing  to   most  of 
the  christian  states   and  princes,   earnestly  ex- 
horting them  to  send,  without  delay,  supplies 
of  men  and  money  into  the    East,   and  by  way 
of  c-xample   raised  at  his  own  expcnce  a  con- 
•sidcrable   bcdy   of  troops,  and  hired  Venetian, 
galleys    to    convey    them    thiihtr.     After    his 
coiisccraiion,  this  object   was  still  one   of  the 
nearest  to    his    heart  ;    and   with    the  view  of 
promoting  it,  he  resolved  to    attempt  bringing 
about  an   union   between  the  Greek   and  Latin 
churches,  that  tlie  Eastern  and  Wenern  empires 
mi^;ht  be  induced  cordially  to  concur  in  making. 
war  upon  their   common   enemy.      With    this 
design    he    wrote    letters    addressed    to     the 
christian  princes   and    prelates,    signifying    his 
inteniion    of  convening    a  general    council    at. 
Lyo..s,  in  1274,  and  requesting  that  they  would- 
be    ready  to   attend    it   at   the    appointed  time. 
lie  likewise   disp.itclied  four  friars  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  invite  the  emperor  Michael  Palxolo- 
gus  to  meet    it,   with    able   and   well-disposed 
persons,    in   order   to    complete    a    w^ork    so 
necessary    for    the   harmony    and    security    of 
Chribtendom.       In    the     year      1273,     while 
Gregory  was    at  Ot/ieto,   Edward,  who    was 
now  king  of  England,  anived   at   that  city    on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  received' 
by  the  pope  with  all  possible  marks  of  esteem 
and  affection.     On    the   king's  complaining   of 
the  cruel  murder  of   his  cousin  Henry,  son   of 
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the  earl  of  Cornwall,  by  Guido,  and  another 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  who  was  now  dead, 
Guido,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Ir-dy,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  t!ic  pope  within  a  limit- 
ed time.  Upon  his  paying  no  regard  to  this 
summons,  he  was  ii^it  only  excommunicated, 
but  declared  infamous,  witli  all  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation,  and  all  were  anathema- 
tised who  should  receive,  favour,  or  admit  him 
into  their  houses.  Finding  himself  thus  driven, 
like  a  wild  beast,  out  of  all  human  society,  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  the  pope's  travel- 
ling from  Orvieto  to  Florence,  unexpectedly  to 
make  his  appearance  before  him,  stripped  of 
his  garments  to  his  shirt,  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  begging  for  mercy,  and  submitting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  will  of  his  holiness.  Gre- 
gory granted  him  his  life ;  but  delivered  him 
up  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  to  be  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  his  death.  Gregory's  jour- 
ney to  Florence  was  undertaken  with  the  pious 
design  of  producing  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  whose  mutual 
animosity  and  outrages  had  long  kept  that  city 
involved  in  the  utmost  confusion.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties,  that  he  brought  them  to  agree  to  a 
peace;  which,  however,  proved  but  short  lived. 
When  Gregory  found  that  hostilities  had  re- 
commenced between  them,  and  that  his  re- 
monstrances were  no  longer  attended  to,  he 
put  the  whole  city  under  an  interdict,  which 
was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificate.  Not  long  afterwards  he  inter- 
«licted  the  city  of  Milan,  when  he  found  that 
liis  efforts  there  were  ineftectual  to  reconcile 
the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  restore  peace 
to  the  country.  The  next  memorable  act  of 
Gregory  which  we  have  to  notice,  was  his 
sending  threatening  letters  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  electors  of  the  German  empire, 
upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of 
the  Romans  elect ;  in  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self to  set  aside  the  pretensions  of  Alphonsus 
king  of  Castile  to  that  dignity,  though  he  had 
an  equal  number  of  votes  witli  tlie  late  earl, 
and  commanded  them  to  proceed  to  tlie  elec- 
tion of  another  person,  assuring  them,  that  if 
they  did  not  do  it  immediately,  he  would  do  it 
for  them.  These  imperious  letters  produced 
their  intended  effect,  and  Rodolph  count  of 
Hapsburg,  from  whom  the  present  house  of 
Austria  is  descended,  was  unanimously  elected 
king  of  the  Romans.  This  election,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  pretensions  and  re- 
monstrances of  Alphonsus,  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Gregory.     In  the  year  1274  the 


general  cmmcil  which  Gregory  had  summoned 
met  at  i.yons,  .ind  wps  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous of  any  that  ind  evi  r  b  en  held.  The  prin- 
cipal points  which  i-ccupied  its  attention  were, 
the  procuring  rel'.ci"  for  the  Christians  in  the 
East,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  ^To  the  first  object  Gregory  per- 
suaded the  dignified  ecclesiastics  to  devote  a 
tenth  of  their  income,  for  the  space  of  six  years. 
The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
though  it  proved  of  very  short  continuance,  was 
assented  to  by  ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
Palasologus,  who  were  instructed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  primacy  of  the  Roman  church,  and  to 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  faith  as  worded  by 
the  Latins.  While  the  council  was  sitting,  Gre- 
gory deposed  the  bishop  of  Liege,  on  account  of 
his  irregularities  and  profligacy.  This  council 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  new  regula- 
tions that  were  introduced  into  the  manner  of 
electing  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  particularly  by 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  constitution 
which  provides  that  the  cardinals  shall  be  shut 
up  in  the  conclave,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
pontificate.  After  the  termination  of  the  coun- 
cil the  pope  returned  to  Italy,  having  had  an  in- 
tcr\'iew  at  Lausanne  witli  Rodolph,  who  re- 
stored to  the  apostolic  see  the  province  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But 
Gregory  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Arezao,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1276,  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  after  he  had  held 
the  Roman  see  four  years  and  a  little  more 
than  four  months.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  for 
his  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  milder  spirit  tlian  many  of 
his  predecessors  :  yet  that  he  was  not  indisposed 
to  carry  his  pretensions  to  power  as  far  as  any 
of  them,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  part 
which  he  took  in  relation  to  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans.  Several  of  his  "  Letters" 
are  extant  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Col- 
lect. Concil."  and  Waddingus's  "  Annal.  Mi- 
nor."  ad  an.  1272,  &c.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Schol.  Flatina.  Diipin.  Alo- 
reri.  Bo-wer.  Alosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xiii, 
par.  2. — M. 

GREGORY  XI.,  pope,  wliose  former  name 
was  Pcter-Rogcr,  was  a  native  of  France,  and 
born  at  the  castle  of  MaunMjnt  in  the  Limousin, 
which  belonged  to  his  father,  the  count  de 
Beaufort.  He  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Clement 
VI.,  who  in  1348  created  him  a  cardinal,  before 
he  had  compltttd  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
accumulated  on  him  a  number  of  rich  benefices 
£or  the  support  of  iiis  new  <lignity.     H«  wai 
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macfc   prioif  of  Angers,  archdeacon   of  Sens, 
tleati  of  Bayeux,  and  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Paris.     At  the  time  of  his  preferment  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  he  could  not  have  m;ide  much 
proficiency  in  any  branch  of  literature ;    but  he 
afterwards   applied   himself    closely   to    study, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  learned  Baldi  and 
other  eminent  tutors,  and   became  one  of  the 
ablest  civilians,  canoni^ts,  and   divines,  of   his 
time.     Upon   the  death  of  pope  Urban  V.  he 
was  chosen  his  successor,  and  was  consecrated 
and  crowned  at   Avignon,  w!iich  was  then  the 
seat  of  papal  residence,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  137  i,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  old. 
Soon  after  his  consecration,  he  sent  legates  to 
mediate  a  peac  b'.!twecn  the    kings   of  France 
and  Eiigland,  and  wrote  to  those  princes,  pathe- 
tically  exhorting   them    to  spare  the  blood    of 
their  subjects,  and  to  compose  their  differences 
in  a  christian   and   amicable    manner ;  but   un- 
fortunately without  success.     In  the  same  year 
he  created    twelve   cardinals   at  once ;  and   in 
1372,  upon   the  cession  of  .Sicily  to  l-rcderick 
of  Arragon,  by  Joan  queen  of  Naples,  Gregory 
erected   that   island    into  a   separate    kingdom, 
under  the  name  of  Trinacria,  on  condition  that 
its    kings   should  do  homage    to    liim   and  his 
successors,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  liolding 
their  crown  of  the   apostolic   see.     In  the  year 
1374,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Gregory, 
inviting  him,    with  great  promises  of  obedience 
a'nd  subjection,  to  come  and    reside  with    his 
court  at  Rome.     Gregory  sent  in  return  a  letter 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  of  complying  with  their  request,  and  his 
hope    that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  carry    it 
into  execution.     Afterwards  he  fixed  the  time 
for  his  departure  during  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  ;  but  having  undertaken  to  incdiate 
a    peace    between    the    kings    of    France    and 
England,    he    was    led    to   defer  it   to  a  later 
period.     In  the  mean  time  lie  issued  a  constitu- 
tion, levelled    at   the  growing    abuse   of  iion- 
rosidencc,    by  which   nil  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,    and  heads  of  orders,  were  obliged  to 
reside  at  their   churches,  under  pain   of  being 
excluded  from  all  farther  preferment.      During 
the  year  1374,  the  Florentines,  having  entered 
into  an    alliance    with  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
invaded   the  territories  of  the  church,  makmg 
themselves  masters  of  several  cities,  and  encou- 
raging the  people   to  shake  of?  the  papal  yoke, 
and  resume  their  liberty.     At  thtir  instigation, 
Bologna,  Perugia,  and   several  other   cities   in 
the   pope's    dominions,  openly    revoked.     The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  Italy  be- 
came involved  in    confusion  anU  civil  war,  and 


the  most  dreadful  enormities  were  committed 
both  by  the  confederates  and  insurgents.     Gre- 
gory's remonstrances  with  tliem  proving  fruit- 
less, and  being  treated  with  the  grossest  insults, 
as  well  as  followed  by  renewed  aggressions,  in 
the  year    1376,    he  issued  out  a  terrible    bull 
of  excommunication    against    the  Florentines, 
which,  besides  subjecting   them   to    the   usual 
anathemas,   prohibited,    under  the    penalty    of 
excision  from  the  church,  all  traffic,  commerce, 
or  intercourse  with  any  of  that  state,  in  any  place 
whatsoever  ;  declared  their  estates,  in  all    parts 
of  the  world,  forfeited,  and  the  property  of  iha 
first  who  should  seize  them  ;  and  also  allowed^ 
and  even  exhorted  and  encouraged,  all  to  seize 
on    their    persons,    wherever    found,    and    to 
redui-e  them  to  slavery.      This  bull  had  at  first 
the  effect  only  of  exasperating   tiie    people   of 
Florence,  and    leading  them  to  commit    more 
dreadful   ravages  than   ever;  at  the  same  time 
thit   they  obliged    their   ecclesiastics  regularly 
to  discharge  their  clerical  functions,  on  pain  of 
capital  punishment.     Gregory,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effect  of  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  arms,  and   having  raised  a  body  of  ten 
thousand   men  in    France,  he  sent  them  into 
Italy  under  tlie  command  of  tlie  cardinal  of  the 
twelve   apostles,  who  was  enabled  with    these 
troops    to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  and   incur- 
sions of  the  enemy,  but  Jiad  not  force  sufRcient 
for  die  reduction  of  the  places  which  they  had 
seized.     In    the    mean    time    the    Florentines, 
whose  strength  and  importance  were  founded  on 
their    commerce,    fechng    that    it   was    almost 
entirely  ruined  by  the  effects  of  the  pope's  bull, 
thought    it   prudent   to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
with  the   apostolic    see,  and  employed  for  that 
purpose    the   mediation   of  the    ceiebratcil  iit. 
Catherine,  of  Sienna,  whom  tliey  knew   to  be 
held  in   great  esteem  with   the   pope   for   her 
eminent   sanctity.      At   her  request,   Gregory 
consented  to  an  accommodation,  on  the  Floren- 
tines   giving   satisfaction  to   those   whom   they 
had    injured,  and   yielding    up   the    places    on 
which  they  had  seized  •,  but  as  they  refused  to 
submit  to  these  terms,  all  negoeiation  was  broken 
off,  and  liostilitics  recommeticed  on  both  sides. 
While   Catherine    was   at   Avignon,  a   second 
embassy    arrived  from  Rome  to  tlie  pope,  to 
invite  him  to  remove  to  Italy,  and  to  assure  hitn 
that  his   presence  alone  was  wanting  to   put  a. 
stop  to  the  calamities  of  the   country,  and  to 
restore  the    so    long    wished    for    peace    and 
tranquillity.     'Ihij  invitation  was  strongly  en- 
forced by  Catherine,  whom  he  looked  upon  not 
only  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  prophetess ;  and   her 
intercession    and    visions    proved   decisive    in. 
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determining  him   to  prepare  for  his  departure. 
But  as    he   put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  the 
Romans  dispatched   a  third    embassy  to  him, 
who  were  empowered  to  represent  to  him,  that 
if  he  did  not  come  and  reside  with  his  court  in 
the   city  of  which  he   was  bishop,  they   were 
resolved    to    provide   themselves   with  a  pope 
who  would  j  and  they  therefore  earnestly  en- 
treated him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  by 
that  means  prevent   tlie   scandal   which  would 
certainly  attend  any  farther  delay.     No  means 
of  persuasion  were  left  unattempted  by  the  king 
of  France,  most  of   the   cardinals,  and  all  his 
own  relations    and  connections,  to   detain  him 
at  Avignon ;    but   the   representation    made   to 
him  by  the  last  embassy  from  Rome  had  more 
weight  with  him  tlian  their  intreaties,  and  he 
set  out  in  order  to  re-establish   the    apostolic 
seat    in  that  city,  during  the    autumn   of  the 
year  n,l6.     Gregory  arrived  at   Rome  in  tlie 
beginning   of  the   year   1377,    where  he    was 
received  with  great  marks  of  joy  by  persons   of 
all  ranks  •,  but  notwithstanding  these  temporary 
demonstrations  of  respect,  he  soon  found  them 
regardless  of  the  promises  which  they  had  made 
in  order  to  entice  him  to  settle  amongst  them. 
J'or  though   their  magistrates  at   first  resigned 
-their    power  into   his    hands,    within  a   short 
time  they  resumed  it  again,  and  governed  all 
things    with  an   absolute  authority,   which  he 
found   himself  in  no  condition  to  oppose.     At 
the  same  time  the  Florentines  continued  their 
hostilities  against  the    ecclesiastical  state,  and 
vould  not  submit  to  any  of  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation which    Gregory  proposed  ;  and  even 
the  Romans,  instead  of  giving  him  the  assistance 
wh-ch  they  had  promised  against  those  invaders, 
added   injury   and  insult  to  the  breach  of  their 
v/ord  -,  for  their  magistrates  took  possession  of 
Viterbo  and  some  other  cities  belonging  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.     In  these  circumstances 
Gregory  thought  it  most  prudent  to  withdraw 
to  Anagni  •,  but  before  he  left  Rome,  he  wrote 
several  letters  to  England,  against  Wickliff  and 
his    doctrines,  commanding  the  imprisonment 
of  that  reformer  and    the    suppression  of  his 
opinions.     Wickliff,    however,    was   so    much 
respected  and   beloved  by  the  English   nobility, 
and  people  at  large,  that  the  bishops,  to  whom 
the  pope's  letters  were  addressed,  dared  not  to 
attempt  his   arrest,    but    contented    themselves 
with  issuing  an   injunction   of  silence   against 
him,  to  which    he   paid   no  regard.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,     Gregory   having  come  to 
some  terms  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  returned 
10  that  citv ;  but  he   continued    to  receive  so 


many  mortifications  from  them, that  he  seriously 
entertained  the  resolution  of  again  removing 
the  papal  seat  to  Avignon.  Before  he  could 
execute  that  resolution,  however,  he  was  taken 
off  by  death,  in  1378,  after  a  pontificate  of 
seven  years  and  about  three  months.  He  is 
highly  praised  for  his  piety,  benevolence, 
humanity,  generosity,  and  general  excellence 
of  character ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  very  re- 
spectable for  his  learning,  particularly  in  civil 
and  canon  law.  He  is  also  commended  as  a 
generous  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Hi* 
warmest  panegyrists,  however,  charge  him 
with  too  great  attachment  and  partiality  to  his 
relations,  whom  he  kept  constantly  about  him, 
and  whose  advice  he  followed  in  most  matters 
of  moment,  frequently  paying  more  regard  to 
their  recommendation,  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  and  preferments,  than  to  the 
merits  of  the  persons  whom  they  recommended. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  "  Letters"  of  this  pope 
have  been  published  by  Waddingus,  in  his 
"  Annal.  Minor,"  ad  ann.  1372  ;  and  in  other 
collections  referred  to  in  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
sub.  sac.  Wicil.  Platina.  Dupirt.  Moreri. 
Bower.   Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  stec.  xiv.par.  2. — M. 

GREGORY  XII.,  pope,  originally  called 
Angela  Ccrario,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Venice,  and  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  city  by  pope  Urban  VI.  By 
Boniface  IV.  he  was  made  titular  patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  and  by  Innocent  VII.  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  in  1405,  when  he  was 
turned  of  eighty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  the 
Latin  church  was  divided  into  two  great  factions^. 
and  governed  by  two  contending  pontiffs,  one 
at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Avignon.  In  France 
the  papal  dignity  was  clamied  by  Peter  de  Luna, 
a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  but  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  who  was  created  cardinal 
by  Gregory  IX.  Upon  the  death  of  the  anti- 
pope  Clement  VII.  in  1394,  Peter  was  chosen 
his  successor  by  the  cardinals  assembled  at 
Avignon,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict 
XIII.  Before  and  after  his  election  he  took  an 
oath,  that  for  the  sake  of  redeeming  the  church 
fromlicr  unhappy  schism,  he  would  at  any  time 
willingly  lay  down  his  dignity,  when  circum- 
stances might  arise  that  should  render  such  a 
m-jasure  expedient  in  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  sacretl  college.  But  our  atten- 
tion in  this  place  h  due  only  to  such  of  the 
events  of  his  pontificate  as  have  any  coimection 
with  the  subject  of  our  present  article.  Upon 
the  death  of  pope  Innocent  VII.  in  1406,  the 
cardinals  of  his  party  who  were  present  at 
Rome,  deliberated  at  first  whether  they  should 
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immediately  proceed  to  a  new  election,  or 
suspend  it  for  a  time,  as  Benedict  had  promised 
to  resign  upon  the  death  of  Innocent,  provided 
that  his  cardinals  elected  no  other  person  in  his 
room.  But  not  being  able  to  trust  him,  and 
apprehensive  that  commotions  would  take  place 
in  the  city  if  the  see  should  remain  long  vacant, 
they  resolved  to  (ill  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
subjecting  the  person  elected  to  an  oath,  that 
he  would  lay  down  his  new  dignity,  if  his  com- 
petitor should  do  30  likewise.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  they  proceeded  to  the  election, 
and  unanimously  raised  Angelo  Corario  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  at  his  consecration  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  very  shining  parts,  but  esteemed  a  person  of 
the  strictest  probity  ;  and  as  he  was  at  the  same 
time  far  advanced  in  life,  the  cardinals  thought 
that  he  would  rather  choose  to  resign  liis  dignity 
than  liold  it,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
days,  by  a  breach  of  his  oath.  Soon  after  his 
election  he  wrote  to  Benedict;  and  both  com- 
petitors agreed  to  hold  a  congress  at  Savona, 
in  the  year  1407,  accompanied  with  their 
respective  cardinals,  in  order  by  an  amicable 
agreement  to  restoi^e  unity  to  the  church. 
Neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict,  however,  en- 
tertained any  real  wish  for  such  an  interview, 
and  botli  were  secretly  determined  to  use  every 
possible  means  in  order  to  retain  their  dignities. 
To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  Gregory  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  sacrificed  his 
reputation  and  couseience  to  his  ambition,  by 
declining,  under  various  frivolous  pretences,  to 
repair  to  the  place  of  congress.  No  sooner 
was  Benedict  informed  that  Gregory  had 
changed  his  mind,  than  he  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Savona,  whence  he  wrote  to  all  the 
princes  who  acknowledged  him,  informing  them 
of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  agreement  which 
had  been  made,  and  of  his  reailincss  to  make 
every  sacrifice  which  miglit  be  required  when 
the  assembled  cardinals  should  meet,  in  order 
to  restore  peace  to  the  church.  But  no 
persuasions  could  induce  Gregory  to  follow  his 
rival's  example  ;  and  even  when  obliged  by  some 
commotions  at  Rome  to  retire  from  that  city, 
and  take  shelter  at  Sienna,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  than  Lucca.  While  he  continued 
in  that  city,  several  letters  and  embassies  passed 
between  him  and  Benedict,  who  had  removed 
to  Porto  Venere  ;  but  the  sole  intent  of  them 
was  to  impose  upon  their  respective  partisans, 
as  their  subsequent  conduct  sullicicntly  proved. 
The  cardinals  of  Gregory's  party  were  now 
become   so   disgusted   with   his   conduct,  and 
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particularly  with  his  creation  of  some  new 
cardinals,  in  direct  breach  of  another  oath  which 
he  had  taken  at  his  election,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  des'.rt  him  ;  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing his  prohibitions  and  thrcatenings, 
withdrew  privately  to  Pisa  in  the  year  1408. 
There  they  immediately  published  a  manifesto 
in  justification  of  their  procedure,  and  an  appeal 
to  a  general  council ;  of  which  they  sent  copies 
to  all  the  christian  princes  and  states.  In  France, 
a  decree  of  neutrality  had  been  published,  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  forbidden  to  obey  either 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  papacy,  till  an  end  was 
put,  by  some  ineans  or  other,  to  the  present 
schism  ;  and  Benedict,  apprehensive  that  mea- 
sures were  taking  by  the  governor  of  Genoa 
to  lay  him  under  an  arrest,  embarked  on  board 
the  galleys  that  attended  him,  and  withdrew  to 
Perpignan,  in  Spain.  On  this  event,  the 
cardinals  of  his  party  determined  to  repair  to 
Leghorn,  where  they  formed  an  union  wiih 
Gregory's  cardinals,  and  both  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  assembling  a  general  council,  in 
order  to  heal  the  divisions  and  factions  which 
had  so  long  rent  tl\e  papal  empire.  They 
accordingly  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at 
Pisa  in  1409,  to  which  they  invited  both  the 
popes,  informing  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
either  assist  at  it  or  send  proper  persons  to  re- 
present them,  they  would  proceed  agaipst  them  ^ 
according  to  the  canons.  Before  the  meeting 
of  tlie  council  of  Pisa,  Benedict  appointed  a 
council  of  Spanish  bishops  to  assemble  at  Perpig- 
nan, who  approved  of  the  measures  which  he 
h  id  taken,  and  charged  the  continuance  of  the 
schism  upon  Gregory ;  but  they  also  advised 
him  to  send  legates  to  the  council  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Pisa,  with  a  renewal  of  his  promise  to 
resign  the  papacy  for  the  sake  of  union,  upon 
the  condition  that  his  competitor  also  resigned. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  appointed  a 
council  of  the  bishops  who  adhered  to  him  to 
be  held  at  lldinc,  in  the  year  1409.  In  the 
mean  time  tlie  council  summoned  by  the  united 
cardinals  assembled  at  Pisa  in  IMarch,  1409, 
and  was  attended  by  a  numerous  boily  of  ecclesi- 
astics, antl  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  Sicily,  and  many  other 
princes.  Ambassadors  also  appeared  from  the 
emperor  IJupcrt;  but  as  he  still  adhered  to 
Gregory,  they  were  instructed  to  protest  against 
the  legality  of  a  meeting  which  had  been 
assembled  without  tlie  imperial  authority,  and 
then  to  withdraw. 

Tlie  council   of  Pisa,  after  fifteen  sessions, 

S\$pcd    sentence    of    depOMtion    agaiiibt  both 
rnedict    and    Gregory,    who    were    declared 
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:guilty  of  heresy,  perjury,  and   contumacy,  un- 
worthy  of  the    smallest  tokens  of  honour   or 
Tcspect,  and    cut   off  from  the  communion  of 
tlie    church ;    and    also  a  decree,    empowering 
•the  cardinals  to  proceed    without  delay  to   the 
election    of  a    third    person,    who    sliould    be 
acknowledged  as  the  only  true  and  lawful  pope. 
The  election  foil  upon  Peter  de  Candia,  known 
in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V. ; 
•but  this   election  and  the  decrees  of  the  council 
produced  no  other  effect  on  either  Benedict  or 
Gregory,  than   that  of   giving  a  spur  to   their 
exertions  for  the  preservation  of  tlicir  respective 
claims.     The    latter  met  the  council  which  he 
Jiail  sunmioneil  to  assemble  at  Uiline,  whither 
but  very  few   bishops   had  repaired  ;  and    after 
thundering  out  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against    Peter  de    Luna    and  Peter  de  Candia, 
and  renewing  the  declarations  of  his  willingness 
to   resign   his  dignity,  provided  that  both  his 
competitors    did   the  same,  began   to  entertain 
apprehensions    for    his    personal    safety.      For 
Udine  being  subject  to  the  Vcneti  ins,  who  had 
received  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  he 
was  afraid  that  they  would  arrest  him,  and,  in 
^conformity   to   the   directions  of   the  council, 
treat   him    as  a  schismatic    and   rebel   to    the 
church.     He  therefore  privately  withdrew  on 
board    galleys   belonging  to  Ladislaus  king  of 
Sicily,  who  acknowledged  him  for  lawful  pope, 
and  placed  himself  under  that  prince's  protection 
at  Gaieta.     In  the  year  1410,  pope  Alexander 
died,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  John 
XXIII.,    one    of    Gregory's    most    inveterate 
enemies,  at  whose  instigation  chiefly  the  other 
cardinals    forsook  him,  and   who  had  been  one 
of  tlie    principal  promoters   of   the  council  of 
Pisa.     In  the  year  1412,   Ladislaus,  in   conse- 
quence of  an    agreement  with  the   pope  John, 
abandoned  Gregory,  who  was  obliged  precipi- 
tately   to  remove   to   Rimini,    where   he    was 
favourably  received  and  protected  by  his  steady 
friend  Charles  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  who 
supported  his  pretensions  as  lawful  pope  to  the 
last.     Thus  was   the  papal  church  divided  into 
three  great  factions,  and  its  government  violently 
carried    on   by   three   contending  chiefs,  who 
loaded  each  other  with  reciprocal  maledictions, 
calumnies,  and  excommunications.     So  numer- 
ous were  the  calamities  which  their  rivalry,  and 
the   dissensions    of   their  respective   partisans, 
brought  on  the   christian  world,  that  at  length 
no  other  method  of  terminating  these  evils  ap- 
peared to  remain  than  that  of  calling  a  general 
council,  which  should  finally  determine  on  their 
pretensions,  an<j   te^tore  peace  to  tlie   church. 
Jfo  this  object .      -mpe/orSigisraund,  the  kin" 


of  France,  and  several  otlier  European  princes, 
directed  their  attention  ;  and  by  their  influence,- 
as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  pope  John  was  induced 
to  summon  such  a  council  to  meet  at  Constance, 
in  the  year  14 14.  With  tiie  proceedings  of 
this  famous  council  we  have  at  present  no  farther 
concern  than  as  they  relate  to  Gregory;  who, 
being  rendered  sensible,  by  the  energy  of  their 
proceedings  and  the  universal  submisoion  paid 
to  them,  that  all  resistance  on  his  part  must 
prove  utterly  unavailing,  determined  to  send  in 
to  them  a  formal  resignation  of  his  pontifical 
dignity.  This  he  did  by  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Charles  Malatesta  ;  and  the  council  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  submission  and  resignation  of 
Gregory,  that  they  decreed  that  he  should  retain 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop  so  long  as  he 
lived  ;  and  that  he  should  be  perpetual  legate  of 
tlie  marche  of  Ancona,  and  enjoy  undisturbed 
all  the  honours,  privileges,  and  emoluments 
annexed  to  that  appointment.  When  Gregory 
heard  of  the  reception  which  his  resignation 
met  with  in  the  council,  he  assembled  the 
bishops  and  clergy  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
and  divested  himself  in  their  presence  of  his 
pontifical  robes,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
resume  them,  but  hid  them  down  with  greater 
joy  than  he  had  ever  worn  them.  He  had  so 
completely  lost  his  character,  however,  by 
repeated  breaches  of  his  oaths,  and  his  scandalous 
duplicity,  that  little  credit  was  given  to  his  latter 
declaration.  He  died  at  Recanati  in  1417, 
when  about  ninety-two  years  of  age.  Some  of 
his  "  Letters"  are  extant  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  volumes  of  the  *'  Collect.  Concil." 
Waddingus's  "  Annal.  IM inor,"  ad  ann.  1 406,  &c. 
and  other  collections  referred  to  in  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Site.  Synod.  Platina,  Dupin. 
Moreri.     Bower.     Mosh.  Hist.  Eal.  sac.    xv. 

par.  2 M. 

GREGORY  XIII.,  pope,  whose  former 
name  was  Hugh  Buonccmpagnoy  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and. 
born  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1502.  Having 
spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  he  made  uncommon  proficiency  in 
it,  and  taught  that  science  in  his  native  city  for 
eight  years,  with  distinguished  reputation. 
When  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  commerce  at 
Bologna,  erected  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
causes.  Rightly  judging,  however,  that  Rome 
was  the  scene  where  he  might  expect  to  arrive 
at  the  greatest  preferments,  he  removed  to  that 
r'jt  where  he  was  constituted  assistant  to  the 
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senator  who  was  judge  in  tlie  court  held  in  the    with  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  thrusting-  at  a 
Capitol,  anJ  soon  aftcrw.:rds  was  made  clerk  of    discomfited    multitude.       The    motto   on    the 
the  signet  for    dispensations.     On  account    of    reverse   is,    "  Ugotiotorum  Strages,  1572,"  or 
his  great  skill  in   the  law,  he  was  employed  by    tlie  slaughter  of  the  Hugonots,    1572.     In  the 
pope  Paul  III.   at   the  council   of  Trent,    and    year  1574   Gregory  sent  a  nuncio  into  Poland, 
under  Julius  III.  he  was  made  secretary  apos-    who,  upon  the   arrival   of  Henry  de  Vnlois  in 
tolical,    and    sent    vice-legate    into    the    Cam-    tliat  kingdom,  dissuaded  him  from  confirming 
pania.       By     Paul     IV.     he     was     ordained    to  the  protestants  the  promises  by  which  they 
priest,    and   nominated  bishop   of    Veste  ;    and    had  been  induced  to  support  his  election  to  the 
was   then    sent  a   second    time  to  the   council    crown  :  but   wliatever  were  tlie   apprehensions 
of  Trent,    with    which    he  continued    till   its    which  they  might  be  led  to  entertain  of  a  prince 
prorogation.       Upon  his   return  to    Rome  he    who    thus    commenced    his    reign    with    the 
was  by    the    same    pope   constituted    assessor    forfeiture  of  his  honour,  thsy  were  soon  removed. 
of    the    papal     chapel,     created    cardinal    of    by  his    succeeding   to   the   crown   of  France. 
S-t.  Sixtus  in  1565,   and  sent  legate  into  Spain.    Gregory  now  devoted  hrs  zeal-  to  the  assistance 
In    these    different    employments   he  acquitted    of  Henry  III.  against  his  protcstant  subjects  in 
himself  with    great    ability   and   integrity,  and    France,  and  besides  sending  him  large  sums  of 
gave    general    satisfaction.       Upon    the    death    money,  confirmed  the  bull  given  by  pope  Pius- 
of  Pius  V.  in  1572,  he  was  unanimously  elected    V.  for  the  sale  of  church  lands  in  that  kingdom, 
his  successor,  and   at  his   coronation  took  the    the  proceeds   of   which  were  to  be  applied    to 
name  of  Gregory  XIII.     One  of  the  first  objects    the  pious  purpose  of  extirpating  heretics.     On 
of  his  care,   after  that  event,  was  to  continue,    Christmas-eve  1575,  the  pope  commenced  tlic 
and  render   more, efficacious,  the  league  formed    festival  of  a  jubilee,  wliich  he  had  ordered  to  be 
between  his  predecessor  and  the  king  of  Spain    cel-,brated   during   the  following  year  at  Rome, 
and  the  Venetians,  against  theTurks.     For  this    whither     incredible    multitudes    resorted,     to 
purpose  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  the    expiate  tlieir  crimes  and  purchase  Paradise,  to 
Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  •,  and  lie  also    the  no  little  emolument  of  the  holy  see.     While 
sent  nuncios   to  different  christian  princes,  to    this    festival    was    celebrating,     Gregory    very 
exhort    them    to    unite    in    a    general    alliance    commendably  employed  his  mediation  in  tcrmin- 
against  the  Infidels.     But  though  he  succeeded    ating  the  dilFerenees  which  had  arisen  between 
in  bringing  about  a  junction  between  the  naval    the   .incient  and  new  nobility    in    Genoa,  and 
forces  of  the  coalesced  powers,  yet  they  could    which    threatened    the  ruin    of   tliat  republic ; 
not  be   prevailed  upon   to   unite  in  a  plan    of    and  when  he   found   that  Don  John  of  Austria 
conduct,  till  all  opportunity  for  action  was  lost ;    had    projected  a   scheme  for   making   himself 
and  a  truce  afterwards  taking  place  between  the    master   of   Genoa,    founded    on    its    intestine 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  the  confederacy  was    disorders,  he    honourably   stepped  forwards  in 
dissolved.   When,  in  the  year  1573,  intelligence    support  of  its  independence,  by  declaring  that 
arrived  at  Rome  of  the  infamous  massacre   of    he  would  arm  all  Italy  against  the  prince,  if  he 
the    protestants    at    Paris,    accompanied   with    should  attempt  to  carry  his  design  into   execu- 
letters  from  Charles  IX.,  in  which  he  pretended    lion.     In  the  year   1580  his  influence  was  less 
that  it  was  only  the  punishment  of  a  conspiracy    honourably  employed;  for  it  engaged  Philip  II. 
formed  by  the   Hugonots    for   the  murder   of   of  Spain  to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
himself  and  all  the  catholic  princes  of  the  royal    rebels  in  Ireland,  where  the  combined  champions- 
family,    Gregory    gave    public    thanks   for    the    of  the  catholic  church   were  obliged  to  submit 
preservation    of  the  king  from  the    protc.stnnt    to  the  prowess  of  tlie  heretical   troops  of  queen 
conspiracy!  And  he  certainly  gave  a  sanction  to    Elizabeth. 

tlie  horrible  measure,  by  solemnly  publishing  When  the  royal  line  was  become  extinct  in 
a  jubilee  over  all  Christendom,  among  other  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  mad  expedition 
reasons,  on  account  of  the  great  blow  which  of  don  Sebastian  into  Africa,  and  the  subse- 
liad  been  given  to  the  heretics.  In  tlie  second  ouent  death  of  his  successor  cardinal  Henry, 
volume  of  Misson's  "  New  Voyage  to  Italy,"  diferent  competitors  appearcil  who  laid  claim  to 
the  reader  may  find  a  particular  description  and  the  succc3sion,  among  whom  were  Philip  king 
engraving  of  a  medal  which  on  this  occasion  of  Spain,  and  pope  Gregory  -,  the  Litter  of 
Gregory  orilered  to  be  struck  at  Rome,  with  whom  maintained  that  Portugal  was  a  fief  of 
a  half-length  profile  of  the  pope  on  the  face,  the  church  j  that  as  such  it  was  devolved  on  the 
and  on  the  reverse  a  destroying  angel,  holding  apostolic  see,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was 
iu  One  hand  a  cross,  and  in  the  other  a  sword,    at  liberty  to  keep  it,  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  whoioi 
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he  pleased.     But  when  king  Philip,  paying  no 
regard  to  his  claims  or  remonstrances,  sent  the 
duke  of   Alva  into  tliat  kingdom  at  the  head  of 
tliirty  thousand  men,  who  soon  reduced  it  to 
his  ohedience,    Gregory   was    too    prudent   to 
quarrel  w'nh  so  powerful,  a  prince,  and  ordered 
cardinal  Riario,  whom  he  had  sent  to  divert  the 
king  from  that  undertaking,    to   congratulate 
him,  in  his  name,  upon   the   success  that  had 
attended  his  arms.     'Flic  most  important  event 
in  his  pontificate,  however,  took   place  in  the 
year  1582.     That  was  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  according  to  a  method  suggested  by 
Lewis  Lilio,  a  Calabrian    astronomer,    wliieh 
after  his  death  was  presented  to  the  pope  by  his 
brother  Anthony.     This  method,  which   con- 
sisted simply  in  throwing  out  ten  days  ivom  tlie 
common  reckoning  of  time  at  that  period,  and 
introducing  proper   regulations  of   the  bissex- 
tiles, was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe,  and  then 
to  a  congregation  deputed  to   examine  it,  con- 
sisting of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians, foreigners  as  well  as  Italians  ;  and  having 
met    with    the    approbation    of    all   competent 
judges,  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  1582.     It  was  immediately  received 
in  all  catliolic  countries,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Protestants,  and  by  the  Greeks,  who  chose  ra- 
ther to  continue  in  error  than  to  be  set  right 
by  the  pope,  and   it  was  not  admitted   in   this 
country  before  the  year  1752.     At  present  the 
Russians  and  the  Greeks  are  tlie  only  Europe- 
ans  who   oppose  its  reception.     In   the    year 
1584  Gregory  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
encouraged  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  queen 
of  England,  by  sending  his  benediction  to,  and 
maintaining  a  correspondence  with,  one  Parr, 
an  English  catholic,  then  in   France,  who   in- 
formed the  pope  that  he  intended  to  go  over  to 
his  native  country  in  order  to  perform  some  sig- 
nal service  to  tlie  Roman  cliureh.     This  Parr, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  de- 
tected in  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen's  life  ; 
but  all  the  letters  from  Italy  found  among  Ins 
papers,  were  exprcssetl  in  such  general  terms, 
that  they  did  not  afford  any  direct  proof  of  Gre- 
gory's being  privy  to   his   intentions.     During 
this  year  Italy,  and  Rome  in  particular,  was 
distressed  by  a  severe  famine,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  pope's  relations, 
who,  instead   of  distributing  the    corn   in    the 
magazines  to  the  people,  sold  it  in  the  country 
at  an  extravagant  price,  and  harassed  the  poor 
by  the  most  shameful  extortion.     At  the  same 
ime  the  country,  and  even  the  capital,  was  in- 
fested by  numerous  banditti,  who  carried  their 


depredations  to  an  enormous  pitch,  presumiiTg 
upon  the  lenity,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
weakness  of  the  papal  government.  1  he  last 
year  of  Gregory's  life  was  distinguished  by  aH 
embassy  from  tliree  princes  or  kings  of  the 
islands  of  Japan,  where  the  labours  of  Xavier 
and  other  Jesuits  were  reported  to  have  been 
crowned  with  amazing  success.  The  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  four  in  number,  were  received 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  great  re- 
joicings were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  prospect  which  their  appoint- 
ment seemed  to  open  of  triumplis  to  the  catho- 
lic faith  in  a  rich  and  populous  empire.  In  the 
midst  of  these  rejoicings,  however,  Gregory 
was  seized  with  a  quinsey,  which  carried  him 
ofl'  in  tlie  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
about  a  month  after  he  had  completed  the  thir- 
teentli  of  his  pontificate.  He  was  not  unde- 
servedly accused  of  nepotism  ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
was  preferred  to  the  popedom  he  created  his  na- 
tural son  a  cardinal,  and  raised  him,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  relations,  to  the  first  honours 
botli  in  the  state  and  in  the  church.  He  was 
much  belo^'ed  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  his  government,  which,  by  dege- 
nerating into  weakness,  gave  occasion  to  nu- 
merous irregularities,  and  a  general  corruption 
of  manners  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  was* 
a  great  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  grant- 
ed many  privileges,  and  built  for  their  use,  and 
richly  endowed,  the  Roman  college,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  other  seminaries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  the  article  Gra- 
TiAN,  we  have  already  noticed  his  patronising 
the  grand  Roman  edition  of  "  The  Decretals." 
Moreri  says  that  several  of  his  "  Letters,"  "  Ha- 
rangues," &c.  are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  Rycaut's  Cout.  of  Plat'ina.  Du- 
piti,    Aioi-eri.    Boivi^r.    Mod.  Uiiiv(rs.  Hist.  vol. 

xxiii.—n. 

GREGORY  XIV.,  pope,  whose  original 
name  was  Niclxlus  Sfondrati,  was  the  son  of  a 
senator  of  Milan,  who  after  his  wife's  death 
embraced  tlie  ecclesiastical  life,  was  made  bi- 
shop of  Cremona,  and  appointed  cardinal 
with  the  same  title.  Nicholas  received  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  his  rank  in  life,  and  pursued  his 
studies  first  at  Perugia,  and  afterwards  at  Pavia, 
where  he  took  liis  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  law. 
Having  entered  into  orders,  pope  Pius  V.  no- 
minated him  bisliop  of  Cremona,  under  which 
title  he  remained  three  years  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  By  pope  Gregory  XIII.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  purple.  Upon  the  death  of  pope 
Urban  VII.,  in  the  year  1590,  the  conclave 
was  for  more  than  two  months  divided  by  tlie 
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pretensions  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  candidates 
for  the  papal  clirdr,  who  were  all  rejected  upon 
the  different  scrutinies   which  took  place.     At 
length  the  Spanish  party  unexpectedly  proposed 
our  cardinal,  and  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  legal  majority  of  votes,  he  was  acknowledged 
pope,  and  upon  his  consecration  took  the  name 
of  Gregory  XIV.     As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in 
his  new  dignity,  he  made  large  presents  to  each 
of  the  cardinals;  provided  against  the  dearness 
of  corn  and  other  provisions ;  and  restored  those 
Romans  to  their  places  and  ofhces,  whom  Six- 
tus  V.  had  deprived.     His  next  object  was  to 
signalise   his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith  :  with 
which  view,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  declared  for  tlie  catholic  league 
in  France,  and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  a 
monthly  sum   of  fifteen  thousand  crowns,  as 
long  as  he  should  see  it  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence.    He  even  raised  an  army  for  the  assist- 
ance of  tlie  league,  and  sent  it,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  nephew  Hercules  Sfondrati,  whom 
he  had   created  duke   of   Mont   Mavcian,  into 
France,  where  it  was  quickly   beaten  and  dis- 
persed by  the  king's  forces.     He  also  sent  bulls 
into  France,  in   which  he  declared  Henry  IV. 
excommunicated,    and    threatened    the  nobles 
with  ecclesiastical  censures  If  they  did  not  desert 
his  cause,  and  the  clergy  with  excommunication 
and  deposition,  if  tliey  did  not  declare  .against 
him.   In  Fr.ance  these  bulls  were  declared  scan- 
dalous and  seditious,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman.     The  pope  had  not  time 
to  display  his  farther  resentment  against  Henry, 
for  he  died  of  the  stone  in   1591,  when  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ponti- 
ficate of  ten  months  and  ten  days.     He  created 
one   of  his  nephews   a  cardinal,  and  raised  six 
other  persons  to  tlie  same  dignity ;  and  he  also 
granted  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
to  duke  Alphonsus,  who,  as  he  had  no  son,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  renewal  of  his  fief  in 
favour  of  some  of  liis   relations,  but  without 
success.     He  is  said  to  have  led  a  very  devout 
and  abstemious  life,  and  to  have  practised  aus- 
terities which  shew  him    to  have  been  better 
adapted  to  the  cloister,  than  the  seat  of  sove- 
reign power.     Ryaiut's  Cent,  of  Plaiiiin.     Hlo- 
reri.   Nouv.  D'ul-  Hut.    Bower,    AfoJ.  Univers. 
Hist.  vol.  XXHI.—M. 

GREGORY  XV.,  pope,  called  before  his 
cketion  yllexiintlcr  L.uJ'^'i'isi,  M'as  descended 
from  a  noble  family  at  Hologna,  and  born  in  the 
year  1554.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Rome,  whence  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Bologna  to  study  the  civil  law,  in 
which  fatuity  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor-    He 


then  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  three  popes,  Gregory  XIV.,  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  and  Paul  V.,  the    last  of  whom 
nominated  him  archbishop  of  Bologna,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his   nuncio   to  adjust  some  differ- . 
ences  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  duke  of  Savoy.     In  this  business 
he  conducted  himself  so  ably  and   prudentiv, 
that  on  his  return  to   Rome,  in    1616,  he   was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.     From  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  resided  on   his  diocese 
till  the  death  of  Paul  V.  in  1621,  when  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  entered  with  tlie  other 
cardinals  into  the  conclave.     After  repeated  in- 
trigues, in  which  the  principal  factions  failed  of 
carrying  the  election  of  their   favourite  candi- 
dates, Ludovisi  was  proposed,  as  a  person  not 
obnoxious  to  any  party  ;  and  meeting  with  al- 
most unanimous  approbation,  was  raised  to  tlie 
papal  chair,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory 
XV.    He  is  represented  in  history  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  yet  the  whole 
of  his  papacy  was  marked  by  an  excess  of  zeal 
and  bigotry  against  the  Protestants.     As  the 
Hugonots  in  France  had  by  the  violation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  been  driven  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  he  wrote  to  Lewis  XIII.  ex- 
horting him  to  root  them  out  and  destroy  them; 
and  accompanied  his  letter  with  a  hull,  intended 
to  animate  the  Papists  to  assist  him  in  that  ini- 
quitous and  sanguinary  undertaking.      While 
his  agents  were  fomenting  the  civil  dissensions 
in  France,  he  published  a  bull  prescribing  a  new 
form  hi  the  election  of  a  pope,  by  which  the 
cardinals  were  allowed  to  give  their  suffrages  se- 
cretly, by   way  of  scrutiny  :  a   method   which 
would  prevent  the  chiefs  of  parties  from  having 
so   great  an  influence  in  future   elections,      lie 
supported  to   the  utniost  of  his  power  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.,  and   Maximilian   duke  of 
Bavaria,    against    the  elector   palatine    of    the 
Rhine,  son-in-law  of  our  James  I.,  and  by  the 
reinforcement  of  troops   which   lie   sent  them, 
enabled  them  to  conquer  the  Palatinate ;  which 
event  gratified  him  at  once  by  the  injury  which 
it  did   to  the  interests  of  the  reformed   religion 
in  Germany,  and  the  share  which  it  gave  hnn 
in  the  spoil  of  the  valuable  library  of  Heidel- 
berg, a  part  of  which  was   transferrcil  to  the 
Vatican.     He  also  attempted  the  destruction  of 
Calvinism,  by  emleavouring  to  persuade  Lewis 
XIII.  to  allow  the  duke  of  Savoy"  to  sci/c  upon 
Geneva,  the  grand  nursery  of  diat  system  ;  hut 
in  tliis  object  he  was  disappointed.     He  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  an   attempt  which  he 
made  to  reinstate  the  Jesuits  at  Venice,  from 
whidt  city  they  had  been  banislied  during  th'' 
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pontificate  of  Paul  V.     He  had  not  the  morti- 
fication,   however,    to    sec    all   his    grand   ef- 
forts miscarry  :  for  when,  in  the  year  1622,  the 
Turks  invaded  Poland  with  a  formidable  army, 
the  great  supplies  in  money  which  the  pope  sent 
to  Sigismund  III.  enabled  that  prince  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  at  length  to  gain  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  the  enemy.     About   the  same 
time  Gregory  instituted  the  famous  college  Dc 
propaganda  Fide,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  re- 
venues for  the  maintenance  of  persons  educat- 
ing for  foreign  missions.     As  James  1.  of  Eng- 
land discovered  great  earnestness  to  conclude  a 
match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  an  in- 
fanta of  Spain,  Gregory  laid  hold  of  that  cir- 
cumstance to  promote  the  interest  of  the  catho- 
lic religion  in  this  country.     With  tliis  view  he 
refused  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage, 
unless  u  were  to  be  celebrated  in  Spain,  accord- 
uig  to  the  Tites  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  that 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  infanta  should  be  all 
Spaniards,  and  subject  to   a  bishop  ;  and   that, 
besides   the  queen's  chapel,  the   Papists  should 
be  allowed  to  build  a  church  in  London.    After 
king    James    had   agreed    to    these  conditions, 
Gregory  granted   the   dispensation,  and  wrote 
to  the  prince,  exhorting  him  to  enter  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.     But  before  the  dispens- 
ation was  expedited  he  adiled  some  new  articles, 
one  of  which  was,  that  the   king  of  England 
should  immediately  give  security  to  the  Papists 
in  his  dominions  for  the  quiet  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  for  liberty  of  conscience.     These 
articles  occasioned  some  dilEculties,  w-hich  the 
king  was  attempting  to  remove,  when  the  affair 
■was  suspended  by  the    pope's   death.     While 
this  business  was  negociating,  the  pope's  troops 
were  placed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  forts  in  the 
Valteline,  which  country  he  was  to  hold  in  trust, 
till  the  claims  of  different  pretenders  to  it  should 
be  discussed  and  settled.     Soon  after  this  trans- 
action he  died,  in  1623,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  having  filled  the  papal  see  two  years 
and  not  quite  six   months-     tie  is  commended 
for  his  great  piety  and  learning,  particularly  in 
canon  law,  and  for  his   charity  to   the  sick  and 
to  the  poor.     He  is  also  said   to  have  been  the 
encourager  of  literature   in   others,  and   when 
his  nephew  cardinal  Ludovisi  had  formed  a  kind 
of  literary  academy  in  his  palace,  to  have  fre- 
quently honoured  the   meetings  with  his  pre- 
sence, with  the  intention  of  giving  a  sanction 
to  such  associations  as  might  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  science  and  useful  learning.     He 
was  the  author  of  some  productions  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  the  titles,  excepting  those  of 
"  tpistcla  ad  Rcgem  Persarum  Schivh  Abbas, 


cum  Notis  Hcgalsoni,"  1627,  8vo. ;  and  "  The 
Decisions  of  the  Rota."  He  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  canonised  Ignatius,  their 
founder,  Francis  Xavier,  and  others ;  and  by 
him  the  see  of  Paris  was  withdrawn  from  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Sens,  and  constituted  an  arch- 
bishopric. Rycaut's  Cont.  of  Platina,  Aiorer'i. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Boiurr.  Landi's  Hi  ft.  dc  la 
Lit.  d' Italic,  vol.  F.       Mod.  Univcrs.  Hist.  vol.  \ 

2rXIJI.—M.  » 

GREGORY    OF    Neo-C;esarea,    usually 
styled   sauH,  and  surnamed    Thaumatuygus,  or 
wonder-worker,  from  the  miracles  which  it  was 
pretended  h.z  had  performed,  flourished  in  the 
third  century.    He  was  descended  from  Gentilii 
parents,  eminent  for   their  birth    and   fortune, 
and  born  at  Neo-Cvesarea,  in  Pontus.    His  ori- 
ginal name,  before  his  conversion  and  baptism,- 
was  Theodorus.     His  father,  who  was  a  zealot 
for  paganism,  took  care  to  have  him  educated 
in  ins  own  religious  principles,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  useful 
and  ornamental  learning.     Having  lost  his  fa- 
ther wlien  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  mother  placed  him,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Athenodorus,  under  a  rhetorical  tutor,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  qualified  for  the 
bar.     He  was  also  attended   by  a   tutor  in  tlie 
Latin  tongue,  that  he  m.ight  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  empire.     This  tutor  was 
well  skilled  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  earnestly 
recommended  the   study  of  them  to  his  pupil, 
as  what   might   prove   highly  advantageous   to 
him  in  his  future  pursuits  in  life.     With   this 
advice  he  complied,  and  sedulously  attended  the 
lectures  which   his  master  read  to  him  in  that 
science.     Having   thus  laid   the  foundation  of 
learning  at  home,  he  tlesigned  still  farther  to- 
improve  himself  by  foreign   travel.     From   the 
particulars  related  concerning  him  by  different 
writers,  we  shall  select  such  circunij-tances  as 
are  supported    by  unquestionable  or  probable' 
testimony,  without   noticing  the  silly  tales  and 
fabulous  legends  which  credulity  or  pious  fraud 
have    connected   with  his  history.     Designing 
to  go  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,    to  improve  his 
knowdedge    of  law  under  the    celebrated  pro- 
fessors of  that  science  who  resided  there,  he  met 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  for  proceeding 
towards  that  part  of  the  empire.     He  had  a 
sister  married  to  a  lawyer  in  high  esteem  with 
the  governor  of  Palestine,  and  chosen  by  hini 
to  be  one  of  his  assessors  or  counsellors.     This 
lady  was  sent  for  by  her  husband  to  Cicsarea  : 
and  as  the  officer  who  came  to  conduct  her  had 
brought  with  him  a  greater  number  of  carriages 
than  were  sufficient  for  her  and  her  necessary. 
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attendants,  Gregory  was  induced  towccompnny 
his  sister,  partly  with  the  view  of  rendering  lier 
journey  more  agreeable  to  her,  and  partly  for 
tlie  convenience  which  it  aftbrdcd  him  of  tra- 
velling to  Berytus.  Ho  and  his  brother  Athen- 
odorus  accordingly  attended  their  sister  to  Cx- 
sarea,  where  they  met  with  a  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  reside  for  some  time  in 
tlrat  city.  For  Origen  had  lately  settled  at  Cx- 
sarea,  where  he  had  opened  a  school  of  philo- 
sophy. So  great  was  the  fame  of  that  master, 
that  thoy  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  his  in- 
structions, and  having  been  introduced  to  him, 
■were  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  and  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to  some 
writers  Gregory,  before  he  attended  the  school 
■at  Cxsarea,  had  studied  at  Alexandria,  Athens, 
-and  lierytus  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  conclude 
with  Lardner,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  having  studied  at  either  of  the  two 
former  pb'ces  ;  and  that  if  he  studied  at  all  at 
Berytus,  it  must  have  been  at  some  interval  be- 
tween his  first  placing  himself  under  Origen's 
instructions,  and  iiis  final  departure  from  Cx- 
sarea to  his  native  country.  For  five  years,  at 
least,  Gregory  and  liis  brother  were  tlie  disci- 
ples of  Origen,  who  instructed  them  in  logic, 
physics,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  ethics.  He 
encouraged  them,  likewise,  in  reading  all  soits 
of  ancient  authors,  poets,  and  philosophers,  re- 
straining tliem  from  none  but  such  as  denied  a 
Deity  or  a  Providence  ;  and  during  this  period 
he  made  them  firm  converts  to  the  cliristian 
faith,  introducing  them  to  an  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  explaining 
to  them  obscure  and  diilicult  passages.  But  as 
a  term  of  eight  years  intervened  between  their 
arrival  at  Cxsarea  and  their  return  to  their  ita- 
t'rve  country,  it  is  not  in\probable  that  a  part  of 
this  time  was  spent  by  Gregory  at  Berytus,  in 
the  study  of  the  law.  At  length,  about  the  year 
239,  being  obliged  to  return  home,  he  took 
leave  of  Origen  with  great  regret,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  pronoimced  before  a  numerous 
auditory  a  panegyrical  oration  in  praise  of  his 
tutor,  which  Dupin  calls  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
«f  rhetoric  in  all  antiquity,  and  which  afFords  at 
once  a  proof  of  the  writer's  -eminent  abilities, 
and  of  Otigen's  excellent  method  of  educating 
those  who  are  placed  under  his  care.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Nco-Cxsarea,  Origen  wrote 
him  a  letter,  commending  his  excellent  parts, 
which,  he  said,  qualified  him  either  to  beconie 
a  Roman  lawyer  of  the  first  rank,  or  a  philoso- 
pher of  eminence  among  the  Greeks  ;  but  he 
rather  advised  hitn  to  employ  them  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  cliristian  religion,  which  might  hi 
essentially  benefited  by  his  exertions.  The 
fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  had  reached 
his  native  citv,  where  he  was  much  importuned 
to  open  a  school  of  philosophy  ;  but  his  modesty 
and  diiUdence  led  him  to  resist  such  applica- 
tions, and  to  withdraw  into  retirement,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  religion,  and 
to  pious  contemplation.  By  his  christian  friends 
he  was  strongly  solieited  to  undertake  the  office 
of  a  christian  bishop ;  and  though  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
such  a  charge,  at  lengtli  he  yielded  to  their 
wishes,  and  was  ordained  by  Phxdinus  bishop 
of  Amasea,  not  before  the  year  243,  according 
to  Lardner,  who  is  rather  disposed  to  place 
this  event  under  the  year  245.  1  he  place  re- 
commended to  his  charge  was  his  native  city, 
which  was  large  and  populous,  but  immersed  in 
superstition  and  idolatry,  and  containing  very 
few  Christians.  By  his  learning,  zeal,  and 
prudence,  however,  he  soon  made  numerous 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  established  a  church 
at  Neo-Cxsarea,  which  appears  to  have  been 
truly  apostolic  both  with  respect  to  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  retained  its  simplicity 
and  purity  long  after  tlie  surrounding  churches 
had  admitted  novelties  and  innovations  which 
were  a  disgrace  to  their  religion,  and  insensibly 
led  the  way  to  the  grossest  corruptions  and 
abuses.  This  church  went  on  flourishing  and 
increasing  under  his  care  until  the  Dccian  per- 
secution in  the  year  250,  wlien  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  into  retirement  till  the 
storm  was  blown  over.  Afterwards  he  returned 
to  his  flock,  among  whom,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  he  discharged  the  duties  ol  a 
faithful  and  vigilant  pastor,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  almost  the  whole  city  and  its 
dependent  district  into  the  profession  of  Christ- 
i.uiity.  He  was  present  at  the  first  council  of 
Antioch  in  264,  when  the  case  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata  was  the  subject  of  enquiry,  and  concur- 
red with  Firmllian,  and  the  other  leading  mem- 
bers, in  preventing  any  harsh  measures  from 
being  adopted  against  him.  It  is  most  probable 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  meeting  of  this 
council ;  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  265. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
learned,  great,  and  good  n-.'.n,  eminent  for  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  raanrters,  zealous  for  the 
interests  of  the  cliristi;m  faith  and  profession, 
and  anxious  to  preserve  them  unadulterated 
with  unscriptural  notions  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices. The  only  works  of  his  extant,  wliich 
may  be  pronounced  unquestionably  genuine,  are 
his  "  Panegyrical  Oration  iji  Praise  of  Origen," 
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already  noticed  •,  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Book 
of  Ecclfsiastcs  ;"  and  "  A  Canonical  Epistle," 
consisting  of  eleven  canons,  of  which  the  last 
is  rejected  by  the  ablest  critics,  and  considered 
to  have  been  added  by  some  modern  Greek. 
The  pieces  above  nieiitioned  have  been  separ- 
ately printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  difFerent 
periods,  and  also  collectively  in  one  volume 
folio,  at  Paris,  in  1626.  Gerard  Vossius  also 
published  an  edition  of  them  at  Mentz,  in  1604, 
in  quarto.  As  for  the  "  Creed"  which  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  its  marvellous  his- 
tory as  detailed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them  either  by  St.  Jerome  or  St. 
Basil,  in  their  catalogue  of  our  author's  writ- 
ings ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  con- 
cluding them  to  have  been  inventions  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  christian  world  was 
divided  on  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  concerning  the  real  or  supposi- 
titious works  attributed  to  this  father,  we  refer 
to  Fabriri,  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  V.  lib.  v.  cap.  I. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Novat.  isf  Apo- 
stolici.  Dupin.  Alonri.  Lard.  Crcd.part  IL 
vol.  IF.b.  i.  ch.  42. — M. 

GREGORY,  Nazianzen,  saint,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,,  was  born  at 
Arianzum,  a  village  near  Nazianzum,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  but  in  what  year  is  imcertain,  some 
writers  fixing  the  date  of  his  birth  in  324,  others 
at  an  earlier,  and  others  at  a  still  later  period. 
His  father,  wlio  was  a  man  of  rank  and  proper- 
ty, originally  belonged  to  a  sect  called  Hypsiita- 
rians,  whose  religion  was  a  species  of  deism  ; 
but  having  married  a  Christian,  he  was  by  his 
wife's  persuasion,  and  that  of  some  pious  clergy 
to  whom  she  introduced  him,  converted  to  the 
cliristian  faith.  Not  long  afterwards  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtues,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
proper  person  for  sustaining  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained,  and 
elected  bishop  of  Nazianzum,.  where  he  offici- 
ated as  pastor  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years. 
His  son  Gregory  afforded  early  proofs  of  excel- 
lent natural  abilities,  and  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  ailvant:ii^cs  of  a  liberal  and 
pious  education  under  his  own  immediate  su- 
perintendence. Having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  at  home,  he  was 
sent  for  farther  improvement  to  diflerent  pub- 
lic seminaries  of  learning.  He  was  first  placed 
at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Cxsarea  in  Palestine,  where 
he  studied  under  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  that  age,  and  among  others  Thes- 
pesius,  a  famous  rhetorician,  to  whose  instruc- 
tions and  example  he  paid  particular  attention. 


Froni  Cxsarea  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  attending  on  the  profess- 
ors in  that  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  he  intended  to  finish  his  academic  stu- 
dies. At  Athens  he  became  acquainted  witli 
Basil,  afterwards  so  famous  in  th.e  annnlsof  the 
church,  and  with  Julian,  who  was  attervvards 
emperor.  With  the  former  he  entered  into  the 
strictest  intimacy  of  friendship.  They  lived  to- 
gether in  the  same  house,  united  in  the  same 
studies,  and  embraced  a  similar  mode  of  think- 
ing in  religious  matters.  Basil  quitted  Athens 
before  his  friend,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  importunity  of  the  students  to  undertake  the 
office  of  rhetorical  professor,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  for  a  short  time  with  eminent  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Feeling,  however,  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  his  parents,  from  whom  he 
had  now  been  long  absent,  he  privately  took 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Athens,  and  set  out  for 
Constantinople,  on  his  journey  homewards.  At 
that  city  he  met  with  his  brother  Cresarius,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Alexandria,  where  he  had 
accomplished  himself  in  all  the  polite  learning 
of  the  age,  and  particularly  in  physic  -,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  had  closely  applied.  He  was 
strongly  solicited  to  settle  in  the  metropolis  ;  but 
by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Gregory  was  led 
at  that  time  to  decline  the  flattering  off'ers  which 
he  received,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Nazian- 
zum. Not  long  after  his  return  Gregory  was 
baptized,  being  then  about  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
from  which  time  he  appears  to  have  chiefly  de- 
voted himself  to  a  studious  and  ascetic  lite, 
practising  the  austerities  of  monkery,  and  mix- 
ing no  farther  in  the  business  of  the  world  than 
was  necessary  for  the  management  of  his  fa- 
ther's affairs.  Having  been  repeatedly  pressed 
by  his  friend  Basil,  who  had  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life  among  the  mountains  of  Pontus,  to 
visit  him  in  his  retirement,  he  joined  him  about 
the  year  359,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  same 
severe  discipline  which  he  professed.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  this  retirement,  however,  be- 
fore his  presence  was  required  at  Nazianzum, 
to  allay  a  ferment  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
cluirch  of  that  place.  For  his  father  having, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  received  the  formulary 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  a  synod  of  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  wliich,  among  other  unscriptu- 
ral  terms,  the  woxA  consubstantial,  as  applicable 
to  the  nature  of  the  Son,  was  omitted,  and 
having  also  receired  those  to  communion  who 
adopted  it ;  the  bigotted  monks  of  Cappadocia 
raised  an  outcry  against  him,  as  a  patroniser  of 
heresy,  and  not  only  withdrew  themselves  froni 
his  communion,  but  prevailed  on  great  numbers 
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of  his  flock  to  desert  the  aj^cd  bishop.  While 
tills  breach  was  daily  growing  wider,  Gregory 
returned  to  Nazianzum,  and  liaving  prevailed 
upon  his  father  to  retract  the  measures  wliich  he 
had  taken,  succeeded,  by  the  iniluencc  of  his  own 
high  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  in  reconciling 
the  disari-'ected  to  their  diocesan.  On  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  importunity  of  his  fatlier,  though 
much  against  his  own  inclination,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  enter  into  orders,  and  was  or- 
dained presbyter.  Soon  afterwards  he  with- 
Jrew  again  into  retirement  with  his  friend  Ba- 
sil, from  which  he  occasionally  returned,  and 
preached  to  the  people  atNazianzuni. 

The  emperor  Julian  had  now  ascended  the 
throne,  and  among  otlier  methods  of  expressing 
hishatred  towardsCIiristianity, audits  professors, 
had  published  a  law  intended  to  prevent  Christ- 
ians fronibeinginslructed  in  karning  and  tlic  sci- 
ences, by  prohibiting  tlicm  from  the  use  cf  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  in  their  schools. 
This  malignant  etlbrt  of  his  to  barbarise  the 
hateful  Galileans,  was  partly  defeated  by  the 
two  Apollinarii,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  their 
Lives,  and  partly  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  in  all  kinds  of  verse, 
on  divine  and  serious  subjects,  by  which  the 
loss  of  the  heathen  autliors  was  in  a  consider- 
ablo  degree  compensateil  to  christian  students, 
on  account  of  tlrcir  excellencies  and  beauties  as 
compositions.  These  poems  were  chiefly  writ- 
ten in  retirement ;  but  the  growing  infirmities 
of  his  father  rendering  it  necessary  tliat  he 
shouK!  have  more  permanent  assistance  than 
what  his  son's  occasional  visits  afforded  him, 
Gregory  was  persuaded  to  become  more  sta- 
tionary at  Nazianzum,  where  for  some  years  he 
officiated  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  past- 
oral ofEce.  While  he  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion, lie  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
election  of  his  friend  Basil  to  the  see  of  Csesarea ' 
his  native  place,  in  the  year  370;  which  cir- 
cumstance eventually  proved  the  occasion  of 
much  inquietude  to  Gregory,  and  of  a  coolness, 
nearly  approaihing  to  a  rupture,  between  the 
two  friends.  For  the  emperor  Valcns,  having 
divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces,  by 
which  means  a  considerable  part  of  Basil's  me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction  was  transferred  lo  Anthi- 
mus  bishop  of  Tyanea,  the  capital  of  the  new 
moiety,  Basil,  with  the  design  of  making  up 
his  loss,  determined  to  erect  some  new  bishop- 
rics. Among  other  places  lie  appointed  Sasi- 
ma,  a  sm.dl  town  on  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  provinces,  to  be  an  episcopal 
see  ;  and  being  desirous  of  placing  a  trusty  per- 
son in  that  sicuutioa,  nominated  his  ixicnd  Ore- 
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gory  its  bishop.    With  this  nomination  Gregory 
was  higlily  displeased,  and  considered  it  as  lit- 
tle better  tlian  an  insult,  boi!;  on  account  of  the 
meanness  and  uiihcalthfulnoss  of  the  place,  and 
the  perpetual  contests  in  which   his   residence 
there  might  involve  him  with  Antliimus.     He, 
therefore,  for  some  time   strongly  resisted  Ba- 
sil's wish  to  place, him  i:i  that  see;  and  in  a  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  the  two 
friends  on  the  subject,  various  irritating  senti- 
ments were   niterchangcd,    which   had    nearly- 
proved  the  termination  of  their  intlm.icy.     But 
Basil  would    not  relinquish  his  object  ;   and  by 
caining  over  Nazianzen's  father.to  his  side,  at 
length,  through  his  interference,  obtained  Gre- 
gory's very  reluctant  consent  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop of  Sasima.      After  that  cerenjony,  how- 
ever, he  never  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
see,  on  account  of  Anthinius's  taking  pos'^ession 
of  the  place,  by  which  means  lie  was  prevented 
from  residing  there  with   any  comfort,  or  even 
safety.    Finding  himself  thus  circumstanced,  he 
withdrew  once  more  into  retirement,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  suffered  to  spend  his  time  in  study 
and  religious  contemplation  ;  but  by  Iiis  father's 
earnest  entreaty  and  commands  he  was  induced  to 
become  his   coadjutor  in.  the  episcopal  olFice  at 
Nazianzum,  on  the  express  condition,  tliat  after 
his  father's  death  he  should  be  perfectly   free 
from   all  obligation   to  that   charge.     Accord- 
ingly, when    that  event    took   place  about  tlic 
year   374,  he  quitted   Nazianzum,  and  retired 
to  Seleucia,  where  lie  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  a  monastery,  before  he  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

At  this  period  the  arian  party  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  empire,  and  as  they  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  court,  they  harassed  the  Ca- 
tholics with  incessant  persecution,  driving  them 
from  their  cluirches,  and  inflicting  on  them  the 
same  calamities  and  cruelties  which  they  them- 
selves Iiad  suffered  from  the  orthodox  in  the 
days  of  their  power.  But  an  imperial  edict 
having  passed  for  tolerating  the  Catholics,  Gre- 
gory was  summoned  to  a  synod  held  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  378,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
about  proper  measures  for  reviving  the  catholic 
interests.  In  this  synod  it  was  determined  to 
select  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  zeal, 
and  to  send  them  into  particular  districts,  where 
they  might  prove  serviceable  irt  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  orthodox,  and  in  defi^nJing 
the  catholic  cause  against  the  Arians.  Among 
otliers  Gregory,  on  aicount  of  his  superior 
parts  and  Icarmng,  though  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  was  deputed  to  },o  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  the  enemy  maintained  their  Iwaitl- 
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quarters.  ITnv'ing  nrrivcd  at  that  city,  he  found 
tiie  catholic  cause  rciiuced  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
the  Ariaiis  being  pos?cssed  of  all  the  churches, 
and  so  insolent  in  their  exercise  of  power,  that 
scarcely  any  of  tlie  Catholics  durst  venture  to 
avow  their  opinions.  He  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  house  of  a  relation,  and  preached  in  his 
lodgings  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  attend. 
In  a  short  time  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  drew 
after  him  a  considerable  congregation,  when 
btir.g  presented  with  tl\e  house  in  which  he  re- 
sided, he  converted  it  into  a  church,  which  he 
entitled  the  church  of  Anastasia,  or  the  Resur- 
rection, because  that  the  catholic  faith  which 
had  for  some  time  been  suppressed  in  tliis  city, 
seemed  to  have  its  resurrection  on  this  spot. 
His  great  success  in  gaining  converts  quickly 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Arians,  who  insti- 
gated the  populace  to  attack  him  and  his  flock 
with  clubs  and  stones,  both  when  passing  along 
the  streets  and  in  his  church ;  and  they  also 
dragged  Gregory  as  a  malefactor  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, accusing  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
tumult  and  sedition.  The  magistrates  soon  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  malignant  charge  ;  and  the 
opposition  which  he  met  with  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  reputation,  and  the  number  of  his 
followers  and  admirers.  His  fame  even  attract- 
ed disciples  from  distant  parts,  who  placed 
themselves  under  his  instructions,  and  among 
others  St.  Jerome  and  Evagrius  Ponticus  ;  the 
former  of  whom  frequently  gloried  in  having 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  studying  under 
so  great  a  master. 

In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  Catho- 
hcs  at  Constantinople  was  grown  very  con- 
siderable, who  were  earnestly  desirous  of 
having  the  episcopal  office  re-established  among 
them,  and  expressed  their  unanimous  wish 
that  Gregory  would  undertake  it.  Their 
flection  of  him  met  with  the  approbation  of  al- 
most all  the  catholic  bishops  in  the  East,  parti- 
cularly of  his  friend  Meletius,  of  Antioch,  and 
Peter,  the  successor  of  Athanasius  at  Alexan- 
dria, who  gave  their  suffrage  for  his  confirma- 
tion in  this  see.  But  he  met  with  a  rival  in  one 
Maximus,  an  Egyptian  cynic  philosopher,  whom 
he  had  himself  baptised,  and  admitted  to  the 
lower  oidevs  of  the  church.  This  person  con- 
federattd  with^ne  of  Nazianzen's  presbyters, 
and  contrived  a  scheme  for  supplanting  him  in 
the  episcopal  throne  by  intrigue  and  boldness. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  interest  with  Peter, 
who  had  lately  given  his  suffirage  for  Nazianzcn, 
and  privately  engaged  him,  and  three  other 
Egyptian  bishops  to  favour  his  views,  under  tlie 
pretence  of  Gregory's  having  been  uneanoni- 


cally  elected.     The  three  Egyptian  bisliops  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  fa- 
vourably received  by  Gregory,  who  considered 
them  as  his  auxiliaries  in   the   catholic  cause, 
without  entertaining  the  most  distant  suspicion 
of  the  plot  in  which  they  had   engaged  against 
him.     As  he  was  soon  after   their  arrival  ob- 
liged by  indisposition  to  quit   the  city  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  air,  the  confederates  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  their  mea- 
sures into  execution ;  and  accordingly,  during 
the  first  night  of  liis  absence  they  broke  into  his 
church,  and  placed  Maximus  upon  the  episco- 
pal throne.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  re-- 
port  of  their   proceedings   spread  through  the 
city,  than  persons  of  all  descriptions,  magis- 
trates, clergy,  and  populace,  and  even  the  Ari- 
ans  themselves,  assembled  in  a  body,  and  with 
great  fury  drove  the  intruders  out  of  the  church, 
before  they  had   finished  the  business  of  the 
usurper's  consecration,  which  was  completed 
in  a  private  house  ;  after  which  the  agents  in 
this  scene  were  obliged  to  consult  their  safety 
by  flight.     But  Maximus,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  seize  upon  the  episcopal  throne  at 
Constantinople,  had  sufTicicnt  art  to  represent 
circumstances  in  such  a  light  to   the  bishops  of 
Italy,  then  assembled  in  synod  at  Aquileia,  that 
they  approved   of  his  ordination,  and  wrote   to 
the  emperor  in  his  favour.     He  also  went  him- 
self to  solicit  his  cause   at  court,  then  kept  at 
Thessalonica,  entreating  the  emperor  to  restore 
him  by  an  imperial  edict ;  but  \vithout  success. 
This  attempt  to  supplant  him,  however,  pro- 
duced much  uneasiness  to  Gregory,  especially 
as  he  found  that  even  a  presbyter  of  his  owa 
church  had  been  concerned  in  it,  who  by  his 
insinuations  had  weakened   the  attachment  of 
some  of  the  catholic  party  to  his  cause.     He 
found  also,  that  several  of  his  catholic  friends, 
irritated   at   the  recollection  of  the    sufferings 
which  they  had  undergone  from  their  enemies, 
began   to  exclaim  against  the  moderation  and 
candour  with  which  he   uniformly  conducted 
hin.self,  and  to  complain  that  he  did  not  im- 
prove his  influence  with  the   great,  and  his  in- 
terest at  court,  to  retaliate  their  injuries  on  their 
oppressors.     The  uneasiness   which  these  cir- 
cumstances created   made  him  sigh  for  that  re- 
tirement from   which  he  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  and  his 
concern  for  the   interest  of  the  catholic  faith  ; 
and  at  length  determined  him  to  resign  a  charge 
which  threatened  to   involve  him  in  increasing 
troubles.     This  determination  he  announced  to 
the  people  in  a  farewel  discourse,  at  the  close 
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of  vvlilch  lie  pathetically  c;;!-.orteJ  iliem  to  per- 
severe ill  the  orthodox  i^iiih  wliich  he  had  tauglit 
them,  atiil  to  bt-  mindful  of  the  labours  and  suf- 
ferings which  h'i  had  undergone  for  that  cause 
nmong  them.  No  sooner  had  he  iinisl:cd  his 
discourse,  than  he  was  surrounded  by  perions 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  qualities,  who  were  so 
importunate  in  their  earnest  entreaties  thnt  he 
woulil  rccal  his  resignation,  that  at  length,  in 
order  to  p.icify  them,  he  promised  not  to  desert 
them  till  the  eastern  bishops,  who  were  expect- 
ed soon  to  assemble  at  Constantinojile,  should 
release  him,  by  choosing  a  more  worthy  person 
to  supply  his  place. 

At  tliis  period  a  material  change  was  oper- 
ating in  the  eastern  empire  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics.  For  Theodosius,  surnanied 
the  Great,  who  had  been  created  a  partner 
in  the  imperial  dignity,  avowed  himself  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  the  orthodox  cause.  In  the 
year  3S0  he  raised  the  secular  arm  against  the 
Arians,  by  publishing  an  edict,  commanding 
all  his  subjects  to  receive  the  catholic  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  penalty 
of  beir.g  treated  as  heretics  and  infamous  per- 
sons, and  subjecting  thenisslves  to  civil  as  well 
as  divine  punishments.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  year  he  came  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
treated  Nazianzen  with  all  possible  kindness 
■and  respect,  and  told  him  among  other  things, 
that  God  had  sent  him  to  give  him  possession  of 
the  church,  which  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up 
into  his  hands,  as  a  reward  of  his  labours.  A 
day  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  for  his  in- 
Stahnent;  but  at  Gregory's  request  that  cere- 
mony was  for  the  present  deferred.  Theodo- 
sius now  determined  to  convene  a  council,  to 
meet  at  Constantinople  early  in  the  following 
year.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  writs 
whicli  he  issued  out,  a  great  number  of  bishops 
from  the  eastern  empire  assembled  at  that  city 
in  381,  and  constituted  what  is  called  by  the 
Catholics  the  second  oecumenical  or  general 
council.  With  the  transactions  of  the  council 
.we  have  no  farther  concern  in  this  place,  than 
as  they  relate  to  Gregory,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  see.  Their  first  business 
was  to  determine  on  the  pretensions  of  tlie 
claimants  of  that  bishopric  ,  which  they  did  by 
condemning  the  proceedings  of  Maximus,  as 
well  as  his  irregular  consecration,  and  by  con- 
firming Nazianztn  in  his  episcopal  seat.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  individuals  who  objected  to 
such  confirmation,  maintaining  that  as  he  had 
been  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima,  his  translation 
to  any  other  place  was  prohibited  by  the  eccle- 
siastical iawsj  but  tiicir  objections  were  over- 
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ruled  throupji  the  influence  of  Mcletius,  the  vf- 
ncrable  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  presided  in  tho 
council.     "While  ertab!is':ing  rules  for  die  ex- 
tc'.;}.il  polity  and  discipline   of  the  churcli,  the 
council   fixed  the  limits  of  the  greater  castatn 
cluirclies,  and  placed  all  the  dioceses  cf  Thrace 
under  the  metropolitan  sec  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  tliey  also  passed  a  canon  which  rave  to  that 
see   the    precedence,    next  to   Ron:.-,  over  all 
christian  churches.     While  this  cou:-.cii  was  sit- 
ting Mci..':lus  died,  when  an  end  was  put  to  the 
harmony  of  their  meeting.     The  choice  of  a 
successor  to  that  prelate  at  Antioch  was  the  first 
subject   of    contention,    a    considerable   party 
being  for  the  election  of  Flavianus,  a  presbytjr 
of  his  church.     They  were  opposed,  l:owevcr, 
by  others,  among  whom  was  ^J^azianzen,  who 
contended   for  the  obt,ervance  of  an  agreement 
to  wliich  Flavianus  himself  had  formerly  sworn, 
that  after  the  death  of  Melctius,  or  of  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  Antiocii  by 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  no  election  of  a  successor 
should  take  place  during  the  survivor's  life,  that 
the  schism  v.-hich  existed  in  tliat  church  might 
be  terminated.     But  Flavianus's   paviy  carried 
the  day,  and  out  of  resentment  to   Nazianzen 
for  Ills  opposition,  determiued  again  to  brin^ 
forwards  the  question  respecting  the  legality  of 
his  appointment  to  the   Constantinopolitan  sec. 
Gregory,  finding  that  the  faction   against  liini 
was  daily  increasing,  and  that  his  enemies  were 
resolutely  bent  on   formally  deposing  him  from 
his  bishopric,  determined  to  prevent  them  by  a 
voluntary  resignation.     Accordingly,  after  hav- 
ing with  some  iliiiiculty  obtained  the  eniper.or's 
consent,  he  abdicated  his  episcopal  throne,  and  - 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate   near  Nazlanzum, 
with  the  resolution  of  spending   the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  studious  retirement,  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  devotion. 

When  after  an  adjournment  the  eastern 
bishops  had  assembled  a  second  time  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  382,  Nazianzen  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  join  them ;  on  which 
occasion  he  displayed  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
manly  sincerity,  which  rcllccts  great  credit 
on  his  memory.  For  he  not  only  refused  to 
attend  that  or  any  other  council,  but  plainly 
told  the  fathers  tliat  experience  had  taught  him 
how  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from  any 
such  assemblies,  in  which  pride  and  ambition 
chiefly  predominated,  and  which  were  rather 
calculated  to  widen  than  to  conciliate  diflerences 
among  Christians.  Indeed  he  censured  the 
proceedings  of  their  last  session  with  so  much 
freedom  and  severity,  that,  as  Jortin  observes 
in  his  remarks  on  ectlesiastical  history,  "  it  is 
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a  wonder  that  he  hatli  not  been  stigmatised,  de- 
graded,  ami  stripped  of  his  s.iintsl'-ip,  for  hav- 
ing; treated  those  venerable  prcLites  and  fathers 
with  so  little  eeremony."  After  his  raurn  to 
Ids  native  country  he  v/as  strongly  importuned 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  see  of  Kazian- 
7.um,  which  had  continued  vacant  from  the 
time  of  his  father's  death ;  but  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  his  retirement, 
where  he  died  in  389,  when  probably  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  in  many  re- 
spect-i  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  piety 
was  ardent  ami  sincere,  though  not  untineturcd 
with  superstition  ;  and  his  morals  strict  and  re- 
gular, but  partaking  too  much  of  the  unnatural 
severity  enjoined  by  monastic  discipline.  His 
benevolence  and  charity  were  boundless,  and 
led  him  to  devote  almost  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come, whether  arising  from  his  public  situa- 
tions or  his  paternal  estate,  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  He  was  a  zealous, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  champions  in  defence 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whence 
he  obtained  among  the  Catholics  the  title  of 
"  O  Q.oKoyo':tf',"  or  the  Divine,  by  way  of 
distinction  ;  but  excepting  in  the  instances  of 
the  ApoUinarists,  against  whom  he  excited  the 
enmity  of  his  successor  Nectarius,  and  his  in- 
vectives against  Julian,  he  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  candour  and 
moderation  towards  those  wlio  differed  from 
him  in  opinion.  He  possessed  great  quickness 
of  apprehension,  clearness  of  judgment,  live- 
liness of  imagination,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
ease  and  readiness  of  elocution.  His  learning 
was  profound,  and  entitled  him  to  the  character 
of  being  the  best  scholar  of  his  age.  The  prize 
of  eloquence  he  certainly  won  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries, excelling  them,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dupin,  in  "  the  purity  of  his  words,  the 
nobleness  of  his  expressions,  the  ornaments  of 
his  discourse,  the  variety  of  his  figures,  the  just- 
ness of  his  comparisons,  the  beauty  of  his  rea- 
sonings, and  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  St. 
Jerome  and  Suidas  say,  that  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Polemon,  but  we  may  say,  that  his  styleap- 
proached  very  near  to  that  of  Isocrates.  libw 
lofty  soever  it  be,  it  is  natural,  flowing  gently 
and  pleasantly ;  his  periods  are  full,  and  well 
.sustained  to  their  close  ;  he  has  a  wonderful  co- 
piousness of  words,  an  unparalleled  ease  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  most  agreeable  turn  of  wit.  His 
orations  are  composed  with  much  art  and  me- 
thod, for  in  them  he  always  adopts  the  style  best 
suited  to  his  subject  and  his  auditory  ;  so  that 
we  may  venture  to  class  him  with  the  most  per- 


fect orators  of  Greece  ;  yet  he  affected  too  many 
antitheses,  allu^ion3,  si'militud.s,  compari-,ons, 
and  other  rlietorical  embellishments,  which 
sometimes  render  Iiis  oratory  etreminatj."  Eras- 
mus confesses,  that  he  was  altogether  dis- 
couraged from  attempting  the  translation  of 
Nazianzen,  on  account  of  the  acumen  and 
smartness  of  his  style,  the  grandeur  and  subli- 
mity of  his  matter,  and  those  somewhat  obscure 
allusions  which  are  frequently  interspersed 
among  his  writings.  .Most,  if  not  all  of  the  works 
of  this  father  arc  still  extant,  and  have  under- 
gone a  variety  of  impressions,  in  collective  and 
separate  forms.  They  consist  of  "  Orations," 
or  Sermons  ;  "  Letters ;"  and  "  Poems."  They 
were  first  published  together  at  Basil,  in  1550, 
in  Greek  -,  but  the  best  edition  of  them  is  that 
published  by  Frederic  Morel,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  1609,  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
is  an  improved  edition  of  the  abbe  Billy's,  first 
printed  with  a  version,  annotations,  and  scho- 
lia, in  1569,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Gene- 
brard,  in  1583.  For  particular  information 
concerning  the  different  impressions  of  the  un- 
questionably genuine  productions  of  this  father, 
and  the  few  doubtful,  or  supposititious  pieces' 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  v.'c  refer  to 
Fabricii  Bib/.  Greec.  vol.  VII.  HI',  v.  cap.  1 3 , 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sitc.  Arian.  6?"  Ec~ 
clesiastici.     Dupin.     Moreri. — M. 

GREGORY,  surnamed  Nyssen,  saint,  and 
a  father  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  St.  Basil,  and  born  in. 
Cappadocia  about  the  year  332.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of -a  liberal  education,  under 
able  masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  literature  and  science,  particu- 
larly excelling  in  the  rlietorical  art,  which  he- 
practised  for  some  time  as  a  professor  and  plead- 
er, with  great  success  and  applause.  Before- 
tliis,  however,  he  appears  to  have  olheiated  as. 
reader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  life.  Through  tlie 
persuasion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  he  was  in- 
duced to  relinquish  his  secular  pursuits,  and  to 
apply  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy and  of  the  Scriptures.  Having  taken  or- 
ders, he  becaiiie  as  eminent  in  the  pulpit  as  lie 
had  been  formerly  at  the  bar.  About  the  year 
372  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cap- 
padocia, by  his  brother  Basil,  when  he  was 
about  forty  years  of  age.  In  this  see  be  signal- 
ised himself  by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  in- 
defence  of  this  catholic  faith,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Arians ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
drew  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  that  party, 
and  was  banished  from  his  see  by  the  emperor 
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Valcns,  about  the  year  374.  On  tliis  occasion  of  their  nr.a>t  impoi  tar.t  determinations.  To 
he  met  with  much  cruel  usage,  bting  subjected  him  they  confided  the  task  of  drawing  up  a 
to  heavy  fine--,  and  harassed  horn  place  to  phice,  creed  expla:uitory  of  the  Nicenc,  which  was  ad- 
exposed  to  tlie  insolence  and  rage  of  the  j)opu-  opted,  and  is  the  same  as  has  been  received 
lace.  On  the  death  of  Valens  in  378,  lie  was  into  the  English  liiurijy,  under  the  name  of  liic 
recalled  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  and  restored  N/ivue   Creed^  excepting   the    words  "  and  ih 


to  the  possession  of  his  episcopal  see,  which 
had  been  lilitd  during  his  exile  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed in  a  convention  of  the  bishops  of  Pou- 
tus  and  Galatia,  at  the  instigation  of  the  lieute- 
nant to  the  pietorian  prefect.     He  was  present 


Son,"  in  the  article  rei.itiiig  to  the  lloly  Ghobt, 
which  were  added  at  a  later  period.  Upon  the 
death  of  Meletius,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
council  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  for  him,  and 
was  nominated   one  of  the   commissioners  for 


at  the  synod  held  at  Aiitioch  in  378,  of  which     visiting  the  dioceses  of  Pontus.     He  is  said  to 
notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  article,     have   been   present   at  the  council  held    in  the 
and  was  deputed  to  visit  the  catholic  churches     same  city  in  383,  and  to  have  delivered   before 
HI  Arabia,  which  had  suffered,  in  common  with    it  his  discourse   against  the  y^/;;///^?.;//',  entitled' 
tlie  other   eastern  churches,    during  the  arian     "  A  Discourse  concerning  the   Faith  of  Abra- 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Valens.    On  his     ham,  and  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spi- 
journey  liome  he  paid   a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  at    rit."     In  the  year  385  he  was  appointed  to  ile- 
the  same  time  to  gratify  his  wishes  to  view  the     liver  at  Constantinople  a  funeral  or,<tion  for  tlic 
scenes   of  Christ's  ministry,  death,  and  resur-     empress  Flaccilla,  as  he  had  done  a  little  before 
rection,  and  to  endeavour  to  allay  the  factions     for  her  daughter  the   princess  Pulcheria.-    His- 
and  quarrels  which  existed   among  the  Christ-     name  also   appears   in  the  lists  of  the   prelates- 
ians  in  that  city.     In   liis  charitable  efforts  to     who  were  present  at  tlie  synod  held  at  Constan— 
procfuce  peace  and   order  there,    however,  he     tinople  in  tiie  year  394,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
was  entirely  unsuccessful,  and   complains  bit-    justing   the  controversy  between  Agapius  and. 
terly  in  his  letters,  that  instead  of  hnding  the     Bagadius,  and  of  the  fathers  who  in   the  same 
virtues  which  might  liave  been  expected  from     year  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  built 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  the     by  the   consul    Rutiiius.     How   long   lie  lived 
place  to  be   a  sink  of  iniquity  and  debauchery,     after  this  date  cannot   be   ascertained  with  any 
the   seat  of  envy,    malice,  adultery,    robbery,     exactness.     He  had  entered  early  into  the  mar- 
murder,    idolatry,    poisoning,    and    bloodshed,     riage  state,  and  continued  to  live  with  his  wife- 
where  men  assassinated  each  other  for  a  trifling     after  lie  had  been  advanced  to  the  episcopal  rank., 
reward,  so  that  in  no   place  were   murders  so     He  is  highly  extolled  for  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
irequently  and  so  easily  committed.     "  Such,"     ing,  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  tlie  persuasive-- 
exclaims  Joriin,  "  were  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fourth  century,  a  century  so  abund- 
ant in  saints  and  in  miracles !  Thus  he  learned 
from  experience  to  have  no  favourable  opinion 
of  pilgrimages.     I  was  convinced,  says  he,  that     into  his  eulogies   of  eminent  characters,  parti- 
that  there  was  much  less  devotion  and  goodness     cularly  his  Life  of  Gregory  of   Neo-Ciesarea,, 
to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  than  in  Cappaiio-     surnamed  Thaumatuigus.      From    several  ex— 
cia."     Pilgrimages   to  Jerusalem   were   at  this     pressions  in  his  works  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
time  become  very  common  among  die  Christ-     taincd  the  same  opinion  with   Origcn  concern- 
ians,  and  were  strongly  recommended  by  many     ing  future  punishments,  that  they  will  be  tem- 
ot  the  clergy,  particularly  the  monks,  as  an  es-     porary,  and  terminate  in  the  amendment  of  the 
sential  part  of  religion.     It  is  therefore  deserv-    sufferers.     Photius  speaks  in  liigh  terms  of  the 
ing  of  being  recorded    to  Gregory's  honour,     nobleness,    perspicuity,    and    elegance    of   liis 
that,  satisfied  as  he   was  not  only  of  their  in-     style  ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  greater  part 
utility,  but   baneful   tendency,  he   ventured  to     of  modern  critics  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
expose  himself  to  the  odium  of  the  superstitious,     St.  Basil,  or  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn.     The 


ncss  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  piety  and  sanctity 
of  his  life.  That  he  was  not  exempt  from  cre- 
dulity, however,  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
the  marvellous  relations  which  he  has  introduced. 


by  dissuading  his  friends  from  undertaking  such 
expeditions. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  his  Arabian 
progress,  he  was  summoned  to  die  coun- 
cil that  met  at  Constantinople  in  381,  where 
bis   learning    and    talents  were    conspicuously 


following  is  Dupin's  character  of  his  composi- 
tions :  "  his  way  of  writing  is  affected,  and  his 
style  by  no  means  natural.  He  speaks  more 
like  a  declaimer  than  an  orator.  He  is  always 
rendered  abstruse  cither  by  allegories,  or  ab- 
stracted   reasoning.       He    mingles  philosopliy 


displayed,    and  his  advice   followed  in  many     with  divinity,  and  makes  use  of  die  principles 
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of  the  philosophers,  both  in  his  explication  of 
myftcvii's,  and  in  his  discourses  of  morality  : 
upon  which  account  his  works  are  mere  like  the 
treatises  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  than  those  of 
any  other  Christians."'  They  consist  of  "  Com- 
mentaries" on  difFercnt  parts  of  Scriptme  ;  dog- 
matical and  controversial  treatises ;  "  Ser- 
mons" and  funeral  "  Orations  /'  "  Lives"  and 
"  Panegyrics"  of  distinguished  cliaracters ; 
*'  Letters,"  &c.  They  have  been  publislied 
separately  and  collectively,  at  a  variety  of  places 
and  periods,  which  are  particularised  in  the  first 
three  of  our  subjoined  authorities.  The  best 
edition  of  them  was  published  at  Paris  in  1615, 
in  :wo  vohmies  folio,  which  "was  followed  by 
an  Appendix  in  16 1 8,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  version  and  notes  of  Fronton  du  Due,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Claude  Aiorel. 
This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1638,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  but  with  less  neatness  and  correct- 
ness than  that  of  1615.  For  further  particu- 
lars, voinccrning  suc'i  pieces  of  this  father  as  are 
no  longir  extant,  or  such  spurious  works  as 
have  been  attributed  to  liim,  we  refer  to  Fabii- 
cii  Bibl.  Grarc.  vol.  Fill.  lib.  v.  cap.  20.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  jirian.  tsf  Ecclesias- 
iici.  Diifm.  Moreri.  Jortiti's  Rem.  on  Eccl. 
Hist.  vol.  la—M. 

GREGORY,  Ge(J|RGe-Florence,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  c.ilcndar,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  the  father  of 
Gallic  history,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  in  Auvcrgne,  and  boni  in  the 
year  544.  He  received  his  early  education  under 
the  care  and  instructions  of  his  uncle  Callus, 
bishop  of  Clermont,  and  after  his  death  under 
those  of  his  successor  Avitus.  Wlien  he  had 
become  a  proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  times 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  by  his  talents  as 
a  preacher.  Being  attacked  by  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, he  paitl  a  religious  visit  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours,  which  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  intro<Uiction  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  wh.ose  good  opinion  he 
conciliated  by  his  behaviour  among  tlicm,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  his  professional  functions. 
So  strong  was  the  impression  made  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  on  the  death  of  Euphronius  bishop 
of  Tours,  in  573,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
his  successor.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  se- 
cured the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  ranks  by  the 
fidelity  and  diligence  with  wliich  he  discharged 
his  episcopal  duties.  In  the  year  578  he  was 
present  at  a  council  held  at  Paris,  where  he 


distinguished  himself  by  the  firmness  and  inte- 
grity with  which  he  defended  Prctextatus  bi- 
shop of  Rouen,  against  the  unjust  accusations 
of  king  Chilperic.  He  is  said  to  have  after- 
•wards  converted  Chilperic  from  his  attachment 
to  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  and  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  difFercnt  public  disputations  with 
two  arian  ambassadors  from  Spain  to  the  court 
of  France,  whom  he  brought  to  embrace  the 
catholic  doctrine.  In  the  year  585,  with  equal 
zeal  and  firmness,  he  defended  Theodore  bi- 
shop of  Marseilles,  against  the  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings of  Gontran  king  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy. But  notwithstanding  the  spirit  which 
he  uniformly  displayed  in  resisting  the  attempts 
of  the  kings  of  his  time  to  trample  on  the  rights 
of  the  clergy,  so  high  was  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  he  pos- 
sessed their  respect  and  confidence.  As  a  proof 
of  it  Gontran,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  sent 
him  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador  to  hi«  ne- 
phew Childebert  II.  king  of  Austrasia,  to  settle 
some  matters  of  moment  and  delicacy,  of  a  ci- 
vil as  well  as  ecclesiastical  nature  ;  and  tliree 
years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  Childebert 
on  an  embassy  to  his  uncle  Gontran.  In  the 
year  594  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  and  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem.  He 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  his  diocese,  in  595, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not 
unlearned  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but 
deficient  in  judgment,  and  deeply  tinctured 
with  credulity  and  superstition.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Franks,  in  ten 
Books,"  containing  the  profane  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  Gauls  and  Franks,  from  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity  atnong  the  Gauls 
by  Photinus  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  the  year  595. 
The  style;  and  language  of  this  history  are  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  and  inelegant,  and  it  frequently 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  dates 
of  the  events  which  it  details.  But  notwith- 
standing these  faults,  it  supplies  us  with  facts, 
which  serve  to  fill  up  chasms  in  the  annals  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  carry  with  them  strong  in- 
teriuil  marks  of  authenticity.  On  this  account 
it  is  valuable  to  historians,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  most  respectable  in  mo- 
dern times.  Gregory  was  also  the  author  of 
eight  other  books,  '•  concerning  Miracles,  or 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  in  which  his  simpli- 
city and  credulity  are  amply  displayed,  and  a 
collection  of  spiritual  romances  is  exhibited, 
suited  only  to  the  taste  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  superstitious  times.      The   pieces   above 
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mentioned  are  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of, 
the  '•  Biblioth.  Patr."  Some  fragments  of  "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  by  the  same 
author,  arc  preserved  in  tlie  first  volume  of  fa- 
ther Mabillon's  "  Analecta."  Among  tlie  dif- 
ferent editions  of  Gregory's  werks,  the  best  is 
tliut  published  at  Paris  in  1699,  entitled  "  S. 
Gregorii,  Turonensis,  Episcopi,  Opera  omnia, 
necnon  Predcgarii  Sehohistici  Epitome,  &C.  ex 
Edicione  Theodorici  Ruinart,  Benedictini," 
folio.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Eutych. 
Voisii  (ie  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  Dupiu.  Alc- 
reri.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  ts*  O/V.— M. 

GREGORY  OF  Rimini  (in  Latin  Gre- 
gorius  A'  iminensis)f  one  of  the  most  subtile 
schoolmen  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born 
in  the  city  whence  he  took  his  surname,  and 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine.  For  some  time  he  taught  with 
great  applause  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where 
lie  was  adii-.itted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  attached  himselt  more  to  the  party 
of  the  Nominalists,  than  to  that  of  the  Realists. 
He  was  appointed  principal  professor  in  the 
convent  at  Rimini,  in  135  i,  and  made  general 
of  his  order  at  Montpellier,  in  1357.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  the  following  year.  He  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine 
respecting  free-will,  than  most  of  the  divines 
of  his  time,  and  strongly  opposed  those  who 
asserted  that,  "  by  the  almighty  power  of  God 
two  contrary  propositions,  concerning  one  and 
the  same  thing,  might  be  true  at  the  same  time." 
But  did  he  not  by  receiving  as  an  orthodox 
Catholic  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
actually  admit  the  position  which  he  con- 
troverted .''  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
the  curiosity  to  see  specimens  of  his  metaphy- 
sical subtilties,  we  refer  to  Bayle.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  four  Books 
of  Sentences,"  folio ;  "  Conmientaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  on  "  '1  he  Canonical 
Epistle  of  St.  James  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Usury  ;" 
"  Sermons,"  &c.  Caw's  Hut.  Lit.  vol.  H. 
sub  s,Tc.  Wickl.     Bayle.     Moreri.     Dupin. —  M. 

(iREGORY  OF  St.  Vincent,  a  respectable 
Flemish  geometrician  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Bruges,  in 
the  year  1584.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  at  Rome,  and  studied  the  mathematics 
under  the  learned  Clavius.  Afterwards  he 
iKcanie  a  professor  of  those  sciences  himself, 
and  acquired  such  high  reputation,  that  his 
instructions  were  desired  by  several  princes.  He 
was  .sent  to  Prague,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror  Ferdinand  II.  i    and  Phihp  11.  king  of 


Spain  chose  him  mathematical  tutor  to  his  son,, 
prince  John  of  Austria.  Father.  Gregory  is 
highly  spoken  of  for  his  virtues,  as  well  as  skill 
in  the  sciences.  So  great  was  his  zeal  for 
performing  what,  according  to  his  religious 
principles,  were  considered  to  be  meritorious 
acts  of  piety,  tl.at  during  an  entire  campaign  he 
followed  the  army  in  Handers,  in  order  to 
confess  the  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  in  the 
field  of  battle,  in  which  dangerous  service  he 
received  several  wounds  himself.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy  at  Ghent,  in  1(367,  wlien  about 
eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  a  diffuse  and 
voluminous  writer,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
excellent  geometrician.  He  published,  in  Latin, 
three  learned  mathematical  woiks,  of  wliicli  the 
principal,  and  that  most  generally  known,  is 
entitled  "  Opus  Geometricum  Quadraturar 
Circuli,  &  Sectionum  Coni,  decern  Libris 
comprehensum,"  1647,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Notwithstanding  tliat  he  has  not  demonstrated 
in  this  work  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  as 
he  pretended  to  have  done,  his  performance, 
nevertheless,  contains  a  number  of  truths  and 
important  discoveries.  Among  others  it  sliews, 
that  if  one  asymptote  of  an  hyperbola  be  divided 
into  parts,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  from 
the  points  of  division  ordinates  be  drawn 
paralfel  to  the  other  asymptote,  they  will  divide 
the  space  between  the  asymptote  a;id  curve  into 
equal  portions ;  whence  it  was  demonstrated  by 
Merseime,  that  by  taking  the  contiinial  sums 
of  those  parts,  there  would  be  obtained  areas 
in  arithmetical  progression,  and  which  there- 
fore were  analogous  to  a  system  of  logarithms. 

Moreri.      Hition's  Afolh.  Dirt M. 

GREGORY,  John,  a  learned  Kngli-^li  divine 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Agmon- 
desham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1607. 
He  early  discovered  a  strong  inclination  for 
learning,  but  his  parents  were  in  too  restricted 
circumstances  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
They  were  so  much  respected,  however,  for 
their  piety  anil  honesty,  that  some  of  the  gentry 
in  that  place  were  induced  to  interest  themselves 
on  young  Gregory's  behalf,  and  to  send  him 
in  the  capacity  of  servitor  to  Christ-church 
college,  O.xford,  in  1624,  where  he  was  placed 
under  tlie  tuition  of  Or.  George  Morley,  after-, 
wards  bisliop  of  Winchester.  In  this  situiition 
he  app'.'.ed  to  his  studies  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  and  had  made  an  uneonmion  progress 
in  le.irning  when  he  took  his  degree  of  ii.A.  in 
1628.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1631;  and 
having  been  admitted  into  orders,  wasappointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  his  college  by  the  dean, 
Dr.  Brian  Duppa.  In  the  year  i6j4  he  published 
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a  second  cJulon  in  quarto,  of  sir  Thomas 
Ritllty's  "  View  of  iht;  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Law,"  with  notes  ;  by  whicli  lie  acquired  much 
reputation,  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill 
ill  ancient  and  modern  languages,  Oriental  as 
•well  as  European,  displayed  in  it.  When,  in 
the  year  1638,  Dr.  Duppa  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Chichester,  he  appointed  Mr.  Gregory 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  not  long  aftcnvards 
collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  tliat  church.  Upon 
the  translation  of  our  prelate  to  the  bi'^hopric 
of  Salisbury,  in  1641,  he  gave  a  farther  proof 
of  his  regard  for  our  author's  merits,  by  ap- 
pointing him  also  a  prebendary  of  his  new  see. 
But  our  author  did  not  long  enjoy  tlie  advantages 
arising  from  his  preferments  :  for  b^'ng  zeal- 
ously attached  to  the  royal  cause,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  king 
and  parliament  he  was  deprived  of  both  his 
prebends,  by  which  means-he  was  reduced  to 
j:;reat  distress.  In  this  condition  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  an  obscure  ale-house  on  Kidlington 
Green,  near  Oxford,  where  he  lived  in  great 
privacy,  devoting  his  Iwurs  to  literary  studies. 
In  the  year  1646  he  published  "  Notes  and 
Observations  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture," 
quarto,  whi-ch  were  reprinted  at  ditFerent 
periods,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  inserted  in  the  '•  Critici  Sacri."  For  many 
years  he  had  besn  the  victim  of  an  hereditary 
gout,  which,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  attacked 
him  in  the  stomach,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and  favour  of 
many  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age,  and 
maintained  a  corrcsporidence  with  several 
eminent  persons  abroad,  among  the  Catholics 
and  Jews,  as  well  as  Protestants.  In  tlie  year 
1650,  a  collection  of  his  learned  tracts  was 
published  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Gregorii 
Posthuma,  &c."  the  subjects  of  which  are 
enumerated  in  our  authority.  Mr.  Gregory 
also  left  behind  him  tlirce  translations  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  which  in  1665  were  published 
at  London,  by  Edward  Ryshe,  esq.  in  his  own 
name,  in  quarto.  They  consist  of  "  Palladicus 
Ae  Gentibus  Indite,  &  Brachmannihus ;"  "  S. 
Ambrosius  de  Moribus  Braehmannorum;" 
and  "  Anonymus  de  Brachmannihus."  Bicg. 
Brit  an.—  M. 

GREGORY,  James,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Gregory, 
minister  of  Drumoak,  in  tlie  county  of  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
jii  the  year  1638.     His  mother  was  the  daughter 


of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugh,  .1  gentle- 
cnan  wlio  possessed  a  singular  turn  for  matlie- 
matical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 
mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  Andersons,  and  from  them  seems  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  of 
the  name  of  Gregory.  The  mother  of  James 
Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  her  family ; 
and  observing  in  her  son,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
strong  propensity  to  mathemaiics,  she  instrueted 
him  herself  in  the  elements  of  that  science.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  academical  studies  in  the 
Marischa!  college,  with  credit  to  his  application 
and  proficiency;  but  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  philosopliical  researches,  into  which  a  new 
door  had  lately  been  opened  by  the  key  of  the 
mathematics.  Galileo,  Kepler,  Des  Cartes,  &c. 
were  the  great  masters  of  this  new  method  ; 
their  works,  therefore,  became  the  principal 
study  of  young  Gregory,  who  soon  began  to 
make  improvements  upon  their  discoveries  in 
optics.  In  the  year  1063,  when  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  published  his  "  Optica 
Promota,  s:u  ahdita  Radiorum  Reflexorum  & 
Refractorum  Mysteria,  Geometrice  enncleata, 
Sic."  quarto.  This  work,  which  announced  tlie 
invention  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  im- 
mediately attracted  the  notice  of  mathematicians, 
both  at  hon;e  and  abroail,  who  were  soon 
convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the  sciences 
of  optics  and  astronomy.  Mr.  Gregory's  man- 
ner of  placing  the  two  specula  upon  the  same 
axis,  however,  appearing  to  Newton  to  be 
attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  losing  the 
central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum,  he  proposed 
an  improvement  on  the  instrument,  by  giving  an 
oblique  position  to  the  smaller  speculum,  and 
placing  the  eye-glass  in  the  side  of  the  tube. 
But  it  is  deserving  of  mention,  that  the  New- 
tonian construction  of  that  instrument  was 
long  abandoned  for  the  original,  or  Gregorian, 
which  is  at  this  day  universally  used  where  the 
instrument  is  of  a  moderate  size ;  though 
Dr.  Herschcl  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form 
for  tlic  construction  of  those  immense  tel  scopes, 
which  he  has  of  late  years  so  successfully  em- 
ployed in  observing  the  heavens.  In  the  year  1664, 
or  1665,  Mr.  Gregory  came  to  London,  in 
order  to  get  his  instrument  executed  by  some 
able  hand.  In  that  city  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  recommended  him 
to  the  most  exp-,.rt  optical  glass-grinders  in  the 
metropolis  ;  but  as  their  skill  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  grinding  a  plate  of  metal  for  the 
object  speculun^  into  a  true  parabolic  concave, 
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which  the  design  required,  Mr.  Gregory  was 
miich  discouraged  with  the  disappointment. 
Afcer  a  few  imperfect  trials  made  with  an  ill- 
polished  spherical  speculum,  he  was  induced 
for  the  present  to  suspend  his  attention  to  his 
telescope,  and  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy,  which  was  then  esteemed  the  mart  of 
mathematical  learning.  As  the  university  of 
Padua  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  for 
mathematical  studies,  he  fixed  his  residence 
there  for  some  years,  and  in  1667  published  at 
that  place  "  Vera  Circuli  &  Hypcrbolse  Qua- 
dratura,  &c."  4to.  In  this  work  he  announced 
another  of  his  discoveries,  that  of  an  infiuitely 
converging  series  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbola,  by  which  they  may  be  computed  to 
any  degree  of  exactness.  He  sent  home  a  copy 
of  this  work,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  where 
it  met  with  the  commendation  of  lord  Broun- 
kcr  and  Dr.  WalKs.  In  the  year  1668  he  re- 
printed that  treatise  at  Venice,  with  an  answer 
to  such  objections  as  either  had  been,  or  such 
as  he  conceived  might  be,  made  against  it. 
This  anjwer  was  inserted  in  the  preface  to 
another  piece,  annexed  to  the  former,  and 
entitled  "  Geometrix  Pars  Universalis,  inser- 
viens  Quaiuitatum  Curvarum  Transmutation! 
&  Mensurx,"  4to.  ;  in  which  lie  is  allowed  to 
have  shewn,  for  the  first  time,  a  method  for 
the  transmutation  of  curves.  These  M-orks 
engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  the  author 
the  correspondence,  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  Newton,  Huygens,  Hal- 
ley,  Wallis,  ami  others.  An  account  of  the 
piece  last  mentioned  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Col- 
lins before  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  our 
author,  upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  was 
chosen  a  member;  soon  after  which  he  com- 
municated to  that  body  an  account  of  the 
controversy  carried  on  in  Italy  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  was  denied  by 
Riccioli  and  his  followers,  and  he  also  enriched 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  other  excellent  papers. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Huygens  had  pub- 
lished some  animadversions  on  our  author's 
treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  in  the 
Journal  dcs  S^avans,  to  which  Mr.  Gregory  re- 
plied through  the  channel  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  The  controversy  between  these 
two  great  men,  though  carried  on  at  first  with 
temp'T,  afterwards  produced  an  unbecoming 
watrnth,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ory,  who  thougiit  his  reputation  injured  by 
is  antagonist,  but  at  the  same  time  availed 
himself  of  his  objections  to  produce  some  im- 
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provement  of  his  series.  In  the  opinion  oJ 
Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr.  Gregory  the  highest 
merit  for  his  genius  and  discoveries,  Mr.  Huy- 
gens has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors,  some 
considerable  deficiencies  in  the  treatise  of  our 
author,  and  shewn  a  much  simpler  method  of 
attaining  the  same  end.  About  this  time  also 
Mr.  Gregory  received  letters  from  Mr.  Collins, 
giving  an  account  and  some  specimens  of  a 
series  invented  by  Newton,  in  which  he  had 
actually  effected  what  our  author  maintained  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Huygens  to  be  impossible ; 
viz.  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the 
circumference,  expressed  in  a  series  of  simple 
terms  independent  of  each  other,  and  entirely 
freed  from  the  magic  vinculum  of  surds,  in 
which  they  had,  till  then,  been  indissolubly 
held.  In  the  year  1668,  lord  Brounker  having 
produced  his  "  Series  forSquaring  the  Hyper- 
bola," a  demonstration  of  it  was  soon  after- 
wards given  by  Mr.  Mefcator,  in  the  "  Loga- 
rithmo-technia."  These  papers  induced  Sir. 
Gregory,  before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  to 
publish  his  "  Exercitationes  Geometries,"  4to.  ; 
in  which  he  improved  and  enlarged  Mercator's 
discovery,  and  gave  a  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion of  it  by  means  of  summing  up  the  secants 
of  a  circular  arch.  In  this  treatise  he  likewise, 
for  the  first  time,  demonstrated  the  meridian 
line  to  be  analogous  to  a  scale  of  logarithmic 
tangents  of  the  half  complements  of  latitude, 
and  extended  his  method  of  infinite  series  to 
the  mensuration  of  some  mechanical  curves,  as 
the  conchoid  and  cissdid  of  the  ancients. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  professor'  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years.  During 
his  residence  there  he  married,  in  the  year  1669, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jameson,  the 
celebrated  painter,  whom  Mr.  Walpole  has 
termed  the  Vaiidyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was 
fellow  disciple  with  that  great  artist  in  the  school 
of  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1672,  Mr.  Gregory 
published  a  small  satirical  tract,  entitled  "  The 
Great  and  New  Art  of  Weighing  Vanity ;  or, 
a  Discovery  of  the  Ignorance  and  Arrogance  of 
the  Great  and  New  Artist,  in  his  Pseudo-philo- 
sophical Writings.  By  M.  Patrick  Mathers, 
Arch-beadle  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
To  which  are  annexed,  some  Tentaminade 
Motu  Penduli  &  Projectorum,"  8vo.  In  this 
piece,  under  an  assumed  m\mc,  he  exposed, 
with  much  keenness  and  humour,  the  ignor.ince 
of  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  professor  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
hydrostatic  writings,  who  wrote  against  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  behaved  ill  towards  a  colleague  of 
Mr.  Gregory.  During  the  same  ycjUi  ouv 
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author  partook  in  the  universal  astonishment 
which  struck  the  learned  world  upon  the  first 
news  of  Newton's  discoveries  concerning  the 
nature  of  liglit ;  and  though  he  was  sensible  of 
the  change  made  by  it  in  every  branch  of  optics, 
yet  he  readily  yielded  to  the  experimental 
evidence  on  which  that  great  man's  theory  was 
founded.  But  as,  in  consequence  of  these 
discoveries,  Newton  had  contrived  a  new  reflect- 
ing telescope,  and  made  several  objections  to 
Mr.  Gregory's,  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  these  two  philosophers,  which 
was  carried  on  during  this  and  the  following 
year,  in  the  most  amicable  manner  on  both 
sides:  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his  own  construc- 
tion, so  far  as  to  give  his  antagonist  the  whole 
honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  telescopes 
preferable  to  the  dioptric;  and  shewing  that 
the  imperfections  in  these  instruments  were  not 
so  much  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  object  specu- 
lum, as  to  the  different  refrangibitity  of  the 
rays  of  light.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute, 
Mr.  Gregory  suggested  the  first  idea  of  a 
burning  concave  mirror,  which  was  approved 
by  Newton,  and  afterwards  came  into  com- 
mon use  among  philosophical  experimentalists. 
Several  of  the  letters  that  passed  in  this  amicable 
controversy  were  published  by  Dr.Desaguliers, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  Dr. 
David  Gregory's  "  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics."  In  the  year  1674,  Mr.  Gregory 
was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  that  university.  This  place  he 
had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in 
October,  1675,  being  employed  in  shewing  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  total 
blindness,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Mr.  Gregory  possessed  a  very  acute  and 
penetrating  genius.  His  temper  seems  to  have 
been  warm,  as  appears  from  the  manner  of  his 
conducting  the  controversy  with  Huygens;  and, 
conscious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  dis- 
coverer, he  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  losing 
any  portion  of  his  reputation,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  others  upon  his  inventions.  From  the 
satirical  piece  already  noticed  it  also  appears, 
that  he  had  a  strong  natural  turn  for  humour 
and  pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  he  possessed 
one  of  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  a  true 
philosopher,  that  of  an  easy  unambitious  mind, 
contented  with  the  advantages  of  his  situation 
as  professor,  which  constituted  the  only 
pecuniary  reward  of  his  eminent  talents.  At 
one  time  several  French  academicians  proposed 
to  recoaimend  hia»  to  their  monarch  for  an 


honorary  pension,  and  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  them  and  Mr.  Oldenburg,  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  they  in- 
timated his  majesty's  disposition  to  grant  pen- 
sions to  one  or  two  distinguished  Englishmen, 
whom  the  society  should  recommend.  But  as 
the  Royal  Society  declined  taking  any  concern 
in  relation  to  that  proposal,  our  author  heard 
no  more  about  the  projected  pension.  Indeed 
he  considered  the  proposal  only  in  the  light  of 
a  compliment ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collin* 
observed,  "  I  have  sufficient  experience  of  the 
uncertainty  of  things  of  that  nature  before  now, 
which  makcth  me,  since  I  came  to  Scotland, 
however  mean  and  despicable  my  condition  may 
be,  to  rest  contented  ;  and  satisfy  myself  with 
this,  that  I  am  at  home  in  a  settled  condition^ 
by  which  I  can  live.  I  have  known  many- 
learned  men,  far  above  me  upon  every  account, 
with  whom  I  would  not  change  my  condition." 
The  most  brilliant  part  of  his  character,  however, 
is  that  of  his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor, 
which  was  of  the  first  order.  Besides  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  already  mentioned 
by  us,  he  invented,  and  demonstrated  geometri- 
cally, by  the  help  of  the  hyperbola,  a  very 
simple  converging  series  for  making  the  loga- 
rithms, which  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Halley, 
as  very  proper  for  practice ;  he  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins  the  solution  of  the  famous  Kcplerian 
problem  by  an  infinite  series  ;  he  discovered  a 
method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geometri- 
cally, without  any  previous  calculations;  a 
rule  for  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of 
tangents,  which  stands  upon  the  same  principle 
(exhaustions)  with  that  of  fluxions,  and  difi!"ers 
not  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of  application  ; 
a  series  for  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
from  the  tangent,  and  vice  ver/a  ;  as  also  for 
the  secant  and  logarithmic  tangent  and  secant, 
and  vice  verfa;  and  he  likewise  sent  to  Mr. 
Collins  methods  for  measuring  the  lengths  of 
the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  in  which  he 
followed  the  elegant  example  of  Newton,  in 
delivering  his  scries  in  simple  terms,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  To  the  above  particulars 
it  may  be  added,  says  Dr.  Rcid,  "  that  he  was 
led  by  analogy  to  the  true  law  of  refraction,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  discovered  by  Des  Cartea 
before;  and  that  in  1670,  having  received,  in 
a  letter  from  Collins,  a  series  for  the  area  of 
the  zone  of  a  circle,  and  as  Newton  had  invented 
an  universal  method  by  wliich  he  could  square 
all  curves,  geometrical  and  mechanical,  by 
infinite  series  of  that  kind  ;  Gregory  after  much 
thought  discovered  this  universal  method,  or 
an  equivalent  one.    Of  this  he  perfectly  satisfied 
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Newton  ajid  the  otlicr  matliomnt'cians  of  that 
time,  bya  letter  toCollins,  ill  February,  1671.  He 
was  strongly  solicited  by  his  brother  David  to 
publish  his  universal  method  of  series  without 
tielay,  but  excused  himself  upon  a  point  of 
honour  ;  that  as  Newton  was  the  first  inventor, 
and  as  he  liad  been  led  to  it  by  an  account  .of 
Newton's  having  such  a  method,  he  thoiight 
himself  bound  to  wait  till  Newton  should 
publish  his  method.  I  have  seen  the  letters 
that  passed  between  the  brothers  on  this  sub- 
ject." Such  of  Mr.  Gregory's  inventions  as 
are  not  contained  in  his  works  already  enumer- 
ated, arc  the  subjects  of  several  letters  and 
papers  printed  either  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  vol.  III.;  the  "  Commercium 
Epistolicum,"  1715,  8vo. ;  tlie  appendix  to 
Dr.  Desaguliers's  English  edition  of  Dr.  David 
Gregory's  "  Elements  of  Optics,"  8vo. ;  the 
"  Exercitatio  Geomctrica,"  of  the  same  author, 
1684,  4to. ;  or  his  little  piece  upon  "  Practical 
Geometry."  Biog.  Brilan.  Gfu.  Did.  Martin's 
Biog.  Phil,  jiccount  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Dr.  John  Gregory,  prefixed  to  his  -works.  Hutton's 
Math.  Dirt.—M. 

GREGORY,  David,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  like  him  a  very  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1661. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  David  Gregory 
of  Kinnairdie,  a  gentleman  who  had  the  sin- 
gular fortune  to  see  three  of  his  sons  all  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  at  the  same  time,  in 
three  of  the  British  universities,  viz.  David  at 
Oxford,  his  second  son  James  at  Edinburgh,  and 
his  third  son  Charles  at  St.  Andrews.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  his  native  place,  but  completed 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  Being  possessed  of  his 
uncle's  papers,  he  soon  shewed  that  he  was  also 
the  heir  of  his  genius,  by  the  ardour  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  apphed  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics.  He  became  so  distinguished  for 
his  proficiency,  that  in  1684,  when  only  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  published, 
from  his  uncle's  papers,  with  considerable  and 
important  additions  of  his  own,  "  Excrcitatio 
Gcometrica  de  Dimensioiie  Figurarum,  sive 
Specimen  Methodi  gencralis  dimetiendi  quas- 
vis  Figuras,"  quarto.  In  this  treatise,  assum- 
ing the  doctrine  of  indivisibles,  and  the  arith- 
metic of  infinites,  as  already  known  and  re- 
ceived by  geometers  as  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
he  explained  a  method  which  not  only  suited 
his  uncle's  examples,  left  by  him  without  »ay 


way  of  finding  tliem,  but  discovered  otliers,  by 
which  an  iMlinite  number  of  curve  lines,  and 
the  areas    contained  between  them  and   right 
lines,  might  be  measured,     lie  soon  perceived 
the  excellence  of   the    Newtonian  philosophy, 
and    was  the  first  wlio  had  tlie    merit  of  in- 
troducing   it   into   the  schools,   by    his  public 
lectures  at   Edinburgh.     "He   had,"  says  Mr. 
Whiston,    in    tlie  memoirs   of   his  own    life, 
"  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  keep 
acts,  as   we  call  them,    upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian    philosophy ;    wliile   we   at 
Cambridge,     poor     wretches,     were     ignomi- 
iiiously   studying  the  fictitious    hypotheses    of 
the    Cartesian."       He   continued    to    fill    the 
mathematical   chair   at  Edinburgh  with   great 
applause  till  tlie  year  169!,  when,  on  hearing  a 
report  of  Dr.  Bernard's  intention  to  re;igi  the 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
he  went  to  London.     There  he  was  introduced 
to  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  soon  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities  and  merit,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was   chosen    a  member.     Newton  also   intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.   Flam- 
steed,  the  astronomer-royal,  who  concurred  in 
furthering  the   design  on  which   he  had  come 
into  England.     With    tlieir   recommendations 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where,  in  the   year   last 
mentioned,  he  was   incorporated  in  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  and  accumulated    those  of   physic ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  though 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Halley  was  a  competitor. 
Their  rivalship,  however,  instead  of  animosity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  friendship  between  these 
eminent  men;  and  Halley  afterwards  became 
the  colleague  of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  pro- 
fessorship of  geometry  in  the  same  university. 
In  the  year  1693  Dr.  Gregory  published,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  a  resolution  of  the 
Florentine  enigmatical  problem   "  de  testudine 
"  veliformi  quadrabili ;"    and  afterwards  com- 
municated to  the  public  througli  the  same  chan- 
nel several  ingenious  mathematical  papers,  of 
which  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of 
our  subjoined  authorities.     In    1695  ''"-"  Pub- 
lished  at  Oxford,   "   Catoptric*   f^  Dioptricac 
"  Sphericx  Elementa,"  Svo.j  which,  the  preface 
informs  us,  contains  the  substance  of  some  of 
his  public  lectures,  read  eleven  years  before  at 
Edinburgh.     In  this  treatise  he  considers  these 
branches  of  optics  chiefly  with  a  view  to   the 
construction  of  telescopes,  and  particularly  the 
two  reflecting  ones  of  his  uncle  James  Gregory 
and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  giving  the  preference  to 
the  latter.     Hij^design  is  brought  into  i  narrow 
*  4  B  2 
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compass,  and  tlie  demonstrations  being  very 
Feat  and  easy,  the  book  met  with  a  very  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public.  In  the  year 
1705  it  was  re-published  by  Dr.  William 
Brown,  with  the  addition  of  several  geometrical 
demonstrations, as  well  as  analytical  calculations 
that  had  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity; 
and  again  in  1735  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  with  an 
appendix,  containing  nn  account  of  the  Grego- 
rian and  Newtonian  telescopes,  together  with 
Mr.  Hadley's  tables  for  constructing  both  those 
instruments.  But  with  all  its  merits  this  work 
contains  some  of  thf-  rubbish  of  the  old  method 
of  philosophising,  which  the  reader  may  see 
particularly  pointed  out  and  exposed  in  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise, 
there  is  an  observation  which  shews  that  the 
construction  of  achromatic  telescopes,  which 
Mr.Dollond  has  carried  to  such  great  perfection, 
had  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  David 
Gregory,  from  reflecting  on  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  nature  in  combining  the  different 
humours  of  the  eye.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  service  to  make 
the  object  lens  of  a  different  medium,  as  we  see 
done  in  the  fabrick  of  the  eye;  where  the 
crystalline  humour  (whose  power  of  refracting 
the  rays  of  light  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
glass)  is  by  nature,  who  never  does  any  thing 
in  vain,  joined  with  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours  (not  differing  from  water  as  to  their 
powerof  refraction), in  order  that  the  image  may 
be  painted  as  distinct  as  possible  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye." 

In  the  year  1697,  Dr.  Gregory  was  the  first 
tvho  gave  to  the  public  the  demonstration  of 
that  curve,  which  is  well  known  since  by  the 
name  of  catetjnria,  or  that  curve  which  is 
formed  by  a  chain  fastened  at  each  end.  In 
considering  the  properties  of  this  curve,  by 
which  all  the  parts  support  each  other,  he  dis- 
covered that,  when  inverted,  it  gave  the  form 
of  a  true  and  legitimate  arch,  ox  fornix;  -whence 
he  observes,  that  when  arches  of  other  forms 
are  supported,  it  is  because  in  their  thickness 
ioxr\Q  cateiinria  are  included.  His  paper  on  this 
curve  was  inserted  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
"  actions,"  and  in  the  "  Miscellanea  Curiosa," 
as  one  of  the  noblest  discoveries  that  had  at  that 
time  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  is 
true  that  Leibnitz  and  John  Bernoulli  soon  af- 
terwards laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  solved 
the  problem  at  an  earlier  period  than  our 
author ;  but  since  their  inventions  were  com- 
mmiicated  by  them  without  any  demonstra- 
tions, he   maintained  his  right  of  precedence 


at  least  on  that  point.  But  Dr.  Gresjory's 
most  celebrated  performance  appeared  in  the 
year  1702,  entitled,  "  Astronomise  Fhysicx  & 
Geometricse  Elementa,"  folio.  Tlii  excellent 
work  was  written  chiefly  with  the  design  o£ 
explaining  sir  Isaac  Newton's  g  -onietry  of  the 
centripetal  forces,  as  far  as  his  discoveries  in 
astronomy  are  built  upon  it,  and  to  throw  the 
astronomical  part  of  his  Prindpla  mto  a  newr 
and  more  intelligible  form.  The  author's  merit 
in  it  received  the  most  distinguished  lustre  from 
the  particular  approbation  given  to  it  by  that 
incomparable  man  himself,  who  communicated 
to  Dr.  Gregory  his  theory  of  the  moon,  after 
he  had  improved  it  to  so  much  exactness,  as  to 
be  able  to  correct  by  it  Mr.  Flamsteed's  best 
observations.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
English,  of  vrhich  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1726,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  entitled  "  The 
Elements  of  physical  and  geometrical  Astrono- 
my, by  David  Gregory,  M.D.  &c. ;  to  which 
is  annexed  Dr.  Halley's  Synopsis  of  the  As- 
tronomy of  Comets.  The  Whole  newly  re- 
vised, &c.  by  Edmund  Stone,  F.R.S."  In  the 
year  1 703  Dr.  Gregory  published  his  splendid 
folio  edition  of  "The  Works  of  Euclid,"  in  Greek 
and  Latin ;  an  undertaking  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  his  predecessor  Dr.  Bernard,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  of  Savile,  who  left 
it  in  charge  to  the  two  professors  on  his  founda- 
tion to  print  the  works  of  all  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians. This  edition  contains  all  tlie  pieces 
which  have  been  attributed  to  tuclid ;  but  in 
the  preface  Dr.  Gregory  has  been  careful  to 
point  out  such  as  he  found  reason,  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  believe  to  be  the  productions 
of  some  inferior  geometrician,  as  well  as  the 
grounds  on  which  he,  formed  his  judgment. 
The  next  work  to  which  Dr.  Gregory  devoted 
his  attention,  in  compliance  with  Rlr.  Savile's 
injunction,  was  to  prepare,  cotijointly  with 
Dr.  Halley,  a  new  edition  of  "  Apollonius's 
Conic?;"  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this 
undertaking  before  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  in 
1 7 10,  when  only  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  To  his  genius  and  abilities  the  most  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  the  age,  Newton,  Hal- 
ley,  and  Keill,  have  given  ample  testimonies. 
Besides  the  works  of  our  author  published  during 
his  life-time,  two  posthumous  pieces  of  his 
made  their  appearance:  one,  "  A  short  Treatise 
of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarithms" 
which  was  printed  at  tlie  end  of  Dr.  KeilFs 
translation  of  Commandine's  Euclid  ;  and  the 
other  "  A  Treatise  of  practical  Geometry," 
which  was  translated  aad  published  in  I745>  by 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  8vo.     He  ako  loft  behind 
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him  several  MSS.  still  inedited,  and  among 
others  "A  Commentary  on  Newton's  Principia,  ' 
which  that  great  man  is  reported  to  have  valued, 
and  to  have  kept  by  him  for  many  years  after 
the  author's  death. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  shall  just 
introduce  a  brief  notice  of  such  other  branches 
of  the  family  of  Gregory  as  have  sustained  a 
respec  able  rank  in  the  mathematical  world, 
though  they  have  not  signalised  their  names  bjr 
^Jieir  scientific  productions. 

James  Gregory,  the  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  second  son  of  Mr.  David  Gregory 
of  Kinnalrdic,  inherited  the  genius  of  his  family, 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  time  as  a  mathema- 
tician. Upon  Dr.  David  Gregory's  obtaining 
the  Saviliaii  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, he  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh  -,  which  office  he 
held  for  tl.irty-three  years  with  great  reputation, 
and  rctiriiig  in  i  725,  was  succeeded  by  the  cele- 
brated    laclaur?n. 

Charles  Cregor.t,  brother  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding professors,  and  the  third  son  of  IVlr. 
Gregory  of  Kinnairdie,  was  created  piofessor 
of  m.ithematicsat  St.  Andrews  by  queen  Anne, 
in  1707.  This  oflice  he  held  with  reputation 
and  ability  for  thirty-t  .vo  years,  and  resigning 
in  1739,  was  su'ceedcd  by  his  son  David  Gre- 
gory. This  gentleman  possessed  great  worth, 
agreeabl-  manners,  and  was  remarkably  en- 
dow..*d  with  the  talents  of  communic.iting  the 
knowledge  of  his  science  to  his  pupils.  He  died 
in  I7<53.  He  puhli^htd,  in  Latin,  a  very  good 
compendium  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with 
the  title  "  Arithmeticx  &  Algebra  Compen- 
"  dium,  in  Usum  Juventutis  Academicae," 
Edinb.  1736.  Biog.  Britaii.  Gen.  Diet.  Martin's 
Bicg.  Phil.  Account  of  the  Life  and  HWitings 
of  Dr.  John  Gngory,  prefixed  to  his  luorks. 
Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

GREGORY,  John,  M.D.  a  medical  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1724,  at 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, was  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  col- 
lege. He  received  his  education  in  the  gram- 
mar-school and  university  of  that  place,  and  in 
1742  removed  to  Edinburgh  for  the  study  of 
physic,  which  he  afterwards,  pursued  at  Lcydcn. 
The  degree  of  M.D.  was  sent  him  from  Aber- 
deen in  1745,  and  upon  his  return  from  Holland 
hcwasclcctcd  profcssorof  philosophy  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  lectured  on  mathematics,  on  ex- 
perimental and  moral  philosophy,  till  the  end  of 
1749,  when  he  resigned  his  post,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  attention  solely  to  physic.  In  1 752  he 
inarrie«l  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  lord  Forbes,  a 


lady  celebrated  for  personal  and  mental  accom- 
plishments. Two  years  afterwards,  he  settled 
in  London,  where  he  contracted  several  respect- 
able acquaintances,  was  made  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  might  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  practice,  had  he  not,  in  1 755,  chosen 
to  accept  the  chair  of  medicine  in  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther. His  reputation,  both  professional  and 
literary,  gradually  extended  itself,  a.id  some 
discourses  which  he  read  at  a  literary  society  be- 
came the  foundation  of  a  work  which  made  him 
advantageously  known  to  the  public,  entitled 
"  A  comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Facul- 
ties of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World," 
l2mo.  It  was  printed  in  1764,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  lord  Lyttlcton,  without  the  author's 
name,  and  by  an  anonymous  editor.  This 
piece  came  short  of  the  extent  of  subject  pro- 
posed in  the  title ;  but  it  contained  miiiv  in- 
genious remarks  upon  human  nature  and  the 
cultivation  of  its  distinguishing  faculties,  and 
particularly  displayed  great  taste  and  knowledge 
on  the  topic  of  mu-ical  expression.  It  was  well 
received,  and  went  through  a  third  edition  in 
176C1.  Dr.  Gregory  in  1764  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ru- 
therford, in  1766,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
the  practice  of  physic  in  that  university.  He 
was  now  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  abilities 
could  be  justly  appreciated  and  adequately  re- 
warded. His  two  preliminary  lectures,  "  On 
the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Physician,  and  on 
the  Method  of  prosecuting  Enquiries  in  Philo- 
sophy," were  published  in  i  769,  in  a  separate 
volume,  and  were  universally  admired  for  their 
elegance  of  style,  and  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
sound  sense,  and  true  philosophy,  which  they 
breathed.  After  lecturing  some  years  in  his 
proper  branch,  he  made  an  agreement  with  Dr. 
Cullen  (see  his  Life)  for  alternately  interchang- 
ing the  lectureship  on  the  theory  and  on  the 
practice  of  phys'C  ;  by  ,which  arrangement  the 
ftudents  had  the  benefit  of  the  whole  medical 
system  of  both  these  eminent  professors.  In 
1772  he  published  "  Elements  of  the  Practice 
«f  Physic,"  being  an  enlarged  syllabus  of  his 
lectures.  This  volume,  however,  terminated 
with  the  febrile  diseases.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive; for  having  gone  to  bed  in  apparent 
hcaltJi,  on  February  9,  1773,  he  vras  found 
dead  in  the  morning  without  the  lea?t  discom- 
posure of  feature- or  limb.  In  the  ncxtycar,  a 
piece  which  he  had  composed  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  was  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters," 
i2mo.     It  contains  several  heads  of  advice  fbr 
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tlie  conduct  of  young  females,  on  all  of  wliich 
are  pivcn  many  valuable  and  judicious  observa- 
tions, displaying  much  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  his  precepts  may  be  thought  in  some 
respects  too  much  founded  on  worldly  prudence, 
and  too  little  indulgent  to  the  native  feelings  of 
the  heart.     All  the  works  of  Dr.  Gregory  were 

?ublished  together  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  17S8. 
n  private  character  he  was  highly  worthy  and 
amiable,  and  much  beloved  by  his  friends.  Dr. 
Beattie,  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  them,  has 
concluded  the   second   book  of  his   beautiful 
poem  "  The  Minstrel,"  with  a  very  pathetic 
apostrophe  to  his  memory.    i.i/>,  prefixed  to  his 
Works.— K. 
^       GRENADA,  Lewis  de,  a  Spanish  domi- 
'  -rican  monk  in  the   sixteenth  century,  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  estimation  by  devout 
Catholics,  was  born  at  the  city  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  in  the  year  1504.     He  was 
educated  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  de  Mon- 
dejar,  and  afterwards  embracing  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  acquired  a  high  character  for  sanctity 
and  virtue,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  ho- 
nourable posts  in  his  order.    He  was  also  much 
-    .admired  for  his  pulpit  talents,  and  was  held  in 
high  consideration  by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and 
■  Castile.     He  was  confessor  to  queen  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
.who   was  desirous   of  appointing   him  to  the 
.archbishopric  of  Braga  ;  but  he  resolutely  de- 
.clined  the  profl'ercd  honour,  and,  with  much 
persuasion,  prevailed   on  his  celebrated  friend 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Martyrs,  to  accept  of  that 
dignity.     Indeed  he  uniformly  refused  all  the 
.  offers  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  which  were 
made    to  him,   and   devoted  his  days    to  the 
austerities  of  monastic  discipline,  and  the  com- 
position of  pious  and  devotional  treatises.     St. 
Charles  Borromeo    and  St.  Francis  de    Sales 
held  his  writings  in  high  esteem,  and  strongly 
recommended   the    perusal   of  them    to    their 
flocks.  And  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  under  whose 
pontificate  tliey  were  composed,  was  lavish  in 
his  encomiums  on  them,  declaring  tliat  the  au- 
thor, by   sending   them  into   the  world,  had 
shewn  himself   as  great  a  benefactor  to  the 
church,  as  he  could  have  done  by  giving  life  to 
the  dead,   and  eyes  to  the  blind.     The  piety 
which  they  enforce,  however,  is  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  superstition  and  fanaticism  ;  and  the 
moral  discipline  which   they  recommend,    too 
ascetic  for  the  rational  religionist,  and  useful 
citizen  of  the  world.     They  are,  besides,  abun- 
danily  interspersed  with  visionary  reveries,  and 
absurd  legendary  tales.     The   author   died  in 
•the  year  1588.    His  works  consist  of  "  The 


Sinner's  Guide;"  "  Memorial  of  a  Christian 
Life,"  in  three  volumes  -,  "  A  Catechism,"  in 
four  volumes  ;  "A  Treatise  on  Prayer,"  in  two 
volumesj  "  ATreatlse  on  the  Duty  of  Bishops;" 
"  Instructions  for  Preachers  ;"  an<l  "  Sermons,'* 
in  the  Latin  language,  in  six  volumes.  The 
greater  part  of  them  has  been  translated  from 
tlie  Spanish  and  Latin  into  P'rench,  by  father 
Girard,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
and  eight  volumes  in  Svo.  Moreri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist.—U. 

GRESHAMj  sir  Thomas,  an  eminent  and 
patriotic  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
the  younger  son  of  sir  Richard  Grcsham,  also 
a  merchant,  and  lord-mayor  of  London,  who 
was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Norfolk. 
Thomas  was  born   at   London   in    151.9,  and 
received  an  academical  education  at  Gunvile- 
hall,  in  Cambridge  ;  but  being  dcsif^ned  to  fol- 
low the  commercial  business  of   the  family,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  his    uncle  sir   John 
Gresham,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Mercers* 
company   in    1543.     He    soon   after   married, 
and  during  his  father's  life  pursued  his  mercan- 
tile employments  at  home  with  great  diligence. 
He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  be- 
coming his  father's  successor  in  the  agency  of 
the  king's  money  affairs   at  Antwerp;  but    the 
person  who  had  obtained  the  preference  having, 
by  mismanagement,  brought   them  into  a  bad 
condition,  Gresham  was  sent  over  in  1552,  by 
the  regency   in    the  minority  of  Edward   VL 
in   order     to    retrieve    them.       He     so    ably 
conducted   this    business,    that   in   about   two 
years  he  paid  off  the  whole  of  a  loan  bearing 
enormous  interest,   and  raised  the  king's  credit 
to  the  most  respectable  rank.     At  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  his 
office,  but  it  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  held 
it,    together  with  that  of  queen's-merchant,    as 
long  as  he  lived.     He  also  received  from  her 
the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  was  of  great 
use  in  the  pecuniary  negociations  of  that  reign, 
and  was  likewise  a   spirited  promoter  of  the 
infant  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,   those  of 
small-wares    in    particular    being   established 
principally  through  his  means.     The  property 
he  inherited,  with  that  of  his  own  acquisition, 
made  him  the  richest  subject  in  the  metropolis, 
and  he  displayed  his  wealth  in  the  most   liberal 
manner.     Having  lost  his  only  son  in  1564, 
he  diverted  his  grief  by  public  undertakings. 
The    design   of    providing   the   merchants  of 
London  with  a  burse  or  exchange,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Antwerp,  was  first  entertained  by  his 
father.     Sir  Thomas  brought  it  to  effect ;  for 
the  city  having  agreed  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
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ground  fit  for  the  purpose,  he  began  the  erec- 
tion at  his  own  expence  in  1566,  and  brought 
it  to  completion  within  three  years.  This 
edifice  was  reckoned  equal  in  every  respect  to 
its  model  at  Antwerp.  It  consisted  of  covered 
walks  below  and  shops  above,  which  last 
brought  in  a  considerable  rent  to  the  under- 
taker. Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  a  train  of 
nobility,  entered  in  procession  into  the  city  in 
January,  1570,  and  after  dining  at  sir  Thomas's 
house  in  Bishopsgate-street,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
new  fabric,  the  shops  of  which  were  decked 
out  with  all  the  richest  commodities  of  the  me- 
tropolis. She  then  solemnly  proclaimed  it  the 
Ro^al  Exchange,  which  name  its  successor  since 
the  fire  of  London  has  borne  to  the  present 
day.  Gresham  is  still  justly  looked  upon  as 
the  founder ;  and  his  crest,  the  grasshopper, 
with  his  statue,  are  seen  in  the  modern  building. 
When  the  troubles  in  the  Low-countries  in- 
terrupted the  accustomed  loans  to  the  crown 
from  Antwerp,  sir  Thomas  advised  the  mi- 
nister, Cecil,  to  apply  to  the  merchants  of  his 
own  country;  and  though  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  at  first  refused  the  re- 
quested loan,  yet  his  influence,  together  with 
a  letter  in  a  somewhat  menacing  style  from 
the  pri»y-council,  induced  several  of  themonied 
men  to  join  in  a  small  one,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  vast 
advances  since  made  to  fhe  crown  from  the 
same  body.  The  literary  education  Gresham 
had  received  probably  impressed  him  with  a 
notion  of  the  value  of  learning  different  from 
that  commonly  entertained  by  men  of  business; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  his  patriotic 
spirit  to  bestow  part  of  his  wealth  in  founding 
a  college  for  the  sciences  in  his  native  city. 
The  university  of  Cambridge,  with  less  li- 
berality than,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  prevails  in 
that  seminary,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  thus  establishing  a  rival  institution;  but 
his  determination  was  fixed.  He  devised  by 
will  his  house  in  Bishopsgate-street  for  the 
purpose  of  being  converted  into  habitations  and 
lecture-rooms  for  seven  professors  or  lecturers 
on  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  who  were  each 
to  receive  a  salary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  We  shall  not  here  discuss 
the  utility  of  such  an  institution,  or  enter  into 
its  history.  With  respect  to  the  founder,  it 
is  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  affection  to  learn- 
ing and  mental  improvement,  a  due  degree  of 
which  it  may  be  presumed  lie  did  not  think  in- 
jurious to  the  mercaniile  eharafter.  From  the 
History  of  Gresham  Professors  by  Mr.  Ward,  it 
appears  that  many  eminent  men  have  been  of 


the  number,  though  they  perhaps  hold  the 
office  chiefly  as  a  sinecure.  The  places  are 
continued,  with  a  double  sa  ary,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  apartments  by  the  con- 
version of  Gresbam-CoUege  into  the  modern 
general  excise-office.  The  lectures  are  now 
given  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  favourite 
villa  of  sir  Thomas  was  at  Osterly-park,  near 
Brentford,  upon  which  he  expended  a  great 
sum;  at  the  same  time  not  forgeting  to  consult 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  which  view, 
among  his  edifices  were  corn,  oil,  and  paper 
mills  upon  the  stream  of  the  Brent.  In  thc 
possession  of  general  respect  and  esteem,  he 
died  suddenly  in  November,  1579,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.      Bicg.  Britan. — A. 

CRESSET,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  an  ele- 
gant French  poet,  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1709. 
He  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  among  the  Je- 
suits ;  and  from  that  retreat  surprised  the  pub- 
lic by  the  production  of  some  poems,  which 
possessed  all  the  ease  and  delicate  pleasantry 
that  could  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  the 
world.  These  were  his  "  Ver-Vert,"  a  charm- 
ing tale,  and  his  pleasing  epistles  of  "  La  Char- 
treuse," "  Les  Ombres,"  "  Epitre  au  Pere 
Bougeant,"  and  others.  The  reputation  they 
obtained  was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  the  so- 
ciety in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  fixing  in  the 
metropolis.  He  then  tried  his  powers  in  dra- 
matic composition,  and  wrote  tlie  tragedy  of 
"  Edouard,"  which  had  little  success.  His 
"  Sidnei,"  a  comedy  of  the  grave  and  romantic 
kind,  was  better  received  ;  but  it  was  his  "  Me- 
chant,"  represented  in  1747,  which  raised  him 
to  the  first  rank  of  writers  in  this  class.  Its  suc- 
cess was  prodigious,  and  it  has  ever  been  re* 
garded  as  a  masterpiece  in  that  species  of  come- 
dy which  paints  manners  with  truth  and  force, 
without  being  highly  comic.  Gresset  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1748.  He 
grew  wearied,  however,  with  the  life  of  a  lite- 
rary man  in  the  capital ;  and  although  he  had 
always  respected  morals  and  decorum  in  his 
works,  he  began  to  be  affected  by  the  scruples 
concerning  tlieatrical  exhibitions  which  are  in- 
culcated in  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  soon  after 
solenmly  renounced  the  stage,  by  a  letter,  in 
which  he  displayed  the  dangers  attending  pub- 
lic spectacles.  He  returned  to  Amiens,  where 
he  had  a  post  in  the  finances,  married  a  lady 
with  a  good  fortune,  and  passed  his  life  in  a 
manner  which  acquired  him  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1775  he  re- 
visited Paris,  and  had  the  honour,  as  director 
of  the  French  Academy,  to  compliment  Lewis 
XVI.  and  his  queen  on  their  accession  to  the 
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throne.  His  discourse  upon  this  occasion,  which 
was  printed,  was  a  severe  satire  on  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  metropolis.  He  received  from 
the  court  letters  of  nobility  and  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  was  appointed  liistoriographer 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lazore.  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  return,  dying  in  June  1777,  incon- 
sequence of  an  abscess  in  his  breast. 

Among  Cresset's  works,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  are  some  comic  pieces,  odes,  a 
translation  of  Virgil's  eclogues,  and  other  short 
compositions.  His  poetical  fame  is  principally 
founded  on  his  "  Chartreuse,"  "  Ver-Vert," 
and  "  Le  Mechanf,"  the  first  characterised  by 
its  philosophical  freedom,  harmony,  and  rich- 
ness of  expression  ;  the  second  by  its  ingenious 
and  natural  badinage ;  the  third  by  the  accuracy 
of  its  portraitures  and  beauty  of  its  versification. 
"  Cresset,"  says  M.  Bailly,  "  placed  between 
Chaulieu  and  Voltaire  for  the  graces  of  light 
poetry,  and  perhaps  the  first  at  the  theatre  for 
elegance  of  versification  in  comedy,  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  glory,  that'his  morals  were  pure  as 
his  style."  Ekge  de  Cresset,  par  Bailly.  Necro- 
hge  Fr.     Noiiv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

GRETSER,  James,  a  learned  German  Je- 
suit, who  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Marckdorf,  in  the  year 
l5<?o.  He  entered  into  the  order  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  applying  with  great 
assiduity  to  his  studies,  became  a  considerable 
proficient  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  and  pro- 
fane antiquities.  He  filled  successively  the 
chairs  of  philosophy,  nrorals,  and  divinity, 
during  twenty-five  years,  in  the  university  of 
Ihgoldstadt,  and  died  there  in  1625,  when  he 
■was  about  sixty-fotir  years  of  age.  He  spent  a 
considi.rable  part  of  his  life  in  writing  against 
protestant  authors,  and  in  defence  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  ablest  of  his  con- 
troversial pieces  are  those  intended  to  refute 
the  answers  of  Whitakcr,  Junius,  Daneau,  and 
other  Protestants,  to  Bellarmine,  which,  though 
written  with  case  and  shrewdness,  are  often 
wanting  in  judgment,  and  disgraced  by  too 
great  violence  and  asperity,  even  according  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  father  Simon,  Dupin, 
father  Niceron,  and  the  best  catholic  critics. 
They  form  a  collection  in  two  volumes  folio, 
printed  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1607  and  1609.  He 
also  wrote  a  gre.U  number  of  treatises  in  pro- 
fane and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  one  of  the 
mo'st  celebrated  of  which  is  a  learned  but  dif- 
fusa work  "  De  Cruce,"  in  three  volumes  410. 
Pupin  has  analysed  this  wQjrk  of  our  author  ; 


and  in  hl3  observations  upon  it  remarks,  that 
"  it  is  a  pitv  that  he  was  not  a  better  critic, 
and  that  he  adopted  pieces  and  incidents  that 
were  either  spwious  or  doubtful.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  be  most  esteemed 
in  his  works  is,  the  prodigious  variety  that  is, 
found  in  them,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  collected  on  each  subject  whatever  bears 
any  relation  to  it.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  his 
books  will  furnish  very  good  materials  to  those 
who  would  write  upon  the  same  subjects." 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
published  some  grammatical  pieces  in  that 
language,  together  with  notes  on  some  Greek 
authors,  as  George  Codinus,  Curopalata,  John 
Cantacuzenus,  &c.  All  his  works,  originals 
and  translations,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  in  number,  were  printed  at  Ratisbon 
in  1739,  in  seventeen  volumes  folio.  Bayle, 
Moreri.     Dupin.     Nou-j.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GREVILLE,  FuLKE,  lord  Brooke,  a  cour- 
tier distinguished  for  his  literary  talents,  was 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  settled  at 
Beauchamp's-Court,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he 
was  born  in  1554.  He  was  educated  at  both, 
universities,  but  chiefly  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  added  to  his  acade- 
mical acquisitions  the  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  in  a  course  of  foreign 
travel.  He  was  early  introduced  to  the  court  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  was  much  admired, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  his  royal  mistress  so 
as  to  become  a  particular  favourite.  She  shewed 
her  regard  in  a  manner  not  very  pleasing  to  one 
of  his  gallant  spirit,  by  restraining  him  from 
taking  part  in  some  martial  enterprises  abroad 
on  which  he  was  bent.  For  his  disobedience 
in  some  instances,  he  was  purrished  by  intervals 
of  b.mishment  from-  court.  His  favour  durio§ 
this  reign  procured  him  little  advancement,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  interest  of  sir  Henry 
Sidney  that  he  obtained  two  lucrative  posts  in 
the  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  For  these 
he  was  probably  indebted  to  his  friendship  with 
sir  Henry's  illustrious  son,  sir  Philip  oidney* 
which  was  so  intimate,  thnt  on  his  heroic  death 
in  tlie  Low-countries,  he  bequeathed  to  Fulke 
Greville  a  moiety  of  his  books.  In  1597  he  re- 
ceived from  the  queen  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  two  years  after,  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  marine  causes.  He  sat  in  several  par- 
haments  during  this  period  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  probably 
acted  as  a  courtier.  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  wise  sayingSy  has  quoted  a  short  speech 
of  sir  Fulke  Greville,  when  the  house  was  de- 
murring about  establishing  a  precedent  in  some 
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afF.iir  respecting  the  crown.   *'  Why  should  you    Tragedy  of  Aljham  :"  "  The  Tragedy  of  Mus- 


stjnd  so  much  upon  precedents  ?  The  times  here- 
after will  be  gcjd  or  bari :  if  gaaif,  precedents 
vill  do  no  harm  ;  if  tni/,  ,po\ver  will  make  a 
way  where  it  finds  none."  Though  there  is 
s6nie  shrewdness  in  this  observation,  its  parlia- 
mentary wisdom  may  be  questioned. 

At  the  arcfssion  of  James,  lie  was  created  a 


taplia  :"  "  Cxliaca  ;"  containing  one  hundred 
and  nine  sonnets,  mostly  on  the  topic  of  love. 
To  these  may  be  added  his  poetical  remains, 
consisting  of  "  A  Treatise  of  Monarchy,"  and 
"  A  Treatise  of  Religion."  From  the  titles  of 
these  pieces  the  reader  would  cptpect  not  much 
of   the   fancy   and    amenity  which   constitute 


knight  of  the  Bath,  and  soon  after  had  the  gi'ant     the  proper  character  of  poetry  ;  and,   in  fact, 


of  the  castle  of  Warwick.  This  building  was 
then  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  he  is  said  to  liave 
expended  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  repairing 
and  beautifying  it.  Other  valuable  grants  were 
made  him  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  of 
tlie  reign  that  he  rose  to  any  post  in  the  state. 
In  1614  he  was  made  under-treasurer  and 
chancellor  of  the  eJcchequer,  and  admitted  into 
the  privy-council  ;  and  was  also,  then  or  after- 
wards, a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  His 
services  or  interest  raised  him,  in  1620,  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  style  of  lord  Brooke  of  Beau- 
champ's-court.  He  was  continued  in  the  privy- 
council  by  Charles  I.,  but  of-  his  political  cha- 
racter or  actions  we  have  little  information. 
He  had  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  patron 
of  letters  ;  and  in  1627  he  testified  his  gratitude 
to  his  alma  mater,  by  founding  at  Cambridge  a 
history-lecture,  with  a  handsome  salary  to  the 
professor.  His  long  and  prosperous  life  was 
terminated  In  a  tragical  manner,  in  1628.  One 
of  his  domestics,  named  Ralph  Haywood,  who 
had  faithfully  served  him  many  years,  finding 
himself  likely  to  be  frustrated  of  his  expected 
reward,  entered  into  a  warm  expoftulation  on 
the  subject,  when  alone  with  him  in  his  chain 


they  bear  the  grave  and_  sententious  stamp 
of  the  age,  witli  a  mysterious  depth  in  the 
thoughts  which  often  involves  them  in  great  ob- 
scurity. There  arc,  however,  passages  in 
which  he  breaks  out  with  uncommon  splen- 
dour ;  and  his  versification,  which  is  in  gene- 
ral very  negligent,  sometimes  becomes  extreme- 
ly harmonious.  His  tragedies  are  formed  upon 
the  ancient  model,  and  are  rather  fitted  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage.  On  the  whole,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  modern  student  of  English  poetry 
has  had  the  patience  to  peruse  these  works, 
however  they  may  have  been  praised  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  different  taste.  Of  his  prose 
writings,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Life  of 
the  great  object  of  his  admiration,  sir  Philip 
Sidney.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
model  of  biography,  since  it  wants  plainness 
and  precision  in  the  narration,  and  has  not  a 
third  part  devoted  to  its  proper  subject,  the  rest 
being  expended  upon  preliminary  discourses. 
His  style  in  all  his  works  is  aflected  and  involv- 
ed, full  of  metaphor  and  digression,  yet  dis- 
playing a  full  mind  and  a  large  acquaintance 
with  various  learning.  -B'og.  Briinri. — A. 
GKEW,  Nehemi.ih,  a  physician,  eminent 


ber.    Lord  Brooke  returned  a  severe  reprimand  *for  his  writings  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology 


to  this  liberty,  which  threw  the  servant  into 
such  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  he  gave  his  ma- 
ser  a  mortal  stab  in  the  back,  and  then,  locking 
himself  up  in  liis  room,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  with  the  same  weapon.  His  lordship  was 
interred  at  Warwick,  and  upon  his  tomb  the 
following  epitaph  was  placed,  by  his  own  di- 
rection :  Ftilke  Gn'vUlf,  servant  to  qucm  Kliza- 
tithf  ccutuellcr  to  king  yameSy  and  friend  to  sir 


of  vegetEblfs,  was  born  at  Cc\cntr\ ,  in  wliich 
city  his  father,  Obadiah  Grew,  D.D.  was  vicar 
of  St.  Michael's  church.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  pre.ibyterian  sect,  his  father  having  taken 
the  covenant  ;  and  upon  the  change  of  things 
at  the  Restoration  he  was  sent  to  study  in  a 
foreign  university,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic.  He  settled  firi-t  at  Covetitry, 
but  in    1672  he    removed  to  the    metropolis. 


Philip  Sidney.     He  passed  his  life  in  celibacy,  Having  made  himself  already  known  as  an  in- 

but  had  all  the  old  courtier's  gallantry  towards  genious  enquirer  into  nature,  he  was  chosen  a 

the  fair  sex.  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1672,  on  the  re- 

Though   Grcville  was  known  to   be  a  writer  commendation  of  bishop  Wilkiiis.     That  body, 

in  prose  and  verse  during  his  life-time,  yet  few  in  1^77,  appointed  him  their  secretary,  in  which 

of  his  compositions  were  made  public  till  after  capacity  he  publislied  thel'hilosophical  Transac- 

his  death.       In    l6j2    the    following    poetical  tons  from  Jan.  1677-8  10  Feb.  1678-c;.     The  coL 

works  appeared  under  his  name  :  "  A  'rreatise  lege  of  physicians  admitted  him   an  honorary 

of  Human   Learning,"  one   hundred   and  fifty  fellow    in    I'jS'o.       He    obtained    considerable 

stanzas,  of  six  lines  each  :"  An  Inquisition  upon  practice,  and  wa<!  much  esteemed,  as  well  for 

Vame  and    Honour,"  eighty-six   stanzas:  «'  A  hi^  piety  as  his  philosophical   knowledge.     He 

Treatise  of  Wars,"  sixty-eight  Stanzas  :  "The  died   in   1711.      l^r.    Grevj's   first  publication. 
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was  entitled   "  The   Anatomy  of  Vegetables 
begun,"  1671,  lamo.    It  was  followed  by  "An 
Idea    of  a  Phytological    Histoi7   of   Roots," 
1673  j    and   "    The    Anatomy    of    Trunks," 
1675.     These   separate  pieces   constituted  the 
tl.re;  first  books   of  his   great   work,    "   The 
Anatomy  of  Plants,  with  an  Idea  of  a  Philo- 
sophical History  of  Plants;"    1682,  folio,  with 
many  plates.     This  is  a  truly  excellent  per- 
formance,  replete    with    curious    obserrations 
concerning  the  intimate  structure  of  vegetables 
and  their  parts,  in   the  examination  of  which 
he  diligently  employed  microscopes  and  other 
helps.     There  are  few   things    yet  ascertained 
upon  this  subject  with  which  he   was   not  ac- 
quainted.    In  particular,  he  had  a  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  dust  of  the  stamina  in  impreg- 
nating the  ova  or  rudiments  of  the  seed.     This 
idea  is  commonly  ascribed  to  sir  Thomas  Mil- 
lington  ;  but  Dr.  Grew,  speaking  of  a  discourse 
wi3i  that  person,  in  which  Millington  told  him 
that  he  conceived  that   the  aiiirf  served  as  the 
male  for  the  generation  of  the  seed,  subjoins, 
"  I  immediately  replied,  that  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  gave  him  some  reasons  for  it,  and  an- 
swercvl    some    objections    that    might   oppose 
them."     This  was,  however,  at  present  only 
an  hypothesis,  and  Grew  seems  rather  to  have 
regarded    the    stamina    as    excretory    vessels. 
There  is  some  theoretical  matter  in  this  book, 
particularly    relative    to    colour    and    taste    in 
plants,  which  he  derives  from  salts  of  different 
figures.      He  also  wrote  "  A   Catalogue  and 
Description  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rari- 
ties belonging  to  the  Royal  Society;  to  which  is 
added,  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs 
and    Guts   begun,"     1681,    folio.     This    last, 
which  was  the  substance  of  papers  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  contains  much  valuable  de- 
scription of  the  prims  vi?e,  as  existing  in  a  great 
number    of    animals.     A    Latin    treatise    on 
Epsom   and    other    purging    salts,    1695,    and 
some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
complete  his  properly  professional  works.     He 
concluded  his  labours  with  a  book  designed  to 
serve  the  cause  of  religion,  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
graphla  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe, 
■  as   it  is  the  Cre:tture   and  Kingdom  of  God," 
170:,  folio.     In  this  he  not  only  supports  the 
doctrines  of  theism,  but  argues  in   favour   of 
the    Jewish    and    Christian    revelations.      He 
maintains  the  existence  of  "  a  vital  substance 
in  nature,  distinct  from  a  body,"  which,  as  well 
as  Cudworth's  plastic  form,  has  been  charged 
by  I3ayle  as  the  admission  of   an  unconscious 
principle  of  action,  similar  to  that  of  the  atheists; 
but  Le  Clerc  endeavours  to  free  tliem  from  this 


consequence.    Biog.  Britan,  HitHeri  Bihl.  Bolan. 
and  Anatom.       PulUiieys  Sketches  of  Botany  in 

GREY,  lady  Jane,  the  innocent  and  amiable 
victim  of  another's  unprincipled  ambition,  was 
tlie  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset^ 
by  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  and  i\Iary,  queen  dowager 
of  France,   and    sister   of  Henry  VIII.     Her 
birth  is  placed,  though  without  direct  authority^ 
in  1537.     From  her  early  years  she  exhibited 
a  quickness  of  parts  that  has  rendered  her  one 
of  the  prodigies  of  her  sex   and  age.     Besides 
the  accomplishments  of  needle-work,  fair  hand- 
writing, and  music,  she  possessed  such  a  know- 
ledge  of  the   learned   languages   as   would   be 
surprising  in  the  most  promising  scholar  of  the 
other  sex.     The  learned  Ascham  has  recorded, 
that  on  paying  her  a  visit  in  her  fourteenth 
year  at  her  father's  seat  in  Leicestershire,  he 
found  her  reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  hunting.     She  was 
then  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer  (after- 
wards bishop  of  London),  to  whose  kind  and 
gentle  treatment,  which  was  a  contrast  to  the 
severity  of  her  parents,  she  attributed  the  de- 
light she  took  in  study.     She  was  able  at  this 
time  even  to  write  Greek  with  facility  and  elo- 
quence, and  she   is  said  also  to  have  acquired 
not  only  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  but 
the  Hebrew,   Chalde-e,  and  Arabic.     If  abate- 
ments are  made   for  panegyrical  exaggeration, 
enough  will  remain  to  place  her  among   the 
most   extraordinary   of  early  geniuses.      Her 
solidity  of  judgment  was  equal  to  her  readiness 
of  apprehension,  and  she  discoursed  upon  the 
most   important   topics   with   excellent    sense. 
With  all  these  endowments  of  the  understand- 
ing, she  possessed  the  modesty  and  gentleness 
proper  to  her  sex.    She  imbibed  from  her  tutor 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  she 
always  remained  warmly  attached. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  Edvi^ard 
VI.  and  Dudley  duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
what  manner  the  latter  pursued  the  career  of 
his  ambition.  When  the  young  king's  de- 
clining health  alarmed  him  with  the  prospect 
of  an  approaching  change,  he  meditated  the 
securing  of  his  authority  by  a  project  no  less 
daring  than  criminal.  Trusting  in  Edward's 
zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  he  ventured 
to  propose  to  him  the  unfraternal  and  arbitrary 
act  of  setting  aside  both  his  sisters  from  the 
succession,  and  bequeathing  liis  crown  to  lady 
Jane  Grey,  though  her  mother,  in  whom  the 
right  belonging  to  that  branch  resided,  was 
then   living.     He   had   previously  procured  a 
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marriage,  in  May,  1553,  between  this  laily  atid 
his  own  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  an 
amiable  youili,  who  soon  gained  the  heart  of 
his  young  bride.  The  act  alteriHg  the  suc- 
cession was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  Edward 
died  on  July  6th  of  tlie  same  year.  On  July 
loth  lady  jane's  father,  now  duke  of  Sufl'olk, 
accompanied  by  tlie  duke  of  Northumberland, 
repaired  to  Durham-house,  where  the  young 
couple  resided,  and  paying  homage  on  his 
knees  to  his  astonished  d:iughter,  explained  to 
her  what  liad  been  done  in  her  favour.  She 
niade  many  urgent  and  forcible  objections  to 
the  design,  and  pleaded  the  prefjrable  right  of 
tlie  two  princesses,  and  her  own  thorough 
aver.sion  to  a  public  and  splendid  station  ;  but 
at  length,  overcome  by  the  authority  of  her 
parents,  and  especially  by  the  entreaties  of  her 
beloved  liusband,  she  consented  to  become  a 
pageant-queen,  iihe  was  conveyed  to  the  royal 
apartment.s  in  the  Tower,  and  proclaimed  in 
the  city  of  London  with  all  due  solemnity  ; 
but  with  little  accl.imation  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
events  which  subverted  her  mock-royalty  of 
nine  days.  At  the  end  of  it,  her  fatlier  an- 
nounced to  her  the  necessity  of  returning  to  a 
private  station.  She  received  the  intelligence 
■with  perfect  serenity,  and  expressed  herself 
much  better  pleased  with  the  act  of  relinquish- 
ing, than  she  had  been  with  that  of  assuming, 
tlie  crown.  Soon  after,  Northumberland  suf- 
fered the  just  punishment  of  his  treason.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  re- 
stored to  his  liberty.  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band were  arraigned,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  upon  them.  They  were  committed 
to  custody,  but  treated  with  indulgence  ;  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  justice  would  be 
satisfied  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim  so  in- 
voluntarily criminal.  This  might  probably  have 
taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-advised 
insurrection  of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  others, 
wiiich  was  very  imprudently  and  ungratefully 
joined  by  tlie  duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  brothers. 
After  its  suppression,  it  was  resolved  in  Mary's 
council,  that,  for  the  future  security  of  the 
crown,  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  should  be 
put  to  death.  She  received  the  notifitation  of 
this  purpose  with  her  accustomed  mildness  and 
tranquillity,  and  prepared  herself  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Mary's  religious  zeal  iniluced  her 
to  send  divines  for  the  conversion  of  Jane  to 
the  catholic  faith  ;  and  the  time  first  fixed  upon 
for  the  execution  was  prolonged  three  days, 
in  order  to  aid  tlieir  efforts.  But  they  were 
encountered  with  equal  zeal,   and   with  readi- 


ness and  solidity  of  argumentation,  on  her  partv 
and  her  constancy  remained  unshaken.  On 
the  evening  before  her  death  she  wrote  to  her 
sister,  lady  Catharine  Grey,  a  letter,  said  to 
have  been  in  the  Greek  language,  which  she 
sent  to  her  with  the  present  of  a  Greek  testa- 
ment, i'he  alleged  substance  of  the  leiter  in 
English  is  given  in  the  Biog.  Britan.  but  from 
its  length  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any; 
scholar  in  Europe  could  have  composed  it  ia 
Greek  within  that  time.  Another  account,  in- 
deed, more  probably,  says  it  was  written  ir» 
Latin.  On  the  fatal  morning,  her  husbandj: 
who  was  confined  stp-irately,  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  officers,  sent  a  tender  re- 
quest to  take  a  list  farewel  of  her.  This,  how- 
ever, through  the  apprehension  that  their  reso- 
lution iniglit  be  shaken  by  such  a  meeting,  she 
thought  it  best  to  decline  ;  and  she  contented 
herself  witli  giving  him  a  parting  token  out  of 
her  window  as  he  was  led  to  execution.  She 
saw  undisturbed  his  remains  brought  back,  and 
wrote  on  the  occasion  three  sentences,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  in  her  table-book,  which 
she  presented  as  a  memorial  to  the  constable  of 
the  Tower.  Her  turn  soon  followed.  With  a 
composed  countenance  she  proceeded  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  made  an  address  to  the  by- 
standers, acknowledging  her  fault  in  not  reject- 
ing with  sufficient  steadiness  the  crown  which 
was  forced  upon  her,  and  expressing  her  will- 
ingness to  expiate  her  crime  by  death.  She 
assisted  her  woman  in  adjusting  her  dress,  took 
leave  of  the  attendants,  and  laying  her  head 
upon  the  block,  received  the  fatal  stroke,  Feb. 
12,  1554-  History  does  not  record  a  more 
heroic  end  than  that  of  this  young  wonua  of 
seventeen.  She  was  universally  pitied,  and 
even  bigotry  lias  treated  her  memory  with  re- 
spect. Bing-  Brilati.  Hunters  Hist.  Engl. — A. 
GREY,  Richard,  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed divine  of  the  church  of  England,  wiio  (lou- 
rislied  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in 
the  year  1693.  We  have  not  met  with  any  :ie- 
couiit  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  of  liis  early 
education ;  but  find  that,  alter  he  had  gone 
tlirough  the  preparatory  grammar  learning,  h« 
was  entered  of  Lincoln  college,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  the  year  1718-iy.  The  first  prefer- 
ment which  he  obtained  was  the  rectory  of 
Kilncotc,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  beai  instituted  at  an  early  period 
in  life  ;  and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
rectory  of  Hinton,  iij  Noithamptonshire,  and 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul. 
\\\  tlie  ye.ir  1730  he  published  his  *  iMemoria 
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Technica,  or  a  new  Metliod  of  artificial  Me- 
mory, applied  to,  and  exemplified  in,  Clirono- 
logy,  History,  Geography,  Astronoiny  -,  also 
Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  &c.  with  Tables  proper  to  the 
respective  Sciences,  and  memorial  Lines  adapted 
to  each  Table,"  8vo. ;  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  the  year  1756.  His  method  con- 
sists in  expressing  numbers  by  artificial  words, 
and  in  making  such  a  change  in  the  ending  of 
the  name  of  a  place,  person,  planet,  coin,  &c. 
without  altering  the  beginning  of  it,  as  shall 
readily  suggest  the  thing  sought,  at  the  same, 
time  that  the  beginning  of  the  word,  being  pre- 
served, shall  be  a  leading  or  prompting  syllable 
to  the  ending  of  it  so  changed.  It  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  author's  ingenuity,  and  may  cer- 
tainly be  rendered  of  use  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy. In  the  same  year  he  published  "  A  Sy- 
stem of  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  extracted 
from  the  Codfx  Juris  En-!eiiastici Anglicaiii  of  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  for  the 
Use  of  young  Students  in  the  Universities  who 
are  designed  for  Holy  Orders,"  8vo.  For  this 
work  the  university  presented  him  with  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  by  diploma,  during 
the  following  year.  It  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed at  different  periods,  with  the  addition  of 
marginal  references  to  the  pages  in  tlie  Codex. 
In  the  year  1736  he  published  a  large  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  miserable  and 
distracted  State  of  Religion  in  England,  upon 
the  Downfall  of  the  Church  established  ;"  and 
in  the  year  1738,  "  A  New  and  Easy  Method 
of  learning  Hebrew  without  Points.  To  which 
is  annexed,  by  Way  of  Praxis,  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, divided  according  to  the  Metre  •,  with  the 
massoretical  Readings  in  Roman  Letters,  &c. 
a  grammatical  Analysis,  and  short  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory,  &c."  8vo.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published,  on  a  large  single  sheet, 
"  Tabula  exhibens  Paradigmata  Verborum  He- 
braicorum regular! um  &  irregularium,  peromnes 
Conjugationes,  Modos,  Tempora,  &  Personas, 
plenius  &  aceuratius  excusa  •,"  and  also  "  His- 
toria  Josephi  Patriarchs,  Literis  tam  Romanis 
quam  llebraicis  excusa,  cum  Vcrsione  Interli- 
near! S.  Pagninij  &  vocum  Indice  Analytico  ; 
prnemittitur  nova  Methodus  Hcbraice  Discendi, 
diligentius  recogiiita,  &c."  8vo.  These  pieces 
were  again  reprinted  in  1751.  In  the  year  1742, 
Dr.  Grey  published  "  Liber  Jobi  in  Versiculog 
Metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione  Latina  Albert! 
Schultcns,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Commentario  ex- 
cerpiis,  Sec.  Edidit,  atque  Annotationes  suas  ad 
Metruin  Prxcipue  Spectantes,  adjecit  R.  G.  &c. 
Accedit  Canticum  Moysis,  Deut.  XXXJI.  cum 


Notis  variorum,"  8vo.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work  some  strictures  were  introduced  on  parti- 
cular passages  in  Warburton's  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion ;".  to  ■which  that  gentleman  replied  in  his 
"  Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflections, 
&c."  This  reply  called  forth  from  Dr.  (jrey, 
in  the  year  1744,  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  War- 
burton's  '  Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflec- 
tions,' so  far  as  they  concern  the  Preface  to  a 
late  Edition  of  the  13ook  of  Job ;  in  which  the 
Subject  and  Design  of  that  divine  Poem  are  set 
in  a  full  and  clear  Light,  and  some  particular 
Passages  in  it  occasionally  explained,"  &c.  8vo. 
In  the  year  1 746  we  find  Dr.  Grey  occupying  . 
the  post  of  official  and  commissary  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester.  In  i  749  he  published 
"  The  last  Words  of  David,  divided  according 
to  the  Metre,  with  Notes  critical  and  explan- 
tory,"  4to.  His  last  publication,  excepting 
new  editions  of  some  of  his  former  pieces,  was 
an  English  translation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's 
poem  "  De  Aninwe  Immorialitate,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1753.  Besides  the  articles  enumer- 
ated above,  Dr.  Grey  printed  some  single 
"  Sermons,"  preached  on  public  occasions. 
He  died  in  177 1,  in  the  seventy-eiglith  year  of 
his  age.      Nichols's  Anec.  of  Botver. — M. 

GRIBALDI,  Matthew,  surnamed  Mosa, 
a  learned  jurist,  was  born  at  Chieri  in  Pied- 
mont. He  opened  a  school  of  law  at  Padua  in 
1548,  where  he  taught  with  great  applause  to  a 
large  number  of  auditors.  But  having  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  he  was  obliged, 
in  1553, to  withdraw  secretly  from  that  city.  He 
wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  in  1555 
was  introduced  to  Calvin  in  Geneva  ;  but  as  he 
had  incurred  suspicion  of  being  addicted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Unitarians,  that  reformer  refused 
to  give  him  die  hand  of  fellowship  till  he  had 
cleared  himself  in  tliat  particular.  Gribaidi  re- 
fused to  give  him  this  satisfaction,  wherefore 
he  was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  city  ;  and  the 
recent  fate  of  Servetus  was  a  sufficient  admoni- 
tion for  him  not  to  delay.  Calvin,  according 
to  Bcza,  predicted  to  him  the  calamities  which 
were  about  to  pursue  him ;  a  prediction  which 
he  might  safely  make,  since  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  that  intolerance  which  he  himself  had 
excited.  Gribaidi  was  received  at  Tubingen 
through  the  means  of  Vergerius,  and  for  some 
time  occupied  the  chair  of  law  in  that  univers- 
ity, till  impending  persecution  obliged  him  to 
quit  it.  He  then  repaired  to  Bern,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  purchased  an  estate, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  his  days  there. 
Hut  being  cited  before  tlie  magistrates  to  answer 
for  the  lieresjes  imputed  to  him,  he  was  obliged 
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to  retract,  in  onlor  to  gain  his  liberty.  Tho  sin- 
cerity of  this  retractation  was  doubled,  since  he 
afforded  a  retreat  in  his  Iiouse  to  the  persecuted 
Gentilis  ;  and  he  would  again  have  been  mo- 
lested, had  lie  not  been  carried  off  by  the  plague 
in  1564.  Gribaldi  was  accounted  very  eminent 
in  his  profession,  and  a  friend  of  justice  and 
equity.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  pan- 
dects and  other  parts  of  the  civil  law.  With 
respect  to  his  religious  opinions,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  supposing  the  divine  nature  divided 
into  three  eternal  spirits,  distinguished  from 
each  other,  not  only  by  number,  but  also  by 
subordination.  Ba\lc.   Tiraboschi.  Moibeim. — A. 

GRIFFE'i",  Henry,  an  useful  writer  among 
the  Jesuits,  was  born  at  Moulins  in  1698.  He 
became  preacher  to  the  king  ;  and  after  the  abo- 
lition of  his  order  retired  to  Brussels,  where 
he  died  in  1775.  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  "  Father  Daniel's  History  of  France,"  se- 
venteen volumes  4to.,  Paris,  1756  :  to  this  he 
subjoined  learned  and  curious  dissertations  ;  and 
the  Life  of  Lewis  XIIL,  wiiich  occupies  three 
of  the  volumes,  is  entirely  his  own :  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  ditl'crent  Kinds  of  Proof  employed  in 
establishing  Historical  Facts,"  1769,  lamo.-,  a 
solid  and  judicious  performance :  "  Sermons, 
and  other  Works  of  Piety  :"  "  Latin  Poems  :" 
an  edition  of  "  Avrigny's  Memoirs  of  Profane 
History,"  five  volumes  i2mo.,  1757,  augment- 
ed and  improved.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GRIMALDI.     See  Bolocnese. 

GRIMANI,  DoMENico,  cardinal,  son  of 
Antony  Grimani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  aii'd 
afterwards  doge  of  Venice,  was  born  at  Venice 
ill  1460.  He  was  early  employed  by  the  re- 
public, and  in  1493  ^'^^  raised  to  the  purple  by 
pope  Alexander  VL  He  has  merited  comme- 
inoration  by  the  piety  lie  displayed  towards  his 
father,  who,  having  been  commander  of  a  fleet, 
and  defeated  by  the  Turks,  was  imprisoned  and 
treated  with  great  rigour.  The  son  offered  to 
take  his  place,  which  being  refused,  he  waited 
upon  him  in  prison,  and  rendered  him  every 
possible  service.  Antony  at  length  receiving 
sentence  of  banishment,  retired  to  Rome,  where 
his  son  paid  him  every  attention  capable  of  alle- 
viating his  atHiction,  till  he  was  cn.ibled  to  re- 
turn to  Venice.  The  cardinal  was  an  eminent 
patron  of  letters  and  the  fine  aris.  He  col- 
lected a  choice  library,  consisting  of  eight  thou- 
sand volumes  in  all  languages,  which  at  liis  death 
be  bequeathed  to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Sal- 
vadorc  in  Venice.  He  also  made  a  fine  collt-c- 
tion  of  statues  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
which,  augmented  by  his  nephew  John,  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  was  presented  by  both  to  the 


repulilic  of  Venice.  He  was  a  pafron  and  cor- 
rtspondcnt  of  Erasmus,  and  tran>lated  from 
Greek  into  Latin  some  homilies  of  Chrysostom. 
He  died  in  1523.  Afonri.  I'irahosdi.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist.— A. 

GRINDAL,  Edmcnd,  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent English  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  centurvj 
was  born  at  Hcnsingliam,  a  small  village  near 
Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in 
the  year  1519. '  He  very  early  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  for  learning,  and  after  he  had 
parsed  throiiirh  the  grammar  school  was  sent  to 
Magdalen  college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. From  that  institution  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Christ's  college,  and  again  to  Pem- 
broke-hall, where  he  was  chosen  fellow  in 
1538,  at  which  time  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
B.A.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1541.  In  the 
year  1 548  he  was  appointed  senior  proctor  ot 
the  university  ;  and  during  the  following  year, 
after  having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  hi  divinity,  was  chosen  lady  Marga- 
ret's preacher  at  Cambridge.  In  such  high  esti- 
mation was  he  now  held  for  his  talents  and 
learning,  that  when,  inthe  year  last  mentioned,  an 
extraordinary  act  was  kept  for  the  entertainment 
of  king  Edward's  visitors,  he  was  one  of  the 
four  disputants  selected  out  of  the  ablest  scho- 
lars in  the  university,  to  debate  the  questions, 
"  Whether  transubstantiation  could  be  proved 
by  plain  and  manifest  words  of  Scripture  ?"  and 
"  Whether  it  might  be  collected  and  confirmed 
by  the  consent  of  fathers  for  a  thousand  years 
after  Christ  .■"'  Grindal  maintained  the  negative 
on  both  questions,  and  acquitted  himself  on  the 
occasion  with  great  honour  and  applause.  His 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  recommopaled  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Ridley,  then  bishop 
of  London,  and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  IMar- 
tin  Bucer,  who  entertained  a  great  esteem  for 
him.  Jn  the  year  1550  bisliop  Ridley  appoint- 
ed him  his  chaplain  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
collated  him  to  the  precentorship  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the  ho- 
nourable appointment  of  chaplain  to  his  majesty, 
which  took  placi;  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
last  mentioned  ;  and  in  15  52  he  obtained  a  stall 
in  Westminster-abbey.  About  the  same  time  a 
design  was  entert;iincd  of  appointing  him  to  a 
bishopric  in  the  North  ;  which,  owing  to  the 
rapacious  intrigues  of  a  powerful  courtier,  did 
not  take  effect.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Ed- 
ward, in  1553,  Mr.  Grindal  retired  into  Ger- 
many, to  avoid  the  persecution  under  queen 
Mary,  and  settled  at  Strasburg,  where  ho  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
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to  preach  In  the  churches  of  that  country.  He 
also  spent  some  time  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
took  the  side  of  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  in  the 
disputes  relative  to  the  mode  of  cliurch  govern- 
ment, and  king  Edward's  service  book.  While 
he  continued  in  Germany  he  was  very  industri- 
ous in  collecting  authentic  accounts  of  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  sufferers  in  England  for  the 
protestant  religion,  which  he  presented  to  Mr. 
John  Fox,  who  inserted  them  in  his  "  Acts  and 
Monuments,"  chiefly  as  they  were  drawn  up 
and  methodised  by  Mr.  Grind -i!.  Upon  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1550,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  employed,  among  others,  in 
preparing  the  new  Liturgy  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  queen's  first  parliament.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  eight  protestant  divines 
chosen  to  hold  a  public  disputation  against  the 
popish  prelates,  in  the  year  1559.  He  was 
frequently  appointed  to  preach  before  the  queen 
and  privy-council,  on  public  occasions ;  and 
was  likewise  nominated  one  of  her  majesty's 
commissioners  for  the  royal  visitation  in  the 
North,  to  require  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  in- 
spect cathedrals  and  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
to  destroy  the  instruments  of  superstition  and 
idolatry,  &c.  Under  this  visitation  the  uni- 
versities were  comprehended  ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge Dr.  Young  was  removed  from  the  ma- 
stership of  Pembroke-hall  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  Mr.  Grindal  chosen  in  his 
room,  in  the  year  last  mentioned.  At  first  he 
declined  accepting  of  this  preferment ;  but  the 
college,  considering  him  to  be  designed  for  the 
highest  honours  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  justly  appreciating  his  superior  merits, 
were  very  desirous  of  securing  him  for  their 
patron,  and  so  urgent  with  him  to  accept  of 
their  offer,  that  at  length  lie  yielded  to  their 
solicitations. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Grindal  was  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  oi  London,  in  the  room  of  Bon- 
ner, who  was  deprived  ■,  but  he  did  not  abso- 
Jutely  accept  of  it  for  some  months,  as  he  en- 
tertained scruples  of  conscience  with  respect  to 
Impropriations,  and  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
required  to  be  used  by  such  as  were  bishops. 
Having  consulted  his  friend  Peter  Maityr,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Zurich,  upon  these  points, 
that  eminent  man,  while  he  disapproved  of  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  equally  with  Grindal,  ad- 
vised him  not  to  refuse  the  bishopric  on  account 
of  them,  but  to  submit  from  a  regard  to  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  which 
would  be  essentially  injured  if  he  and  his  bre- 
thren who  entertained  similar  scruples  were  to 
be  prohibited  from  preaching  •,  and  also  in  the 


hope  that  if  such  men  as  himself  were  placed  in 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  stations,  ninny,  if  not 
all  tilings  complained  of,  might  gradually  be  re-f 
dressed.  Being  thus  persuaded,  he  at  length 
conformed,  and  was  consecrated  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  1560  our  new-made  prelate 
was  appointed  one  of  the  queen's  ecclesiastical 
commi'-sioners,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reformed  the  calen- 
dar, and  ordered  that  the  ten  commandments  in 
English  sliould  be  set  up  upon  the  east  wall  of 
every  churdi  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the 
same  year  he  joined  tlie  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  in  writing  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  the  queen,  to  persuade  her  to 
marry.  His  primary  visitation  of  his  diocese  he 
held  in  the  following  year ;  and  in  1563  he  was 
employed,  together  with  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  some  civilians,  in  preparing,  for 
the  first  time,  a  book  of  fi.ved  statutes  for 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford.  About  the 
same  time  he  rendered  considerable  service  to 
the  English  merchants  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
other  places  in  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  who, 
exasperated  at  the  repeated  exactions  and  ill 
usage  practised  on  them  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
desirous  of  removing  from  their  territories  to 
some  commodious  place  on  the  continent,  where 
they  might  enjoy  freedom  both  of  religion  and 
of  trade.  These  merchants  had  shewn  much 
kindness  to  the  exiles  from  England  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary ;  which  circumstance  led 
bishop  Grindal,  out  of  a  principle  of  gratitude, 
cheerfully  to  espouse  their  cause.  By  means 
of  his  interest  with  the  queen,  and  his  able  ma- 
nagement with  the  agent  of  the  earl  and  countess 
of  East-Frizeland,  he  procured  a  licence  for 
tlieir  establishment  at  Embden,  where  they  were 
soon  settled  to  their  satisfaction.  About  the 
same  time  also  bishop  Grindal,  at  the  request 
of  secretary  Cecil,  wrote  animadversions  upon 
a  treatise  eiiiltled  "  Christiani  Hominis  Nor- 
ma." This  work  was  the  production  of  Justus 
Velsius,  a  learned  Dutchman,  but  very  enthu- 
siastical,  who  endeavoured  to  propagate  some 
of  his  strange  and  visionary  notions  in  London, 
where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  He  sent 
his  treatise  to  the  queen,  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  denounced  judgments  against 
her  .uid  her  kingdom,  if  she  and  her  subjects 
did  not  receive  his  doctrine ;  upon  which  he 
was  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, who  ordered  him,  in  the  queen's  name, 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1564  our 
prelate  was  .ulniitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who 
deputed  Miles  Coverdale  to  aUministci  to  him 
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the  usual  oaths  on  that  occa?ioij,  at  his  palace 
in  London  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received 
orders  from  the  queen  and  archbishop  Parker 
to  prosecute  vigorously  all  those  who  did  not 
comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity.  Accord- 
ingly, he  did  proceed  against  the  puritans,  but 
with  great  mildness  and  gentleness  ;  because  he 
himself  had  formerly  entertained  the  same 
scruples  by  which  they  were  influenced.  Park- 
er, therefore,  complained  against  him  to  the 
queen,  who  sent  him  a  special  letter,  com- 
manding him  to  be  diligent  in  punishing  all  re- 
cusants ;  but  even  this  mandate  had  not  the  ef- 
fect of  urging  him  to  proceed  to  those  extremi- 
ties, by  which  the  queen  and  the  zealous  arch- 
bishop were  for  compelling  the  puritans  to  sub- 
mission. He  rather  chose  to  try  the  effect  of 
persuasion ;  and  when  this  failed,  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  put  in  force  against 
them  any  of  the  harsh  and  persecuting  mea- 
sures which  the  directions  of  the  council  and 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  uniformity  enjoined. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  this  year  bishop 
Grindal  preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, in  honour  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  lately 
deceased,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  puritan  mini- 
sters who  were  deprived  for  nonconformity  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  witli  such  of  the  laity  as 
were  of  similar  sentiments,  in  private  houses, 
and  other  secret  places,  where  they  celebrated 
divine  worship  without  those  habits  and  cere- 
monies which  gave  them  offence  in  the  church 
established  by  law.  The  queen,  having  had  in- 
formation conveyed  to  her  of  tlicir  proceedings, 
was  greatly  displeased  that  any  of  her  subjects 
should  presume  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
not  approved  of  by  her,  and  unsanctioned  by 
parliament.  She,  therefore,  sent  orders  to  her 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  to  take  effectual 
measures  to  keep  the  laity  to  their  parish- 
churches,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they 
frequented  any  separate  conventicles,  or  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  the  church,  they  should  for 
the  first  offence  be  deprived  of  their  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  afterwards  suffer  such 
further  punishment  as  she  sliould  direct.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  threatening  message,  which 
■was  founded  upon  an  illegal  stretch  of  the  pre- 
rogative, there  being  no  law  as  yet  in  existence 
todisfranchise  any  man  for  not  coming  to  church, 
the  puritans  continued  their  meetings,  and  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1567,  about  an  hunched  of 
them  assembled  for  worship  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  at  Plumbcr's-hall, 
which  they  had  hired  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  a  wedding   there.     But   tiicir  meeting 


was  broken  up  by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who 
took  many  of  the  persons  present  into  custodv, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Compter.  On  the  next 
day  seven  or  eight  of  tlie  principal  among  them 
were  examined  before  the  lord-mayor,  the  bi- 
shop of  London,  and  others  of  the  queen's  com- 
missioners, who  were  charged  by  bishop  Grin- 
dal with  absenting  themselves  from  their  parish 
churches,  and  setting  up  separate  assemblies  for 
prayer  and  preaching,  Sec.  They  defended  their 
conduct  with  great  zeal  and  resolution,  and, 
remaining  unconvinced  by  the  bishop's  endea- 
vours to  persuade  them  that  their  separation 
from  the  church  was  unjustifiable,  were  com- 
mitted prisoners  to  Bridewell,  with  the  others 
who  were  in  custody,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
one  in  all.  After  they  had  remained  in  confine- 
ment above  a  year,  without  making  any  sub- 
mission, or  shrinking  in  the  least  from  their 
principles,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  for 
their  release,  in  consequence  of  tlie  Iiumane  in- 
terference of  bishop  Grindal  on  their  behalf. 
This  imprisonment  of  the  puritans  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  vindicated  by  some  protestant 
writers  ;  but  the  arguments  in  support  of  it 
would  justify  persecution  in  its  most  odious 
forms,  and  cannot  be  maintained  upon  true 
protestant  principles.  Supposing  them  admiss- 
ible, they  would  serve  to  apologise  for  tlie  most 
iniquitous  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  popery 
itself.  In  the  year  1568,  bishop  Grindal  set  on 
foot  a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  abroad,  by  way  of  benevo- 
lence, or  collection  from  his  clergy,  which  oc- 
casioned his  being  threatened  by  some  of  them, 
who  were  disaffected  to  this  cause,  witli  a  pre- 
»iu>iire,  for  laying  a  charge  upon  his  clergy 
without  authority  from  the  queen.  Their 
threatenings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  proceeding  with  his  humane  and  pious  un- 
dertaking. In  the  year  1570,  bishop  Grindal 
was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
which  promotion  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  patron- 
age and  interest  of  secretary  Cecil.  It  is  said 
that  archbishop  Parker,  when  consulted  about 
this  promotion,  signified  "  that  he  liked  well 
of  Grindal's  removal :  for  he  reckoned  him  not 
resolute  and  severe  enougli  for  the  government 
of  London,  since  many  of  the  ministers  and 
people  thereof  (notwithstanding  all  his  pains) 
Still  leaned  much  to  their  former  prejudices 
against  the  ecclesiastical  constitution."  Soon 
after  his  translation  our  new  archbishop  went 
down  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  found  the 
charge  which  he  had  undertaken  peculiarly  la- 
borious, from  the  remains  of  superstition  whiclt 
were  prevalent  in  tliut  country,  the  gross  ignor- 
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ance  in  which  die  people  in  general  were  In- 
volved, and  the  great  scarcity  of  learned  and  ia- 
"borious  clergymen,  to  instruct  and  reform  them. 
However,  he  determined  to  apply  with  zeal  and 
diligence  to  the  remedy  of  these  evils,  and  in  a 
few  years  succeeded  in  introducing  a  favourable 
change  into  his  diocese. 

One  of  the  first  services  which  he  rendered  to 
his  see  was  the  recovery  by  law  of  a  house 
and  lands  at  Battersea,  in  Surrey,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  archbishops  of  York,  which  were 
intended  for  their  convenience  when  they  came 
up  to  parliament  or  convocation,  or  on  account 
of  other  business  at  court.  About  the  same 
time  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwright  having  at- 
tacked the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution,  in 
his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  archbisliop  Grindal 
wrote  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  desiring  that 
he  might  be  silenced.  A  short  and  compendi- 
ous way  of  confuting  an  adversary  !  In  the  year 
157 1  our  prelate  began  his  metropolitical  visit- 
ation, and  published  his  injunctions  to  the 
clergy  and  laity,  for  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  This  visitation  was  conti- 
nued during  the  following  year,  and  succeeded 
by  a  visitation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York, 
to  whom  ho  also  issued  out  injunctions.  In  tlie 
year  1573  ho  interceded  with  the  lord  treasurer 
in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  liis  diocese,  who  were 
in  general  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  gentlemen-pensioners,  to  whom 
the  queen  had  by  letters  patent  granted  the  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures  incurred  by  individuals 
of  the  clerical  body,  for  concealing  lands  and 
rents  given  for  superstitious  uses,  belonging  now 
by  act  of  parliament  to  the  crown.  In  1574  he 
held  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
principal  avowed  Papists  within  his  jurisdiction. 
Our  archbishop  exercised  great  care  to  prevent 
ignorant  and  imqualified  persons  from  holding 
benefices  in  his  church.  With  this  view  he 
provided  that  all  who  came  for  institution  to 
livings  should  be  well  examined ;  and  such  as 
were  found  defective  in  learning  and  abilities  he 
rejected,  notwithstanding  tiieir  presentations. 
Of  his  attention  in  this  respect  Mr.  Strype  has 
mentioned  an  instance,  whicii  shews  what 
grossly  ignorant  persons  had  at  that  time  sufli- 
cient  interest  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical 
office.  "  One  William  Ireland,"  says  he,  "was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hartiiill ;  who  com- 
ing to  tlie  archbishop,  was  examined  by  the 
archbishop's  chaplain.  In  his  presentation  were 
theseworvls,  vestri  humiUs  is* sitv//!"/;/:?/, which  the 
chaplain  required  him  to  construe,  to  under- 
stiind  his  ability  in  Latin.     But  he  expounded 


them  your  humbleness  aitJ  obedienci.  The  cliap- 
lain  asked  him  again,  who  brought  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  .**  He  answcrjd,  king 
Saul.  And  being  asked,  who  was  first  circum- 
cised? he  could  not  answer.  Wherefore  the 
archbishop  rejected  liim."  One  of  our  pre- 
late's chief  concerns,  ever  since  his  promotion, 
was  to  supply  the  churches  under  him  with 
preachers,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  scarcity- 
every- where  in  his  time.  And  such  were  his 
exertions  while  he  pi-esided  over  the  see  of 
York,  that  within  le.'?s  than  six  years  he  was  the 
means  of  placing  in  that  diocese  above  forty 
learned  preachers,  and  those  graduates,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  few  whom  he  found  there  ;  which 
was  a  great  number,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  is  an  honourable  proof 
of  his  zeal  in  banishing  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion from  among  the  people  of  hb  charge. 

Upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Parker  in  1575, 
archbishop  Grindal  was  advanced  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year  a 
convocation  wasJield  under  him,  in  which  some 
articles  for  the  regulation  of  the  clergy  were 
agreed  upon,  entitled  "  Articles  touciiing  the 
Admission  of  apt  and  fit  Persons  to  the  Minis- 
try, and  the  establishing  of  good  Order  in  the 
churches;"  which  were  printed  and  published, 
by  the  queen's  authority.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  obtained  a  new  and  very  extensive 
ecclesiastical  commission  ;  and  also  employed 
himself  in  reforming  several  abuses  in  his  courts, 
regulated  dispensations,  &c.  in  whieli  he  was 
assisted,  at  his  own  desire,  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers  and  civilians  of  those  times. 
He  likewise  held,  in  the  same  year,  a  metro- 
political  visitation.  Archbishop  Grindal  was 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  great  ignorance  which 
obtained  among  the  generality  of  his  clergy,  and 
on  that  account  countenanced  and  encouraged 
the  religious  exercises,  or  (trophtxyings,  as  they 
were  then  called,  which,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  diocesans,  had  for  some  years  been  set- 
ting up  in  diricrent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
their  instruction  and  improvement.  These />ra- 
p/.ii-cv'/igi  wore  conducted  by  classes  or  associa- 
tions of  the  clergy,  who  held  meetings  once  a 
fortnight  in  a  church  belonging  to  some  market 
town,  or  other  large  place,  under  the  presid- 
ency of  moderators  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
At  those  meetings  tiiey  each  of  them  in  his  turn 
explained,  according  to  his  ability,  some  parti- 
cular portion  of  Scripture,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously allotted  them.  Afterwards  the  moder- 
ator made  his  observations  upon  what  the  rest 
had  said,  and  delivered  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.     These  meet- 
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jngs  were  generally  attciidcil  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  who  came  either  for  the  sake 
of  information,  or  of  gratifying  their  curiosity. 
The  reputation  of  the  respective  ministers, 
therefore,  was  at  stake  ;  and  in  order  not  to  be 
disgraced  at  such  meetings,  they  were  obliged 
to  attend  to  their  stui'.ies,  and  to  consult  com- 
mentators, and  expositors,  and  other  books,  by 
■which  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was 
considerably  improved.  Complaint,  however, 
was  made,  that  in  some  instances  thr}se  exer- 
cises had  been  prostituted  to  party  purposes, 
both  in  religion  and  politics;  which  induced 
the  archbishop  to  publish  regulations  for  the 
management  of  tliem,  that  might  preclude  such 
complaints  for  the  future.  Dut  the  queen  hatl 
conceived  a  rooted  dislike  to  them,  having  bc-cu 
led  by  the  late  archbishop  Parker  to  view  them 
in  no  other  light  tlian  as  seminaries  of  puritan- 
ism,  whidi  served  to  render  the  people  so  in- 
quisitive, "that  their  spiritual  superiors  would 
lose  their  influence  over  them,  and  they  would 
become  by  degrees  confirmed  in  a  dislike  to  tlie 
established  religion.  Her  majesty  was  there- 
fore determined  to  suppress  them,  and  gave  di- 
rections to  that  prelate  accordingly.  He  did 
not  live,  however,  to'  proceed  in  that  business 
farther  than  throughout  die  diocese  of  Norwich. 
We  have  seen  above,  that  archbishop  Grindal 
had  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objections  to 
these  exercises,  by  the  orders  which  he  issued 
for  their  government ;  in  which  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  others  of  the  bishops,  who, 
with  himself,  were  sensible  of  tlie  advantages 
wliich  both  the  clergy  and  laity  derived  from 
them.  But  nothing  short  of  their  entire  aboli- 
tion would  satisfy  the  queen,  and,  '*  the  arcli- 
bishop  being  at  court,"  says  Mr.  Strype,  "  she 
particularly  declared  herself  offended  at.  tlie 
number  of  preachers,  as  well  as  at  the  exercises, 
and  warned  him  to  redress  botli :  urging,  that 
it  was  good  for  the  world  to  have  few  preach- 
ers, and  that  throe  or  four  might  suflicc  for  a 
county ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  homilies 
to  the  people  was  enough.  In  short,  she 
required  him  to  do  these  two  things,  viz.  to 
abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  to  put 
down  the  religious  exercises.  The  speeches 
slie  used  to  liim  were  somewliat  sharp." 

.\rchbishop  Grindal,  however,  entertained 
very  ditTerent  sentiments  from  the  quc<.n 
on  these  subjects,  and  instead  of  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  archdeacons  to  obey  her  commands, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  princess,  in  which, 
with  a  degree  of  sincerity,  openness,  and  free- 
dom, which  reflect  great  honour  on  his  memory, 
he  expatiated  on  tiie  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
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preaching,  the  propriety  of  increasing  rJtlier 
than  diminishing  the  number  of  preachers,  and 
on  the  subserviency  of  the  exercises  to  the  im- 
provement and  ediiication  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity.  He  then  declared,  that  he  could  not  in 
conscience,  and  without  offence  to  the  majesty 
of  God,  give  his  consent,  or  issue  his  injunctions 
for  suppressing  the  exercises.  He  concluded 
with  requesting  that  her  majesty  would  leave 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  bishops  and  divines 
of  the  realm,  without  deciding  upon  them  in 
the  same  peremptory  manner  as  in  civil  affairs  j 
such  decisions  being  "  the  antichristian  voice 
of  the  pope,  sii-  vs/o,  sic  jiibeo,  stet  pro  rations 
voluntas,  or,  so  I  will  have  it,  so  I  command, 
let  my  pleasure  be  stated  as  the  only  reason  for 
it."  And  he  also  exhorted  her  to  remember, 
that  notwithstanding  her  power  and  grandeur, 
she  was  a  mortal  creature,  and  accountable  to 
God,  whose  will  rhe  ought  to  be  desirous  of 
conforming  to  and  obeying,  particularly  by 
promoting  true  religion  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  This  letter,  instead  of  producing  its 
proper  effect  upon  the  haughty  princess,  inflamed 
her  resentment  against  the  honest  archbishop, 
for  venturing  to  dispute  her  commands.  She 
therefore  repeated  her  orders  to  him  for  sup- 
pressing \\\Q  prophecyings :  and  when  he  reso- 
lutely persevered  in  his  refusal,  after  sending 
letters  to  the  other  bishops,  conmianding  them 
to  carry  her  commands  into  execution,  by  way 
of  terror  to  the  whole  bench,  she  caused  an 
order  to  be  sent  him  from  the  star-chamber, 
in  June,  1577,  which  confincil  him  immediately 
to  his  house,  and  sequestered  him  from  his 
archiepiscopal  functions  for  six  months.  To- 
wards the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  lord- 
treasurer  wrote  to  him  a  friendly  letter  to 
persuade  him  to  make  submission,  by  sending 
in  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and 
^6fig'"g  tJ"^  queen's  pardon.  As  the  archbishop, 
however,  %\as  not  conscious  of  having  committed 
any  crime,  he  refused  to  conqily  with  such 
ignominious  terms  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  the  commissioners  a  letter,  acknowledging 
the  queen's  mildness  and  gentleness  in  his  re- 
straint,  together  with  his  great  uneasiness  at 
her  displeasure,  and  entreating  them  to  in- 
tercede with  her  majesty  for  his  liberty,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  and  niischiefs  to 
his  see  from  his  sequestration.  As,  however, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  retract  his  opinion, 
and  confess  his  sorrow  for  wliat  was  past,  liis 
sequestration  was  continued,  and  there  were 
even  some  thoughts  entertained  of  deposing 
him  ;  but  as  sueh  a  measure  was  thought  loo 
severe,  and  jjjie  apprehension  of  it  began  to  ex- 
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cite  the  resentment  anil  remonstrances  of  some 
of  the  courtiers  vho  were  best  affected  to  the 
protestant  religion,  the  design  was  laid  aside. 
In  1579  he  was  liberated  from  his  confinement, 
or  at  least  had  leave  to  retire  for  his  heahli  to 
his  house  at  Croydon  ;  for  we  find  him  there, 
consecrating  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  that  year, 
and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  in  the  year  following.  iThis 
part  of  his  archiepiscopal  function  he  exercised, 
by  commission  from  the  queen,  even  under  his 
sequestration ;  but  the  other  affairs  of  his  see 
were  managed  during  that  interval  by  two  civi- 
lians, appointed  by  the  queen  and  council  for 
that  purpose.     They  were  not  to  act,   indeed, 
without  shewing  some  degree  of  deference  to 
the  archbishop,  and   consulting-  with  him  on 
their  proceedings.     It  appears  also  that  some- 
times, upon  special  command  from  the  queen 
and  council,  he  acted  in  person,  issuing  out  or- 
ders in  his  own  name ;  and  that  in  general,  lie 
was  as  active  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  bis  dio- 
cese, as  thepeculiarity  of  his  situation  permitted. 
In    the  year    1580    a   convocation    met  at 
St.  Paul's,  some  of  the  members  of  which,  out 
of  a  generous  zeal  for  their  worthy  metropoli- 
tan's honour,  moved  that  no  business  should  be 
entered    upon,  nor   subsidy  granted,   till  arch- 
bishop Grindal  should  be  restored  to  the   full 
possession  of  his  see.     But  the  majority,  fear- 
ful of  offending  the  queen,  resisted  that  motion ; 
notwithstanding  that  they  unanimously  concur- 
red in  a  petition   to  her  majesty  for  the  arch- 
bishop's  restitution.     This    petition,  however, 
produced  no  change  in  the  queen's  mind  ;  and 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  time  his  sequestra- 
tion was  taken  off,    though  it  seems  most  pro- 
bably to  have  been  in  the  year   1582.     In  that 
year  the  archbishop  totally  lost  his  sight,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  impaired  in  consequence 
of  his   severe  application  to   his  studies  •,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  afRictcd  by  a  complica- 
tion of  painful  disorders,  he  resigned   his  dig- 
nity, and   obtained   a  promise  of  a  pension  for 
life  from  the  queen,  whose  favour  he  never  re- 
covered, because  he  would  never  acknowledge 
himself  in  the  wrong  for  having  resisted  her 
majesty's  commands.     It  is  not  certain  that  the 
business  of  his  resignation  and  pension  was  en- 
tirely  completed  before  his   death,  which  took 
place  at  Croydon  m  15 S3,  when  ho  v/as  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.     He  was  a  prelate  of  consi- 
derable learning,  great  piety,  uncommon   mo- 
deration for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of 
unblameable  and  exemplary  manners.     He  was 
of  a  mild,  generous,  and  friendly  temper,  af- 
fable, and  easy  of  access,  even  'tf  his  higlicst 


state  of  exaltation.  On  account  of  his  dislike 
to  the  habits,  his  great  reluctance  at  persecut- 
ing the  puritans,  and  the  encouragement  which 
he  was  desirous  of  extending  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises called  prophecyings,  he  has  by  some  been 
accused  of  disaffection  to  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  episcopal  estabhshment  of 
which  he  was  a  prelate ;  but  we  think  with 
great  injustice.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  protestant  countrymen  ; 
and  during  his  exile  abroad  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fo- 
reign reformers,  with  whom  he  afterwards  cor- 
responded. To  him  the  French  Protestants 
were  greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
permission  to  open  a  church  in  Lon^lon,  accord, 
ing  to  their  own  formularies  and  discipline  ; 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  French  church  still 
existing  in  Threadncedle-street.  None  of  his 
writings  were  published,  excepting  the  Sermon 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  by  us,  and 
'•  A  Dialogue  between  Custom  and  Truth," 
published  in  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monuments," 
vol.  II.  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth 
book.  Biog.  Britari.  Brit.  Biog.  Strype's  Hist, 
of  the  Life,  isfc.  of  Grindal.  NeaFs  Hist.  Pu. 
fit.  vol.  I.  ch.  V.  &  vi. — M. 

GRIVE,  John  de  la,  an  esteemed  French 
geographer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Sedan, 
in  the  year  i68p.  In  his  early  years  he  dis- 
covered a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  and  after  a  preliminary  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  into  the  congregation 
of  the  priests  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  which  he  spent 
several  years.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was 
sent  by  his  superiors  into  Poland,  where,  in  the 
year  1713,  he  filled  the  post  of  professor  of 
theology  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  order  at 
Cracow.  During  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  quitted  the 
congregation,  that  he  might  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind  by  devoting  his  time  to  the 
Study  of  geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of 
science  of  which  geometry  is  the  foundation. 
Having  become  expert  in  trigonometry,  design, 
surveying,  &c.  he  determined  to  consecrate 
the  first  fruits  of  his  labours  to  the  honour  of 
Paris.  Accordingly,  in  1728,  he  published 
"  A  Plan  of  Paris,"  which  was  ably  and  accu- 
rately designed,  but  engraved  by  an  artist  who 
did  great  injustice  to  its  merits.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  author  to  destroy  the  copper- 
plate, and  to  resolve  not  to  trust  the  execution 
of  his  future  works  to  any  other  hand  than  his 
own.  Afterwards  he  published  "  The  Environs 
of  Paris  -,"  "  A  Plan  of  Versailles  5"  "  The  Gar- 
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dens  of  Marly  ;"  and  "  A  Survey  of  the  Royal 
Domains  in  tlic  Vicinity  of  Paris ;"  which  are 
admirably  executed,  and  held  in  much  estima- 
tion by  connoisseurs.  In  1754  he  published 
"  A  Manual  of  Spherical  Trigonometry."  He 
was  appointed  geographer  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  was  employed  to  survey  and  draw  a  plan  of 
the  river  Seiiio,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  principal  rivers  tliat  empty 
themselves  into  it.  This  tedious  work  he  exe- 
cuted without  any  assistance,  and  it  was  lodged 
among  the  archives  of  the  city.  He  was  also 
employed,  conjointly  with  Cassini,  in  determla- 
ing  the  meridian  of  the  observatory  at  Par:s. 
The  last  work  which  he  undertook  was  "  A 
Topography  of  Paris,"  upon  a  grand  scale,  in 
which  every  part  of  tlic  city  was  to  be  laid 
down  with  distinctness,  and  in  exact  propor- 
tion according  to  actual  measurement.  But 
before  he  had  accomplished  this  vast  design  he 
was  cut  ofF  by  death  in  1757,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Some  sheets 
of  this  grand  work  were  afterwards  published 
by  iVI.  Huguin,  the  author's  pupil.  Morer'h 
Noii-u.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GRONOVIUS,  JohnFrederic,  an  eminent 
philologist,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  161 1. 
He  received  a  learned  education,  and  afterwards 
travelled  into  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  for 
his  improvement.  He  resided  for  some  time 
at  Deventer,  whence  the  reputation  he  acquired 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Lcyden  to  occupy 
the  professorship  of  Greek  and  die  Belles-lettres 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  He 
died  in  that  city  in  1672.  Frederic  Gronovius 
was  the  author  of  many  esteemed  works  and 
editions  of  the  classics.  In  1637  he  published 
a  dissertation  on  the  Sylva;  of  Statius,  and  in 
1639  three  books  of  Observations,  containing 
corrections  and  explanations  of  ntany  passages 
in  the  ancients.  His  work  on  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  appeared  in  1^31.  He  published  in 
1656  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Sesterce, 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Leyden  in 
4to.  i6yi,  under  the  title  "  D6  Vetere  Pecu- 
nia."  The  authors  which  he  edited  were 
I'lautus,  Sallust,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  A.  Gellius.     Murri. — A. 

GRONOVIUS  James,  a  very  learned  critic, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Deventer  in 
1645.  ^'^'^  ^^'-'^  early  initiated  into  the  study  of 
the  classics,and  of  law, in  which  he  made  a  rapid 
progiess.  In  1668  he  travelled  into  England, 
wliere  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Ic-arned 
men  of  both  universities  and  in  the  capital.  He 
afterwards  visited  France  and  Flanders;  and  in 
1672  accompanied  .M.  Poets,  embassador  from 


the  States-general  to  Spain  :  in  his  way  back 
through  Italy  he  was  received  with  distinction 
by    Cosmo    grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  professorship  at  Pisa.     After 
an   abode  there  for  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Deventer,  and  receiving  an  invitation  in   1679 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek  and  history  in  tho 
university    of    Leyden,    he    accepted    it,    and 
thenceforth  made   that  city  his  residence,  not- 
withstanding several    offers  from  other  places. 
In  1 701- he  was  nopiinated   geographer  to  the 
university.     He  passed  a  life  of  learned  labour, 
and   died  in   1716.     James  Gronovius  was  a 
man  of  acknowledged  erudition,  but  so  free  in 
the   use  of  those   vituperatory    expressions  of 
which  professed   critics  are  often  lavish,    that 
he  made  himself   many    enemies.     The  most 
eminent  scholars,  when  they  came  in  his  way, 
were  treated  by  him   with  rude  contempt,  and 
he  would  seldom  admit  another's  opinion,  or 
give  up  his  own.     He  gave  corrected  editions 
with  annotations,  of  IMacrobius,Polybius,  Taci- 
tus, Seneca  the   tragedian.  Pompon.  Mela,  A. 
Gellius,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  llar- 
pocration,  the  Greek  geographers,  Q^Curtius, 
Suetonius,    Pha;drus,    Arrian,    Minut.    Felix, 
Firmicus  Maternus,  and  Herodotus,  and  also 
wrote  notes  upon  some  otlier  authors,  and  dis- 
sertations   on    various    subjects    of    antiquity. 
He    published    a    "  Thesaurus    Autiquitatum 
Graicorum,"     thirteen  volumes   folio ;    and  a 
Latin  version  of  "  Agostini  on  ancient  Gems." 
He  composed    several  pieces    in    controversy, 
Orations,  &c.     Moreri. — A. 

GROS,  PuTER  LE,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1666.  His  father,  of  t]\e  same 
profession,  early  discovered  his  disposition  to 
the  art,  andhadhim  instructed  in  design.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  his  taleuts  were  so  conspicuous, 
that  Louvois  nominated  him  among  tlie  young 
artists  to  be  sent  to  Rome  at  the  king's  expence. 
There  lie  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and 
haj  a  share  in  all  the  most  considerable  works 
of  sculpture  that  were  carrying  on.  He  adopt- 
ed the  grand  and  simple  style  of  Italy,  and  cen- 
sured the  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to 
prettincss  and  ornament.  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  Rome,  he  revisited  France,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  He  executed  some 
works  at  Paris  and  Montmorency,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  artists  procured  him  various 
mortifications  wliich  ha.itencd  his  return  to 
Rome.  In  the  interval  he  was  cut  for  the  stone, 
to  which  disorder  he  ii.ad  been  long  subject. 
He  resumed  his  labours,  when  in  the  midst  of 
them  he  was  cut  oil"  by  an  infhunmation  of  the 
chest  in  1711;,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three-  Le 
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Gros  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  but 
agreeable  in  company.  He  was  extremely  re- 
sen'ed  in  his  discourse,  and  never  indulged  in 
criticisms  of  the  great  artists  of  his  time.  His 
works  are  chiefly  found  in  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  some  of  them  are  much  admired. 
At  the  Tuilleries  is  a  statue  of  a  Roman  lady  in 
a  Grecian  dress,  of  antique  simplicity,  which  he 
copied  with  some  improvements  from  an  origi- 
nal in  the  Medici  palace. — A. 

GROSLEY,  Peter  John,  a  lawyer  and  po- 
lite writer,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  at  Troyes, 
where  he  was  born  in  17 18.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar  and  became  an  advocate  in  parlia- 
ment, but  his  taste  led  him  to  general  literature 
and  erudite  researches.  He  indulged  himself 
in  travel,  and  twice  visited  Italy  and  England, 
and  once  Holland  ;  he  also  made  almost  annual 
visits  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  best  societies.  He  was  an  enemy  to  re- 
straint and  loved  to  speak  freely.  His  fortune, 
originally  decent,  was  increa.sed  by  a  spirit  of 
economy,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  performing  generous  actions;  as  he  proved 
by  resigning  to  his  sister  an  inheritance  of  forty 
thousand  livres.  He  also  presented  to  his  na- 
tive city  several  marble  busts  of  eminent  men 
born  there,  which  were  placed  in  the  Hotel-de- 
ville.  He  died  at  Troyes  in  1785.  M.  Gros- 
ley  was  one  of  the  concurrents  for  the  acade- 
mical prize  at  Dijon,  "  on  the  influence  of  the 
"  sciences  upon  the  morals,"  which  was  gained 
by  Rousseau's  famous  discourse :  that  of  Gros- 
ley  obtained  the  accessit.  His  principal  works 
are  :  "  Recherches  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  du 
Droit  Fran9ois,"  1752,  much  esteemed  for  the 
solidity  of  its  erudition  :  "Vie  des  Freres  Pithou," 
1756,  an  interesting  account  of  these  friends 
of  literature :  "  Observations  de  deux  Gentil- 
hommes  Sucdois  sur  I'ltalie,"  four  volumes 
jamo;  the  masic  which  he  assumes  permits 
him  to  say  many  free  things,  and  the  work  is 
lively  and  entertaining :  "  Londres,"  three 
volumes  i2mo.  containing  observations  made 
in  his  visits  to  England,  whicli  are  dcscrvin;j  of 
notice,  though  mixed  with  tlie  mistakes  of  a 
foreigner  :  "  Essais  Historiques  sur  la  Cliam- 
pagne :  "  "  Ephemerides  Troyennes :''  a 
great  number  of  Letters,  controversial  pieces, 
Eulogies,  &c.  published  in  the  "Journal  Ency- 
clopedique"  from  1 77 1  to  1785;  some  of 
the  latter  of  those  are  marked  with  the  de- 
clining age  of  the  writer.  He  had  also  a  share 
in  the  "  Memoires  Academ.  de  Troyes,"  and 
the  last  translation  of  Davila.  Afomri.  Noiiv. 
Dirt.  Hist.— A. 

GROSS,  Nicholas  le,  a  learned  French 


priest,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Jansenism,  was  descended  frona 
obscure  parents,  and  born  at  Rheims,  in  the 
year  1675.  •'^s  he  early  discovered  great  quick- 
ness of  natural  parts,  and  a  surprising  strength 
of  memory,  he  was  patronised  by  father  Berger, 
prior  of  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Genevieve, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion. After  he  had  passed  through  a  course  of 
grammar  learning,  he  was  placed  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Rheims,  v.here  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losopliy,  and  maintained  his  public  exercises 
with  great  reputation  and  applause.  Having 
attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Tellier,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  that  prelate  entered  him  in  his  lesser 
seminary,  to  study  theology  under  the  cele- 
brated M.  Gillot.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
classical  tutor  in  the  college  of  the  university, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  diligently  pursued  his 
theological  studies.  When  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  B.A.  the  archbishop  admitted  him  to 
deacon's  orders,  and  confided  -to  his  superin- 
tendence his  favourite  seminary  of  St.  James. 
While  he  held  this  employment  he  was  chosen 
rector,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  university. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  170c;  created  doc- 
tor in  1702  ;  and  in  1704  was  successively  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  Notre  Dame,  canon  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  bt.  Symphorien,  and  canon 
of  the  cathedral  chtirch  of  Rheims.  After  his 
promotion  to  the  last-mentioned  dignity,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  about  thirty  young  persons,  in  the 
classics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  was  In- 
defatigable, wlille  improving  tjieir  understand- 
ings, in  forming  their  minds  to  the  love  of  vir- 
tue and  piety.  After  the  death  of  .\[.  Ic  Tellier 
in  171C,  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  like  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  was  agitated  by  the  disputes  re- 
lative to  the  bull  tjnigaiitus,  to  which  ]\I.  le 
Gross  VIMS  an  active  and  spirited  opponent.  His 
zeal  In  this  cause,  however,  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  the  new  archbishop,  M.  Mailly, 
who  excommunicated  liim,  and  obtained  a  kitre 
dc  cachet  to  secure  his  person.  These  circum- 
stances rendered  it  necessary  for  M.  !e  Gros;} 
to  withdraw  from  the  storm  into  Holland,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  Lev/is  XIV.,  when 
tlic  processes  against  the  opposers  of  the  bull 
Utiigcnitus  at  Rheims  being  discontinued,  he 
returned  to  his  canonry  in  t!ie  year  1 7 1 6.  After- 
wards he  was  deputed  to  go  to  Paris,  on  the 
aflairs  of  his  chapter;  and  during  his  stay  there 
delivered  a  course  of  sermons  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city,  which  was  attended  by 
very  crowded  auditories.     In  the  year  1721,  the 
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warmth  of  his  5;eal  for  J.inscnism  awakened 
against  him  the  icsentnicnt  of  the  Jesuits  and 
of  the  court,  and  he  received  information  that  a 
fresh  let&i  de  cachet  was  issued  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  for  his  banishment  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  However,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  tlie  officers,  and  after  re- 
maining concealed  in  different  parts  of  France 
for  four  or  five  years,  visited  Italy,  wlience  he 
afterwards  retired  into  Holland.  'I'he  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  excepting  during 
a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  England,  were 
spent  in  the  United  Provinces,  where  for  a  long 
time  he  filled  with  great  reputation  tiie  theolo- 
gical chair  in  the  seminary  at  Amersfort,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Utrecht.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  jansenist  tenets  among  the  Catho- 
lics in  that  country.  He  died  in  1751,  wlicn 
about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  Among  his 
numerous  productions  are,  "  'l"he  Holy  IJible, 
translated  from  the  original  Texts,  with  the  Va- 
riations of  the  Vulgate,"  1739,  8vo. ;  "  The 
Christian's  Manual,"  1740,  8vo.  and  tamo., 
wliich  has  undergone  numerous  impressions  ; 
"  iVleditations  on  the  Agreement  of  the  Evan- 
gelists," 1730,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  ;  "  iVle- 
ditations on  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  1735, 
in  two  volumes  i2nio.  ;  several  treatises  in 
French  and  Latin  against  usury,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  entitled  "  Dogma  Eccl-'six 
circa  Usuram  expositum  &:  vindicatum,"  1730, 
4to.,  &c.  For  the  titles  of  his  numerous  pieces 
in  the  jansenist  controversy,  and  others  iu  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  church,  we  refer  to  Moreri. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hijt.—M. 

GROSSETESTE,  or  Grostheai>,  Ro- 
bert, a  learned  and  eminent  English  prelate 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  low  and  obscure,  but  honest 
parents,  and  born  at  Stradbrook  in  Suflblk, 
most  probably  in  the  year  1175.  We  hi^-e  no 
account  in  what  place,  or  under  whose  patron- 
age, he  received  his  early  education,  but  wc 
learn  that  when  properly  qualified  lie  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himselt  by  his  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature,  and  particularly 
in  the  Greek  language,  at  that  time  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  From  Oxford  he  went 
for  farther  improvement  to  Paris,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  French  language. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Ids  native  country  he 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
bishop  of  Hereford  ;  but  upon  his  death  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  acquired 
much  reputation  by  reading  lectures  on  philo- 


sopliy  and  theology.  The  abilities  and  learning 
which  he  displayed  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Hugh  ile  Welles,  bisliop  of  Lincoln, 
who  presented  him  to  a  prebend  in  his  cathe- 
dral church.  In  the  year  1210  he  was  nomin- 
ated to  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester ;  which 
dignity  he  exchanged  in  1220,  for  the  archdea- 
conry of  Wilts.  In  tlic  year  1224  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  ;  soon  after  which 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  archdeacon  of 
Leicester  in  1232,  at  which  time  he  also  heUl 
the  prebend  of  Empingham,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Upon  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Welles 
in  1234,  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  unanimously 
elected  Grossetcste  successor  to  that  prelate  j 
which  choice  being  readily  confirmed  by  the 
king,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  see 
during  tlie  following  year.  At  this  time  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  ignominious 
submission  of  king  John,  and  tlw;  terms  to 
which  Henry  III.  was  compelled  to  subscribe, 
exercised  the  most  unbounded  power  over  the 
English  cliurch.  By  the  papal  provisions  and 
regulations,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 'was 
transferred  into  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
among  other  scand.ilous  oppressions  and  abuses, 
the  best  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  bestowed 
upon  Italians,  who  were  entire  strangers  to  the 
country,  or  upon  those  natives  who  offered  the 
highest  prices  for  their  presentations.  In  many 
instances,  not  only  persons  entirely  unqualified, 
but  even  boys  were  nominated  to  valuable  dig- 
nities ;  and  soon  after  Grosseteste  liad  taken 
possession  of  his  see,  a  mandate  was  sent  to 
him  from  the  pope,  by  which  he  was  ordered 
to  admit  a  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  who  was 
under  age,  to  the  first  canonry  tliat  should  be- 
come vacant  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  Tliis 
mandate  he  was  determined  to  resist ;  but  he 
tliought  that  by  taking  a  journey  to  Rome,  he 
miglit  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  a  contest  with  the  lioly  sec,  and  also 
obtain  relief  from  some  of  the  exactions  by 
which  he,  in  common  with  tlie  other  English 
prelates,  was  burthened.  Accordingly,  lie 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  loaded  with  fair  pronriscs,  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  tlie  inunediate  objects  of 
Ills  journey.  Upon  his  return  home  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  which  he  in- 
formed him,  that  though  he  would  always  with 
due  submission  and  respect  obey  all  apostolic 
orders  of  the  Roman  see  •,  yet  that  when  com- 
mands were  directed  to  him  that  tended  to  the 
destruction,  and  not  the  edification,  of  the 
church,  he  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  resist 
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them.  He  said,  that  he  would  induct  no  per- 
sons to  tlie  incomes  appointed  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  maintenance  of  pastors,  who  were  not 
capable  of  executing  their  oflices  ;  and  that  he 
should  consider  any  orders  to  the  contrary,  im- 
possible to  have  been  issued  by  the  holy  see. 
At  the  same  time  he  severely  reflected  on  the 
degeneracy  of  modern  popes  from  the  sanctity 
of  their  predecessors,  and  solemnly  adjured  his 
holiness  to  correct  those  enormous  vices  which, 
flowing  from  the  court  of  Rome  as  from  a  poi- 
soned fountain,  contaminated  the  whole  christ- 
ian church. 

When  this  letter  was  first  read  by  the  pope, 
it  exasperated  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
he  threatened  that  the  daring  writer  should  feel 
his  severe  vengeance ;  but  upon  taking  counsel 
with  the  cardinals,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
suffer  this  letter  to  pass  unnoticed,  on  account 
of  the  great  character  and  credit  of  our  prelate, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  that  there  was  for  his 
complaints,  and  for  the  opposition  which  he  had 
shewn    to    the   papal   mandate.       Such  is  the 
account  which  Mattliew  Paris  has  given  us  of 
the  result  of  his  spirited  resistance   against  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  see.     Other  writers, 
among   whom  are  Henry  Knighton  and  Bale, 
maintain  that  the    pope  excommunicated  our 
prelate  on  this  occasion.     Re  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  no  opportunity  was  overlooked  of 
harassing  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  his  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity never    forsook    him,    and    generally 
proved  successful  in   maintaining  the  rights  of 
his  st'c  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     On  one  occasion,  by  his  vigorous 
and  resolute  opposition,  a  heavy  and  shameful 
tax  which  tlie  pope  and  the  king   intended  to 
have  levied  on  the  clergy  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
linquished.    Matthew   Paris  says,  that  in   the 
warmth  of  his  resentment  against  the  pope,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  whicli  were  sanctioned  by 
him,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  an  heretic,  and 
antichrist.     This  censure,  however,  was  level- 
led by  Grosseteste  against  the  individual  who 
then  presided  over  the   church,  and   the  mea- 
sures of  his  administration,  not  against  the  of- 
fice, or  supposed  legitimate  prerogatives,  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff:  for  he  was  attached,  even  to 
bigotry,  to  the  constitution  of  the  holy  see  ac- 
cording to  the  decretals,  and  the  papal  claims  as 
supported  by  the  traditions  of  the  orthodox  fa- 
thers.   And  Dr.  Pegge  observes,  that  "  he  soars 
so  high  in  his  ideas  concerning  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  the  clerical  order,  that  he 
even  leaves  archbishop  Becket  far  behind  him." 
Over  his  own  diocese  he   presided   with  the 


most  vigilant  attention,  and  unremitting  appli- 
cation, taking  the  greatest  care  to  have  the  pa- 
rochial  churches  well  supplied,  and  setting  be- 
fore his  ckrgy  a  commendable  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pastoral  duties  ought  to  be 
discharged.     He  died  at  Buckden,  in  the  year 
1253.     He  deservedly  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for   clean;css  of  judgment,  an  undaunted 
firmness  of  mind,  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
unimpeachable  sanctity  of  maimers.     He  was 
at  the  same  time  beneficent,  hospit.^ble,  easy  of 
access,  and  in  company  with  his  friends  un- 
commonly lively  an4  afFable.     Of  learning  and 
learned  men  he  was  the  zealous  and  steady  pa- 
tron,  and  reckoned   among  his  particular  ac- 
quaintance some  of  the  best-informed  persons 
of  his  age,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  exten- 
sive   correspondence.     His  own  acquirements 
were  extraordinary  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.     Besides  a   knowledge  of  the   Uebrew,^ 
Greek,  Latin,  and  trench  languages,  and  that 
acquaintance   with  theology  and  philosophy  to 
which  he  was  led  by  his  professional  studies,  he 
was  no  mean  proficient  in  civil  and  canon  law, 
criticism,  histor)',  chronology,  astronomy,  and 
the  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  then 
known.     He  left  behind  him  numerous  trea- 
tises on  theological,  philosophical,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  several   of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  the  rest  are   still  extant   in   MS.  ~ 
Among  the  former   are,    "  Opuscula  Varia," 
published  at  Venice  in  1514;  "Compendium 
Sphsrce  Mundi,"  published  at  the  same  place 
in  1508  ;  "  Commentarius  in  Lib.  poster.  Aris- 
totelis,"  published  also  at  Venice  in  1504, .&c.} 
"  Discourses,"  in  which  he  freely  exposed  the 
vices  and  disorders  of  the  clergy  ;  and  numer- 
ous "  Letters,"  to  be  met   with  in  the  second 
volume  of  Brown's  "  Fasciculus  Rerum  expe- 
tendarum  &  fugicndarum,"  &c.     For  a  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  his  edited   and   inedited 
works,  we  refer  to  the  first  and  last  of  our  sub- 
joined authorities.     Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  "" 
sac-  Schol.    Gidivin  de  Pr.tsul.  Aitglix.     Dtipin. 
Pcg'^e's  Life  of  Robert  Grosseteste. — ^L 

CiROTIUS,  Hugo,  one  of  the  most  illustri-  7 
ous  names  in  modern  literature,  the  glory  and 
the  disgrace  of  his  country,  was  born  at  Delft 
April  loth,  1583.  His  father,  Jshii  de  Groot  .' 
(the  proper  family  name),  was  a  learned  and 
respectable  citizen  of  Delft,  of  which  he  was 
succsssively  shcritT  and  burgomaster,  and  like- 
wise curator  of  the  university  of  Leytlen.  His 
mother  was  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
country.  Hugo  from  his  childhood  gave  proofs 
of  wonderful  quickness  of  parts,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  composed 
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Latin  elegiac  verses.  Hi.i  memory  was  procli 
gious,  his  judgment  solid,  and  his  application 
indefatigable.  Due  pains  were  taken  by  his 
father  to  cultivate  sopramising  a  plant.  lie  was 
lirst  boarded  with  A'l.  Utengobard,  a  learned 
arminian  minister  at  the  Hague,  for  whom  he 
contracted  a  tender  affection  which  continued 
till  death.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  removed 
to  Leyden,  where  he  was  under  tlie  special 
care  of  Francis  Junius.  Tlie  celebrated  Joseph 
Scaliger,  then  almost  at  the- head  of  literature, 
was  so  much  struck  with  die  abilities  of  young 
Grotius,  that  he  deigned  to  direct  him  in  his 
studies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  main- 
tained public  theses  in  mathematics,  law,  and 
philosophy.  In  such  a  theatre,  his  reputation 
could  not  fail  of  being  widely  extended.  Seve- 
ral of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age, 
Pontanus,  iMeursius,  Barlacus,  Dousa,  Heinsius, 
mentioned  him  as  a  prodigy,  and  foretold  his 
future  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
A  proof  of  the  depth  and  compass  of  his  read- 
ing at  this  early  period,  was  given  by  his  edition 
of  a  difficult  and  obscure  autlior,  Martianus 
Capella,  which  he  undertook  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  In  executing  this  task  he  was 
obliged  to  consult  a  number  of  ancient  writers, 
many  of  them  out  of  the  common  road,  and 
upon  subjects  so  abstruse  as  grammar,  logic, 
geography,  astronomy,  and  music.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the 
work,  but  it  must  chiefly  have  been  the  product 
of  his  own  labour. 

His  studies  were  agreeably  and  usefully  in- 
terrupted in  1598  by  a  journey  to  France  in 
the  company  of  the  cmbassador-extraordinary 
of  the  States,  who  was  the  excellent  Barneveldt. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  king,  Henry  IV.,  who 
gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  prjjsented 
him  with  his  picture  and  a  gold  chain.  With 
the  pardonable  vanity  of  a  youth  elated  by  the 
notice  of  so  great  a  prince,  he  caused  his  own 
portrait  to  be  engraved  with  this  chain  about  his 
neck.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  France,  and  during  a  residence  there  of  a 
year,  received  many  attentions  from  men  of 
rank  and  of  learning.  It  was  a  disappointment 
to  him  that  he  could  not  gain  a  sight  of  the  ve- 
nerable president  De  Thou,  whom  of  all  persons 
in  that  country  he  most  esteemed  ;  but  after 
his  return  he  ventured  to  address  a  compliment- 
ary letter  to  him,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  intimate  correspondence  between 
them,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
ages.  In  1599  Grotius,  who  was  destined  to 
the  bar,  pleaded  his  first  cause  at  Delft.  Soon 
after,  he  published  his  "  Capella,"  which  was 


.  finished   before  he  went  to  France,  and   which 
was  received    with   great    admiration    by    the 
learned.     This  was  followed  by  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  a  treatise  by  Stevinus  containing  direc- 
tions  for  finding  a  ship's  place  at  sea ;  a  task 
which  proved  his  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  and  navigation.      An  edition 
of  the  "  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1600,  with  emendations  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  a  number  of  learned  remarks,  ob:ained 
the   highest  praises  for  its  deep  cruJltion  from 
Scaliger,  De  Thou,  and  Lipsius.     In  the  meaa 
time  he  relaxed  from  severer  studies  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  Latin  poetry,  in  wdiich  he  gained  the 
reputation  of   a   master.     He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  short  and  occasional  pieces,  but  com- 
posed tragedies  on  sacred  subjects.     The  titles 
of  these  are,  "  Adamus  Exsul,"  printed  in  i6oi  ; 
"  Christus  Patiens,"  in  i6o8;  and  '<  Sophom- 
phaneas,"   on   the   story   of  Josepli.     He    had 
now   so    thoroughly   established   his   character 
as  a  writer,  that   the  United  Provinces  made 
choice  of  him   for  their  historiographer,  in  pre- 
ference to  several  learned  men  who  were  com- 
petitors for  the   place.     A  post  of  more  conse- 
quence was  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  suc- 
cess in  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  which  was 
that  of  advocate- general    of   the  treasury   for 
Holland  and  Zealand,  conferred  upon  him   una- 
nimously.    In  160S  he  married  Mary  Reigers- 
berg,  a    lady   desi'cnded   from  one  of   the  best 
families  in  Zealand,  and  whose  fatlier  had  been 
burgomaster  of  Veer.     They  lived  togetlier  in 
perfect  harmony  and  mutual  esteem,  and  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  posterity  the  wife  proved 
herself  worthy  of  the  husband.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  was  published  an  elaborate  work  dedi- 
cated to  the   service  of   his    country,  entitled 
"  Mare  Liberum,"  asserting  the   right   of   the 
Dutch  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  Portugal.     It  also  claimed  the 
general    liberty  of  the  seas,  which    afterwards 
produced  an  answer  to  it  by  the  learned  Selden. 
Another    patriotic  work  wliich  soon   followed 
was  his  treatise  "  De   Antiquitato  Rcipubliea; 
Batavac,"    intended    to    prove    the    continued 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Batavian  na- 
tion from  the  Roman  times.     The  public  thanks 
of  the  States,  accompanied  by  a  present,  testified 
their    satisfaction  with  this  performance.     On 
the  death  of  the  pensioner  of  Rotterdam  in  1613, 
the  place  was  offered  by  the  city    to  Grotius, 
who  made  it  the  condition   of  his  acceptance 
that  he  should  never  be  turned  out  again,  as  he 
then  foresaw  the  agitations  which  were  impend- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  party.     IIi» 
condition  was  allowed  ;  and  this  important  post 
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paveliim  a  scat  in  the  assembly  of  tKc  States  of 
Holland,  and  afterwards  in  the  Str.tcs-general. 
At  this  time  some  ditTerences  subsisted  between 
the  DiKch  and  English  on  account  of  the  claim 
made  by  the  latter  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
fishery  in  the  Greenland  seas.  Grotlus  was 
sent  over  to  England  on  this  business,  and  dis- 
played much  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
power  of  argument  in  his  disputes  with  the 
English  ministry.  He  was  received  with  much 
respect  by  king  James,  who  always  entertained 
a  regard  for  learning;  and  he  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Casaubon,  then  residing 
in  Engl.ind,  and  who  resembled  him  by  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  erudition,  and  by  his  ardent 
desire  of  procuring  a  fraternal  union  among 
Christians.  From  a  letter  of  archbishop  Abbot 
(see  his  Life)  it  appears  how  little  the  English 
divines  and  civilians  of  that  time  were  capable 
of  appreciating  such  a  man  as  Grotius,  who  was 
viewed  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  smattercr  and 
prater.  The  letter,  however,  is  a  proof  that 
great  readiness  and  confidence  in  speaking  were 
features  in  his  character. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Grotius  had  his 
early  education  under  an  arniinian  minister, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  di- 
vine from  whom  the  sect  was  named  was  shewn 
by  an  admirable  copy  of  verses  which  he  wrote 
upon  him  at  his  death.  He  was  likewise  much 
connected  with  the  grand- pensionary  Barneveldt, 
whose  brother  he  had  succeeded  in  his  post  at 
Rotterdam.  Hence,  in  the  violent  political  and 
religious  disputes  that  followed,  he  was  natu- 
rally thrown  into  the  party  of  remonstrants  in 
church,  and  of  strict  republicans  in  state.  (See 
the  Life  of  Barneveldt.)  After  his  return  from 
England  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  edict 
of  the  States  intended  to  restore  tranquillitv  ; 
but  its  spirit  was  too  tolerant,  and  it  was  too 
favourable  to  the  Arniinians,  not  to  give  great 
offence  to  the  opposite  party,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  people  and  clergy. 
As  the  powerful  city  of  Amsterdam  openly 
favoured  the  contra-remonstrants  or  Gomarists, 
Grotius  was  joined  in  a  deputation  sent  from 
the  States  in  order  to  persuade  the  magistrates 
of  that  place  to  concur  in  their  measures ;  but 
his  elaborate  speech  on  this  occasion  failed  of 
effect.  Prince  Maurice  found  it  for  the  interest 
of  his  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
contra  remonsfrants>  and  induced  the  States- 
general  to  determine  upon  the  convocation  of 
a  national  synod  at  Dort.  In  die  mean  time  he 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  disarm  the 
militia  which  several  towns  had  raised  upon 
the  authority  of  the  particular  states.     Grotius 


with  Hoogerbetz  was  seivt  to  Utrecht  to  pre- 
pare that  city  for  resistance,  but  being  de- 
serted by  the  garrison,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Maurice  followed  his  blow  by  order- 
ing the  arrest  of  the  grand- pensionary,  with  that 
of  Grotius  and  Hoogerbetz,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1618.  They  were  confined  in  the  castle 
of  the  Hague,  and  the  wife  of  Grotius  was 
denied  all  access  to  him,  even  though  he  was 
taken  dangerously  ill.  -A  petition  from  the  city 
of  Rotterdam  to  prince  Maurice,  requesting  the 
liberation  of  their  pensionary,  was  without  ef- 
fect; as  was  likev.ise  a  deputation  to  the  States- 
general  praying  that  he  and  the  others  might 
be  tried  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  mean  time  the  synod  sat,  and  the 
arminian  party  was  entirely  overthroM-n.  Its 
principal  ministers  wore  deposed  and  banished, 
and  its  opinions  were  solemnly  condemned. 
The  trial  of  Barneveldt  followed,  and  that 
venerable  patriot  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
That  of  Grotius  commenced  on  May  1 8th, 
1619.  He  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
States-general  over  him,  and  to  the  judges  of 
their  appointment,  but  his  objections  were 
over-ruled.  After  examinations  conducted 
with  much  rigour  and  unfairness,  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  upon  a  number  ef  charges,  on  the 
greater  part  of  which*  he  was  never  examined, 
and  which  in  general  were  incurred  only  in 
consequence  of  following  the  orders  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  the  town  of  Rotterdam; 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
with  confiscation  of  his  estate.  Among  other 
irregularities  of  this  process,  Grotius  remarks, 
that  although  the  penalties  of  high-treason  were 
decreed  against  him,  he  was  never  in  the  sen- 
tence declared  guilty  of  that  crime.  This 
error  was  amended  by  an  absurd  supplemental 
declaration  a  year  afterwards.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  his  conilcmnation  legally  considered, 
his  political  conduct  in  a  moral  ostin\atc  can  only 
be  regarded  as  that  of  a  person  engaged  in  a 
party  which,  to  himself  at  least,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  liberty  and  true  patriotism. 

The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the  fort- 
ress of  Louvestein,  near  Gorcum,  in  South  Hol- 
land. His  wife  nobly  refused  to  accept  of  the 
sum  allowed  by  the  States  for  his  maintenance, 
declaring  tliat  she  was  able  to  support  him  out 
of  her  own  fortune.  She  obtained  permission 
to  be  his  fellow-prisoner  ;  and  in  one  of  his  La- 
tin poems  he  has  feelingly  described  the  light 
and  comfort  which  her  presence  brought  him 
in  his  prison-gloom.  The  greatness  of  her 
mind  elevated  her  above  feminine  lamentation, 
and  her  sole  study  was  to  alleviate  the  rigour 
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of  lii ;  fate.     He  possessed  anotlicr  great  conso- 
lation in  his  love  for  letters,  wliich  led  liim  to 
resume,  with  reneweil  ardour,  the  studies  he 
had  intermitted,  and  i>iade  t!ie  hours  of  captivity 
glide  away  almost  uncounted.     He  informs  his 
friend  Vossius  that  he  had  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  wa<i  his  leading  occupation. 
The  reFt  of  his  ti:i-.e  was  devoted  to   morality, 
and  particularly  to  the  collection  and  translation 
of  all  the  maxims  of  the  Grecic  poets  from  Sto- 
bjcus,  and  all  the  fragments  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  writers.     He  employed  the  Sundays  in 
reading  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Christi.m  re- 
velation, and  in  drawing  up  notes  on  the  New 
'iVstament.     It  was  in  prison  t!:at  he  composed 
in  Dutch  verse  the  treatise  "  On  the   Truth  of 
the  Ch.ristian  Religion,"  which  was  the  ground- 
work of  his  famous  work  "  De  Veritatc."     He 
also  wrote  in  Dutch  "  Institutions  of  the  Laws 
of  Holland  ;"  tlius  consulting  the  good  of  his 
countrymen,  even  while  suffering   under  their 
harsliness    and    prejudice.       His  faithful   wife 
meantime  did  not  cease  to  meditate  his  deliver- 
ance.    He  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books 
of  his  friends,  which,  when  perused,  were  sent 
back  in  a  chest  to  Gorcum  along  with  his  foul 
linen.     His    guards   were   at   first  rigorous  in 
searching   the    chest ;     but    having   repeatedly 
found  nothing  suspicious,  they  began  to  relax 
in  their  vigilance.     On  this  negligence  the  wife 
"of  Grotius  founded  a  project  of  getting  him 
conveyed  away  concealed  in  a  chest.     She  per- 
suaded him  to  agree  to  the  attempt;  and  caused 
him  to  make  trial  how  he  could  bear  the  posture 
and  confinement,  after  holes  were  bored  in  the 
chest  for  the  admission  of  air.     She  had  men- 
tioned to  the  commandant's  wife,  wliose  hus- 
band was  absent,  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
send  away  a  large  load  of  books,  in   order  to 
prevent  her  imsband  from  injuring  himself  by 
Study.     At  the  time  appointed,  Grotius  entered 
the  chest,  and  was  with  difficulty  carried  down 
a  ladder  by  two  soldiers.     One  of  them,  sur- 
prised at  its  weight,  said,  in  a  kind  ol  jest  then 
proverbi.il, "  There  must  be  an  Aiminian  in  it." 
She  coolly  answered,    that  there  were  indeed 
armini.in  books.  The  soldier,  however,  thought 
proper  to  inform  the  commandant's  wife  of  the 
circumstance  5  but  she,  already  prepared,  would 
not   permit  it  to  be  cxammed.      A    m.3id  who 
was  in  the  secret  accompanied  the  chest  in  the 
boat  to  Gorcum,  and  there  got  it  conveyed  to 
ihc  house  of  a  friend  of  her  master's.     Grotius 
quitted  it  uninjured,  dressed  himself  like  a  mason 
with  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  through 
the  market-place  to  a  boat  wliich  carried  him  to 
■ji  town  in  Urabant,  whence  he  took  a  carriage 
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to  Antwerp.  This  happy  escape  was  effccttd 
on  March  22,  1621.  His  heroic  wife  in  die 
mean  time  kept  up  a  belief  th.it  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  illness,  till,  learning  his  safety,  sl.'c 
confessed  the  deed.  She  was  detained  in  clos^ 
cu>tody  by  the  einaged  commandant,  till  a  pe- 
tition which  she  presented  to  the  states-gei\eral 
procured  her  discharge.  There  were  liot  want- 
ing some  base  spirits  who  voted  for  ecntiiiuing 
her  imprisonment ;  but  tlie  majority  were 
ashamed  of  punishing  a  woman  for  an  act  of 
conjugal  fidelity  which  could  not  but  command 
universal  applause. 

Tlie  asylum  which  Grotius  chose  was  France. 
The  embassador  of  that  country  at  the  H.igue, 
Du  Maurier,  had  been  closely  connected  witli 
liim,  and  had  interfered  with   vigour  in  favour 
of   Bamevcldt  and   the  rest  of  the   party.     He 
furnished   Cirotius  with  letters  of  recommeada- 
tion,  who  besides   received  assurances   of  the 
royal   protection  from    the   president  Jeannin. 
He  arrived  at  I'aris  in  April,  and  was  received 
with  much   friendship   by  some   leading   men. 
He  was  followed,  however,  by  the  hatred  of 
his  countrymen  ;  who,  by  the  medium  of  their 
embassadors,    spread   all   sorts    of    calumniet 
against  hini,    which  he  generously  repaid   by 
speaking  of  his  country  with  the  attachment  of 
a  zealous  citizen.     He  was  more  hurt  by  a  re- 
port which  they  raised  of  his  intention  to  solicit 
his  pardon  of  the  States.    This  he  publicly  con- 
tradicted ;  observing  that   it   was  not  likely  he 
should  acknowledge  an  offence  now  lie  was  at 
liberty,  which  lie  refused  to  do  while  in  prison.. 
He  experienced  the  bigotry  of  the  French  CaU 
vinists,   who  refused  to  admit  him  to  commu- 
nion unless  he  should  renounce  the  tenets  of 
Arminianism  ;  on  wliich  account  he  had  divine 
service  performed  at  his  own   house.     These 
causes  of  chagrin   were    compensated   by  ^lie 
marks  of  respect  which  he  continually  received 
irom  men  of  rank  and  learning  ;  and  epigrams 
were  written  upon  tlie  thought  that  Holland 
had  now  made  amends  to  France  for  the  injury 
of  robbing  her  of  the  great  Scaligcr.     It   was 
so.me  time  before  Grotius  could  obtain  from  the 
court  tliat  pecuniary  assistance  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  family  in 
Paris.     At  length,  in  March  1O22,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, and  settled  upon  him  a  pen.«iion  of  three 
thousand  livres.    In  the  mean  time  lie  hail  been 
chictly  engaged  in  writing  his  "  Apology,"  first 
in  Dutch,  but  translated  by  himself  into  Latin. 
This  was  a  performance  ol  considerable  length, 
and  containing   much  political  matter  besides 
what  related  to  his  own  particular  case.    Whea 
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published,  it  was  sent  into  Holland,  where  it 
excited  additional  odium  against  him,  and  was 
solemnly  proscribed.  It  was  not  answered, 
however  ;  and  it  contributed  to  convince  impar- 
tial readers  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  and 
his  party  had  been  treated.  As  the  States  in 
their  edict  condemning  the  book  had  ordered 
the  apprehension  of  the  author  wherever  he 
could  be  found,  Grotius  solicited  and  obtained 
a  special  protection  from  the  French  king. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Paris  he  was  de- 
sirous  of  a  country  retreat,  and   accepted  an 
offer  from  the  president  dc  Mesmes  to   occupy 
his  seat  of  Balagni,  near  Senlis.  There,  in  1623, 
he  began  his  celebrated  work  "  De  Jure  Belli 
&  Pacis,"  which  was  finished  in  1625.     As  the 
president  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  Grotius,  while 
using  his  house,  would  not  permit  flesh-meat 
to  be  brought  to  his  table  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, or  suffer  either  the  public  or  private  exer- 
cise of  the  protestant  religion,  or  admit  visits 
from  the  Dutch  refugee   ministers.     This  ex- 
treme   caution   doubtless   favoured  the   report 
which  prevailed  during  his  whole  residence  in 
France,  of  his  being  on  the  eve  of  conforming 
to  Popery.     The  death  of  Maurice  prince  of 
Orange,  in  1625,  raised  hopes  in  Grotius  and 
his   friends  of  his   restoration   to  his  country. 
That  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Fre- 
deric-Henry, who   had   never   concurred  with 
him  in  his  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  and 
had  even  corresponded  with  Grotius  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  unpopularity.     At  the  instance 
of  his  father,  Grotius  wrote  him  a  letter  on  his 
accession  •,  but  the  prudential  conduct  to  which 
he  was  now  restricted  prevented  any  measures 
in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile.     The  glory  he 
acquired  by  his  book  "  De  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis," 
printed  at  Paris  in  this  year,  might,recompense 
him  for  the  disappointment.     It  was  received 
■with  admiration  by  the  learned  throughout  Eu- 
rope, was  commented   upon,  criticised,  trans- 
lated, and  had  all  the  honours  of  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  lead  men  to   think   deeply  and   freely 
tpon  an  important  topic,  among  which  it  was 
not   the  least,  that  it   was   put  into  the  Index 
Expurgatorius. 

When  cardinal  Richelieu  arrived  at  the  post 
of  prime-minister,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
wish  to  engage  Grotius  entirely  in  his  service 
and  in  ihat'of  France ;  and  tiic  hopes  he  gave 
him  were  such,  tiiat  our  exile  wrote  to  his  fa- 
ther, "  If  I  would  forget  my  country,  and  de- 
vote myself  wholly  to  France,  there  is  nothing 
which  1  might  not  expect."  But  as  he  could 
not  consent  to  these  conditions,  he  was  soon 
made  to  feel  all  the  slights  and  mortifications  of 


a  dependant  out  of  favour.     His  pension  was 
unpaid,  and  the  expences  of  living  at  Paris  with 
a  family  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  look  out  for  some  change  of  situation. 
His  greatest  desire  was   to  return  to  his  own 
country  -,   and  in  1627   his  wife  took  a  journey 
into  Holland  in  order  to  consult  with  his  friends 
concerning  tlie  expediency  of  such  a  measure. 
As  he  resolved  to  make  no  promises  to  the  go- 
vernment respecting  his  future  conduct,  he  was 
unable  to   obtain  any  public  permission  for  his 
return ;  but  confiding  in  a  more  general  dispo- 
sition in  his  favour,  and  in  the  supposed  good- 
will of  the  new  stadtholder,  he   at  length,  by 
his  wife's  advice,  in  October,  1631,  ventured  to 
take  his  departure   for  Holland.     Though  he 
had  no  safe  conduct,  he   scorned  concealment, 
and  appeared  publicly  first  at  Rotterdam.     He 
found  the  magistratesdistant  and  reserved;  andre- 
ceivingnopublic  encouragement,  he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  had  many  friends.  But  though 
many  private  persons  both  there  and  elsewhere 
interested  themselves  for  him,  still  he  obtained 
no   public  protection  ;  and   the    states-general, 
who,  in  December,  1631,  had  issued  an  ordon- 
nance  for  his  apprehension,  which  was  disre- 
garded,   repeating  it  in   the  March  following 
with  the  promise  of  a  reward,  he  found  himself 
in  a  dangerous  situation.     It  appeared  extraor- 
dinary that  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  lay  under 
some  obligations  to  him,  did    not   take   some 
steps  for  his  security  ;  but  prudential  and  party 
reasons  weighed  more  with  him  than  the  senti- 
ments of  generosity.     Such  was  the  treatment 
tliis  great  man  met  with  from  his  native  country^ 
to  which  he  did  so   much  honour  !  but  this  is 
only  one  of  numberless  instances  of  the  effect 
of  party-hatred  in  producing  a  forgetfulness  of 
all  merits  and  services. 

"When  he  left  Holland  he  proceeded  to  Ham- 
burg, in  or  near  which  city  he  passed  about 
two  years.  Though  his  circumstances  were 
mucli  reduced,  he  renounced  his  pension  from 
France,  as  doing  nothing  to  meiit  it.  He  em- 
ployed this  interval  in  looking  about  for  a  new 
s^^ttlement,  and  w;  ighing  the  s.-ver.:l  proposals 
which  were  made  to  (lim  from  difFerent  courts. 
At  length,  through  tiie  medi.-iiLn  of  Salvius, 
vice-chancellor  of  Sweden,  with  whom  hi:  be- 
came acquamtcd  at  Hamburg,  he  receiv.:d  an 
invitation  from  Oxensiiern,  the  iiigh-chancillor 
of  that  country,  to  come  and  confer  with  Inm 
at  Frankfort  on  matters  of  importance.  He  ar- 
rived there  in  May,  1634;  and  after  that  able 
minister  had  takun  time  to  study  his  character 
and  talents,  he  declared  him  counsellor  to  the 
young  queen  of  Sweden,  Christina,  a-.d  her 
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r"^i!»assador  at  the  court  of  France.  Thus  as- 
sured "/  an  honourable  situation,  he  wrote  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states-general,  in- 
timating that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Dutchman  \  and  indeed  the  wrongs  he  had 
received  from  I'.is  country  stem  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  hij  mind,  and  to  have 
rendered  him  nearly  indid'erent  to  its  concerns. 
He  set  out  on  his  embassy  in  the  beginning  of 
1635,  and  arriving  at  St.  Denis  early  in  Fe- 
bruary, was  kept  there  till  some  difficulties 
about  his  reception  were  adjusted.  These  partly 
proceeded  from  his  having  been  nominated  by 
the  chancellor  Oxenstiern  alone,  and  not  yet 
confirmed  by  the  queen  ;  but  it  is  also  said,  that 
Richelieu,  not  liking  to  see  a  man  in  that  dig- 
nified station  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having 
injured,  applied  to  Oxenstiern  for  his  recal ; 
but  that  this  minister,  as  high-spirited  as  him- 
self, refused  compliance  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  continued  to  give  the  embassador  his  full  sup- 
port in  all  subsequent  differences  with  the  cardi- 
nal. Grotius  made  his  public  entry  on  March  2, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  business 
of  his  mission.  From  the  death  of  the  great 
Gustavus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at 
Nordlingen,  the  affairs  of  that  nation  were 
brought  into  a  critical  state,  and  it  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  deprived  of  the  chief  direction  of 
the  war  carried  on  in  Germany  against  the  house 
of  Austria.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  between 
the  protestant  princes  and  states  of  Germany 
and  the  French  court,  stipulating  for  succours 
in  men  and  money  to  the  former,  in  which  the 
confirmation  of  the  subsidy-treaty  between  Gus- 
tavus and  the  king  of  France  was  neglected.  It 
was  therefore  the  embassador's  first  object  to 
restore  the  superiority  of  Sweden  and  procure 
a  renewal  of  the  former  subsidy.  After  some 
negociations,  attended  with  circumstances  which 
tried  the  firmness  and  discretion  of  Grotius, 
Oxenstiern  himself  came  to  Paris  to  expedite 
affairs.  He  lodged,  during  his  stay,  with  the  em- 
bassador; and  at  his  departure  left  him  at  his 
post,  in  full  confidence  of  his  ability  to  fill  it. 
The  history  of  Grotius's  residence  at  the  court 
of  France,  which  occupies  a  large  space  in  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  in  his  Life  by 
Burigny,  may  well  be  spared  in  this  sketch, 
since  it  rather  relates  to  national  transactions 
than  private  character.  It  is,  indeed,  unplea- 
sant to  contemplate  eleven  years  of  such  a  man's 
life  spent  in  continual  struggles  to  support  the 
interests  of  a  subsidised  state  against  the  selfish 
views  and  haughty  claims  of  the  court  which 
paid  it,  and  in  maintaining  his  own  dignity  as 
representative  of  a  sovereign  of  more  titular 


rank  than  real  consequence.     A  much  inferior 
man  could  as  well  have  figured  on  occasions  of 
diplomatic  etiquette ;  and  indeed  h  minister  of 
noble  birth  and  independent  fortune  would  pro- 
bably  have  been  less  subjected  to  slights  and 
mortifications.      Among   other  difficulties,  that 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  appointments  and  their 
irregular  payment  gave    him   much   vexation ; 
and  though  he  was  never  chargeable  with  vain 
ostentation,   he   was   frequently  at   a  loss   for 
money  for  his  ordinary  expences.     It  is  further 
to  be  lamented,  that  he  was  so  often  obliged  to 
use  the   language  of  adulation  in  court-compli- 
ments ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  lot  of  genius  al- 
ways to  be  debased  by  such  unworthy  employ- 
ment,   his  harangues  were  di.'.tinguished  by  no- 
thing so  much  as  their  pedantic  conceits.     It  is 
allowed,  however,  that  he  managed  the  affairs 
of  his  crown  with  perfect  integrity,  and  witli 
the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  one  who  had  been 
bred  to  business  as  well  as  to  letters.     The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  ministry  was  rendered  particu- 
larly disngreeable  by  the  interference  of  Dut-.can 
Cerisantes,  a  forward  young  man,  vt'ho  had  got 
into  favour  with   Christina,  and    was  sent   as 
agent  of  the  crown  to  the  French  court.     Gro- 
tius regardeii  him  as  a  kind  of  spy,  and  was  be- 
sides disgusted  with  his  rash  and  vain -glorious 
disposition.     Finding  that  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign  was  transferred   to  another,    he  re- 
quested letters   of   recal,  which  were  readily 
granted.     To  conclude  the  history  of  this  part 
of  his  life,  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  lost  to  literature  •,  since  he  composed 
during  his  embassy  several  learned  works,  parti- 
cularly the  greatest  part  of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures.     He  also  was  deeply  engaged  in 
a    scheme    for   reconciling   differences    among 
Christians  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  proposed 
such  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in- 
dulged so  much  in  censure  of  the  Protestants  for 
•  their  proneness   to  schism,  that  he  greatly  of- 
fended all  of  that  community,  and  gave  rise  to 
strong  suspicions  of  an  intention  to  tuni  Roman- 
catholic.     His  peace  of  mind  was  much  injured 
by  the  opposition  and  calumny  he  underwent  on 
this  account,  and  this  exerted   an  unhappy  in- 
fluence   upon   his   temper.     He  left  France  in 
the  spring  of  1645,  and  proceeded  to  Holland. 
He  was  now  reccivcJd  with  great  honour  in  his 
native  country.     The  city  of  Amsterdam  enter- 
tained him  at  the  public  exponce,  and  fitted  out 
a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Hamburg.     Thence, 
by  tlic  way  of  Lubeck,  where  he  was  treated 
with  particular  respect,  he  entered  Sweden,  and 
repaired  to  Stockholm.     Christina  was  eager  to 
see  liim,  not  only  as  her  servant,  but  as  a  man 
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so  high  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  she  gave 
Jiim   a  long  audience,  with  which  he  was  will 
satisfied.     For  a  lime  he  entertained  the  expec- 
tation of  rewards  and  some  new  employment ; 
but  fuulinir  that  he  obtained  nothing   but  com- 
plimcnts,    he   grew  impatient,    and    requt^sted 
permission  to  retire.     Christina  SL-emcd  to  wi'-h 
to  keep  him  at  her  court  in  qu  dity  of  counsellor 
of  state,  and   proposed   to  him   to  send  for  his 
wife  and  family,  but  he  excused  himself  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  his  own 
declining  health.      Wearied  out  with  delay,  he 
at  length  set  out  without  a  passport,  and  went 
to   a  sea-port  town  in  order  to  embark  for  Lu- 
beck.     The  queen,  informed  of  liis  departure, 
sent  to  desire  another  interview  with  him ;  which 
passed  50  amicably,  that  she  presented  him  with 
a  considerable  sum  in  money,  and  a  service  of 
plate.     A  vessel  was  also  provided  for  his  con- 
veyance, on  board   of  which   he  embarked  on 
August  12-     He  was  soon  encountered  witli  a 
violent  ftorm,  wliicli  obliged  him  to  go  on  shore 
not  far  from  Da^itzic.     He  set  out  for  Lubeck 
in  an  open  waggon,  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
vain,  and  arrived  at  Rostock  greatly  indisposed. 
A  pliysician  who  was  called   in   soon  declared 
him  to  be  in  danger,  upon  whicli  Grotius   re- 
quested the  presence  of  a  clergyman.     The  lu- 
theran    minister,  named   John  Quistorp,    who 
attended  on  this  occasion,  has  givtn  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  the  last  hours  of  this  great  man,  which 
bears  all  the  marks   of  fidelity,  and   serves   to 
confute  the  many  idle  and   calumnious   reports 
raised  on  the  subject.    "  The  second  day,"  says 
he,  "  after   Grotius's  arrival  at  this  town,  he 
sent  for  me  about  nine  at  night.     I  found  him 
almost  at  the  point  of  death.     I  desired  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  happier  life,  and  to  repent 
of  his  faults  ;  and  happening  to  mention  the  pub- 
lican who   ackiiowkdi^ed  that  he  was  a  sinner, 
he  answered,  I  am  that  publican.     I  went  on, 
and  told   him  that  he  must  have  recourse  to 
Jesus  Christ,  without    whom  there  is  no  sal- 
vation.    He    replied,  I  place    all  my  hope    in 
Jesus  Christ.     I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  Ger- 
man the   prayer   which  begins  '  Lord  Jesus ;' 
he  followed   me  in  a  very   low   voice   wicli   his 
hands  clasped.     When  1  had  done,  I  af.ked  him 
if  he  understood  me  r  He  an.swered,  '  I  under- 
stand very  wefll.'     I  continued  to  repeat  to  him 
those  passages  of  the  word  of  God  which  are 
commonly  offered  to  the  remembrance  of  dying 
persons  ;  and  asking  if  he   understood  me,  lie 
answered,  '  I  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  uii- 
tlerstand  wliat  you  s.iid.'      These  were  his  last 
\Vords  :  soon  after,  he  expired,  just  at  midnight."  . 
Xhi»  event  took  place  on  August  28,  i()45,' in 


the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Kis  remains 
were  interred  in  Uelft,  in  the  family  tomb.  Gro- 
tius had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  of 
whom  tlie  sons  and  one  d.iughter,  with  their 
mother,  survived  him.  He  had  an  agreeable 
person,  a  good  complexion,  an  aquiline  nose, 
lively  eves,  a  .serene  and  cheeiful  countenance  : 
he  was  not  tall,  but  strong  and  wcU-madc. 

Few  writers  h.ivc  distinguished  themselves  in 
more  branches  of  literature  than  Grotius.     His 
excellence    in   Latin  poetry   has    already   been 
mentioned.     It  consisted  not  only    in  great  fa- 
cility of  versificAtion  andhappines?  of  expression, 
but  in  strong  and  manly  original  sentiment.    Of 
his  smaller  pieces   the  most  adinired  was  the 
Pro.sopopoeia  of  Ostend, which, appearing  anony- 
mously, was  assigned  to  the  first  Latin  poets  of 
the  age,  and    met  with  several  French   trans- 
lators.    His  poems  are  contained  in  two  collec- 
tions :  one,    of  the   profane  or   miscellaneous, 
published    by    his    brother,    vhich    has    gone 
through  many  editions;  the  other,  of  the   sa- 
cred, first  printed  in    1610,  4to.     A  version  of 
the  Greek  Anthologia,  whicli,  with  a  corrected 
edition  of   the  original,  he   had  actually  begun 
printing,  has   unaccountably   bren   lost   to   the 
learned   world,  except  a   few  specimens.     His 
concise  and  nervous  style  was  particularly  fitted 
for  such  a   work.     As  a  historian,  Grotius  de- 
serves great  praise  for  his  "  Annales  &  Histo- 
rije  de  Rebus  B^lgicis,"  a  work  which  lie  began 
early,  but  did   not   publish  during  his   life.     It 
appeared  in  1657,  Aimt.  8vo.  with  a  dedication 
by  his  two  sons  to  the  states  of  Holland.     This 
performance  bears   all  the  marks  of  a  superioi; 
mind,  in  its  investigation  of  causes,  and  selec- 
tion of  topics  for  narration,  with  the  intermix- 
ture of  deep   and  judicious  reflections.     Its  im- 
partiality  is   such,    that   the    author's  cour.try. 
would  scarcely  be  discovered  from  his  recital  of 
the  different  events;  and  he  has  done   ample 
justice  to  the  merits  of  prince  Maurice,  though 
he  had  so  much   personal  cause   of  complaint 
against  him.     'I'acitus  was  evidently  his  histori- 
cal  model;   and  he  not  only  adopted  the  spi- 
rit   of  that    writer,    but    imitated    his .  style, 
whence  he  has  fallen  into  his  fault-s  of  liarsh- 
ncss  and  obscurity,  though  not  witliotit  his  bet- 
ter qualities,     lli.s  learned  friend  Jcrnni  Bignon 
so  far  convinced  him  that  his  judgment  in  this 
particular  had  been  erroneou.s,  that  he  began  to 
reeom]K)3e  his   History,    but  had  not  time  ta 
jiroceed  far  in  the  task.    Other  writings  coming 
under  the  historical  cla<;s,  are  two  dis.srrtationa 
"   On  the  Origin  of  the    American  Nations ;" 
an<l  a  '■  History  of   the   Goths,  VandaLs,  and 
Lombards,"  taltcnfrom  Procopius,  Jornandcs, 
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and  other  writers,  with  Latin  translations  wlicre 
wantcil,  anil  prologomenn.    This  l.sst  was  meant 
as  a  tribute  to  Ins  adoptive  country  of  fSwi-clin. 
His  great  work  "On   the   Rij;!its  of  W.ir   ;ind 
Peace,"  was  the  first  attempt  to  systematise  the 
Jaw  of  nation?  ;  and   Mr.   RIick'.;itosh,  in   his 
eloquent  introductory  discourse  on  the  study  of 
this   branch  of  law,  ahserts,  that   thouiih  now 
justly  deemed   imperfect,  it  "   is  perhaps   tlie 
most  coniplete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science, 
to  the  genius  and   learning  of  one  man  "     He 
also  ably  vindicates  the  author  from   the  charge 
of  having  buried  his  matter  under  amass  of  au- 
thorities and  quotations  ;  observing,  that  Gro- 
tius  "  Was  not  of  such  a  stupid  and  servile  cast 
of  mind  as  to  quote  the  opinions  of  poets,  ora- 
tors, liistorians,  and   phdosophers,  as  those  of 
judges  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  ap- 
peal ;  but  as  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  tciti- 
niony  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  whole  human  race  on  the  preat  rules  of  duty, 
and    t!ie    fundamental    principles    of   morals." 
Nevcrth.eless,  it  may  be  admitted   that  he  has 
been  too  profuse  in  the  display  of  his  readings 
and  his  work  is  likewise  liable  to  the  objection 
of  defects  in  plan  and  method.    Its  b;.'.st  edition 
is  that  of  i^arbi-yrac,   Annt.   1720,  to  which  is 
subjoin  d  a  small  trait  by  Cirotius  "  De  Equi- 
tate,  Indulgentia,  &  Faciiitate." 

As  a  divine,  Grotius  is  popularlyknown  by  h.is 
book  *'  On  tlieTiuthdf  the  Lhristian  Religion," 
which  in  its  Lai  in  form  was   read  all  over  Eu- 
rope, w.is  translated  into  all  i:s  languages,  and 
even  into  some  of  tho^e  of  the  East ;  and  still, 
in  our  jchools  ami  universities,  is  used,  both  for 
its   matter  and  language,  in    the  instruction  of 
youth    on   this  important    topic.      He    is    also 
grc.itly  esteemed  as  a  commentator  en  the  .Scrip- 
tures, in   which  office  he  distinguished  himself 
by  following  the  method  used  by  critics  in  ex- 
plaining  other  authors  •,  viz.   a   comparison  of 
the  language   and   phraseology  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  with  those   of  other  writers  of  anti- 
quity, and    with   itself  in   the   diil'erent  parts. 
His  hypothesis  concerning  the  prophecies  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  was,  that  the  predictions  of  the 
ancient  prcphets   were  all  uccomplished  in   the 
events  to  which  they  directly  pointed,  before  the 
coming  of  chri.st  ;  but  that  in  certani  of  these 
predictions,  especially  in  those  applied  toClni.it 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is, 
be-ides  the  liceral  and   obvious  signitlcation,  a 
hidden  and  mysterious   sense,  referring  to  the 
person  and  ministry  ol  the  Son  of  God.     In  the 
department  of  controversy,  in  which  he  engaged 
too  much  for  his  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  for 


his  reput;ition,  he  lifted  under   the  banners  oi" 
no  particular  sect,  but  aimed  at  correcting  tlic 
c'.cesses  of  a;!.     He  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
authority  of   llie  early  ages,  and  opposed  the 
Socinians  and  others  who  appeared  to  him  to 
depart  from   thit   authority.     He  had   seen  so 
much  of  tlie   nieddhng  spirit  of  the   reformed 
cl-r^'V,  tliat  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  t!ie 
rigiit  in  civil  governors   to   modul   ecclesiastical 
establishments  and   silence  angry  disputations. 
At  the  same  time,  ardently  wishing  fur  union 
among  Christians,  he  was  desirous  that  articles 
of   faith    should    be  few,   and  not  too  strictly 
tirawn.     Henci,  avoiding  explicit  declar.<tions 
concerning  doctrinal  poiiits,  he  was  tliouj;ht  to 
be  either  wavering  or  indifTerent  ;  and   his  ad- 
versaries applied    to   Iiim    several   opprobrious 
epithets,  which  were  direct'y  contradictory  to 
each  other.    By  way  of  facilitating  that  reunion 
in  the  church  wliich  it  is  surprising  that  a  man 
of  his  discernment  should  have  thought  possible, 
he  sliocked  the  Protestants  by  his  apologies  for 
several  of  the  tenets  of  Popery,  and  especially 
by  his  attempt  to  refute  the  notion  that  the  pope 
was    the  antichrist  of  Scripture.     It   only  re- 
mains to  consider  liim  as  an  editor  and  annota- 
tor  of  ancient  writings,  in  which  walk  some  of 
liis  labours  have  been  already  noticed.    He  gave 
an  edition,  with   notes,  of  "  Lucan's  Pharsa- 
lia,"    in    1614,  and   of  "  Tacitus,"  in    1640. 
These  were  authors  perfectly  congenial  to  him  j 
and  he  has  frequently  hit  oil'  their  sei)i.e  in  dif- 
ficult pissages,  in   a  manner  of  which  a  mere 
verbal    critic,    however  learned,    would   never 
have  been  capable.     His  Latin  letters  compose 
a  considerable  part  of  his  works.    Some  are  cri- 
tical, but  most  arc  upon  matters  of  business, 
which  he  treats  with  extraordinary  facility  in  a 
dead  language.      VV'e  shall  not  lengthen  this  ar- 
ticle wltli  the   copious  list  of  all  his  writings, 
which  may  be  found  in  Burigny. 

Of  the  survivisig  sons  of  Grotius,  the  elder, 
Cornelius,  and  the  youngest,  Dxederic,  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms.  The  second, 
Pti TER  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  pen- 
sion.iryof  Amsterdam  and  deputy  ot  the  states- 
general.  His  brother,  William,  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  man  of  le.irning,  and  was  the  correspond- 
ent and  confident  of  Grotius  during  his  whole 
life.  Bayle.  Baillet.  Buf'ij^iiys  Life  »f  Grotius. 
A'j'oikeim. —  A. 

GROVE,  Henry,  a  learned  English  non- 
conformist divine,  and  eminent  tutor,  who 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Pauiuon,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  16S3. 
He  was  descended  botii  by  his  father  and  mo- 
ther from   families  cf  considerable  repute  and 
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antiquity,  and  which,  for  several  generations, 
had  b;e!i  remarkable  for  their  steady  attachment 
to  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
As  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  receiving  religious 
impressions  his  mind  was  imbued  with  senti- 
ments of  piety,  and  formed  to  tlie  love  of  -vir- 
tue. He  was  naturally  modest  and  benevo- 
lent, and  possessed  a  strong  and  lively  sense  of 
honour.  Upon  his  being  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  his  quickness  of  apprehension  and  love 
of  literature  enabled  him  to  make  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  classical  learning,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  judged  sufficiently  prepared  for 
entering  on  academical  studies.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics  was  continued  through 
life,  and  his  relish  for  them  increased  as  his 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  mankind  improved  ; 
the  Latin  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians, 
and  the  Greek  moralists,  being  ever  his  delight- 
ful companions.  Mr.  Grove  went  through  a 
course  of  academical  learning  under  the  rever- 
end Mr.  Warren  of  Taunton,  who,  though  bred 
himself  in  the  old  logic  and  philosophy,  and  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  the 
•new,  yet  encouraged  his  pupils  in  a  freedom  of 
enquiry,  and  in  reading  those  books  which  would 
best  gratify  a  love  of  truth  and  knowledge,  even 
when  they  differed  widely  from  those  writers 
on  wliom  he  had  formed  his  own  sentiments. 
By  this  tutor,  who  was  classed  among  the  mo- 
derate divines  of  his  time,  he  was  also  encou- 
raged in  a  liberal  and  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  best  system  of  theology,  and  the 
standard  by  which  all  others  are  to  be  tried. 
When  Mr.  Grove  had  completed  his  course  of 
philosophy  and  theology  under  Mr.  Warren,  he 
removed  to  London,  and  farther  prosecuted  his 
studies  under  the  instructions  of  the  reverend 
Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related. 
Mr.  Rowe  was  a  zealous  Cartesian,  which  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Grove's  examining,  with  parti- 
cular exactness,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  : 
and  though  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  me- 
taphysics, and  still  less  with  his  physics,  yet  he 
thought  the  learned  world  much  indebted  to 
that  great  man  for  breaking  the  yoke  of  Aris- 
totle ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy that  he  could  find  satisfaction  as  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  material  world. 
Under  this  tutor  also  he  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  in 
which,  though  his  proficiency  was  not  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  cri- 
tics, yet  it  was  suilicient  to  qualify  him  for 
reading  the  Old  Testament  with  pleasure  in  the 
original,  and  for  judging  of  the  strength  of  cri- 
tical reasonings  upon  it.     While  he  continued 


in  London,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  several  persons  of  merit,  and 
among  others  with  the  pious  and  excellent  Dr. 
Watts  j  which  continued  witli  great  mutual 
esteem  till  his  death,  notwithstanding  their  dif- 
ference in  opinion  on  many  points  warmly  con- 
troverted among  divines,  lie  also  embraced  the 
opportunity  which  his  situation  afforded  him 
of  hearing  the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  the 
establishment,  as  well  as  among  the  dissenters, 
and  endeavoured  to  form  his  own  taste  for  use- 
ful pulpit  eloquence  on  a  union  of  the  excel- 
lences by  which  they  were  respectively  distin- 
guished. 

After  spending  about  two  years  in  London, 
Mr.  Grove  returned  into  the  country,  and  com- 
menced the  oflice  of  a  cliristian  preacher  with 
great  reputation.  "  An  exact  judgment,"  says 
Dr.  Amory,  "  a  lively  imagination,  a  warmth 
of  devotion,  and  a  rational  and  animated  repre- 
sentation of  Christianity,  made  his  sermons,  de- 
livered by  a  voice  which,  though  not  strong, 
was  sweet  and  well  governed,  generally  ad- 
mired. There  appears  also,  even  in  his  first 
discourses,  a  larger  stock  of  well-digested  learn- 
ing than  could  be  expected  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty."  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preach  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  connec- 
tion -,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  in 
1706,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  ministers  assembled  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  tutor  in  the  aca- 
demy at  Taunton,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  merit.  This  appoint- 
ment, which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  high  sense  which  was  entertained  of  his 
early  worth.  The  province  first  assigned  him 
was  that  of  ethics  and  pneumatology  ;  and  he 
immediately  employed  himself  in  composing 
systems  of  each,  which  he  continually  improved 
during  the  course  of  his  laborious  and  useful 
life.  His  undertaking  the  department  of  ethics 
proved  of  considerable  advantage  to  himself  as 
a  preacher,  as  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
judgment  and  precision  observable  in  his  valu- 
able discourses.  Mr.  Grove's  connection  with 
the  academy  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to 
reside  at  Taunton,  he  preached  for  eighteen 
years  to  two  small  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  ;  and  though  his  salary  from  both  did 
not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he 
had  a  growing  family,  yet  he  went  through  his 
work  with  cheerfulness  and  unwearied  assidui- 
ty, composing  his  discourses  with  great  atten- 
tion and  exactness,  and  taking  care  that  they 
should  be  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  per- 
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sons  of  the  meanest  iindorstn ml ing,  while  they 
were  c<ilculated  to  please  and  edify  the  most 
polite  aiwl  judieious  he;ir<.rs.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Grove  entered  on  the  olhee  of  tutor,  he  drew 
up,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  treatise  en- 
titled "  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,"  which 
was  published  in  1708,  in  8vo.  It  was  his  first 
offering  to  the  public,  and  displays  a  solidity  of 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
much  above  his  years ;  while  the  agreeable 
mmner  in  which  it  conveys  advice  renders  it 
admirably  fitted  to  engage  the  attention  of  that 
age  of  life,  when  the  mind  is  more  particularly 
disposed  to  indulgence  and  pleasure,  and  averse 
to  harsh  instruction.  About  this  time  he  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  on  the  subject  of  the  proof 
drawn  by  him  from  our  necessary  ideas  of  space 
and  duration,  in  his  excellent  discourse  "  On 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  By  this  proof 
Mr.  Grove  was  not  convinced,  and  wrote  to  the 
doctor  for  satisfaction.  After  an  interchange  of 
several  letters  on  these  abstruse  subjects,  which 
failed  of  producing  any  change  in  their  respec- 
tive opinions,  the  dispute  was  dropped,  with 
expressions  of  great  mutual  esteem.  Mr. 
Grove's  next  offering  to  the  public  consisted  of 
fome  paperj  in  the  eighth  volume  of  "  The 
Spectator,"  viz.  Nos.  i;88,  ('loi,  626,  and  635. 
By  these  papers  Mr.  Grove  shewed  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  lively  and  generous  affec- 
tions of  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  its  large  ca- 
pacities tor  happiness;  which  he  has  represented 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  his  readers 
with  the  most  noble  sentiments,  and  a  desire  to 
act  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  na- 
tures. The  last  of  tliese  papers  was  republished 
by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  trea- 
tise commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Addison's 
*'  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion."  In 
the  yiar  17  iS,  Mr.  Grove  published  his  "  Essay 
towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immate- 
riality," 8vo. ;  in  wliich  he  chiefly  relies  on  the 
argument  which  Dr.  Clarke  h.id  urged  in  his 
debate  with  Mr.  Collins  About  this  time,  the 
reverend  Mr.  Dareh,  one  of  his  colleagues,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  part  in  the  direction  of  the  aca- 
demy, Mr.  Grove  was  obliged  to  renew  and  in- 
crease his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  considerably  to  ex- 
tend his  labours  as  tutor.  'l"hc  additional  ap- 
plicati-  n  which  was  necessary  for  this  purpose 
produced  an  untuvourable  etFcet  upon  his  health, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  weaken  a  constitution 
which  was  naturally  tender.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  last  mentioned  his  life  was  brought 
into  extreme  danger  by  the  attack  of  a  fev(.r, 


but  happily  it  did  not  prove  fatal  -,  ind  upon  his 
recovery  he  composed  "  An  Ode,"  which  was 
after>.v.nds  prinied,  and  has  been  justly  ad nired 
for  the  harmony  of  the  numbers  and  the  ex- 
alted piety  of  the  sentiments. 

Amidst  his  various  engagements   as  a  tutor 
and  minister,  Mr.  Grove  did  not  neglect  any  of 
die  virtues  of  a  private   Christian.     He   !iad  a 
large  stock  of  natural  benevolence,  which  led 
liim  to   discharge  every  social  duty  in  the  best 
manner.     Though  his  family  was  growing,  and 
his  income  from  his   professions  insufficient  to 
support  it  without  breaking  in  upon  his  paternal 
estate,  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  refuse  any  call 
of  charity,  and  was  bountiful  far  beyond  his  for- 
tune.    His  great  niodesty  and  love  of  retire- 
ment kept   him  pretty  much  out  of  the  way  of 
public  notice  ;  yet  his  uncommon  worth  would 
not   suffer    him    to  remain    wholly   concealed. 
When  he  preached  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
larger  congregations   among  the  dissenters,  he 
did   not  fail   of  gaining  numbers   of   admirers 
among  the  pious  and  judicious;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  several  invitations  to  places  of 
note  :  but  he  chose  to  decline  them  all,  from  a 
love   of  quiet,  liberty    and  independence,  and 
from  his  desire  to   pursue  and  enjoy,  with   the 
least  interruption  possible,  the  pleasures  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  devotion.     His  aversion   to   en- 
gage in   those  angry  disputes,  which,  in   1 7 19 
and  the  following  year,  produced  violent  divi- 
sions among  the   dissenters,  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  rendered  him  more  fond  of  his 
retirement.       I'he    moderation   which   he  dis- 
played on  this    occasion  exposed  liim   to  tlie 
censures   and   displeasure  of  some  of  his  bre- 
thren, who  represented  him  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.   Their  representations, 
however,  produced   no  change  in  his  conduct, 
nor  any  alteration  in  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
interposition  of  the  authority   and  decisions  of 
fallible  men  was  an  improper  method  of  deter- 
mining controversies  of   faith,  or  establishing 
divine  truth.     His  reasons  for  his  conduct  and 
conviction  have  been   given  to   the  public,  in 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Terms  of  Christian  Com- 
munion," which  is  inserted  among   his  post- 
humous works.  In  the  year  1723,  at  the  request 
of  several  ministers  of  eminence  among  the  dis- 
senters, he  publislieil  "  A  Discour.^e  on  secret 
Prayer,    in    several   Sermons,    &c."    Svo.  ;  in 
which  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  that  prac- 
tice is  established,  by  very  weighty  and  irresist- 
ible arguments.     In   1725,  upon  the  death  of 
his  other  coadjutor  in  the   academy,   the  re- 
verend Mr.  James,  the  department  of  divinity 
tutor  devolved  on  Mr.  Grove  ;    the  duties  of 
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which,  however,  he  ilischargedwkh  the  greatest  Queries  ofFered  to  the  CoTsideration  of  those 
case,  having  constantly  made  all  his  studies  sub-  who  think  it  an  Injury  to  i<eligion  to  shew  th*! 
tervien:  to  ihs  establishment  and  illustration  of  Rcasonibleness  of  it,"  8vo.  This  treatise  gave 
the  piincipil  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  and  great  satisfactioti  to  all  cool  and  impartial  think- 
rcgulariy  given,  in  his  preaching,  a  pattern  of  ers  and  silenced  objectors  of  a  contrary  de- 
the  best  manner  of  recommending  them.  Me  scriptioii.  In  the  same  year  the  author  pub- 
succeeded  A-Ir.  James,  likewise,  in  the  pastoral  lished  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
charge  at  Fuiwood,  near  Taunton,  which  he  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supp.*r,"  i2mo. ;  in 
rct.ii:ied  till  his  death  :  for  though  he  had  seve-  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  plainness 
ril  invitations  from  London,  and  other  places,  that  renders  it  instructive  to  the  most  common 
during  this  peri  d,  no  persuasions  could  prevail  understanding,  and  a  degree  of  judgment  which 
upon  him  to  quit  his  settlement  with  tliat  flock,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
In  the  room  of  Mr.  James,  he  engaged  his  those  who  are  contented  with  observing  this  in- 
ncp'.iew,  Mr.  Amory,  to  become  his  assistant  stitution  in  its  original  simplicity.  To  a  subse- 
tutor  in  the  atademv.  quent  edition  he  added  some  "  Devotional  Ex- 

During  the  year  1728,  Mr.  Grove  published    ercises  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,"  wh.ich 
two  masterly  single  discourses  ;  the  first  of  which    possess  sulHcient  warmth  and  animation,  wifh- 
was   entitled  "   Ihe   Friendly   Monitor,"   8vo.     out  degenerating   into    enthusiasm.      In    1734 
and  points  out  some  of  the  errors  and  imperft;c-     Mr.  Grove  published,  without  his  name,  a  trea- 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  which    tise  entitled,  "  Wisdom  the  first  Spring  of  Ac- 
they  lessen  both  their  own  reputation  and  that    tion  in  the  Deity,"  8vo.  ;  in  which  he  endea- 
of  religion  ;  and  the  other  entitled   "  The  Fear    vours  to   prove,  that  the  moral  perfections  of 
of  Death,  as  a  natural  Passion,  considered,  both    God,  as  well  as  moral  virtue  and  goodness  in 
with  Respect  to  the  Grounds  of  it  and  the  Re-    man,  are  founded  in  the  unalterable  relations  of 
medies  against  it,"  8vo.     His  next  publication    things,  and  the  essential  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
appeared  in  1730,  and  was  entitled  "  The  Evi-    actions  and   dispositions   arising   hence.     This 
dence  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection  considered,    performance  received   great  applause  from  the 
with   the  Improvement  of  this  important  Doc-    ablest  judges  of  writings  of  this  nature,  even 
trine,"  8vo. ;  which  was  much   read,  and  de-    among    those    who    maintained    very    ditVerent 
servcdly  admired,  not  only  on  account  of  its  ex-    schemes  from   that   of  the   author.      The   last 
liibiting  the  arguments   usually  urged  for  that    piece  of  Mr.  Grove's  which  we  have  to  specify 
grand  fact  in  an  advantageous  light,  but  because    was  published  in   1736,  and   entitled"  A  Dis- 
it  advanced  several  new  thoughts  on  that  sub-    cour.-.e  concerning  S  iving  Faith,  with  five  Me- 
ject,    of  considerable   weight   and   importance,    ditations  on  several   Heads   of  Practical  Reli- 
In  the  same  year  he  published  "Some  Thoughts    gion,"    lamo.     In  this  treatise  the   author  has 
concerning   the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from    not  only  with  great  clearness  represented   the 
Reason,  occasioned  by  a  Discourse  of  the  Re-    Scripture  notion  of  faitli,  and  rescued  it   frorn 
terend  Joseph  Hallct,  junior,  on  the  same  Sub-    enthu^i.istical   or  contradictory  Interpretations  ; 
iect,"  8vo.       Mr.    Hallet's  discourse    was   in-    but  in  an  able  manner  shewn  the  reasons  why 
tended  to   shew  the   impossibility  of  proving  a    the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  often  speak 
future  state   by  the  light  of  nature  ;  to  whose    of  faith  as  a  great  part  of  religion,  and  somc- 
rcasonings  Mr.  Grove's  treatise  was  designed  as    times  as  in  a  manner  the  whole  of  it.     About 
an  answer.     Mr.  Hallet  afterwards  published  a    this  time  Mr.  Grove  met  with  a  severe  trial  of 
reply  to  this  answer  j  which   determined   Mr.    his  fortitude  and  christian  resignation  in  the  loss 
Grove,  with   wliom   th.is  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, and,  as  he   apprehended,  of  the  last   im- 
portance  for   the  vindication  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  to  review  the  debate  ;   but  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  design.     Some  ex- 
pressions in  the  piece  of  our  author's  last  men- 
tioned, representing  the  usefulness  of  reason  in 
reli  'ion,  having  excited  the  clamour  of  certain 
divines    who  possessed  more   zeal  than  judg- 
ment; to  satisfy  them,  if  possible,  that  reason, 


of  his  wife,  under  peculiarly  afflictive  circum- 
stances •,  a  nervous  disorder,  to  which  shi;  liad 
been  a  long  time  subject,  having  prevailed  to 
distraction,  and  terminated  in  her  death.  He 
did  not  long  survive  her,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the 
attack  of  a  fever  in  February,  1737-8,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  the  wise  and  good  who  knew  him. 

i'o  the  particulars  already  mentioned   con- 
cerning the  character  of  Mr.  Grove  we  have  to 


r>f  which  they  were  so  much  afraid,  was  in  add,  that  it  was  in  every  point  of  view  respect- 
jreality  the  be;>t  friend  to  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Grove  able,  amiable,  and  excellent.  His  learning  and 
published,  in  1 732,  without  his  name,  "  Some    knowledge  were  very  various  and  extensive  •,  his 
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juilgment  quick  and  solid  ;  and  his  imagination 
strong  aiid'iivcly.  By  a  happy  union  of  these 
qualities,  he  was  enabled  to  think  and  write 
ckarly  and  justly,  and  to  represent  trutli  and 
virtue  in  the  most  en^raging  liglu.  His  piety 
was  warm  and  eievated,  and  at  tlic  same  time 
rational,  modest,  and  unaffected.  His  benevo- 
lence and  christian  charity  were  unbounded. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  firm  friend,  an  agreeable, 
instructive,  and  polite  companion,  and  affable 
and  obliging  in  his  behaviour  to  all.  He  look- 
ed upon  cheerfulness  of  temper  as  a  kind  of 
habitual  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  his  being, 
and  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  his  infinite 
goodness ;  and  while  he  paid  this  tribute  liim- 
self,  encouraged  all  about  him  to  pay  it  like- 
wise. He  was  strictly  temperate  with  regard 
to  sensual  gratifications;  entertained  a  high 
sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  virtue ;  and  de- 
spised all  artifice,  cunning,  and  dissirnulation. 
In  bhort,  so  unblemished  was  his  moral  charac- 
ter, that  even  they  who,  on  account  of  a  diver- 
sity of  religious  sentiments,  were  his  adversaries, 
could  not  but  reverence  his  amiable  and  uniform 
goodness  ;  and  tlie  utmost  that  they  could  ob- 
ject against  him  was,  that  he  would  think  for 
himself  in  religion,  and  speak  what  he  thought 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  though  it  might 
not  always  agree  with  some  human  standards, 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  exalted  to 
little  less  than  divine.  For,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  acknowledged  Christ  alone  for  his 
master,  and  his  autiiority  alone  was  sacred  with 
him,  as  coming  from  the  source  of  truth,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Most 
High.  We  have  already  observed,  that  as  a 
preacher  Mr.  Grove  was  justly  admired  and  es- 
teemed; anil  that  he  possessed  talents  which 
en.ibled  him  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he 
would  never  address  their  passions,  till  he  had 
convinced  their  judgment,  nor  ever  attempt  to 
raise  the  passions  higher  tlian  the  most  sober 
reason  would  approve.  Tl  e  contrary  practice 
lie  tiiouglit  productive  of  much  misehievous  ef- 
fect, leading  men  to  place  the  chief  part  of 
their  religion,  not  in  substantial  goodness,  but 
in  sudden  warm  impressions  produced  they 
tcareely  knew  how  or  why,  and  vanishing  with- 
out any  lasting  beneficial  effect  upon  the  temper 
and  conduct.  As  a  tutor,  Mr.  Grove  was  for 
free  philosophy,  as  well  as  for  a  scripture  creed. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  implicitly  submit  his  un- 
derstanding to  any  man,  but  was  solely  deter- 
mined by  evidence.  As  he  began  life  with  ex- 
ercising a  free  and  impartial  entjuiry  alter  truth, 
60  he  continued  it  to  the  end  ;  never  tliiiiking 
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himself  too  old  to  learn,  or  so  M'ise  as  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  be  wiser.  He  confined  him* 
self  to  no  system  in  divinity,  but  directed  his 
pupils  to  the  bebt  writers  on  the  great  principles 
and  evidences  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 
With  regard  to  the  chief  controversies  wlach 
had  divided  the  christian  world,  he  recommend- 
ed an  impartial  examination  of  the  most  valued 
treatises  on  both  sides ;  and  then,  in  the  freest 
conversation,  talking  over  the  subject  of  each 
lecture  M  ith  the  students,  encouraged  them  to 
propose  their  doubts  and  objections  without  re- 
serve, and  studied  to  promote  in  their  n.indsan 
impartial  love  of  truth,  and  the  greatest  mode- 
ration and  charity  towards  all  enquirers  after  it, 
how  widely  soever  they  might  differ  from  tliem. 
The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  making  it 
his  constant  concern  thus  to  inspire  his  pupila 
with  a  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  ge- 
nuine religion,  without  violent  attachments  or 
prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chri:>tians, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  his  uncommon  abili- 
ties, learning,  and  probity,  induced  several 
gentlemen  of  the  establishment  to  place  their 
sons  under  his  care  ;  and  the  many  persons  of 
distinguished  merit  in  the  learned  professions^ 
but  chiefly  in  divinity,  who  were  formed  under 
him,  were  honourable  evidences  of  the  wisdont 
and  success  of  his  plan  of  education,  and  justly 
caused  his  premature  death  to  be  lamented,  as 
occasioning  a  real  loss  to  the  world.  In  the 
year  1740  Mr.  Amory  published  Air.  Grovcs's 
"  Posthumous  Works,"  in  four  volumes  8vo. ; 
in  1742  two  additional  volumes  of  liis  "  Ser- 
mons;"  in  1747,  a  republication  of  the  pieces 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  wiih  the 
addition  of  some  "  Sermons,"  "  Charges"  at 
ordinations,  &c.  in  four  volumes  8vo. ;  and  in 
J  749,  his  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  in 
two  volumes  8vo.,  with  additions  by  the  editor, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  explained  in  the 
Preface.  Biog.  Brita/i.  Preface  to  Grove  s  Posih. 
Works.      Brtt.  Biog.—M. 

GRUTER,  John  (Latin  fanus  Cruitrus), 
an  eminent  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  burgomaster 
of  Antwerp,  who  was  obliged,  in  the  troubles 
of  his  country,  to  take  refuge  in  Kngland.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  returned  to 
Antwerp  when  the  United  States  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it.  John  was  born  in  1560,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  accompanied  his  ]iarents  back 
to  England.  He  received  his  first  education 
under  his  mother,  who  was  a  mistress  of  vari- 
ous languages,  ancient  and  modern.  He  stu- 
died for  some  years  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  was  sent  to  Leyden,  for  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  although  he  took 
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his  degrees  in  law,  he  attached  himself  solely 
to  polite  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  publish- 
ed works   on  criticism.     Having  travelled  into 
Germany,  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
History  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  by 
Christian  duke  of  Saxony,  which  he  accepted. 
But  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  govern- 
ment requiring  from  all  the  professors  subscrip- 
tion to  a  formulary  of  doctrine  as  the  condition 
of  holding  their  places,  Gruter  preferred  resign- 
ation to  compliance.      He  alleged  that  he  had 
never  read  the  book  to  which  his  assent  was  de- 
manded J  and  that  it  would  be  extreme  temerity 
in  him  to  approve  what  he  had  not  examined. 
This  delicacy  was  the  more  meritorious  in  him, 
as  he  troubled   himself  little  about  theological 
controversies,  so  as  to  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  indifference  in  religion  ;  yet  that  this  charge 
was  ill  founded,  he  proved  afterwards  by  the 
refusal  of  a  desirable   settlement  at  Padua,  be- 
cause he  could  not  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of 
his  religion.     He  next  taught  for  some  time  at 
Rostock,  and  was  in  the  sequel  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  Heidelberg,  where  lie  had  the  direc- 
tion of  its  famous  library.     At  the  sack  of  this 
»city  by  Tilly,  in  1622,  he  suffered   the  loss  of 
his   own  library  worth  twelve  thousand   gold 
crowns,   together  with   most  of  his  other  pro- 
perty.    He  had  previously  retired  to  Bretten  to 
the  hou:;e  of  a  son-in-law.      VV  hen  affairs  were 
somewhat  settled    in  the  Palatinate,  he  took  a 
country-house  near  Heidelberg,  whence  he  oc- 
casionally made  visits  to  that  town.     He  died 
^t   BertheK'.en,  in    its' vicinity,  in    September, 
J  627,  having  upon  his  death-bed  received  an 
invitation  to  the  Greek  and  History  pi-ofessor- 
ship    at  Groningen.     Gruter  v/as   four   times 
married,  and  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  of 
his  wives  with   learned  resignation.     He  was, 
indeed,  by  character   a  thorough  scholar ;  in- 
different  to    gain,  readily    lending   his   money 
upon  inadequate  security,  liberal  in   alms,  and 
serene  under  mif  fortunes.     Study  wa.s  his  sole 
passion,  and  few  men  have  pursued  It  more  la- 
Ijoriously.     He   pas'.ed   v/hole   days,  and  great 
part  of  the  nights,  at  his  books,  and  in  a  stand- 
ing posture  whether  writing  or  reading.      A 
vast  number  of  works  were  the  fruit  of  this  in- 
dustry, and    it   is    said   tliat   seldom   a    month 
passed  without  a  publication  from  him.     'I  here 
was  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  author  of  anti- 
quity which  he  did  not   illustrate  by  his  notes 
and  comments.     Of  his  works  the  principal  are 
"  A  Collection  of  ancient  Inscriptions,"  folioj 
160 1,  since    greatly  augmented  by    Grxvius : 
"   Suspicionum    Lib.   IX,"    1591,     containing 
emendations  and  explanations  of  many  writers: 


"  Lampas  sen  Fax  Artium,  he.  Thesaurus 
Criticus,"  six  volumes  8vo. ;  this  is  a  digested 
collection  of  the  treatises  of  various  learned  crr- 
tics  :  "  Delicix  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Irp.lorum, 
Belgarum,  Germanorum,  Hungarieorum,  Sco- 
torum,  Danorum,"  eighteen  volumes :  '•  Flo- 
rilegium  Magnum :"  "  Chronicon  Chronico- 
rum :"  "  Historix  Augusts  Scriptores,"  fol. 
not.  varior.     Bayle.     Aforerl. — A. 

GRYN^US,    Simon,   a    learned   Germnn 
professor  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  divini- 
ty, in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a. 
Suabian  farmer,  and  born  at  Veringen,  in  the 
county  of  Hohenzollern,  in  the  year  1493.      ^* 
he  discovered  an  early  inclination  for   learning, 
he  was  at  first  placed  in  a  school  at  his  native 
town,  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pfort- 
sheim,  where  he  had  for  tutors   Gerbelius  and 
Simler,  at  that  time  celebrated  for  their  success 
in  instructing  young  persons  in  literature  and 
science.      In    this   seminary  Melancthon  was 
his  fellow-student,  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  which  lasted  during  his 
life.     From  Pfortsheim  he  went  for  further  im- 
provement to  Vienna,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards appointed  to    the    professorship  of   the 
Greek  language.     From  this  situation   he   re- 
moved to  Buda,  in   Hungary,  where  for  some 
years  he  filled  the  po?t  of  rector  of  t1ie  seminary 
in  that  city.     But  having  before  this  embraced 
the  protestant  religion,  he  was  exposed  to  many 
dangersfrom  the  persecutions  of  the  bigotted  Ca- 
tholics, particularly  at  Buda,  where,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the    monks,  he  was  conmnitted  to 
prison.     Through' the  intercession  t>f  the  Hun- 
garian  nobilicy,  howevsr,   he  obtained    his  li- 
berty, and    retired  to  Wittemberg,    where   he 
found  Luther  and   Melancthon,  and   held   re- 
peated conferences  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  on  other  topics.     UjKin  his  return 
to  his  n.itive  country,  lie  vvas  sent  for  by  Lewis 
elector  Pal.\tine,  who  in  the  year  I  523  gave  him 
the  appointment  of  Greek  proles'-or  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.    In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued till  the   year  1529,  when,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  O.'colampadius,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation froni  the  magistrates  of  Basil,  to  underi 
take  the  oiRce  of  professor  in  the  university  of 
that  place.      Here  he  taught  philoso).hy  and 
theology,  with  great   reputation  ;    and  besides, 
reading  lectures  on  several  authors  of  noto,  vn- 
ter(:d  into  a  particular  explanation  of  tlic  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  f-lomans.     In  the  ye.ar  153? 
he  took  a  journey  into  England,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  examining  the  libraries  in  this  country  ; 
and  as  lie  brought  with  him  a  strong  reco.n- 
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mciidatory  letter  from  his  friend  Erasmus,  lie 
was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  lord 
cliancellor  sir  Thomas  More,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  dilTerence  in  religious  principles, 
toolt  him  into  his  house,  and  made  him  his 
constant  companion.  lie  likewise  defrayed  all 
his  expcnces,  and  sent  him  to  Oxford  with  such 
powerful  recommendiitions  to  the  heads  of  the 
university,  that  he  had  free  access  to  alt  the 
pulilic  libraries,  aiid  was  permitted  to  takeaway 
with  hini  some  MSS.  of  Proclus,  of  which  sir 
Thomas  More  afterwards  made  him  a  present. 
]ii  tlie  year  1534,  en  the  invitation  of  Huideric, 
prince  of  Wirlemberg,  he  undertook,  together 
with  others,  the  reformation  of  the  church  and 
seminary  at  Tubingen-,  but  in  1536  he  re- 
turned again  to  Basil,  where  he  received  the 
last  breath  of  his  friend  Erasmus.  In  the  year 
1540  he  was  nsbociated  with  Melancthoii,  Ca- 
pito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  others,  for  the  cele- 
brated conferences  at  Worms  ;  and  in  1541  he 
died  of  the  plague  at  Basil,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  JLatin,  Greek, 
and  f  lebrcw  languages,  and  is  classed  by  Mel- 
chiorAdam  in  the  highest  rank  ot  thephilologers, 
philosophers,  and  divines  of  his  time.  His 
piety  and  virtues  are  also  commended  in  as  ex- 
alted terms  as  his  great  acquirements.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  learned  and  very  industrious  man, 
and  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  He  was  the  first  who  published 
the  "Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  in  Greek,  1538, 
to  which  he  added  a  Preface  concerning  the  use 
to  be  made  of  that  autlior's  doctrine.  He  like- 
wise published  "  Euclid,"  in  Greek,  with  a 
Preface,  1533  ;  and  "The  Works  of  PlatOj"  . 
with  some  "  Commentaries  of  Proclus,"  in 
1534.  He  retouched  the  i^atin  version  of  Pk-  . 
10,  by  Marsilius  Ficinus  i  wrote  "  The  Life  of 
Oecol.mipaciius  ;"  con'.meHtaries  "  On  the  Eight 
Books  ot  ilie  Topics  of  Aristotle,"  "  Justin," 
"  Julius  Pollux,"  &:c.  For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  translations,  prefaces,  and  other 
writings,  the  curious  reader  nniy  con>ult  the 
abridgment  of  Gcsiier's  "  Bibliothcca  Univer- 
salis." Basle.  Alchh'tor.  Adam.  I'it.  Girm. 
Phil.     .XJor'eri.—M. 

GRYNyEUS,  John-James,  grand-nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  learned  professor  of 
history  and  divinity,  was  born  at  Bern,  where 
his  father  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
in  the  year  1540.  After  having  been  instructed 
in  clas-^ical  learning  by  his  fnther,  he  prosecuted 
his  academical  i^tutlies  at  Bat.il,  with  commend- 
able diligence  and  improvement;  and  in  the 
year  1559  was  ordained  deacon,  in  which  ca- 
pacity l.e  olllciated  at  Rottlciuill  the  year  1563, 


when  his  father  Was  nominated  pastor  of  tfic 
church  in  that  town.  He  now  went  .for  tlje 
sake  of  farther  improvement  toTubingeni  wjiere 
in  the  year  1564  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  pa^lor  of  Rote- 
len,  where  he  chieHy  divided  his  time  befiveen 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  the  superinterji- 
ence  of  different  editions  of  the  fathers,  and 
other  works,  which  were  issued  from  the 
presses  of  Basil.  When  the  business  relative  to 
the  famous  Form  of  Concord  was  agitated  in 
Germany,  he  incurred  the  odium  of  some  of 
his  brethren  who  were  zealous  advocates  for  it, 
by  refusing  to  subscribe  to  it,  as  he  did  also  by 
excepting  against  the  doctrine  of  the  more  rigid 
Lutherans  concerning  the  ubiquity,  or  omnipre- 
sence, of  the  man  Josus.  1  his  circuinstancc  in- 
duced him  the  more  readily  to  accept  of  an  in- 
vitation which  he  received  in  the  year  1575,  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament at  Basil,  which  he  filled  for  nine  years 
with  great  celebrity,  during  which  period  he 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes ;  and  patro.ns  fo 
the  theological  system  of  the  reformed  church, 
among  the  scholars  who  were  sent  to  study  uvi- 
der  him  from  the  most  distant  countries.  At 
the  same  time  he  sustained  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent of  the  churches  in  the  marquisatc  of 
Baden,  to  which  a  pension  was  annexed  by  the 
margrave.  In  the  year  1684,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  church 
in  the  Palatinate  by  the  elector  John  Ca,siinir, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  to  Heidelberg, 
where  for  nearly  two  years  he  filled  the  posts  of 
professor  of  history  and  of  sacred  literature.  He 
returned  to  Basil,  however,  in  the  year  J  686, 
where  during  his  absence  he  was  chosen  princi- 
pal minister  of  the  city,  upon  tlie  death  of  Sul- 
cer  ;  with  which  charge  \%'ere  connected  diosc< 
of  professor  of  history  and  theology  in  the  uruJ 
versity.  He  conducted  himijelf  in  these  em- 
ployments greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
church  at  Basil,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement 
of  those  who  studied  under  him.  Four  times 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  that  seminary,  and  fre- 
i]uently  dean.  He.  was  also  repeatedly  deputed 
to  the  synods  wliieh  were  held  in  ilillerent  cities 
in  Switzerland,  for  managing  the  atl'airs  of  the 
reformed  church,  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,  and  by  his  iniluence  and  discretion  contin- 
buted  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  the 
discordant  religious  parties.  For  the  last  five 
years  of  his  Hie  he  was  totally  blind,  in  consj:- 
i|Uence  of  the  intensity  with  which  he  had  ap- 
plied to  his  literary  and  professionjil  libours. 
He  died  in  1617,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  9!' 
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his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  illus- 
trative notes  to  the  works  of  "  Eusebius," 
"  Origen,"  and  "  Irenreus  ;"  "  An  Epitome  of 
the  Bible  j"  "  Outlines  of  Theology  ;"  '<  Expo-  ' 
sitions"  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Haggai,  Jonah,  Habakkuk,  Obadi- 
ah,  and  the  first  five  chapters  of  Daniel ;  "  A 
Commentary"  on  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ;  "  Critical  Remarks" 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Colossians, 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  and  second  Epistles 
of  St.  John  ;  "  An  Ecclesiastical  History  ;"  "  A 
Chronology  of  the  Evangelic  History,"  theolo- 
gical "  Problems,"  "  Theses,"  "Disputations," 
&c.  Melchior.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Tieo/.  Mo- 
rer'i. — M. 

GRYPHIUS,  Christian,  was  born  at 
Frauenstadt  in  Silesia,  in  1649.  ^^'^  father, 
Andrew,  was  a  celebrated  German  dramatic 
writer.  Christian  became  professor  of  elo- 
quence at  Breslau,  in  1674,  and  was  made  prin- 
cipal and  professor  of  the  Magdalen  college,  in 
the  same  city,  in  1686,  and  afterwards,  libra- 
tian.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  erudi- 
tion, and  possessed  a  number  of  languages,  an- 
cient and  modern.  He  died  in  1706,  having 
just  before  he  expired,  caused  to  be  performed 
Ml  his  chamber  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  own,  set 
to  music,  expressive  of  the  consolation  received 
by  the  dying  from  meditating  on  the  death  of 
Christ.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Poems  in 
German,"  8vo.,  much  esteemed  ;  "  A  History 
of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  in  German, 
8vo. ;  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  German  Language,"  8vo.  ;  "  Dissertatio 
de  Scriptoribus  Historiam  Sseculi  XVII.  il- 
lustrantibus,"  8vo.  He  also  wrote  in  the 
Leipsic  Journal.  Moreri.  Noitv.  Diet,  Hist. 
—A. 

GRYPHIUS,  Sebastian,  a  learned  printer 
•  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Reut- 
lingen  in  Suabia.  He  settled  at  Lyons,  and  ob- 
tained great  reputation  for  the  beauty  and  accu- 
racy of  his  impressions.  He  was  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  em- 
ployed men  of  erudition  as  his  correctors.  Con- 
rad Gesner  and  Julius  Scaliger  have  both  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 
One  of  his  finest  books  is  a  Latin  Dible,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  1550,  printed  in  the  largest 
types  then  seen.  He  also  printed  CJreek  and 
Hebrew  excellently.  He  died  in  1556,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  His  son  Antony,  who 
succeeded  him,  supported  the  reputation  of  the 
office.     Bayle. — A. 

GUADAGNOLI,  Phii.ip,  an  Italian  monk 
and  learned  Oriental  scholar  who  flourished  in 
die  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Magliano, 


in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  about  the  year  1596. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered among  the  regular  clerks  minors,  and 
made  his  profession  at  Rome  in  16 12.  His 
genius  led  him  to  the  study  of  languages,  to 
wliich  he  devoted  himself  with  such  ardour,  that 
lie  became  a  proficient  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic  tongues, 
but  chiefly  excelled  in  the  last.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  translating  books 
from  that  language,  or  in  writing  works  in  it, 
to  facilitate  the  learning  of  it  to  others.  He 
filled  with  reputation  the  chair  of  professor  of 
Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  the  college  of  Wisdom  ; 
and  in  proof  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  former  languatje,  pronounced  an  oration  in 
it  before  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  the 
year  1656.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  pope  Urban  VIII.,  by  some  eastern 
bishops,  that  they  might  be  furnished  with  a 
correct  Arabic  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  the 
college  de  propaganda  Jide  determined  to  comply 
witli  their  desire,  and  fixed  upon  the  archbishop 
of  Damascus,  and  father  Guadagnoli,  to  under- 
take that  weighty  task  ;  -but,  after  a  short  time, 
the  principal  labour  of  the  work  devolved  on  the 
latter,  who  had  some  subordinate  assistants. 
This  grand  design  almost  wholly  employed  him 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  not  completed 
before  1649.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it,  he 
regularly  gave  an  account,  twice  a-week,  of  the 
pjogress  which  he  had  made,  to  a  congregation 
assembled  for  that  purpose.  This  translation 
was  not  published,  however,  till  some  years 
after  the  author's  death,  when  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Rome  in  167 1,  in  three  volumes 
folio.  In  the  year  1631  father  Guadagnoli 
published  "  Apologia  pro  Religione  Christiana," 
&c.  4to.,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Ahmed 
Ben  Zin  Alabedln,  a  learned  Persian.  That 
author  had  met  with  a  religious  treatise  pub-- 
llshed  by  a  Spaniard,  entitled  "  The  True 
Looking-glass  ;"  to  which  he  wrote  an  answer 
in  his  native  tongue,  entitled  "  The  Polisher  of. 
the  Looking-glass,"  and  added  these  words  to 
the  end  of  his  book,  *'  Let  the  pope  answer  it." 
This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625, 
pope  Urban  VIH.  ordered  Guadagnoli  to  refute 
it ;  which  lie  did  with  so  much  success  in  the 
••  Apologia"  above  mentioned,  that  the  Per- 
sian, to  whom  it  was  sent,  was  induced  by  it 
to  renounce  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  to  be-- 
come  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  christian  reli- 
gion which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  This, 
apology  father  Guadagnoli  published  in  Arabic, 
in  1637.  He  also  wrote  another  work  in  Arar 
bie,  entitled  "  Considerations  against  the  Ma- 
hometan Religion,"  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
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In  1649,  ^f"^  '■■'  employed  in  shewing  that  the 
Koran  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  impostures  and 
falsehoods.  Besides  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned, he  published  at  Rome,  in  1642,  a  very 
methodiAl  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language, 
entitled  "  Breves  Institutiones  Linguce  Arabi- 
cx,"  folio;  and  he  had  also  compiled  a  dic- 
tionary in  that  language,  vi-hich  he  left  behind 
him  in  IMS.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1656. 
Bayle,  ivith  the  Siippleinentnry  Article  in  the  Gen. 
Diet.      Noi/v.  Diet.  Hijt.—M. 

GUAGNINI,  Alexander,  born  at  Verona 
in  1538,  was  naturaliseii  in  Poland,  and  died 
at  Cracow  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  wrote 
"  Sarmatias  Europese  Descriptio,"  1581,  folio, 
a  rare  and  much  esteemed  work  ;  and  published 
"  Rerum  Polonicarum  Scriptores,"  direc  vo- 
lumes 8vo.,  1584,  of  wliich  the  first  volume 
is  a  compendium  of  the  Chronicles  of  Poland. 
Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. —  A. 

GUALDO-PRIORATO,  Galeazzo,  a 
writer  of  history,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Vicenza,  in  1606.  He  became  historiographer 
to  the  emperor,  and  died  in  1678.  He  wrote 
in  Italian,  "  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  and  III.,  from  1630  to  1640,"  folio: 
that  of  "  The  Troubles  of  France,  from  1648 
to  1654,  with  the  Continuation  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns:"  that  of  "  The  Mi- 
nistry of  Cardinal  Mazarin,"  three  volumes 
1 2mo.  :  ''  A  Relation  of  the  Peace  of  the  Py- 
renees i"  and  "  The  History  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,"  three  volumes  folio.  These  works 
are  agreeably  written,  and  had  success  at  the 
time,  but  their  want  of  accuracy  and  fidelity 
has  rendered  them  of  little  estimation.  Morerj. 
^irabischi. — A. 

GUALTERUS,  Rodolphus,  a  learned 
Swiss  divine,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  the  year 
15 19.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  his  native 
place,  and  became  eminent  for  his  acquaintance 
with  tlic  learned  languages,  the  belks-lettres, 
history,  and  more  particularly  theology,  to  the 
illustration  of  which  his  other  acquirements 
were  chiefly  rendered  subservient.  Having  been 
admitted  into  the  ministry,  he  ofiieiated  as  pa- 
stor at  Zurich  from  the  year  1542  to  1575,  with 
great  diligence  and  acceptability.  Upon  the 
death  of  Bullinger  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
he  was  chosen  principal  minister  of  the  protest- 
ant  church  in  that  city  and  district.  He  died 
tJiere  in  i  ^86,  when  about  seventy-seven  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 
which  display  extensive  learning,  and  consider- 
able critical  skill ;  among  which  are  "  Com- 
mentaries" on  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  the  twelve 
miJior    prophets,     the    evangelists    Mattliew, 


Mark,  and  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  different  treatises 
in  grammar,  the  belles-lettres,  and  history,  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  the  titles  ;  translations 
of  "  Julius  Pollux,"  and  the  "  Sermons  of 
Theodoret  on  Providence  ;"  "  Homilies  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,"  &c.  Mekhior.  Adam.  Vit. 
Germ.  Theol.  Mcreri.  Saxii  Onoinast.  Pars 
III.—M. 

•  GU.\RIN,  Peter,  a  learned  French  bene- 
dictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
was  born  in  the  diocese  of  R.ouen,  in  the  year 
1678.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
took  the  vows,  and  became  such  a  proficient  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  them  in  the  seminary  be- 
longing to  his  order.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1729, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain-dcs-Pres,  of 
which  he  was  librarian,  when  he  was  about 
fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
''  A  Hebrew  Grammar,"  published  in  Latin  at 
Paris,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  1724  and  1728. 
In  the  proposals  for  this  work  which  he  present- 
ed to  the  public,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  lirst 
volume,  he  attacked  with  much  severity  the  ce- 
lebrated Masclef's  grammar  for  teaching  He- 
brew according  to  a  new  method,  without 
points.  To  his  remarks  that  Hebraist  publish- 
ed a  short  reply  in  the  year  1724.  In  the  pre- 
face to  father  Guarin's  second  volume,  a  re- 
joinder appeared  to  father  Masclef's  reply; 
wiiich  was  followed  by  a  new  defence  of  Mas- 
clef's method  by  father  De  la  Bletterie,  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Masclef's  grammar,  published 
at  Paris  in  1730,  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
in  two  volumes  410.  Father  Guarin  had  also 
employed  much  labour  on  the  composition  of 
"  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  which  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  many  years  after  the  author's 
death.  It  was  entitled  "  Lexicon  Hcbraicum 
&  ChaldsEO-biblicum,  in  quo  non  solum  Voces 
primigenire,  slu  radicales,  verum  ctiam  deriva- 
tivae,  cum  omnibus  earuni  Accidtntibus,  Ordi- 
ne  alphabciico  disponuiitur,"  &c.  174^1,  in  two 
volumes  4to.  From  the  preface  we  learn,  that 
father  Guarin  had  only  completed  that  part  of  it 
which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  letter  mem;  and 
that  the  remainder  was  executed  by  father  Lc 
Tournois,  and  two  other  religious  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur.  Jiloreri.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hiit.—M. 

GUARINI,  Batista,  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Guarino  or  Guarini,  at  Ferrara,  where  he  was 
born,  in  1537.  He  appears  to  have  studied  at 
Pisa,  Padua,  and  in  his  native  city,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  which  he  was  for  some  years  professor 
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of  belles-lettres.  He  married  Taddea  Bendedei 
of  a  noble  Ferrarcse  family,  by  whom  lie  h.id 
three  sons.  At  the  age  of  tliirty  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  created  him  a  cavalier,  and  employed  him. 
in  various  embassies.  He  was  successively  sent 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, to  the  pope,  to  tlie  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  to  the  republic  of  Poland.  In  reward  for 
these  services,  the  duke,  in  1585,  nominated 
him  Tiis  secretary,  but,  through  some  disgust, 
he  resigned  his  employment  within  two  years. 
In  resentment  for  this  desertion,  the  duke  by 
his  representations  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
courts  of  Savoy  and  Mantua,  to  which  he  had 
successively  resorted.  After  the  dcith  of  Al- 
fonso, to  whom  he  was  reconciled,  he  went  to 
Florence,  and  was  very  honourably  received  by 
the  grand-duke  Ferdinand ;  but  suspecting  that 
this  prince  connived  at  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Guarino  with  a  young  woman  of  inferior  rank, 
he  left  his  court  and  repaired  to  that  of  Urbino. 
Some  dissatisfaction  caused  his  stay  there  also  to 
be  short ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  of  a  capri- 
cious and  irritable  temper,  which  involved  him 
in  frequent  quarrels.  Of  these  some  were  do- 
ines'ic  ;  for  he  had  a  law-suit  with  his  father 
respecting  the  property  of  two  of  his  uncles; 
and  another  'svith  his  own  sons.  He  returned 
to  Ferrara,  whence  he  was  delegated,  in  1605, 
to  compliment  pope  Paul  V.  on  his  accession. 
Being  at  Venice  in  1612,  upon  some  business 
relative  to  his  law-suits,  he  died  there  in  Oc- 
tober, at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Guarini  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
consisting  of  Lntin  orations,  letters,  poems  ; 
*'  II  Seerctario,"  or  the  Art  of  Letter-writing; 
a  comedy  entitled  "  Idropico  ;"  &c.  But  his 
literary  fame  is  entirely  founded  upon  his  fa- 
mous dramatic  pastoral,  the  "  Pastor  tide," 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  those  Italian 
compositions,  unless  that  place  be  claimed  for 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  which  appeared  before  it. 
He  employed  much  time  and  care  in  its  com- 
position, and  it  was  read  more  than  once  to  his 
friejids,  and  underwent  strict  correction,  before 


defects  of  unnatural  conceits,  tedious  declama- 
tions, and  plays  of  words,  which  then  and  since 
have  so  much  infected  the  poetry  of  that  coun- 
try. Its  morals,  likewise,  are  sufficiently  loose, 
though  without  indecency  of  expressions.  It 
would  be  uninteresting  to  recount  the  number 
of  critical  and  moral  censures  it  sustained,  and 
the  defences  made  for  it  by  the  author  and 
others.  On  the  whole,  its  merit  was  proved 
by  the  general  interest  it  excited  among  men  of 
letters,  and  tlic  high  reputation  it  conferred 
iipon  its  author,  who  was  created  a  member  of 
the  principal  academies  in  Italy.  Moreri.  Ti- 
raboichi. — A. 

GUARI NO,  surnamed  Veronese,  an  emi- 
nent coadjutor  in  the  revival  of  literature,  was 
born  at  Verona  about  the  year^iq70.     He  was 
a  disciple  for  the  Latin  language,  of  John  of  Ra- 
venna ;  but  not   s;itisfied    with  this  degree  of 
knowledge,  he  sailed  to  Constantinople  about 
his  twentieth  year,  in  order  to  learn  Greek  of 
Manuel  Chrysoloras.    On  his  return  to  Italy  h6 
began  to  keep  an  open  school,  and  several  cities 
had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.     Of  these 
were  Florence,  Bologna,  Padua,  Trent,  Vero- 
na, Venice,  and  Ferrara ;  but  neither  the  or- 
der nor  the  duration  of  his  residence  in  them  is 
precisely  known.     It  is  certain  that  he  was  at 
Venice  in   i  415,  and  at  Verona  in    1422.     He 
had  many  distinguished  scholars,  and  to  him  is 
in  great  part  owing   the   restoration  of  ancient 
elegance  in    the    Greek    and    Latin    languages 
which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century.    His 
last  and  longest  residence  was  in  Ferrara,  whi- 
ther he  was   invited  as  preceptor  to  Leonello 
d'Este,  son  of  the  marquis,   INicliolas  III.,  in 
1429,   and    where,    in  1436,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  the   learned   languages. 
He  fountled  a  family  in  that  city,  where  he  died 
in  1460,  at  the  age  of  ninetyy  having  preserved 
his  memory  and  his  great  passion  for  reading  to 
the  close  of  his  long  life.     No  learned  man  of 
that  period  received  higher  commendations  from 
his  brethren,  many  of  whom  in  their  vouth  had 
been  his  scholars.     He  also  had  a  sh  ire  in  the 
quarrels  and  controversies  which  jealousy  and 
irritability  too  much  fostered  among  them.     As 


it  was  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Turin, 

in  1585,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  Charles-  a  writer  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  useful  task 

Jimanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,   witli   Catharine  of  of  translating  the  ancient  Greek  anihors  into 

Austria.     It  was  printed  two  years  afterwards,  Latin.     He  gave  versions  of  many  Lives  of  Plu 


and  editions  of  it  were  immediately  multiplied 
throughout  Italy,  and  translations  made  into  va- 
rious languages.  It  continues  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  standard  productions  of  Italian  poet- 
ry, which  place  -it  deserves  on  account  of  the 
variety  and  interest  of  its  action,  and  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  ils  language,  tliough  it  has  the 


tarch,  and  of  other  pieces  by  that  author.  At 
the  command  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  he  translated 
the  ten  first  books  of  Strabo's  Geography, 
which  were  printed  with  the  version  of  the 
other  seven  by  Gregory  of  Tiferno  j  the  latter, 
however,  were  also  translated  by  Guarino.  His 
versions   were,   inJeetl,  -  thought   considerably 
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f.nilty  by  the  critics.  His  other  works  consist 
of  grammatical  treatises  on  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages,  of  cominentaries  upon  ancient 
autliors,  of  many  orations  pronouncetl  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  of  some  Latin  poems,  ajid  many 
letters  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Estian  library. 
He  was  the  lirst  who  discovered  the  poems  of 
Catullus,  or  at  least  corrected  them  so  that  they 
might  be  read.      Tiraboschi. —  A. 

GUARINO,  Batista,  o:ie  of  the  numer- 
ous sons  of  the  preceding,  was  born  wliile  his 
father  still  resided  at  Verona.  He  opened  a 
school  for  the  learned  languages  at  Ferrara 
about  the  year  1461,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  professors  of  his  time.  Among 
his  scholars  were  Giraldi  and  Aldo  Manuzio, 
the  latter  of  whom,  dedicated  to  liim  his  edition 
of  Theocritus,  in  1495.  Me  was  sent  embas- 
sador to  France  by  Borso  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  senator  by  Rene 
king  of  Naples.  His  Latin  poems  in  four  books 
were  printed  at  Modena  in  1496.  He  besides 
composed  Latin  letters  and  orations,  wrote 
comments  upon  Lucan,  Catullus,  and  Cicero's 
epistles,  and  translated  from  the  Greek  some 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  of  Dio  Clirysostom, 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other  pieces. 
He  also  translated  into  Italian  some  comedies  of 
Plautus,  which  were  reprefcntcd  at  Ferrara. 
He  was  living  in  1494,  but  the  tioie  of  his  death 
is  not  known.     Tiiiihojch'i.—A. 

GUATIMOZIN,  last  king  of  Mexico,  was 
Drphew  of  .Montezuma,  on  the  death  of  whose 
brotlitr  Quetlevaca,  in  152c,  he  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  the  throne,  as  capable,  by  his 
courage  aiid  .  .>i)ities,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
tlie  evils  of  the  impemiiiig  second  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  cNCrted  himself  with  vigour 
ill  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  repulsed  an 
attempt  by  ('ortes  to  take  it  by  ^tol■m.  In  the 
progress  of  tlie  siege  he  preserved  an  unsubdued 
spirit,  ami  rejected  all  the  proposals  of  the  ene- 
my, tl'.ough  they  were  continually  gaining 
ground.'  At  length,  vh'in  only  one  iiuartcr  of 
the  city  remained  in  his  possession,  he  was  per- 
sua  I'-d  by  his  nobles  to  attempt  a  retreat  across 
the  lake,  but  he  was  int^-rcepted  by  the  brigan- 
lines  posted  for  that  purpose,  and  made  pri- 
soner. When  brought  before  Cortes,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  calm  dignity  of  a  prince 
wlio  was  conscious  of  Juviiig  done  all  in  his 
power  to  save  his  country,  and  was  willing  to 
fall  along  with  it,  lrrit?.ted  by  the  smallness  of 
the  treasures  found  in  die  captured  city,  Cortes 
inhumanly  ordered  Guatimozin  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  in  ori'.cr  to  force  a  diicovery  of  more. 
The  uufortun.ite  prince,  logctlier  with  his  chief 


favourite,  was  stretched  upon  burning  coals. 
He  endured  the  pain  in  silence ;  and  observing 
his  companion  to  cast  a  piteous  look  as  if  desir- 
ous to  relieve  himself  by  a  disclosure,  he  darted 
an  indignant  glance  upon  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Do  /  lie  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  The  favourite 
expired  under  the  torture  ;  but  Cortes,  ashamed 
of  his  crujlty,  rescued  the  king,  and  remanded 
him  to  prison.  Some  time  afterwards,  upon  an 
insurrection  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, upon  a  bare  suspicion  that  Guatimo- 
zin was  concerned  in  the  plot,  caused  him  to  be 
hanged  without  trial.  This  execrable  deed  was 
perpetrated  in  1522.  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Ame- 
rica.— A. 

GUAY-TROUIN,  Rene'  nu,  one  of  the- 
bravest  and  mo.st  successful  of  the  French  na- 
\al  officers,  was  born  in  1673,  •**  ^^-  Malo,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  a  merchant  and  an 
adventurous  seaman.  The  youth  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  and  di- 
stinguished himself  in  several  actions.  In  1591 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  arm- 
ed vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  with  which  he  ob- 
tained several  succes'^es  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
In  1694-he  entered  the  river  of  Limerick,  and 
carried  oft  some  vessels  ;  but  falling  in  with 
four  English  ships,  after  a  stout  resistance  he 
was  forced  to  yield,  and  was  tiken  to  Plymouth. 
He  escaped  from  iiis  confinement  there  by  the 
assistance  of  a  female  whom  he  had  inspired 
with  a  tender  passion,  and  soon  after  cruised  on 
the  coast  of  England,  where  he  took  two  ves- 
sels of  w.-ur.  In  1695  ^^  too)/,  three  rich  prizes 
on  the  Irish  coast,  and  tlien  proceeding  to  tJie 
coast  of  Spain,  m.-de  Itin'.sel!'  mr.ster  of  two 
Dutch  vessels.  In  1696  he  fell  in  with  the  ba- 
ron de  Wassenaer,  who  witii  three  ships  was 
escorting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  took  the 
baron  with  part  of  his  convoy.  He  presented 
his  prisoner  to  the  king,  and  thereupon  was  re- 
moved to  the  royal  navy,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  frigate.  Soon  after,  he  was 
made  second  captain  of  the  Dauphin,  com- 
manded by  the  count  deHautefort.  In  the  suc- 
cessjort  war  he  took  a  Dutch  man-of-war  of 
tliiriy-eight  guns  ;  and  in  1704  (what  an  Eng- 
lisLinan  will  find  a  difficulty  in  crediting)  he 
captured  an  English  ship  of  seventy-two  guns, 
with  his  Own  ship  of  fifty-four  guns.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  in  statements  of  this  kind  than  to 
diminish  the  force  on  one  side,  and  add  to  that 
on  the  other ,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  this 
was  no  brilliant  period  of  the  British  navy.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  career  of  success,  he  was  rewarded 
in  1709  with  letters  of  noblesse,  the  preamble 
to  which  records  his  having  captured  more  tiiaii. 
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•■hrec  hundred  merchant  ships,  and  twenty  ships 
of  war.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  exploits 
was  the  taking  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Rio  Janeiro  in  1 7 1 1,  on  which  occasion  the  loss 
to  that  nation  was  upwards  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  livres.  He  obtained  a  pension  for  this 
service.  One  had  been  offered  to  him  in  1707, 
but  he  generously  requested  that  it  might  be 
granted  to  his  second  captain,  whose  thigh  had 
been  shot  ofF.  "  I  am  sufiiciently  recompens- 
ed," said  he,  "  if  I  obtain  the  advancement  of 
my  ofBcers."  In  the  regency  after  the  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  Du  Guay  T rouin  vtis  consulted  on 
the  affairs  of  the  India  con^pany,  and  gave  use- 
ful advice.  In  1728  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lewis  and  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. He  was  sent  in  1731  with  a  squadron  into 
the  Mediterranean,  with  which  he  awed  the  pi- 
ratical states  of  Barbary,  and  settled  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  the  nation  at  Smyrna  and  other 
parts  of  the  Levant.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1736. 
His  "  Memoirs,"  written  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  his  nephew  M.  De  la  Garde,  were 
printed  at  Paris,  in  one  volume  4to.,  1740. 
An  imperfect  edition  had  before  appeared  in 
Holland.      Moreri.      Notiv.  Did.  Hht.—A. 

GUKDRIER  DE  ST.  AUBIN,  Henry- 
Michael,  a  doctor  and  librarian  of  the  house 
and  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  at  Gour- 
nai-en-Bray,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  the 
year  1695.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  was  received  a  member  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1723.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  that  faculty  in  1730;  chosen 
librarian  in  1736;  and  was  some  time  after- 
wards nominated  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Vulmer,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayonne.  He  was 
intimately  conversant  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
English,  and  Italian  languages,  as  well  as  the 
ditTerent  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a 
divine  and  moralist.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
frequently  consulted,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
as  a  resolver  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience. 
He  died  in  1742,  when  about  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Sacred  History  of  the  Two  Covenants," 
published  in  1741,  in  seven  volumes  i2mo., 
which  is  represented  to  be  a  performance  of 
considerable  merit,  exhibiting  a  harmony  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Histories,  interspersed 
with  learned  dissertations,  judicious  criticisms, 
and  useful  reflections,  and  drawn  up  in  an  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  style.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—U. 

GUERARD,  Robert,  a  learned  French 
benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  was  born  at  Rouenj  in  the  year  1641. 


He  was  employed  as  an  assistant  to  father  Dcl- 
fau,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  grand  edition 
of  the  "  Works  of  St.  Augustine  -,"  but  while 
he  was  engaged  in  that  undertaking,  was  su- 
spected of  having  aided  that  father  in  the  com- 
position of  the  obnoxious  publication  entitled 
"  L'Abbe  Commend.itaire,"  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  his  Life,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  suspicion  father  Guerard 
was  banished  to  Ambournay,  near  Bourg,  in 
the  country  of  Bresse.  He  employed  himself 
during  his  exile  in  searching  for  ancient  MSS. 
among  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  different 
religious  houses  in  that  province  ;  of  which  he 
found  a  considerable  number,  and  among  others 
the  treatise  of  Augustine  against  Julian,  enti- 
tled, "  Imperfectum  Opus,"  which  was  the  third 
copy  of  that  work  tlien  known  to  exist  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  this  MS.  he  sent  an  accurate  tran- 
script to  his  brethren  at  Paris,  who  were  engaged 
in  editing  St.  Augustine's  works.  From  Am- 
bournay his  place  of  exile  was  changed  to  Fes- 
camp,  and  afterwards  to  Rouen,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1715.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An 
Abridgment  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Form  of  fami- 
liar Questions  and  Answers,  with  Illustrations 
collected  from  the  Fathers  and  the  bjst  Inter- 
preters," 1707,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.,  which 
is  commended  as  a  well-executed  and  useful 
performance,  and  has  undergone  repeated  im- 
pressions.    Moreri.      Nouv-  Diet.  Hi-t. — M. 

GUERCINO.  The  proper  name  of  this 
eminent  painter  was  John  Francis  Barbieri. 
He  was  born  in  1590,  at  Cento,  a  village  near 
Bologna.  Guercino,  or  27v  Squinter,  was  a 
nickname  imposed  on  account  of  a  natural  de- 
fect, which,  however,  he  has  been  able  to  ren- 
der famous.  He  early  displayed  his  talent  for 
the  art,  by  painting,  at  ten  years  oKl,  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  front  of  his  father's  house. 
He  was  placed  under  some  indifferent  painters 
at  Bologna,  and  for  a  time  worked  witii  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  but  he  M'as  chiefly  his  own  in- 
structor. That  part  of  the  art  to  which  he  most 
attached  himself  was  colouring,  and  he  imitated 
the  manner  of  Caravaggio  in  the  strength  of  his 
lights  and  shades.  He  admitted  the  light  to  his 
pictures  from  abov.;,  whence  they  acquired  such 
a  force,  that  the  works  of  few  other  masters 
could  stand  near  them.  This  advantage,  how- 
ever, was  gained  somewhat  at  the  expence  of 
probability,  yet  the  etTect  upon  the  whole  was 
very  striking.  He  designed  in  a  natural  and 
easy  manner,  with  a  powerful  imitation  of  life  ; 
but  though  sometimes  grr.nd,  his  style  was  not 
in  general  remarkable  for  elevation  or  elegance, 
and  often  failed  in  correctness.     As  he  was  ex- 
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trcnicly  diligent,  his  works  were  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  acquired  him  a  brilliant  reputation. 
In  1616  he  eftablished  an  acndemy  at  Cento, 
furnished  with  models  and  antiques,  which  soon 
attracted  disciplos  from  all  parts.  To  these  he 
was  kind  and  indulgent,  and  he  made  for  their 
use  a  dr.iwing-book,  which  was  engraved  by 
Oliver  Gatti.  He  frequently  visited  the  dilFcr- 
ent  cities  of  Italy  which  he  was  employed  to  de- 
corate, and  there  are  few  which  do  not  possess 
productions  of  his  pencil.  He  is  reckoned  to 
have  painted  one  hundred  and  six  altar-pieces, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  great  sub- 
jects and  portraits  for  sovereigns,  &c.  besides  a 
great  number  of  cupolas,  ceilings,  chapel-walls, 
and  small  easel-pieces.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  Cento  during  the  life  of  his  friend  and  com- 
petitoi-  Guido  ;  but  after  his  death  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  where  he  reformed  his  style  of 
painting,  laying  aside  his  strong  deep  shades, 
and  adopting  a  softer  and  clearer  tone  of  colour- 
ing. He  continued  his  labours  to  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  when  he  died  at  Bologna,  in  1666. 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  San  Salvadore. 
Guercino  was  regular  in  his  conduct,  modest, 
agreeable  in  conversation,  well  informed,  free 
from  jealousy,  disposed  to  commend,  and  libe- 
ral of  his  money.  He  lived  in  ceUbacy,  and 
left  a  large  property  to  his  relations.  Of  his 
numerous  works,  none  are  more  esteemed  than 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Petronilla,  in  St.  Peter's 
nt  Rome,  and  Hagar  and  Ishniacl  at  Sienna. 
.Many  have  been  engraved  by  the  first  masters. 
D'Jrgoivillc.     PilUiiglon's  Did. — A. 

GUERET,  Gabriel,  a  lawyer  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1641,  and  admit- 
ted advocate  of  parliament  in  1660.  In  his 
youth  he  wrote  verses,  which  he  contented 
himself  M'itli  reading  in  MS.  to  liis  friends. 
He  made  himself  known  early  by  his  literary 
publications,  the  first  of  which  was  "  Les  Sept 
Sages  de  la  Grecc."  His  "  Entretiens  sur  I'Elo- 
quence  de  la  Chaire  ?;  du  Barreau"  contains 
judicious  reflections,  though  it  is  disparaged  by 
Voltaire.  He  obtained  most  reputation  tor  his 
two  satirical  works,  "  Le  Parnasse  Reforme," 
and  its  sequel,  "  La  Guerre  dcs  Auicurs."  Of 
the  same  class  is  *'  La  Carte  de  la  Cour,"  an  in- 
genious allegory  •,  and"  La  Promenade  de  St. 
Cloud,"  in  M'hich  Boilcau  was  satirised.  In 
his  own  profession  he  was  less  distinguished  for 
his  pleadings  than  his  consultations.  He  was 
associated  with  I'dondcau  in  the  compilation  of 
*'  Le  Journal  du  Palais,"  consisting  of  a  well- 
digested  collection  of  the  arrets  of  the  French 
parliaments  ;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Le 
Prctrc's  "  Arrets  Notables  du  Pailcmcnt,"  cn- 
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ricbcd  with  learned   notes  and  additions.     He. 
died  in  ir>8S.      Moreri.     Si'ccle  de  Louis  XtV^.^ 
Nciiv.  Diet.  Hilt. — A.  '■' 

GUERICKE,  Otto,  or  Otho,  a  very  emi-'^ 
nent  German  expt-rimental  pliilosopher  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  with  Torricelli,  Pas- 
chal, and  Boyle,  greatly  contributed  to  explain 
the  various  properties  of  the  air  and  their  ef- 
fects, was  born  in  the  year  1602,  and  died  at 
Hamburg  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  counsellor 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  burgoma- 
ster or  consul  of  Magdeburg  -,  but  his  memory 
derives  greater  honour  from  his  philosophical 
discoveries,  than  from  the  civil  dignities  to 
which  he  \vas  raised.  To  him  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  the  air-pump  :  for  though' 
Mr.  Boyle  had  about  the  same  time  made  some 
approaches  towards  a  similar  discovery,  yet  he 
ingenuously  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  his  ne- 
phew, lord  Dungarvan,  that  the  information' 
which  he  received  from  Schottus's  "  Mechani- 
ca-Hydraulico-Pncumatica,"  published  in  1657, 
in  which  was  an  account  of  Guerieke's  experi- 
ments, first  enabled  him  to  bring  his  design  to 
any  thing  like  maturity.  Guericke  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  two  brass  hemispheres,  to  illus- 
trate the  pressure  of  the  air,  which,  being  ap  - 
plied  to  each  other,  and  the  air  exhausted,  re- 
sisted the  force  of  sixteen  horses  to  draw  them  • 
asunder.  He  likewise  invented  an  instrument 
to  shew  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, consisting  of  a  tube,  in  which  was  a  lit- 
tle image  of  glass,  which  descended  in  rainy  of 
stormy  weather,  and  rose  again  when  the  wea- 
ther became  fine  and  serene.  This  last  machine 
fell  into  disuse  on  the  invention  of  the  barome- 
ter, and  especially  after  the  improvements  made 
in  that  instrument  by  Huygens  and  Amontons, 
By  consulting  his  tube,  Guericke  would  fre- 
quently foretel  approaching  storms ;  wlience 
the  ignorant  populace  gave  him  the  character  of 
being  a  sorcerer.  In  this  opinion  of  him  they 
were  confirmed  by  a  thunder-storm's  discharg- 
ing itself  one  day  upon  his  house,  and  shivering 
to  pieces  several  machines  of  which  he  had 
made  use  in  his  experiments.  That  event 
they  considered  to  be  an  unequivocal  indication 
of  the  anger  of  Heaven,  and  a  just  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  for  his  impiety.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  treatises  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  "  Experi- 
menta  Magdeburgica,"  1672,  folio,  and  con- 
tains his  experiments  on  a  vacuum.  Nouv, 
Diet.     Hist.        Chatnbin's     Cycl.    articles     jiir 
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GUKSCLIN,  Bcrtuand  di;,  constable  of 
France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of 
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the  most  famous  warriors  of  his  time,  born  in 
Britany  in  1311,  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  that 
province.      His  education   was  so  much  neg- 
lected, that  he  was  never  able  to  read  or  write. 
His  disposition,  indeed,  was  wholly  adverse  to 
literary  discipline,  and  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged  in  quarrels  and   fights   with  his  play- 
fellows.    He  grew  up  stout  and  vigorous,  but 
l.ard-featured.      "  I    am  too   ugly,"    said  he, 
"  ever  to  please  the  ladies  ;  but  1  can  at  least 
make  myself  feared  by  tlie  enemies  of  my  king." 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  carried  the  prize  at  a 
tpurnament  at  Rennes,  to  which  he  went  con- 
trary to  his  father's  orders,  upon  a  horse  bor- 
rowed of  a  miller.    The  profession  of  arms  was 
natural  to  such  a  youth.     He  followed  it  with 
great  success,  and  obtained  several  advantages 
over  the  English  in  Britany.     After  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  in  which  king  John  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  Black  Prince,  Du   Guesclin  flew 
to  the  succour  of  the  regent  Charles,  heir  of 
the  throne,  and  aided  him  in  recovering  Melun 
and  several  other  places.     On  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  in  1364,  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  was  entrusted  to  him ;  and  he  defeated  at 
Cochercl  the   troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
co"mmanded  by  the  captal  de   Buch.     For  this 
service  he  was   presented  with  the  county  of 
Longueville.     He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
asbistance  of  Charles  de  Blois,  competitor  for 
the  duchy  of  Britany  against  Montfort ;  when 
Charles,  rashly  engaging  against  his  advice,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  and  Du  Guesclin, 
covered  with  wounds,  was  made  prisoner  by 
the   English   commander  Chandos.      It  being 
resolved   to  free   France  from  the  mercenary 
troops  called  the  companies,  by  sending  them  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  de  Trastamare  against 
Peter  the  Cruel  king  of  Castille,  Du  Guesclin 
was  ransomed   at  a  high   price,  and  placed  at 
their  head.      He  took    Avignon   in    his    way, 
where  he  exacted  one  hundred  thousand  livres, 
and  an  absoluthn,  from  pope  Urban  V.    He  was 
opposed  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  defeated  and 
made  him  prisoner  at  the   battle  of  Navarette, 
in   1367.     The  prince,  discontented  with   his 
ally  Peter,  gave  Du  Guesclin  his  liberty  upon 
ransom,  who  again  entered  into  the  service  of 
Henry,  and  greatly  contributed  to  seat  him  on 
the  throne.     For  his  reward  he  was  made  con- 
stable of  Castille,  duke  of  Molina,  and  count  of 
Burgos.     On  the  subsequent  rupture  between 
the  French  and  English,  he  returned  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his   own   king,  who,  in    1370,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  sword  of  constable.     By 
activity  and  enterprise,  tempered  with  prudence, 
he  beat  up  the  English  quarters,  defeated  them 


in  detail,  and  recovered  all  Poitou,  Auni-, 
and  Saintonge.  He  next  attacked  Montfort 
duke  of  Britany,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  England.  That  prince  being  afterwards 
restored  to  his  dominions,  suspicions  were 
thrown  upon  the  constable  as  having  favoured 
him,  and  he  was  for  a  time  in  disgrace.  The 
king,  however,  became  sensible  of  tlie  injustice 
done  him,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Anjou 
were  sent  to  bring  him  to  court.  He  was  placed 
againat  theheadof  anexpedltioniatothesouthern 
provinces,  where  the  English  had  rallied  their 
forces,  and  laying  siege  to  Chateau-ncuf  de  Ren- 
dan  in  Auvergne,  he  was  attacked  with  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Perceiving  his  end  to  approach,  he 
summoned  his  principal  officers  to  his  bed,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  them  never  to  treat  as 
enemies  labourers,  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  testifying  regret  at  having  himself  not  al- 
ways observed  the.-^e  rules.  He  soon  afterwards 
expired,  in  July,  1380,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  The  English  garrison,  which  had  con- 
ditioned to  surrender  at  a  certain  time,  if  not 
relieved,  marched  out  the  day  after  his  death, 
and  the  commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  on  his  bier.  His  body  was  convey- 
ed to  St.  Denis  with  all  the  ceremonies  used  to 
sovereigns,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  next  to 
that  of  the  king<-  His  greatest  captains  refused 
to  take  the  sword  of  constable  after  it  had  been 
borne  by  such  a  hero.  Alcrerl.  M'lllot  Elcm. 
de  rHisi.  de  France.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GUEVARA,  AxTONY  de,  preaclier  and 
historiographer  to  Charles  V'.,  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Alava  in  Spain.  He  was  brought 
up  at  court,  but  after  the  death  of  queen  Isa- 
bella of  Castillo  he  became  ^a  franciscan  monk, 
andobtained  several  honourable  employments  in 
the  order.  His  eloquence  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed preacher  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  pulpit  harangues. 
Flis  inflated  and  figurative  style,  full  of  anti- 
theses, suited  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  iti 
defects  were  not  perceived  till  he  subjected 
himself  to  critical  censure  as  a  writer.  He  had 
still  a  worse  fault  for  the  oflice  of  historian, 
which  he  undertook  :  this  was  a  shameless  dis- 
regard to  truth,  which  led  him  to  pass  off  his 
own  fictions  as  authorised  facts.  He  published 
a  work  entitled  "  The  Dial  of  Princes,  or  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,"  pretending  to  be  a  history  of 
that  emperor  and  Faustina  his  wife  drawn 
from  ancient  authorities,  but  entirely  fictitious. 
The  book  was,  however,  extremely  popular, 
and  several  French  and  Italian  translations 
were  made  of  it.  Hi?  also  wrote  letters  culled 
"  Golden  Epistles,"  and  several  other  works, 
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■now  forgotten.  Cliavles,  very  improperly,  ap- 
poiiued  him  his  historiographer  ;  but  ahliough 
he  employed  himself  iii  a  history  of  that  em- 
peror, it  luckily  never  appeared.  His  romancing 
disposition  accompanied  him  in  tlie  pulpit,  and 
]\c  is  said  to  h.ive  been  accustomed  to  make 
supposed  quot.Ttions  from  ancient  authors  in 
his  sermons,  which  he  pronounced  with  great 
emphasis,  but  which  were  all  his  own  in- 
vention. He  was  nominp.ted  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Guadix  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Modonedo  in  Gallicia. 
He  died  in  1544.     Buyle. — A, 

GUEVARA,  Anthony  de,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  also  an  ecclesiastic  by  profession, 
and  was  made  prior  of  St.  Micluiel  d'Escalada, 
and  almoner  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  Be- 
coming tireil  of  a  public  life,  however,  he 
quitted  the  court,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment, where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  left  behind  liim,  "  Com- 
mentaries" on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  vulgate  translation  of  the 
Bible  :  a  topic  wliich  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent  occasioned  to  be  much  discussed, 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Alorcri. — M. 

GUEVARA.  See  Velez. 

GUGLIELMINI,  Uo.minic,  an  eminent 
Italian  mathematician  and  civil  engineer,  was 
descended  from  an  honourable  family,  and  born 
at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1655.  His  favourite 
Studies  were  the  mathematics  and  medicine  ; 
in  the  former  of  which  he  had  for  tutor  the  ce- 
lebrated M.  Germ.  Montanari,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  illustrious  Malpighi.  He  entered  into 
the  dispute  between  IM.  Montanari  and  M.  Ca- 
vina,  concerning  the  extraordinary  luminous 
meteor  which  was  observed  in  most  parts  of 
Italy  in  1676,  and  supported  the  opinions  of  his 
master,  in  the  year  1678  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  Upon  the  appearance  of 
the  remarkable  comet  in  tiie  years  i68d  and 
1681,  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  Cometarum 
Natura  &  Ortu,"  &c.  1681,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  new  system  on  the  subject,  which 
he  thought  would  serve  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  those  heavenly  bodies;  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  tlie  approb.ition  of  the  scientific 
world.  His  next  astronomical  treatise,  con- 
taining remarks  on  the  solar  eclipse  wliich  took 
place  on  the  I2tl)  of  July,  1684,  and  which  he 
published  in  Latin  at  Bologna  in  the  same 
year,  reflected  greater  credit  on  his  knowledge 
and  accuracy  of  observation.  Soon  afterwards 
tlic  senate,  of  Bulogua  appointed  liiai  principal 


professor  of  mathematics  in   the  university   of 
that  city,  and   in    the  year    1686  created  Jiim 
intcndant-general  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bolognese. 
The  oflice  last  mentioned  engaged  him  to  pay 
more  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics;  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  the  year  1690,  he  published  the  first  part,  and 
in  thefollowing  year  the  second  part,  of  an  excel- 
lent hydrostatical  treatise,   entitlcil  "  Aquarum 
Fluentium  Mensura,  novo  Methodo   iiiquisita." 
Some  of  his  observations  in  this  work  were  at« 
tacked   by  M.  Papin,  who  also  entered  into  a. 
contest  with  the  author  on  the  subject  of  sy- 
phons.    Their  difference  in  opinion  gave  rise 
to  two  letters  by  AI.  Guglielmiiii,  which  were 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  Epistola;  Dux  Hy- 
drostaticx."     He  yas  engaged  in  settling  the 
dificrenccs  which  arose  between  the  cities   of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  embankments  and  sluices  in  their 
contiguous  districts ;  and  received  as  a  reward 
of  his    services    from   his    native  city  the  ap- 
pointment to  a   new  oflice    in  the   university, 
which  was  that  of   professor    of   hydrometry. 
In  the  year  1695,  he  assisted  M.  Cassini  in  re- 
pairing the  famous  meriiiian  line  wliicli  he  had 
constructed  forty  years  before,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Petronius  at  Bologna  ;  on  which   occasion 
our  author  published  a  memoir,  descriptive  of 
the  method   pursued   in    laying    it   down,  and 
establishing  its  claims  to  correctness  and   ac- 
curacy.     In    the    year  1697  he  published  his 
grand   physico-mathematical    treatise    on     the 
nature    of  rivers,  entitled    "  Delia  Natura  de 
Fiumi,"    which  raised   his   reputation    to    the 
highest  pitch,  for  correct  scientific  knowledge, 
ingenuity,  and  judgment  in  hydrauhcs.     Mon- 
tucla  commends  it  in  warm  terms,  and  says 
tliat  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every 
person  who  would  wish  to  become  tliorouglily 
master  of  this  branch  of  science.     The  reputa- 
tion which  G  uglielmlni  acquired  by  this  perform- 
ance, occasioned    his    being  employed   by  the 
dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Parma  and  Motlena,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  pope  Clement  XL,  the 
republics  of  Venice  and  Lucca,  &c.  in  the  in- 
vention and  construction  of  the  necessary  hy- 
draulic works  in  their  respective  territories.     In 
the  year  1698  he  was  induced  by   the  republic 
of  Venice  to  accept  of  the  jnatliematical  chair 
in  the   university  of  Padua  ;  but   the  senate  of 
Bologna   decreed  that   he   should    still    retain, 
notwithstanding  his  new  employment,   the  title 
of  professor  in  their  university,  and  the  cmolu- 
meius  annexed  Lo  it.     In  the  year  1702  he  ex- 
changed his  niathematical  chuir  at  Padua,  for 
the  more  lucrative  one  of  medicine  j  after  whick 
4  c  2 
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he  publislied  dlftbrcnt  treatises  on  medical  and 
ciieniical  subjects,  &;c.  for  the  titles  of  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  first  of  our  subjoined  au- 
thovirics.  He  died  in  Padua,  in  17 lo,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1696,  and  was  also  associate  or  cor- 
responding member  of  the  academies  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  andof  theRoyal  Society  at  London. 
The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
rivers  was  published  at  Bologna,  in  1756,  with 
the  notes  of  Manfvedi ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
works  were  printed  in  a  collective  form  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1 7 19,  in  t«-o  vols.  410.  McrerL  Laudi's 
Hilt,  de  la  Lit.  d' Italie,  vol.  V.  liv.  xiii.  art.  it. 

Noitv.  Diet.  Hilt M. 

GUI  UE  CREME.  See  Paschal  III.,  pope, 
or  antipope. 

GUIBERT,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Life  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  elected  pon- 
tiff in  his  rooiTi  by  the  council  of  Brixen,  in 
the  year  1080,  was  a  native  of  Parma,  who  be- 
came chancellor  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  Ger- 
many, and  through  his  favour  was  advanced  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  projector  of  Cincius's  insur- 
rection against  Gregory  in  the  year  1075,  with 
a  view  to  the  death  or  deposition  of  that  pontiff, 
knowing  that  from  his  interest  with  the  king 
he  should  most  probably  be  appointed  his  suc- 
cassor.  After  Henry,  as  well  as  the  German 
and  Italian  bishops  and  princes,  had  acknow- 
ledged ]iim  for  lawful  pope,  he  accompanied 
the  king's  army  to  Rome,  and  upon  the  capture 
of  that  city  in  1084  was  enthroned  in  the  La- 
teran  palace,  and  consecrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Clement 
III.  When  Henry,  whom  he  had  crowned 
emperor,  was  obliged  by  the  Normans  to  with- 
draw from  the  Roman  tei-ritory,  Guibert  most 
probably  accompanied  the  imperial  army  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Rome  upon 
Gregory's  withdrawing  to  Salerno.  In  the  year 
1085  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
thundered  out  against  him  in  the  council  as- 
sembledby  Gregory's  legate  at  Quintilcneberg, 
in  Saxony  •,  but  in  a  council  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Mentz,  by  the  bishops  of  the  emperor's 
party,  the  prelates  who  formed  the  council  of 
Quintilcneberg  were  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematised in  their  turn,  and  all  persons  were 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
communicate  with  them  or  their  accomplices. 
In  the  year  1087,  upon  the  election  of  Victor 
III.,  Guibert  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
forces  with  which  the  princes  of  Capua  and 
Saknio  supported  that  pontiff's  pretensions  ; 


notwithstanding  which  event,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  again  re-established  by  h.is 
partisans  in  the  possession  of  that  city.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  excommunicated  and  cursed 
anew  by  Victor,  who  presided  in  person  st  the 
council  of  Benevento.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  II.  Guibert  was  alternately  master  of 
Rome,  or  a  fugitive  from  that  city,  as  the  im- 
perial or  opposite  party  prevailed  ;  and  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1096  his  friends  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Being  at 
length  finally  expelled  from  that  city,  and  after- 
wards driven  from '  his  bishopric  of  Ravenna 
by  pope  Paschal  II.,  he  retired,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  Citta  di  Castello,  but  according 
to  others  to  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  where 
he  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  11 10,  having 
maintained  his  claim  to  the  papal  character  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  He  is  allowed  even 
by  his  enemies  to  have  been  a  person  of  consi- 
derable abilities,  great  address,  eloquence,  and 
learning.     Ditpin.     ATcreri,     Bsiver. — M. 

GUIBERT,  abbot,  an  historian,  was  born 
in  1053,  of  a  distinguished  family  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Germer,  where  he 
took  the  habit.  In  1104  he  was  elected  abbot 
of  Nogent-Sous-Couci,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon, 
where  he  died  in  1124.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Dom.  Luc  d'Achery  in  165 1,  folio. 
Tliey  consist  of  his  Life,  a  treatise  on  preaching, 
another  on  reliques,  and  several  other  curiou* 
pieces,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  his  histo- 
ry of  the  first  crusade,  commonly  entitled 
"  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos."  This  is  an  inter- 
esting performance,  written  in  a  lively  style 
and  containing  much  valuable  narration,  though 
mingled  with  the  prejudice  and  credulity  of  tht 
time.  On  the  whole,  Guibert  maintains  a  re- 
spectable place  among  the  writers  of  that  period. 
Alcrerl.      Gibbon. — A. 

GUIBERT,    jACQl'ES-ANTOlNE-HvPOI.ITEi 

a  distinguished  writer  on  military  subjects,  born 
at  Montauban  in  1743,  was  the  son  of  an  offi- 
cer of  rank  and  merit.  At  the  age  of  tliirteen  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  war  in  Germany, 
and  served  with  him  six  campaigns,  during 
which  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  actfons 
which  occurred.  On  die  return  of  peace  h« 
applied  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  art  military, 
to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted.  He 
resumed  the  practice  of  it  in  the  war  of  Corsica, 
wjiere  he  served  under  the  marshal  de  Vaux, 
who  placed  great  confidence  in  his  talents.  His 
great  share  in  the  decisive  victory  at  Ponte- 
Nuovo  procured  him  the  commission  of  colonel, 
and  upon  his  return  hi  was  honoured  vith  tha 
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Cfoss  of  St.  Levvi<;.  Soon  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel-commaniiant  of  a  corps  raised 
under  the  title  of  the  Corsican  legion.  In  1770 
he  published  his  great  work,  "  Essai  General  de 
Tactique."  After  an  elegant  and  piiilosophical 
preliminary  diseourse,  and  an  introdiietion, 
the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  tactics  from 
the  first  drilling  of  the  soldier  to  that  compli- 
cated and  grand  science,  "  la  graiule  tactique," 
which  treats  of  the  management  of  those  great 
masses  called  armies,  and  of  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  in  modern  times  has  given  the 
most  perfect  example.  This  work  was  read 
throughout  Europe,  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation to  tlie  author ;  but  a  peremptory  and 
somewhat  conceited  style,  and  a  great  freedom 
in  bestowing  his  censures,  procured  him  ene- 
mies and  rigorous  critics.  In  1773  he  made  a 
tour  in  Germany  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Croa- 
tia, visiting  tlie  principal  fields  of  battle,  and 
collecting  details  of  every  kind  relative  to  mili- 
tary objects.  He  was  well  received  by  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  even  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  though  he  had  taken  some  li- 
berties v.'itii  him.  On  returning  to  I'rance  he 
was  tempted  to  pursue  fame  in  a  new  career. 
He  made  an  essay  in  dramatic  history,  and  his 
tragedy  of  "  The  Constable  Bourbon"  was 
represented  at  Versailles  at  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Clotilda.  It  was  followed  by  "  The 
Gracchi,"  and  "  Anne  Boleyn."  In  these  pieces 
there  was  elevation,  energy,  character,  and 
sentiment  ;  but  the  diction  was  censured  by  the 
critics,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  continue 
on  the  stage.  The  appointment  of  M.  St.  Ger- 
maine  to  the  post  of  war-minister  recalled 
Guibert  to  his  military  functions.  He  was 
<nuch  in  the  confidence  of  that  minister,  who 
had  planned  an  entire  reform  in  the  French 
army.  Such  obstacles,  however,  arose,  tliat 
he  was  able  to  carry  his  design  only  partially 
into  execution.  As  Guibert's  corps  was  sup- 
pressed, he  obtained  in  its  stead  the  regiment 
of  Neustria.  About  this  time  he  composed  his 
two  eulogies  of  Catinat  and  the  Chancellor  de 
i'Hopital.  Though  not  crowiied  by  the  aca- 
demy, they  were  much  admired,  especially  the 
latter.  They  contain  many  anient  sentiments 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind, 
principles  which  also  mark  all  his  other  writings. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  a  military  contro- 
versy set  on  foot  by  the  marshal  de  Broglio, 
concerning  the  deep  and  the  shallow  order  of 
troops  ;  and  among  other  pieces  he  wrote  "  A 
complete  Relut.ilion  of  the  System  of  M.  Menil- 
Durand."  Wlien  I'rance  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Americans,  Guibert's  regiment  was  one  of 


those  nominated  to  be  sent  over  to  their  assisf- 
ance;  and  in  proportion  to  his  ardour  in  this 
cause  was  his  mortificarion  at  a  counter-order 
which  stopped  their  embarkation  at  the  very 
port,  and  which  he  attributed  to  particular 
malevolence  against  himself  He  buried  his 
chagrin  for  a  time  in  retirement,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  the  society  of  the  capital.  He  then 
undertook  a  very  extensive  labour,  which  was  a 
"  History  of  tlie  French  Military,"  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  to  embrace  the  military  system  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  carried  it  down 
as  far  as  tlie  eleventh  century,  and  it  remains 
among  liis  papers  in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
AVhen  the  marshal  de  Segur  bestowed  upon 
Guibert's  father  the  honourable  post  of  go- 
vernor of  the  invalids,  his  son  came  to  live  with 
Iiim,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  that  esta- 
blishment. While  he  was  absent  upon  a  sur- 
vey of  tlie  detached  companies  of  Invalids  posted 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  French  academy 
elected  him  a  member  in  place  of  M.  Thomas. 
His  Discourse  on  reception  was  adnrired  for  its 
eloquence,  and  the  presence  of  his  aged  parents, 
as  witnesses  of  the  honour  done  him,  excited 
the  sensibility  of  the  audience.  The  subsequent 
death  of-liis  father  left  him  at  the  head  of  his 
family^  and  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement 
with  them,  and  in  the  composition  of  new- 
works.  His  "  Eulogy  on  the  King  of  Prussia" 
was  an  elaborate  performance,  making  a  volume 
of  300  pages.  A  change  in  the  French  mini- 
stry having  produced  the  establishment  of  a 
council  cf  ii<c2r  for  the  management  of  military 
affairs,  Guibertwas  created  a  member  and  rap- 
porteur of  it.  This  office  revived  all  his  activity 
as  a  reformer :  a  new  code  was  projected,  but 
it  met  with  censures  and  opposers  from  all 
quarters.  Guibert  published  in  liis  defence  a 
"  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Public  and  the 
Army,  on  the  Operations  of  the  Council  of 
War,"  but  tlic  plan  was  finally  abandoned. 
TJic  remainder  of  his  life  (says  his  biographer) 
was  consumed  in  the  struggle  of  that  courage 
which  externally  surmounts  that  misfortune 
untier  which  it  is  internally  sinking.  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  an  unipiiet  spirit,  subject  to 
perpetual  agitation,  and  in  vain  seeking  that  re- 
pose which  the  philosophy  of  his  principles  re- 
commended. The  great  event  of  the  Revolution 
was  not  likely  to  be  regarded  by  him  with  ap.i- 
thy.  Sheltering  lumsclf  against  prejudice  by 
borrowing  the  name  of  Raynal,  he  published  a 
volume  entitled  "  De  la  Force  Publiciue  consl- 
deree  sous  tous  ses  Rapports."  In  this  he 
maintained  the  principle  of  a  concurrence  of  tlie 
legislative  and   executive  powers   in  deciding 
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r-apcm  vfnt  and  peace,  and  pointed  out  the  means 
of  securing  tlie  constitution  against  the  influence 
of  the  army.  He  did  not  long  survive  ;  being 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  on  May  6th,  1790,  at 
thi;  age  of  forty-seven.  He  left  a  widow  and  one 
daui^hter.  The  regiment  of  Ncustria,  wliich 
he  had  commanded  ten  years,  gave  a  handsome 
testimony  of  their  esteem  and  regret  for  the  de- 
ceased in  a  letter  to  his  widow.  She  made 
-public,  in  1803,  the  minutes  left  by  her  husband 
of  his  German  tour,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  They 
■were  not  prepared  for  the  press,  but  contain 
some  instructive  matter,  and  display  the  saga- 
cious observer  and  the  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist. From  an  historical  notice  of  the  author's 
life  prefixed,  by  F.  E.  Toulongeoii,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preceding  article  is  taken. — A. 

GUICCARDINI,  Francis,  an  historian  of 
great  eminence,  was  born  of  an    ancient  and 
aioble  family  at  Florence,  in  1482.     After  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Pisa,  Bologna,  and   other 
universities,  he  was  engaged  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three to  read  lectures  upon  the  institutes  ^t 
Florence.      His   inclination,  however,    leading 
liim  to  public  allairs,  he  quitted  Im  chair,  and 
■in  1 5 1 2  went  as  embassador  from   the  Floren- 
tine republic  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon.    In 
15 18  he  was  deputed  to  meet  pope  Leo  X.  at 
Cortona,  where  that  pontifl"  was  impressed  with 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he 
created  him  consistorial  advocate,  and  commit- 
ted to  him  the  government  of  Modena  and  Reg- 
gio,  cities    then  under  the  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nion.    In  the  former  of  these  is  still  to  be  seen 
an  inscription  to  his  honour  for  his  csre  in  em- 
■Lellishing  and  widening  the  streets.     In    1 52 1 
he  was   also  made  governor  of  Parma;  which 
city,  as  well  as  that  of  Reggio,  he  successfully 
defended  against  the  French.     In   1523,  pope 
Clement  VII.  conferred  upon  him  the  presi- 
dency of  all  Romagna,  and  afterwards  nomin- 
ated him  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal  army, 
■but  his  military  talents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  superior  kind,  and  he  was  not  fortu- 
nate in  protecting  his  sovereign  from  the  impe- 
rial arms.     From    1531   to    1534  he  was  go- 
vernor of  Bologna,  and  in  that  time  exerted 
himself  considerably  to  restore  the  Medici  fa- 
mily in  Florence.     After  the  death  of  Clement, 
he  refused  the  offers  of  Paul  HI.  to  engage  him 
in  his  service,  or,  as  some  assert,  was  deprived 
of  his  government  by  that  pontiff:  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  made  coun- 
sellor of  state  to  duke  Alexander.     After  his 
<lecease,  Guicciardini   employed    his    influence 
in  procuring  the  succession  of  Cosmo  ;  but  not 
thinking  himself  sulBcicntly  considered  by  the 


new  duke,  he  retired  to  his  villa  of  Arcetri,  simi 
there  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
his  History.  His  labours,  when  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  were  cut  short  by  deatii,  in 
May,  1540,  tiie  59th  year  of  his  age.  Guic- 
ciardini was  a  man  of  great  gravity  of  temper 
and  demeanour,  and  highly  respected  in  hi* 
time  for  his  political  wisdom  and  his  abilities 
for  government.  In  the  administration  of  the 
offices  witli  which  he  was  entrusted,  he  was 
impartial  and  severe ;  paying  no  regard  to  dis- 
thictions  of  rank,  but  indiscriminately  levelling 
all  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  As 
parties  ran  higli  at  that  time  in  tlie  cities  of 
Italy,  it  may  be  conceived  that  his  rigour 
would  frequently  be  called  to  exertion,  and  that 
he  would  be  more  feared  than  beloved:  His 
great  work,  the  "  Historyof  Italyduringhisown 
time,"  did  not  appear  till  many  years  after  his 
death;  which  delay  is  imputed  by  Giovio  to  the 
freedom  of  its  strictures  upon  several  persoits 
then  living,  and  the  danger  of  offending  many 
powerful  families.  It  was  not  till  1-561  that  the 
first  16  books  were  published  by  his  nephevSr 
Agnolo  ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  the  four 
remaining  ones  appeared  at  Venice.  Bu:  in 
this  and  all  the  subsequent  Italian  editions  va- 
rious passages  were  omitted,  especially  such  as 
were  thought  injurious  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
An  edition  dated  at  Friburg,  1 755,  in  four  vols. 
4to.  from  the  author's  own  MS.  in  the  Mag- 
gliabecchi  library  at  Florence,  supplies  all  the 
omissions.  The  History  of  Guicciardini  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  kind  in  that  age.  The  part 
he  himself  bore  in  transactions,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  information  he  enjoyed,  gave  him 
peculiar  advantages  ;  and  his  veracity  and  im- 
partiality are  upon  tlie  whole  conspicuous, 
though  instances  have  been  pointed  out  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  given  way  to  prejudice 
and  private  feelings.  He  is  charged  with  a 
certain  malignity  in  the  interpretation  of  men's 
actions;  but  the  most  candid  estijnater  will  fin-d 
it  difHcult  to  support  a  favonrable  idea  of  the 
leading  political  char^icters  of  that  period.  His 
style  is  pure  and  eloquent,  but  somewhat  dif- 
fuse. Boccalini  has  humorously  feigned,  that 
a  Spartan  for  the  crime  of  using  three  words 
where  two  would  have  served,  was  condemned 
to  read  the  Pisan  v.-ar  of  Guiccardini,"  and  that 
after  some  attempts  he  begged  to  commute 
the  punishment  for  the  gallevs.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  smallness  of  the  events  which  his 
subject  led  him  to  describe,  that  chiefly  renders 
his  narration  tedious.  The  intermixtm-e  of  long 
speeches  in  tlie  manner  of  the  ancients,  indeed, 
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»(k!s  to  the  prolixity.  Tliose  defects  do  not 
prevent  its  being  a  standard  work,  and  an  ho- 
nour to  Italian  literature.  Tlie  author  had 
liicewise  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  preserved  by  Crescembini.  Jlloreri. 
Tirabofcht.      Noui<.  Dut.  Hiit A. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Lewis,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1521.  He 
was  brought  up  to  letters  ,  and  about  1550,  on 
what  account  is  not  known,  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  the  Low-countries,  where,  chiefly  at 
Antwerp,  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1589. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city, 
with  an  honourable  inscription  to  his  memory. 
He  wrote  various  works  in  Italian,  of  whieli 
the  most  valuable  is  "A  Description  of  the  Low- 
countries,"  jlntivfTp,  1^6-j  and  1588,  folio, 
which  is  in  great  esteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
relations  •,  and  no  part  of  Europe  at  that  time 
contained  more  objects  of  political  and  com- 
mercial interest.  His  other  works  are  :  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  the  Low-countries,  from  1329  to  1560," 
ytntw.  1560;  "  Detti  &  Fatti  notabilc  dc  Di- 
vcrsi  Principi,  &c." — Remarkable  Words  and 
Actions  of  Princes,  &c. ;  "  Ore  di  Ricrea- 
tione" — Hours  of  Amusement ;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman.     Tirabcschi. — A. 

GUIDI,  Alkxander,  an  Italian  poet  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  the  court  of  Rannucio  II. 
duke  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured 
and  esteemed.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  pub- 
lished some  lyric  poems,  and  a  drama  entitled 
"  Amalasunta  in  Itali:i."  He  afterwards  visited 
Rome,  and  frequented  the  court  of  the  abdicated 
fjucen  Christina,  who  employed  him  to  compose 
n.  piece  for  music  to  celebrate  tlie  accession  of 
James  II.  of  England.  This  was  in  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  pastoral,  entitled  "  Endymion," 
and  she  deigned  to  insert  some  lines  in  it  of 
her  own  composition.  He  there  joined  with 
other  poets  of  distinction,  his  fellow-members 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  in  attempting  a  total 
change  in  Italian  poetry.  Imitating  the  free  and 
unshackled  manner  of  Pindar,  hi'  shook  off  the 
burthen  of  equal  stanzas  and  regularly  return- 
ing rhymes  in  canzoni,  and  ventured  upon  an 
irregularity  of  measures  only  governed  by  poe- 
tical feeling.  This  iimovation  met  with  some 
admirers,  but  more  censurcrs;  and  his  example 
was  little  followed.  Yet  his  poems  are  full  of 
vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  he  is  accountcdone 
of  the  few  Italian  poets  who  have  happily  trans- 
fused into  the  language  the  fire  and  vehemence 
of  Pindar.     A  certain  Pindaric  ostentation  with 


which  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  himself  gave  oP.' 
fence,  and,  contrasted  with  liis  mean  and  de- 
formed aspect,^  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He 
attempted  a  tragedy,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
proceeding  by  his  friends,  who  thought  his 
genius  not  suited  to  that  kind  of  composition. 
He  then  began  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which 
labour  was  interrupted  by  a  call  he  received 
from  prince  Eugene,  governor  of  Lombardy, 
to  assist  in  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  public 
burthens.  In  this  business  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  was  enrolled  in  the  number  of 
Pavese  patricians.  He  returned  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  complete  a  metrical  version  of  the  ho- 
milies of  his  patron  Clement  XI.  As  he  was 
travelling  to  Castel-Gandolfo  in  order  to  pre- 
sent the  pope  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  lie  dis- 
covered an  error  of  the  press,  which  chagrined 
him  so  much,  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  carried  him 
off  at  Frcscati,  June,   1712.     Tirnboschi. — A. 

GUIDI,  GuiDO  {\j-iA\nVidus  Vidiui),  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Florence.  After  practising  tor  some 
time  in  his  own  country,  he  went,  about  1542, 
to  France,  where  he  was  graciously  received 
by  Francis  I.  who  assigned  him  a  pension,  and 
made  him  his  first  physician,  and  professor  of 
medicine  in  tlie  College-Royal.  The  artist  Be- 
nevento  Cellini,  then  in  Paris,  mentions  him 
with  high  commendation,  and  boasts  of  having 
for  some  years  given  him  a  lodging  in  his  own 
house.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Guidi  was  re- 
called into  Italy  by  duke  Cosmo  1.  who  nominated 
him  his  first  physician,  and  gave  him  the  chair,  first 
of  philosophy,  then  of  medicine,  in  the  university 
of  Pisa,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  rewarded  with  several  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices which  was  then  a  common  mode  of  reconi- 
pensing  physicians,  and  other  men  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  literary 
characters  of  his  time,  ami  in  1553  was  made 
consul  of  the  Florentine  academy.  He  died  in 
1569.  Guidi  published  at  Paris,  in  1544.  a 
splendid  edition  of  the  Greek  surgeons,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  folio,  with  critical  and  p.nra- 
phrastical  commentaries,  taken  from  the  an- 
cients only,  whose  practice  he  prefers  to  that  of 
the  moderns.  Long  after  his  death,  his  nephew 
Guido  Guidi  the  younger,  also  a  professor  of 
Pisa,  published  his  posthumous  works,  con- 
sisting of"  Ars  Meilicinalis,"  on  the  practice  of 
pliysic,  in  two  parts,  and  "  Chinirgia,"  in  four 
books.  One  of  the  tomes  of  this  work  contains 
the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,'  'and  has 
the  figures  of  Vesalius  ?nd  the  discoveries  of 
Fallopius,  with  several  things  of  the  writer"* 
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•Jswn.  Thfe  whole  works  of  Guidi,  or -Vidlus, 
-were  published  at  Frankfort,  1626,  1645,  1677, 
sfoHo.  Halleii  Bib/.  Med.  C/:irurg.  isf  Aiiat. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

GUIDICCIOKI,  John,  an  ItalicHi  poet  and 
prelate,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1500.  After 
havuig  received  an  education  in  various  univiir- 
sitiesof  Italy,  he  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  car- 
dinal Bartholomew  Guidiccioni,  in  the  service 
of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  afterwards  pope 
Piiul  III.  He  there  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
all  the  men  of  letters  with  whom  Rome  then 
abounded,  and  especially  of  Annibal  Caro.  He 
retired  to  his  native  place  in  15,3,  but  in  the 
next  year  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  his  patron, 
now  raised  ta  the  popedom,  who  made  him  go- 
rernor  of  the  city,  and  bishop  of  Fossombroiie. 
In  1535  he  was  sent  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
ClvarJes  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  in.his  expe- 
dition to  Tunis,  and  on  other  journeys.  He 
was  made  president  of  Romagna  in  1539,  and 
afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  pontifical 
«rmy,  and  governor  of  the  Marche.  In  all 
these  employs  he  displayed  gaeat  dexterity  and 
judgment,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
raised  to  the  purple,  had  he  not  been  carried 
offby  disease  at  Macerata  in  1541.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  oration  to  the  republic  of  Luc- 
ca, of  many  letters,  and  of  a  number  of  poems, 
which  obtained  a  high  reputation.  Their  cha- 
racter is  that  of  great  elevation  of  language  and 
sentiment,  sometimes  verging  to  obscurity.  He 
succeeded  best  in  grave  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly in  lamenting  the  calamities  to  which  Italy 
was  at  that  time  exposed.  His  works  have  bceii 
several  tines  published  ;  an  edition  was  given 
by  1-.  Berii,  with  his  Life,  in  1749,  at  Genoa. 
The  b^st  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Berga- 
mo, in  1753,  by  Giamb.  Rota.  Tiraboschi. — A. 
GUIDO  RENI,  a  very  celebrated  painter, 
was  born- in  1575,  at  Boloyia,  where  his  father, 
Daniel  Reni,  was  an  eminent -musician.  Show- 
ing an  early  taste  for  design,  he  was  placed  with 
Dennis  Calvart,  where  he  soon  became  a  skilful 
artist.  Calvart  retouched  his  drawings,  and 
then  sold  them,  giving  a  small  part  of  the  price 
to  the  scholar.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  enter- 
ed the  school  of  Lewis  Carracci.  He  was  at 
that  time  so  handsome,  that  Lewis  made  him 
the  model  of  his  angels.  The  strong  manner  of 
Caravaggio  was  then  popular,  and  Guido  fol- 
lowed it,  till  he  was  told  by  Annibal  Carracci 
(it  is  supposed  through  jealousy),  that  a  repu- 
tation might  be  raised  by  adopting  one  the  di- 
rect reverse.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  clear 
and  delicate  manner,  imitating  the  beautiful  in 
iji4ture  j  and  Jic  accjuircd  that  grace  and  eleva- 


tion m  the  airs  of  his  heads,  that  almost  divine 
expression,  and- that  elegance  and  f;5cility  of 
touch,  which  were  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics. He  accompanied  Albani  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  study  the  worl:s  of  the  great  masters  at 
that  capital ;  and  though  all  possible  ill  olhees 
■were  done  him  through  the  jealousy  of  Cara- 
-vag^io  and  otliers,  his  works  spoke  for  him  so. 
powerfully  that  he  established  his  reputation. 
Pope  Paul  V.  chose  him  to  paint  his  private 
chapel  of  iVIonte  Cavallo.  He  ofttn  came  to 
see  him  work,  and  made  him  be  covered  in  his 
presence,  pretending  tliat  he  did  it  through  re- 
gard to  his  health ;  but  Guido,  who  bad  a  full 
sense  <?f  his  own  merit,  asserted  tliat  he  should 
have  taken  this  liberty  of  himself.  Indeed, 
though  his  hiographers  ^ptak  much  of  his  mo- 
desty, they  caimot  mean  with  respect  to  his 
professional. character  5  for  no  artist  held  higher 
either  the  art  itself  or  his  own  rank  in  it.  He 
worked  with  a  kind  of  ceremonial,  splendidly 
habited,  and  sewed  by  his  disciples,  who  were 
ranged  round  him  in  silence.  He  set  no  price 
upon  his  pictures,  and  received  iherecompenee 
sent  him  rather  as  an  honorary  than  as  pay.  He 
returned  no  visits  paid  him  by  the  great;  saying 
that  when  they  came  to  see  him,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  his  person,  but  of  the  talent  which 
God  had  given  him.  It  is  attributed  to  his  mo- 
desty that  heburucd  all  the  flattering  letters  he 
received  from  crowned  heads  and  men  of  emi- 
nence •,  but  it  was  probably  from  a  persuasion 
(not  indeed  unfounded)  that  such  praise 
could  add  notliing  to  his  fame.  Discontented 
with  the  pope's  treasurer  while  painting  his 
chapel,  he  secretly  withdrew  to  Bologna,  where 
he  executed  some  capital  works.  The  pope,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  measures  for  bringing  him 
back  J  and  upon  his  return  to.  Rome,  most  of  tlie 
cardinals  sent  their  coaches  to  meet  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  foreign  embassador.  After  some 
stay  in  that  capital,  in  which  he  added  to  his  re- 
putation by  new  performr.nces,  he  revisited  Bo- 
logna, ami  was  in  the  sequel  engaged  in  great 
works  for  Genoa,  Ravemui,  Naples,  and  other 
towns  in  Italy.  He  might  have  accumulated 
wealth  as  well  as  fame,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
unfortunate  propensity  to  gaming,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  dilllculties  ar.d  disgraces  it 
brought  upon  him,  he  could  never  conquer.  It 
.was  the  ciuse  that  in  his  advanced  years  he 
.painted  in  haste  to  sui)ply  his  immediate  wants, 
whence  Ids  performances  of  tliat  period  are  much 
inferior  to  the  earlier  ones.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
surpribing  facdity  and  quickness  of  pencil ;  and 
he  once  painted  for  a  prince  of  Tuscany  a  fine 
head  of  Hercules  in  two  hours,  for  -which  he 
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VTOS  munificently  rewarded.  He  lived  to  tire 
out  his  friends  and  creditors,  and  died  in  a  me- 
lancholy and  forsaken  condition  at  Bologna,  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  This  great 
painter  read  little,  and  wrote  less,  being  igno- 
rant even  of  orthography.     His  chief  amuse- 


was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  was  particularly 
conversant  with  singular  and  uncommon  books. 
This  turn  made  Iiijn  rather  a  critic  tlian  an  ori- 
ginal writer ;  and  though  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal,  his  works  contain  scarcely  any  descrip- 
tions of  plants  from  his  own  observation.     His 


ment  was  his  harpsichord.  He  was  decent  in  writings  are :"  De  Stirpibus  Aliquot  Epistola;," 
his  manners,  social  and  hospitable.  He  had  a  1558,  4to.  "  Theon  advcj-sus  Matthcolum," 
great  number  of  disciples,  sometimes  two  hun-  an  angry  controversy  (to  which  he  was  too 
dred  at  a  time,  to  whose  improvement  he  was  prone)  with  that  eminent  botanist :  "  De  Pa- 
Bttentive,  but  from  whom  he  exacted  profound  pyro,  i.  c.  Commentarlus  in  tria  Plinii  de  Pa- 
submission.  Few  names  in  the  art  stand  higher  pyro  Capita,"  IJ12,  410. ;  this  is  a  performance 
than  his:  and  his  works,  which  are  numerous  of  great  erudition,  historical,  classical,  and  me- 


«n  churches  and  palaces,  and  in  private  collec- 
tions, bear  a  very  high  value.  In  grace  and 
beauty  they  are  surpassed  by  none  ;  and  they 
who,  with  these  qualities,  wish  for  more 
strength  and  expression,  perhaps  desire  things 
incompatible,  at  least  in  a  high  degree.  His 
style  is  grand,  his  draperies  flow  in  large  folds, 
his  composition  is  rich,  his  colouring  clear  and 
pure.  The  ccUitial  character  so  peculiarly  im- 
pressed on  his  figures  sufficiently  attests  his  ge- 
nius.    He  was  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  en- 


dical,  in  which  the  author  is  so  immersed,  that 
he  gives  no  description  of  tlie  papyrus  itself, 
though  he  saw  it  growing  in  Egypt.  It  con- 
tains digressions  respecting  other  plants  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  controversy  with  Mcrcurialis  re- 
specting Galen  is  annexed.  After  his  death  his 
"  Synonyma  Plantarum"  was  published  by 
Sehenckius,  at  Frankfort,  1608  :  it  is  a  dic- 
tionary, in  which  the  Greek  names  of  plants 
arc  conciliated  with  the  Latin,  both  ancient  and 
modern.      Aloreri.      Tiraboichi.      Halleri   Bibf. 


graving  and  etching,  and  occasionally  practised    Botan. — A. 
them.     His  own  works  have  exercised  the  gra-        GUILLEMEAIT,  James,  an  eminent  French 
ver  of  many  of  the  ablest  masters.     D'jirgen-    surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  was  a  native 
ville.     Pilkington's  Diet. — A.  of  Orleans.     He   enjoyed  a   liberal  education, 

GL'ILANUINUS,  Mf.lciuor,  an  eminent    and  was  a  pupil  in  his  profession  to  the  cele- 
botanist,  was  a  native  of  Konigsberg,  in  Prus-    brated  Ambrose  Parey.     He  became  surgeon  in 
sia.     He  studied  medicine  in  his  youth,  and  at    ordinary  to  the  kings  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
an  early  age  left  his  country  and  went  to  Rome.    IV.,  and  was  equally  esteemed  for  his  skill  and 
After  a  residence  there  of  some  yearsj^he  visited    his  probity.     He  died  at  Paris  in  t6o9.     Guil- 
Sicily,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such  indigence,    Icmeau  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
tliat  he  was  obliged  to  gather  herbs  for  a  liveli-    have  placed  him  among  the  fathers  of  the  im- 
hood.     The  Venetian  embassador  at  Rome,  ac-    proved  French  surgery.   He  translated  elegant!/ 
quainted  witli  his  merit,  withdrew  him  from    into  Latin  the  works  of  his  master  Parey,  with 
this  situation,  and  carried  him  to  Venice.     He    some  additions,  published  first  in  1582,  folio, 
there  became  known  to  the  cavalier  Marino  Ca»    His  other  works  are:  ''Traiti'  dcs  Maladies  de 
ballo,  who  sent  him  at  his  expence  to  travel  for    I'Oeil,"  ij8j,    8vo.,  describing   one    hundred 
botanical  purposes  into  the  East.     He  visited    and  thirteen  diseases  of  the  eye,  chiefly  from 
Palestine,    Egypt,    Africa,    and    Greece,    and    the  ancients :  "  Tables  Anatomiques,  avec  los 
meant  to  have   prolonged  his  travels,  but  had    Pourtraits  &  Declaration  d'lcelles,"  1598,  fo- 
the  misfortune  of  being  taken  by  Barbary  cor-    lio  ;  the  plates  are  chiefly  from  Vesalius,  the 
sairs  near  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  carried  into    descriptions    compiled    from    various  authors  : 
captivity.     Even  in  this  situation  his  ardour  for    "  Chirurgie    Fran^olsc    recueille    dcs   anciens 
botany  did  not  subside,  but  he  continued  to   in-    Medecins  &  Chirurgiens,"  1594,  folio ;  a  coni- 


crease  his  catalogue  of  plants.  The  celebrated 
Fallopius,  then  director  of  the  botanical  garden 
at  Padua,  paid  his  ransom,  and  he  succeeded 
Anguillara  in  the  lectureship  of  botany  at  that 
university  in  1561,  and  Fallopius  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  garden,  in  1564.  He  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  in  this  post,  that  his  salary  was 
raised  to  six  hundred  florins.  He  died  at  Pa- 
dua, in  15:9,  and  out  of  gr.ititude  bequeathed 


his  library  to  the  Venetian  state. 

VOL.  IV. 


plete  treatise  of  surgery,  with  plates  and  instru- 
me  Us,  descriptions  of  operations,  &c.  :  "  De 
1  heurcux  Accouchement  dcs  Femmcs,"  1609, 
8vo.,  the  first  complete  work  on  diflicult  partu- 
rition, after  that  of  Ruffius.  He  ■WTOte  some 
smaller  pieces,  one  of  which  was  against  the  ab- 
surd and  indecent  custom  of  the  cotigrcss.  Ail 
his  works  were  printed  colkcuvcly  a'  Rouen, 
in  1649,  in  folio.     Moreri.     Hulkri  Bib!,  Ara- 


GuiJnndinus    Um,  is*  Chiruvg. — A. 
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GUILLET    DE    SAINT    GEORGE, 
GEORGf.born  in  1625,^1  Thiers, in  Auvergne, 
was  the  first  liistoriographer  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  anil  Sculpture,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected   in    1682.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1705. 
He  made  himself  known  by  several   works,  es- 
pecially by  his  "  Athene  Ancienne  &  Nouvelle," 
1675,   i2mo,  and  "  Lacedemone  Ancienne  & 
Mouveile,"   1676.     These  he  pretended  to  have 
taken  from  tlie  papers  of  his  younger  brother, 
Guilletde  laGuilleti-re,  who,  he  said,  had  vi 
sited  those  countries ;  but  they  are  known  to  be 
of  his  own  composiaon.     It   is  not  surprising 
that  viforks  originating  in  fiction  should  contain 
errors.     His  "  Athens"   was  warmly  attacked 
by  Spon,  in  his  "  Voyage  de  Grece  ;"  and  a  con- 
troversy  ensued,  in  which  Guillet   at  least  dis- 
played much  erudition,  with  a  polite  and  lively 
style  of  writing.  His  other  works  are,  "  A  His- 
tory  of    the    Grand  Viziers    Coprogli,    &c." 
1676;  "The  Life  of  Mahomet  II.,"    168 1  ; 
*'  The  History  of  Castrucio  Castracani,"  trans- 
lated   from    the   Italian  of  Machiavel  ;    «  Les 
Arts  de  I'Homme  d'Epee,  ou  Dictionnaire   du 
Gentilhomme,"     two    volumes,    1670.      Mo- 
reri. —  A. 

GUILLI AUD,  Claude,  alearncd  French  di- 
vine, who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Villa-Franca, 
in  the  Beaujolois.     He  pursued  his  studies  at 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  doctor  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  acquired  much  reputation 
by  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     He  was  also  promoted  to  a  canonry 
and  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Autun. 
His  age  and  the  time  of  his  death  are  equally 
unknown.     He  was  the  author  of  "  Commen- 
taries on  the   Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,"   1550, 
folio  ;  "  Commentaries  on  the   Gospel  of  St. 
John,"     1562,    folio;    commentaries    on    the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  all  the  canonical 
epistles,  under  the  title  of  "  Collationes  in  Om- 
nes  D.  Pauh  Epistolas,"  &c.  1544,  8vo. ;  and 
"Homilies   for  Lent,"  1560.     Some    catholic 
critics  pass  very  high  encomiums  on  the  erudi- 
tion and  judgment  which  his  commentaries  dis- 
play.    According  to   Dupin,  they  consist  only 
of  the  most  literal   explications  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  other  commentators  ;  the  author  chiefly 
following  the  vulgate,  but  not  without   intro- 
ducing  some    variations  from    the    Greek,    in 
which  he  has  followed  the  version  of  Erasmus. 
In  general  he  has  adhered  to  the  literal  sense  ; 
but  in  such  passages  as  he  thought  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  he  has  taken  care  to  give  a  brief 
fxplanatlon  of  the  scripture  language,  in  con- 
tormity  to  the  sense  in  v.hicb  it  is  received  by 


the  church.      Dupin.     Morer't.      Nouv,  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  first  Norman  duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  was  the  seventh  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  gentleman  of  Lower 
Normandy.     He  was  born  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,    and  wa^  distinguished 
amldsta  family  of  warriors  by  his  bodily  strength 
and   vigour,  his  martial  port,   and  enterprising 
spirit.     His  elder  brothers  had  passed  into  Italy 
to  the  Apulian  camp  of  their  countrymen,  where 
by  their  merit  they  attained  tht;  dignity  of  chisfs. 
Robert,  following  their  steps,  crossed  the  Alps 
as  a  pilgrim,  and  raised  a  band  of  soldiers  from 
the  adventurers  of  Italy      He  began  with  pre- 
datory exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  natives 
of  Calabria,  and  his  success  caused  a  number  of 
Norman  volunteers  to  flock   to  his  standard. 
His  elder  brother  HuinpLrey,  the  commander 
of    the    Normans   in    Apulia,    whom    he   had 
aided  by  his  arms,  became  jealous  of  him,  and 
brought  his  life  into  danger  in  a  qi    irel.  Dying 
soon  after,  Robert  reduced  his  young  son»  to  a 
private  condition,  and  had  influence  to  pi-ocure- 
his  own  elevation   to  the  dignity  of  count  and 
general  of  the  military  republic      He  proceeded 
in  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  inconsequence 
of  some  excesses  incurred  papal  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  the  mutual  inten  st  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the   Normans  healed  the  breach,  and  Ro- 
bert obtained  from   Nicholas   II.,  in  1060,  the 
investiture  of  Apulia  and   Calabria,  and  :dl  the 
lands  in  Italy  and  Sicily  which  he  could  conquer 
from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens.     Before,  or  im- 
mediately after,  this  act,  Robert  assumed   the 
title  of  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hereafter 
of  Sicily.     He  employed  great  vigour  and  acti- 
vity in  reducing  the  maritime  cities  which  held 
for  the   Greeks,  and   at  length  made  himself 
master  of  almost  the  whole  that  constitutes  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Naples.     His  younger  bro- 
ther Roger  meantime  invaded  and  conquered 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

In  1 08 1  Robert  was  induced  by  ambition  to 
invade  the  Eastern  empire.  He  affected  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  an  impostor  whom  he  probably 
had  himself  raised,  and  who  pretended  to  be 
the  deposed  emperor  Michael.  After  great 
preparations,  he  sailed  with  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, and  laid  siege  to  Durazzo.  He  under- 
went many  losses  from  shipwreck  and  the  ene- 
my ;  and  his  -son  Bohemond,  who  commanded 
the  naval  force,  was  defeated  by  a  Venetian 
fleet.  While  under  these  difficulties,  the  new 
emperor  Alexius  Commcnus  marched  against 
him  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Robert  stood  iirm,  and  in  October,  108 1,  gaiuei. 
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the  battle  of  Durazzo,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  surrender  of  the  town.  In  this  engnge- 
mcnt,  Robert's  second  wife,  Gaita,  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  fought  by  his  side. 
lie  afterwards  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Al- 
bania ;  but  receiving  information  of  revolts  in 
Apulia,  he  returned  in  a  single  vessel,  leaving 
his  diminished  army  under  the  command  of  Bo- 
hemond  (see  his  Life).  The  emperor  Henry 
IV.,  who  had  marched  towards  Apulia,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Alexius, 
afterwards  turned  his  arms  against  pope  Gre- 
gory VII.,  and  after  making  himself  master  of 
Rome,  invested  the  pontiff  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Robert,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See, 
inarched,  in  1084,  to  his  relief,  and  the  em- 
peror did  not  venture  to  wait  his  approach. 
Robert  gained  possession  of  tlie  capitol,  and  li- 
berated the  pope  ;  but  the  violences  of  his  Sa- 
racen auxiliaries,  and  the  conflagration  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  city,  having  rendered  his 
party  highly  unpopular,  Gregory  did  not  ven- 
ture to  remain  in  Rome,  but  accompanied  his 
deliverer  back  to  Salerno,  where  he  died.  Ro- 
bert, in  the  close  of  the  same  year,  made  a  se- 
cond expedition  into  Greece.  He  landed  liis 
troops  at  Brundusium,  and  then  proceeding  in 
quest  of  the  united  fleet  of  the  Greeks  and  Ve- 
netians, after  two  indecisive  actions,  gave  them 
a  total  defeat  in  a  third.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  maritime  parts  of 
Greece  and  the  islands;  but  his  career  was  stopt 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in 
the  isle  of  Cephalonia,  July,  1085,  when  in  the 
sixtieth  or  seventieth  year  of  his  age  (for  the  ac- 
counts vary).  He  was  succeeded  in  Calabria 
by  his  second  son,  Roger;  but  that  Norman 
branch  was  extinguished  in  tlie  second  genera- 
tion. Robert  Guiscard  was  a  person  of  great 
civil  and  military  talents,  not  only  brave  but 
politic ;  so  that  he  derived  his  surname  of  Guis- 
card from  a  word  signifying  craft  or  prudence 
in  the  Norman  dialect.  His  ambition  was  lit- 
tle tempered  either  with  humanity  or  a  sense  of 
justice,  and  he  pursued  his  aggrandisement  with 
steady  steps.  He  was  affable  and  courteous  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  plain  in  his  dress  and 
manners,  frugal  and  rapacious  in  acquiring 
wealth,  and  liberal  in  bestowing  it.  He  was 
an  able  and  successful  soldier  of  fortune,  rather 
than  a  great  prince.  AJod.  Univers.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

GUISCH ARD,  Charles  GoTTLiEB,called 
^lintiii  Iciltus,  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian 
service,  knight  of  the  order  of  Merit,  and 
member  of  the  Acndemy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
was   born  in   17^2,  at  Magdeburg,  where  his 


father  was  syndic.  After  completing  his  school 
education,  he  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Halle,  Marpurg,  Herborn  and  Iicyden,  where 
he  applied  to  theology,  classical  literature,  and 
the  oriental  languages.  By  the  interest  of  the 
hereditary  stadthoKler,  William  Charles  Henry 
Friso,  who  esteemed  him  on  account  of  his 
learning,  he  was  appoiiited  ensign  in  ihe  regi- 
ment of  Saxe-Hildbiirghauscn,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  in"  1751  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company.  Encouraged  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  stadtholder,  who  promised  him 
his  patronage,  and  by  the  praise  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  French  ollicers,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  some  literary  labour.  Hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  niake  remarks  on  the 
books  which  he  read,  and  afterwards  to  tran- 
scribe them,  he  found  in  Polybius  and  other  an- 
cient authors  much  more  than  Folard,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, had  been  able  to  discover.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  prepare  materials  for  his  "  Me^ 
moires  Militaires  sur  les  Grecs  &  les  Ro- 
maines  ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  undertak- 
ing obtained  permission,  in  1756,  to  visit 
England,  where  he  remained  a  year,  and 
brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
mean  time  the  stadtholder  died,  and  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  his  successor 
William  V.,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  Memoirs, 
which  were  published  in  two  volumes  quarto* 
They  were  received  with  so  much  approbation, 
that  they  went  through  five  editions  in  Holland 
and  France.  In  1757  he  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  allied  army,  and  acquired  tlie  good 
graces  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  Frederic  II.  of 
Prussia.  About  the  end  of  the  above  year  his 
majesty  sent  for  him  to  Silesia,  kept  him  near 
his  person,  and  often  conversed  with  him  on 
the  art  of  war  as  practised  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  great  knowledge 
which  Guischard  displayed  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  gave  the  king  the  idea  of  considering 
him  as  a  Roman  officer  ;  and  he  gave  him  the 
name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  the  commander  of 
Caesar's  tentli  legion,  when  he  appointed  hirn 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  formed  out  of 
the  refuse  of  all  nations,  during  the  heat  of  the 
war.  Guischard  was  present  in  the  campaigns 
of  1759  and  1760,  and  performed  his  duty  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  that  he 
gave  him  a  free  regiment  of  three  battalions  at 
Leipsic,  and  at  the  same  time  permission  ro 
raise  seven  more  free  battalions,  which  he  did  in- 
an  effectual  manner,  though  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  During  the  campaigns  ot 
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1761  and  1762,  he  served  in  the  army  of  prince 
Henry,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  war 
to  discharge,  amidst  great  danger,  the  arduous 
tasks  assigned  to  him.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  the  king  retained  him  w-ith  him  at  Pots- 
dam, and  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  whom 
his  majesty  admitted  into  his  convivial  parties. 
Sometimes  he  resided  also  on  iiis  estate  atWas- 
serupe,  in  the  circle  of  Havellaiide,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  his  library  and  his  collec- 
tion of  coins,  which  he  increased  so  much  that 
he  valued  both  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  was  naturally  endowed  with 
great  firmness  of  mind,  and  this  quality  had 
been  greatly  exalted  by  his  philosophical  pur- 
suits. His  irregular  course  of  life,  together 
■with  the  hardships  he  had  been  exposed  to  in 
\rar,  brought  on-  infirmities,  which  became  so 
painful  that  he  used  to  compare  them  to  the 
torture,  and  which,  at  length,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1775,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  After 
his  death  his  library  was  pjrchased  by  Frederic 
II.  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It 
amounted  to  five  thousand  three  hundred  vo- 
lumes, and  besides  excellent  works  on  antiqui- 
ties, philology,  history,  the  art  of  war,  geo- 
graphy, philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  contain- 
ed various  manuscripts,  and  thirty  large  vo- 
lumes of  maps  and  plans.  His  works  are : 
"  Memoires  NHlItaires  sur  les  Grecs  &  les  Ro- 
maines,  pour  servir  de  Suite  &  d'Eclaircisse- 
ment  a  I'Histoirc  de  Polybe,  commentee  par 
Folardj"  the  Hngue,  1756,  4to. :  "Memoires 
Critiques  &  Historiques  sur  plusieurs  Points 
d'Antiquites  Militaires,"  Berlin,  1773,  four 
Tolumes  8vo.,  and  one  quarto  volume  of  plates. 
Busching,  in  his  Wochentlichen  Nachricten, 
for  the  year  1774,  speaking  of  tliis  work  says  : 
•'  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  to 
officers,  but  to  men  of  letters.  It  ought  to  be 
used  in  all  schools,  in  order  to  give  young  per- 
sons a  clearer  idea  of  whatever  occurs  in  the 
ancient  authors,  and  particularly  in  Coesar's 
Commentaries,  respecting  the  art  of  war  among 
the  Romans."  Hirscking' s  Manual  of  eminent 
Penotis  ivho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

GUISE,  Francis  de  Lorraine,  duke  of, 
and  of  Aum.ile,  a  great  commander  and  party 
leader,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise.  He  was  born  at  tlie 
castle  of  Bar,  in  15 19,  and  early  distinguished 
iiimself  In  arms.  He  acquired  great  glory  by 
his  defence  of  Metz,  in  1553,  against  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.  By  his  valour  and  prudence  Charles  was 
obliged  to  retreat  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days; 


and  the  duke  treated  with  an  humanity  unusual 
at  that  time  some  of  his  soldiers,  disabled  by  the 
cold  from   following  him.     It  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  during  this  siege,  a  Spanish   officer 
having  written  to  him  to  request  the  restitution 
of  one  of  his  slaves  who  had   fli;d  into  the  city 
with  a  horse   of  value,  the   duke   restored   the 
horse,  but  refused   to  send  back   the  man  to 
slavery,  alleging  that  it   "  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  which  consist 
in  giving  liberty  to  all  who  come  thither  to  seek 
it."     He  was  afterwards  declared  by  Henry  II. 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  entrust- 
ed  with  all  the   authority  of   the  crown.     He 
justified  this   confidence  by  the  important  cap- 
ture of  Cilais   in   the  winter  of   1558,  which 
town  had  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had  served  as  an 
entrance  into  France  in  the  wars  between  the 
two  countries.    At  the  accession  of  Francis  II., 
whose  wife,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  niece  to 
the  Guises,  the  duke  and  his  brother  the  cardi- 
nal were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  Calvinists  wtre  at  this  time  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Conde  and  the  Colignis,  and  being  ex- 
asperated by  many   severities,  eng.iged   in   the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise.    Its   defeat  was  chiefljr 
owing  to  the  vigilance  and  wise  measures  of  the 
duke  of   Guise,  who  was   declared  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.      Many  executions  fol- 
lowed, and  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign 
every  thing  in  France  bent  before  the  family  of 
Lorraine.     It  is   supposed  that  they  had   laid  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre in  the  presence  of  the  king  of    France, 
which  failed  only  through  the  irresolution  of  the 
latter.     They  procured  the  arrest  of  the  prince 
of  Conde  on  account  of  his  share  in  a  new  con- 
spiracy: he  was   found  guilty,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  put  to  death,  had  not  the 
decease  of  the  young  king,  in  1560,  saved  him. 
After  that  event  the  influence   of  the   Guises 
abat-ed,  and  they  formed  only  one  of  the  three 
parties  which  were  kept  in  balance  by  the  art  of 
the  queen-mother,  Catharine   de    Niedicis.     Ic 
was  found  necessary  to  grant  liberty  of  public 
worship  to  the  Calvinists,  a  measure  particularly 
galling  to  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Guise.    At 
this  juncture,  the  duke  passed  with  a  great  train 
through   Vassi,    in  Champagne,    at  the  time 
when  a  congregation  of  Protestants  were   per- 
forming divine  service  in  a  barn.   'J'he  insolence 
of  his  followers  in  disturbing  the  service  occa- 
sioned a  tumult  which  gave  a  pretext  for  falling 
upon   the  unarmed  multitude,  of  wliom   sixty 
were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  two  hundred 
wounded.     Although  the  duke  declared,  even 
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upon  Ills  death-bed,  that  the  massacre  was  un-  Js;6c).     A  shot  which  he  afterwards  received  in 

intentionjl  on  his  part,  it  appears  certain  that  his  ciicek  left  a  scar  which  pave   him  the  sur- 

he  came  with  a  dehbcrate  purpose  of  breaking  name  of  Bnlofri,  a  name  also  by  some  given  to 

up  the  religious  assembly,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  father  for  a  similar  reason.     He  had  a  fine 

highly  odious  to  his   mother,  whose  seat  was  person,  and  a  noble  air ;  so  that  it  was  said  of 

not  far  distant ;  and  that  when  the  magistrate  him,  and  of  his  brothers,  that  other  princes,  in 

of  the  place  excused  himself  for  permitting  the  the  presence  of  those  of  Lorraine,  looked  like 


meeting  upon  ihe  ground  of  the  edict  of  tolera 
tion,  Guise  in  a  rage,  clapping  his  hand  upon 
his  sword,"  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  what  shall  cut 
the  knot  of  your  detestable  edict !"  The  mas- 
sacre of  Vassy  was  the  signal  of  a  c?vil  war, 
wliieh  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  disr.- 
greeabL-  to  the  Guises,  who  hoped  thereby  to  re- 
cover their  superiority.  The  duke  was  a  princi- 
pal leader  on  the  catholic  side,  as  well  as  the 
principal  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Protest- 
ants. It  is  related  by  some  writers,  that  at 
the  siege  of  Rouen  he  was  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  a  fanatic  of  that  party  to  assassinate 


common  people,  lie  also  possessed  the  quali- 
ties proper  for  acquiring  popularity,  whence  he 
became  the  idol  of  tlie  army  and  the  populace. 
Wlien,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Protest- 
ants had  obtained  a  very  advantageous  treaty  of 
pacification,  the  zeal  of  tlie  Citholics  gave  rise 
to  the  holy  league  for  the  defence  of  the  church 
and  state,  first  projected  by  tlie  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, brother  to  the  deceased  duke  Francis. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  authorise  this  league, 
and  place  himself  at  its  head  ;  but  he  never 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  party,  wliich 
soon  involved   the   nation  in  a   new   civil  war. 


him.     He  caused  the  man  to  be  arrested,  and  and  loosened  all  the  bands  of  obedience  to  legal 

asked  him  what  offence  he  had  given  him  to  ex-  government.    Guise  directed  all  the  movements 

cite  such  an  attempt.     "  No  other,"  he  replied,  of  blind  and  furious  bigotry,  and  aspired  to  no- 

"  than  that  of  your  being  the  inveterate  enemy  thing    less   than   the    supreme    authority.     He 

of  my  religion."     "  Well,"  said  the  duke,  "  if  caused  the  revocation  of  every  privilege  granted 

thy  religion  bids  thee  murder  nie,  mine  bids  me  to  the  Protestants,  demanded  the  publication  of 


forgive  thee — judge  between  them  !"  A  noble 
sentiment,  but  little  suited  cither  to  the  speaker 
or  to  his  religion  !  'I'lie  victory  of  Dreux,  in 
1562,  is  principally  ascribed  to  Guise,  though 
Montmorenci  was  the  chief  commander.  The 
calvinist  general,  the  prince  of  Conde,  was 
taken  prisoner  ;  and,  according  to  the  manners 


the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  inquisition,  and  required  the 
cession  of  several  cautionary  towns.  He  liad 
obtained  great  reputation  as  a  comnrander  by 
dissipating  a  body  of  German  troops  who  were 
on  their  march  to  assist  their  brother  Protest- 
ants.    For  this  success  he  was  hailed  as  the  de- 


of  the  age,  he  that  night  shared  the  bed  of  the     hverer  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
duke  of  Guise.     It  is   mentioned   as  a  trait  of    the  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  inspired 
the   character   of  the    latter,  that     particularly   in   the  inhabitants  of  the  capital! 


This  was  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  on  the 
day  cf  thf  barricades ;  when  Guise  having  ap- 
peared at  Paris  contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
king,  who  caused  tiie  Swiss  guards  to  enter  for 


heroism    ni 

though  they  were  mortal  enemies,  he  slept  with 
perfect  tranquillity,  while  the  prince  (who  told 
die  anecdote)  could  not  close  his  eyes.  Not  long 
after,  as  he  lay  before  Orleans,  a  calvinist  gen- 
tleman, Poltrot  de  Mere,  gave  him  a  mortal  the"support  of  the  royal  authority,  the  p'eoiile 
wound  with  a  pistol-shot.  He  died  February  raised  barricades  in  ail  the  streets  leading  to  the 
24.  •S^'S*  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  By  liis  Louvre,  disarmed  the  guards,  and  obliged  the 
wife,  Anne  of  biste,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  king  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  Tlie  inso- 
Fcrrara,  he  left  several  children.  Francis  duke  lenee  of  the  party  was  augmented  by  this  proof 
of  Guise  was  possessed  of  many  splendid  quali-     of  their  strength  ;  and  though  Henry  consented 


"tics,  and  the  writers  of  his  party  represent  him 
as  a  model  of  true  heroism.  These  qualities 
were,  however,  tarnished  by  immoderate  ambi- 
tion and  a  furious  party-spirit,  so  that  his  great 
services  to  this  country  were  balanced  by  the 
evils  he  brought  upon  it.  Bayle.  Miltot  Elem. 
Uouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

GUISE,  Henry  of  Lorraine,  duke  of,  eld- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1550. 
He  early  displayed  the  family  valour,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at   the  battle  of  Jariiac  in 


toall  their  demands,  his  dethronement  was  open- 
ly planned.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister 
to  the  Guises,  carried  at  her  girdle  a  pair  of 
golden  scissars,  which  she  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare were  designed  to  give  the  king  the  clerical 
tonsure  previously  to  shutting  him  up  in  a  con- 
vent.  The  duke  was  suspected  of  an  intelli- 
gence with  the  duke  of  bavoy,  who  had  invaded 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces.  At  this  juncture, 
September,  1588,  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom were  assembled  at  Blois.     The  demand! 
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of  the  leaguers  became  more  and  more  audaci- 
ous, and  Henry  evidently  tottered  on  his  throne. 
It  was  determined  in  his  council  to  get  rid,  by 
assassination,  of  a  subject  too  powerful  to  be 
legally  dealt  with  as  his  treasonable  designs  me- 
rited. It  was  an  expedient  worthy  of  those 
■wretched  times,  and  of  the  king  who  adopted  it; 
yet  few  deeds  of  tiie  kind  l.ave  had  more  to 
plead  in  their  justification.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  king  himself 
distributed  poinards  to  nine  chosen  men  of  his 
guards.  Guise  was  not  witliout  warnings  of 
the  impending  blow;  and  the  evening  before  his 
death,  a  billet  was  found  under  his  napkin  dis- 
closing the  plot.  He  read  it,  and  cried  "  They 
dare  not."  Nevertheless  he  consulted  with  his 
friends  what  should  be  done,  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  proposed  retiring  from  Blois  to 
Paris.  But  tlie  discouragement  his  parly  would 
receive  from  such  a  step  being  represented  to 
him,  he  resolved  to  run  all  hazards.  On  Sep- 
tember 23,  he  went  to  the  presence-chamber, 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  guard 
doubled.  As  he  entered,  the  door  was  shut 
after  him.  He  proceeded  with  a  good  counten- 
ance to  the  cabinet  door,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly pierced  with  several  stabs.  He  fell,  and 
exclaiming  "  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  !" 
instantly  expired.  The  cardinal  de  Guise  was 
seizL:d,  and  put  to  death  the  next  day.  Their 
bodies  were  consumed,  lest  the  people  should 
make  relics  of  their  remains.  The  duke,  at  the 
time  of  this  catastrophe,  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  resembled  his  father  in  civil  and 
military  qualities,  but  was  more  criminally  am- 
bitious. He  was  licentious  in  his  conduct, 
though  religion  was  always  in  his  mouth.  Such 
was  his  party-rage,  that  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  he  himself  broke  open  the  cham- 
ber of  tlie  admiral  Coligny,  und  trampled  upon 
his  body  when  killed.  Indeed,  he  always  con- 
sidered the  admiral  as  concerned  in  the  assassin- 
ation of  his  father.  He  was,  however,  cir- 
cumspect and  politic  when  occasion  required, 
and  could  mask  his  dangerous  designs  under 
plausible  pretences.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  by  wJiom  he  left  several 
children.  Bayle.  Mtilot.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
GUISE,  Henry  of  Lorraine,  duke  of, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1614. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  provided 
with  a  number  of  abbacies,  which  he  resigned 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  His  in- 
tention of  marrying  the  princess  of  Mantua  was 
frustrated  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  the  Guise  family.  He  then 
made  a  connection  with  the  countess  of  Bossut 


at  Brussels,  and  married  her  secretly;  but  after- 
wards deserted  her,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  His  restless 
and  intriguing  disposition  caused  him  to  enter 
into  the  conspiracy  of  the  count  of  Soissons  and 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  supported  by  Spain,  against 
the  French  government,  in  1641.  When  it 
was  defeated,  the  parliament  proceeded  against 
Guise,  and  condemned  him  for  contumacy  ujon 
his  non-appearance.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and 
while  in  tliat  city  received  an  application  from 
the  Neapolitans  who  had  revolted  from  Spain, 
to  come  and  assume  the  chief  command  over 
them.  He  accordingly  embarked,  and  with 
diihculty  escaping  the  Spanish  fleet,  arrived  at 
Naples  in  a  single  felucca  in  November,  1647. 
The  chief  power  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  one  Anneso,  a  gun-smith,  with  whom  the 
duke  had  first  to  contend.  A  French  fleet 
which  appeared  oft"  the  coast  sailed  away  with- 
out giving  any  effectual  succour  to  the  revolters. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  duke 
found  means  to  establish  his  authority ;  and 
marching  out  of  Naples  with  a  small  army,  he 
took  possession  of  Aversa,  and  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  Flushed  with 
success,  he  formed  a  magnificent  household, 
and  appointed  boards  for  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  The  popular  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  from  Annese  and  his  party, 
rendered  him  severe  and  despotic  in  his  con- 
duct ;  and  this,  joined  with  the  conciliating 
measures  of  the  new  Spanish  viceroy,  detached 
the  Neapolitans  from  his  interest.  In  his  ab- 
sence the  Spaniards  were  received  with  little 
opposition  into  the  capital ;  and  Guise,  retreat- 
ing to  Abruzzo  with  a  few  followers,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  into  Spain.  The  disap- 
pointment of  his  brilliant  hopes  was  a  cruel 
mortification  to  him  ;  for  he  certainly  expected 
to  become  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  cf  which 
the  pope  had  olTered  him  the  investiture.  He 
was  kept  prisoner  in  Spain  four  years,  when  he 
was  set  at  liberty  through  the  iutercession  of 
the  prince  of  Conde.  On'  his  return  to  Paris 
his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  in  amours 
and  festivals,  for  which  no  courtier  of  his  time 
was  better  qualified.  He  embarked,  however, 
in  1654,  in  a  new  expedition  fitted  out  by  car- 
dinal Mazarin  for  the  recovery  of  Naples;  but 
it  was  rather  an  affair  of  ostentation  than  a  real 
enterprise,  and  had  no  success.  He  obtained 
the  post  of  great-chamberlain,  and  was  the  per- 
son chosen  to  receive  Christina  of  Sweden  on 
her  entrance  into  France.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  famous  carousal  of  1662,  when, 
on  heading  a  troop  opposed  to  that  of  the  prince 
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of  Conde,  the  courtiers  pointed  tliem  out  ?$  tlie 
two  heroes  of  history  and  of  romance.  The  ro- 
mantic character  was  indeed  peculiarly  that  of 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  wliom  the  ancient  fiery  and 
factious  spirit  of  his  house  was  softened  down 
into  a  fondness  for  singular  adventures  antl  chi- 
valrous exhibitions.  His  conduct  towards  the 
countess  of  Bossut,  as  well  as  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  showed  that  he  had  little  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  honour.  He  died  in  1664.  His 
Memoirs  on  the  Ncapolit.;n  enterprise  were 
published  in  one  volume  quarto.  Several  per- 
sons have  ascribed  them  to  his  secretary  Saint- 
Yon.  Bay/e.  Mod.  Univers.  hist.  NouV.  Diet. 
Bist.—  A. 

GUISE,  William,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Abload's-court,  near  Gloucester,  in  tiie  year 
1653.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Ori  i  college,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  -,  whence  he  afterwards 
removed  to  All-Souls  college,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow.  To  his  degree  of  B.A.  he  was 
admitted  in  1674,  and  to  that  of  M.A.  in  1677. 
Soon  after  he  had  taken  his  last  degree  in  arts 
he  entered  into  orders  -,  but  having  married  in 
1680,  resigned  his  fellowship  at  All-Souls. 
Upon  this  change  in  his  condition,  however,  he 
did  not  quit  Oxford,  but  took  a  house  there, 
for  the  convenience  of  prosecuting  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  advantages.  So  considerable 
was  his  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
learning,  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  first-rate  scholar,  and  particularly  con- 
versant in  oriental  literature.  But  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  apply  his  stores  of  knowledge 
to  the  public  service,  before  he  was  prematurely 
cut  oil  by  the  small-pox  in  1683,  when  only  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  to  the  deep  re- 
gret of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  great  loss  of 
the  republic  of  letters.  After  his  death  Dr. 
Bernard,  ^avillian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, published  from  his  MSS.  "  Misnx  Pars  } 
Ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli  Septem.  Latine 
vertit  &  Commentario  illustravit  Gulielmus 
Guisius,"  1690,  4to.  Prefixed  to  this  transla- 
■tion  and  commentary,  is  Ur.  Edward  Pocock's 
Latin  version  of  Moses  Maimonides's  "  Pra;fa- 
tio  in  Seder  Seraim."  The  conductors  of  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum,"  in  the  account  which  they 
gave  of  tJiis  work,  pronounced  the  author  to  be 
"  a  man  of  profound  learning,  ami  an  immortal 
ornament  to  the  university  of  Oxford."  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press  an  edition  of  "  Abulfeda's  Geo- 
graphy." IVood'i  jHtlmi.  OxQti.  vol.  11.  Gen. 
Dict.—^\. 


GUITTONE  D'AREZZO,  Fra,  an  Italian 
poet  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  was  a  native,  or 
at  least  a  citizen,  of  the  place  whence  he  takes 
his  name.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  further 
than  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  otherwise  called  Gaudenti, 
and  that  he  possessed  so  much  of  the  piety  of 
the  times  as  to  be  founder  of  the  monastery 
Degli  Angioli  of  the  Camaldolese  order  in  Flo- 
rence. He  died  in  1294.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  gave  regularity  to  the  Italian 
sonnet,  and  his  poems  were  in  great  esteem, 
till  the  works  of  Dante  and  other  more  culti- 
vated writers  lessened  their  reputation.  They 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  several  collections  of  an- 
cient poetry.  Forty  of  his  letters  were  published 
by  Bottari,  at  Rome,  in  1745,  with  man^il- 
lustrations  ;  they  are  the  oldest  written  in^he 
Italian  language.     Moreri.     Tirasboschi, — A. 

GULDENSTAEDT,JoHN Anthony,  M.D. 
professor  of  natural  history,  and  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Petersburgh, 
was  born  at  Riga,  in  1745.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  that  town,  and 
having  completed  his  studies  at  Franckfort  on 
the  Oder,  was  admitted  in  1767  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  On 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
and  the  progress  he  had  made  in  natural  history, 
he  was  considered  as  a  fit  person  to  engage  in 
the  expeditions  planned  by  the  Imjierlal  Acade- 
my, at  the  desire  of  Catherine  II.  Being  in- 
vited to  Petersburg,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in 

1768,  was  created  adjunct  of  the  academy,  and 
in  1770  member  of  that  society,  and  professor 
of  natural  history.  In  June,  1768,  he  com- 
menced his  travels,  and  was  absent  seven  years. 
From  Moscow,  where  he  continued  till  March, 

1769,  he  passed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  As- 
tracan,  and  Kislar,  a  fortress  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  close  to  the  con- 
fines of  Persia.  In  1770  he  exannncd  the  di- 
stricts watered  by  the  rivers  Terek,  Sunsha, 
and  Alksai,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cauca- 
sus i  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
penetrated  into  Ossetia,  in  the  highest  part  of  tlie 
same  mountain,  where  he  collected  vocabula- 
ries of  the  language,  made  enquiries  into  tlie 
histories  of  the  different  tribes,  and  discovered 
anrong  them  some  traces  ot  Chrihtianiiv.  Hav- 
ing then  visited  Cabarda,  and  tlie  northern 
cliain  of  the  Caucasus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia, 
and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  prince 
Ilcraclius,  who  was  encamped  ten  miles  from 
TcHis.  Guldenstacdt  accompanied  prince  He- 
racllus  in  a  campaign  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Koor,  eighty  miles  iuto  tlie  interior   part 
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of  Georgia,  and  returned  with  him  to  Teflis. 
At  this  place  he  remained  all  the  winter,  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  spring  he  followed  the  prince  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Kaketia,  and  explored  the  southern 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars, 
and  subject  to  Heraclius,  in  the  company  of  a 
Georgian  magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a 
dangerous  disorder.  In  July  he  went  to  Ime- 
rctia,  a  country  which  lies  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  seas,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Georgia,  on  the  north  by  Ossetia,  on  the 
west  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Turkish  territories,  which  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  prince  or  czar  Solomon.  In  the 
almost  unknown  country  of  tliis  prince,  who 
from  gratitude  to  Russia  for  having  reinstated 
him  on  the  throne,  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
it,  afforded  Guldenstaedt  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  this  learned  traveller  penetrated  into 
the  middle  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  visited  the 
confines  of  Mingrelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and 
Eastern  and  Lower  Imeretia;  and,  after  escaping 
many  imminent  dangers  from  banditti,  fortu- 
nately returned  to  Kishr,  on  the  i8th  of  No- 
vember, where  he  passed  the  winter,  collecting 
various  information  concerning  the  neighbouring 
Tartar  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly 
the  Lesgees.  In  the  summer  he  made  a  tour 
to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  course  to 
mount  Beshtan,  the  highest  point  of  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  inspected  the  mines  of 
Madshar,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Tcherkask  on 
the  Don,  making  excursions  thence  to  Azof 
and  Taganroc,  and  then  along  the  new  limits  to 
the  Dnieper.  This  year's  route  he  finished 
at  Krementshuk  in  the  government  of  New 
Russia,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  proceed- 
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Tartary  ;  but  receiving  an  order  of 
the    Ukraine    to 


recal,    he  returned    through 

Moscow  and  Petcrsburgh,  where  he  arrived  in 

March,  1775.     On  his  return  he  was  employed 
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ers ;  but  before  he  could 


prepare  them  for  the  press  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  carried  him  to  the  grave,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1781.  Hiruklngs  An- 
nual of  eminent  Persons  -who  died  in  the  eighteenth 
Century.  Coxe's  Travels  through  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark. — J. 

GUNDLING,  Nicholas-Jerom,  a  lawyer 
and  historian,  was  born  in  167 1,  at  a  town 
near  Nuremberg,  where  his  father  was  a  mini- 
ster. He  studied  at  Aldorf  under  John  Fabri- 
cius,  and  afterwards  at  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In 
1698  he  attended  some  young  men  of  rank  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  changed  his 
pursuits  from  theology  to  law,  in  which  he  gra- 


duated in  1703.  He  succeeded  there  to  the 
professorship  of  eloquence  and  natural  law,  and 
was  made  counsellor  to  the  consistory  of  the 
duchy  of  Madgeburg,  and  afterwards  privy- 
counsellor.  In  this  last  capacity  his  opinion  wa« 
often  asked  by  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  was 
rector  of  the  university  of  Halle  at  his  death, 
in  1729.  Gundling  was  the  author  of  many 
learned  writings,  of  which  are  "  New  Dia- 
logues;"  "Plan  of  a  Course  of  Literary  Histo- 
ry," "  Historia  Philosophise  Moralis  ;"  "  Otia; 
or,  a  Collection  of  Discourses  on  Physical,  Mo- 
ral, Pohtical,  and  Historical  Topics,"  three  vols. 
8vo  ;  "De  Jure  Oppignorati  Territorii ;"  "Sta- 
tus Naturalis  Hobbesii  Defensus,  &c.  ;"  "Do 
Statu  Reipub.  Germanicse  sub  Conrado  I.;" 
"  Commentatio  de  Henrico  Aucupe  j"  "  Vii 
ad  Veritatem  j"  "  Gundlingiana."  He  had  also 
a  considerable  share  in  the  "  Observationes 
Hallenses."     Moreri. — A. 

GUNNERUS,  John  Ernest,  a  meritorious 
Norwegian  bishop,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Christ- 
iania,  in  Norway.  His  father  was  Erasmus 
Gunnerus,  town-physician  of  that  place,  and 
his  mother,  Ann  Gerhard,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  private  tutors,  and  in  1729,  at  which 
period  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father, 
was  placed  at  the  public  school  of  Christiania. 
Here  he  remained  till  1737,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  university  with  such  success,  that  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  philology.  On  his  return  to  Christi- 
ania, he  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  applied  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy. In  the  year  1740  he  went  back  to  Co- 
penhagen, was  employed  as  a  private  tutor  in  a 
reputable  family,  and  attended  at  the  same 
time  various  courses  of  lectures.  In  1742  he 
repaired  to  the  university  of  Hall?,  where  he 
studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  mathema- 
tics, under  the  able  professors  then  resident  at 
that  seminary.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
two  young  gentlemen  to  Jena,  and  in  1754 
Was  invited  to  be  extraordinary  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen,  preacher  at  Herlufs- 
holm,  and  lecturer  on  theology  and  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  public  school  of  that  place. 
Soon  afterhe  was  ordained  priest  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1758  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  Frederic 
v.  bishop  of  Drontheim.  Being  fond  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  enabled  by  his  situation  to  gratify  his 
desire  of  difliising  useful  knowledge  among  his 
countrymen,  he  founded  the  royal  Norwegian 
society  at  Drontheim,  of  which  he  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  which 
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he  published  several  curious  and  useful  papers. 
"1  hat  he  n)ight  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  die  natural  history  and  productions  of  his 
native  country,  he   undertook  several  tours   to 
different  parts  of  it  ;  and  was  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  that  he  gave  the 
name  of  Gunnera  to  a  plant,  in  his  vegetable 
ystem.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Copenhagen  and    Stockholm,    as    well  as    of 
other  learned  societies,  and   died  at  Chrisiian- 
sund,  in  the  year  1773.     Of  his  papers  in  the 
1'ransactions  of  the  Society  of  Drontheim,  vo- 
lumes I.  II.  III.,  the  greater  part  relate  to  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  particularly  fish,  sea- 
fowl,   and    marine   productions.     He  pubhshed 
in    1766,  "  Florje    Norwegia:,  Pars   I."   folio, 
containing    314   species  of  plants,  witli   some 
new  fuci.     To  each  are  added  the  medical  and 
economical    uses.        Some   figures    are    given. 
The  bishop's  other  works   are  theological   and 
philosophical  tracts  in  Latin,  and  some  sermons 
in   the  Danish    tongue.     Forsog  til  et   Lexicon 
over  Datiske  Norske  eg  Islandske  Lirde   tiia/id,  of 
y^is  Worm  ;    Der  Drontheimischen  Serif len. — J . 
GUNNING,  Peter,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  How 
in  Kent,  in   the  year  1613.     He  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-school  in  Can- 
terbury ;  whence,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
jent    to  Clare-hall,  in  the   university  of  Cam- 
bridge.    In  that    seminary   he  applied    to   liis 
studies  with  commendable  diligence,  and   was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  the  year  1633.    Soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.   he  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  into  orders,  and  to  have 
been   appointed  by  the  master  and    fellows  of 
Peter-house   to  the  cure  of  Little  St.   Mary's, 
at  Cambridge.     In    this  situation  he   attracted 
mucli  notice  and  attention  as  a  preacher ;  and 
when  matters  were  approaching  towards  a  crisis 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  his 
majesty's  politics,  and  the    cause  of  the    esta- 
blished church,  in  his  pulpit  discourses.   About 
thistime,  havingpaid  a  visit  to  his  mother  in  Kent, 
he  had  the  boldness  in  two  sermons  which  he 
preached  not  far  from  Tunbridge,  to  exhort  the 
congregation  to  make  a  charitable  contribution 
for  the  relief  of  the  king's  soldiers  in  that  town. 
By  this  conduct  he  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
parliament  party,  who  subjected  him  to  a  short 
imprisonment,  and  then  ordered  him  to  his  col- 
lege, where  the  Covenant  was  tendered  to  him  for 
subscription.      Upon  his  firfn  refusal  to  submit 
to  that  imposition,  lie  was  ejected  from  his  fel- 
lowship ;  when  he  determined  to  withdraw   to 
Oxford,  where  the  king  at  that  time  held  hit 
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court.     Before  he  left  Cambridge,  however,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  B.irrow,  afterward  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  some  other  friends,  he  drew  up 
a  spirited   treatise   against  the  covenant,  whicii 
was  afterwards  published.     Upon  his  arrival  at 
Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  the   year  1644, 
Mr.  Gunning  met  with  a  hospitable   reception 
from  Ur.   Pink,  warden  of  New  college,  who 
appointed   him   one   of  the    chaplains    of   thac 
foundation  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  incor- 
porated M.A.   of  this  university.     About  this 
time    he    obtained    the   curacy   of  Cassington, 
four  miles  from  Oxford,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  for  two  years,  not  without  frequent 
interruptions  and  affronts   from    parties  of   the 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  garrison* 
at  Abingdon,  and  other  places.     While  he  was 
in  this  situation  he  was  sometimes  hxeil  upon  to 
preach  before  the  king,  or  his  Oxford  parlia- 
ment ;  on   which  account   the  university  com- 
plimented him  with  the  degree   of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  in  the  year  I  ()46.     After  the  surrender 
of  Oxlord  to  the  parliament,  he  becime  tutor 
first    to   Christopher,  afterwards  lord    Hatton, 
and  then   to  sir  Francis  Compton,    whom    he 
educated  in  a  zealous  attachment  to   monarchy 
and  episcopacy.      When  he  had  taken  his  leave 
of  his  last  pupil,  he  was  appointed  cliaplain   to 
sir  Robert  Shirley,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  the  learning   and   abilities   which  he 
displayed  in  a  disputation  with  a  popish  priest, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  loo/, 
for  life. 

LTpon  the  death  of  sir  Robert  Shirley,  Mr. 
Gunning  undertook  to  officiate  every  Sumlay  io 
the  chapel  at  Exeter-housc,  in  London  ;  where, 
he  read   tiie  Liturgy  of  the  church   of  England, 
preached  and  administered   the   sacraments  to 
crowded  audiences,  without  any    molestation, 
excepting  that  he   was  sometimes  sent   for  by- 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  reproved  by  him.     An- 
thony Wood  farther  rel.itcs,  that  besiJes   thesa 
labours,  "  he  would  on  the  week  days  look  out 
all   sorts  of  sectaries,  and  dispute   with   them, 
openly    in   their  own  congregations  :  nor  wat 
there  any  considerable  sect,  whether  Presbyteri- 
an, Independent,  Anabaptist,  Quaker,  Brownist,' 
Socinian,  &c.  but    that  he   held  with   them    a 
public  set  disputation  in  ilefence  of    the  church 
of  England."     His  being  permitted  to  maintain, 
such  disputations  was  an  indulgence  on  the  part 
of   the    puritans,  which  was    not    so    liberally 
shewn  towards  them  when  they   were  removed 
from  the  scat  of  jiower.     After  the  restorati'.ii , 
of  king  Charles  IL,  Air.  GuniiiiLi's  servicciiw.. 
4  1 
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the  cause  of  the  clmrch  of  England  were 
gratefully  remembered,  and  preferments  flowed 
in  upon  him  in  a  rapid  succession.  In  the  year 
i66d  lie  was  restored  to  his  fellowship  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  tlie 
church  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's 
mandate,  and  instituted  to  the  rectories  of 
Cotesmore,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  of 
Stoke  Brewen,  in  Northamptonshire.  These 
preferments  were  followed,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  by  his  appointment  to  the 
mastership  of  Corpus-Christi  college,  and  to 
tlie  lady  Margaret's  professorship  of  divinity. 
In  the  year  1661,  upon  the  ejectment  of  Dr. 
Tuckey,  he  was  created  Regius  Professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  also  succeeded  the 
same  gentleman  in  the  ma&tership  of  St.  John's 
college.  On  this  occasion,  we  are  informed  by 
AVood,  that  he  voluntarily  settled  on  the  eject- 
ed master  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his  honour.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  proctor  to  the  convo- 
cation, both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  three  managers  on  the  episcopalian  side,  in 
the  celebrated  conferences  at  the  Savoy.  In 
these  conferences  Dr.  Gunning  and  Mr.  Baxter 
■were  the  principal  disputants  :  but  after  the  de- 
bate, such  as  it  was,  had  continued  for  some 
days,  it  broke  off  with  much  noise  and  confu- 
sion, and  high  reflections  upon  Mr.  Baxter's 
cloudy  imagination ;  and  bishop  Saunderson, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  pronounced  that  Dr. 
Gunning  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Wc  find  nothing  memorable  recorded  con- 
cerning Dr.  Gunning  from  this  time  till  the  year 
1669,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Chichester.  While  he  presided  over  this  dio- 
cese, he  was  very  zealous  in  enforcing  the  laws 
for  conformity,  and  on  particular  occasions  acted 
the  part  of  a  civil  magistrate,  by  breaking  up 
himself  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  and  sitting 
on  the  bench  at  the  quarter- sessions,  when  non- 
conformists were  to  be  tried  for  their  delin- 
quency. He  even  descended  to  give  a  public 
challenge  to  the  Prcbbyterians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and  appointed  three  days 
for  the  disputations.  On  the  first  of  those  days 
he  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  church,  before  a 
large  assembly,  and  accused  the  two  former 
sects  of  schism  and  rebellion,  appealing  to  their 
publications  in  defence  of  his  charges.  When, 
however,  some  of  their  ministers  respectfully 
endeavoured  to  reply,  he  would  hr^r  but  little, 
and  told  thetn  that  they  shouUl  answer  by  wilt- 


ing, and  take  another  time  and  place.     On  the 
second  day  he  treated  the  Baptists  with  rather 
more  civility  -,  but  when  on  the  third  day  hein- 
dulged  himself  in    sharp    invect'ves  against  the 
Quakers,  they  used  such  freedom   in   the   lan- 
guage wliich   they  addressed  to   his  lordship, 
that  he  quitted  the  pulpit  and  church,  and  was 
followed  by  some  of  them  to  his  own   house, 
who    continued    their    offensive    observations, 
and  one  of  them  plucking  him   by  the  sleeve, 
exclaimed,  "  1  he  hireling    fleeth,    the  hireling 
flecth  !"   In  the  year  1674  bishop  Gunning  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  of  which  he  proved 
an  active    superintendent  and  bountiful  bene- 
factor till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1684, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  unquestionably  a  prelate  of  considerable 
learning  and  ingenuity,  who  wassincerely  and  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  and  by  his  sufftr- 
ings  .and    zeal   on   account   of  it  in  troublous 
times,  merited  the  preferments  to  which  be  was 
promoted   on  its  being  restored  to  a  state  of 
prosperity.     But  his  zeal  was  not  always   tem- 
pered with  discretion,    as   the   preceding  nar- 
rative testifies  ;    and  it  led  him  to  be  personally 
active  in  the    exercise    of  odious   severities  to- 
wards people  of  tender  and  scrupulous  consci- 
ences, which  others  of  his  brethren   chose   to 
leave  to  the  province   of   the    civil   magistrate. 
Bishop  Burnet's  character  of  him   is,  that  "  he 
was  a  man  of  great   reading,  and   noted   for  a 
special  subtilty  of  arguing.     All  the  arts  of  so- 
phistry were  nwde  use  of  by  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they    had 
been  solid  reasonings.     He  was   a   man  of  an 
innocent  life,  unweai'iedly  active  to  very  little 
purpose.      He  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling 
us  with  popery  on   some  points ;  and   because 
the   charge    of  idolatry   seemed   a   bar   to  all 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with    them,  he   set 
himself  with  great  zeal   to  clear  the  church  of 
Rome  of  idolatry.     This   made  many   suspect 
him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them  :  but  he  was 
very  far  from  it,  and  was  a   very   honest,  sin- 
cere man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of 
no  prudence  in   affairs.     He  was   for  our  con- 
forming in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  primi- 
tive   church,    particularly    in   praying    for    the 
dead,  in  the  use  of  oyl,  with  many  other  rituals. 
He  formed  many  in  Cambridge  upon  his  own 
notions,  who  have  carried  them  perhaps  farther 
than  he  intended."      His  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity were  extensively  exercised  during  his  life- 
time, in  the  exhibitions  and  endowments  which 
he  granted  for  the  support  of  scholars   at  the 
university,  the  improvement  of  his  sees,  and 
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the  reUef  of- the  indigent  and  distressed  ;  and  at 
his  death,  the  bulk  of  his  remaining  property 
was  devised  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicar- 
ages. The  titles  of  his  publications,  which 
were  chiefly  coniroversial,  are  inserted  in  fV'od's 
Alhen.  Oxon.  vol.  II'  Burnei'i  Own  Timess 
vol.  I.  h.  ii.  Calatny's  Abrid^.  Haxt.  vol.  II. 
Neal's  Hist.  Purit.  vol.  IV.  ch.  vi,  iS*  viu. — M . 
GUNTER,  EoMi'Nn,  an  English  mathema- 
tician in  the  seventec:ilh  century,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Breck- 
nockshire, South  Wales,  and  born  in  the  county 
of  Heieford,  in  the  year  1581.  He  received 
his  classical  education  on  the  royal  foundation  at 
Westminster-school,  whence  he  was  elected, 
when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Christ- 
church  college,  in  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1603,  and  to  that  of  M.A. 
in  1606;  after  wliich  he' entered  into  orders, 
and  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity  in  the  year 
1615.'  His  genius  had  early  led  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  mathematical  studies  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  had 
merited  the  title  of  an  inventor,  by  his  new  pro- 
jection of  the  sector,  of  wiiich  lie  then  wrote  a 
description  in  Latin,  and  permitted  his  friends 
to  transcribe  it,  though  the  Englisli  account  of 
his  invention  was  not  published  till  several  years 
afterwards.  In  the  year  1618  he  liad  invented 
a  small  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more  easy 
findingof  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  useful 
astronomical  purposes.  The  reputation  which 
he  had  now  acquired  in  the  mathematical  world 
occasioned  his  introduction  to  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  his 
time,  by  whose  recommendation  and  interest 
he  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gre- 
sham  college,  London,  in  the  year  1619.  In 
this  situation  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  lectures  and  by  his  writings,  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  improvement  of  science, 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  choice  that  had  been 
made  of  him  to  that  professorship.  His  first 
publication  after  his  election  appeared  in  i6-20> 
and  was  entitled  "  Canon  Triangulorum,  sivc 
Tabulae  Sinuum  artificialium  ad  Radium 
10,0000000,  et  ad  Serupula  prima  Quadrantis," 
8vo.  This  treatise  was  accompanied  with  the 
first  1000  of  Briggs's  logarithms  of  common 
numbers.  In  the  second  edition  of  it,  which 
was  published  in  English  in  1624,  under  the 
title  of  "Canon  Triungulorum,  or  Table  of  ar- 
tificial Sines  and  Tangents  to  a  Radius  of 
10,0000000  Parts  to  each  Minute  of  theQiia'- 
drant,"  410.,  the  logaiithiT\s  were  continued 
from  1000  to  10,000,  and  a  rule  was  given  at 
the  end  for  augmenting  them  to  100,000-. 
These     tables    were    the    fiist    of    the    kind 


which  had  been  given  to  the  world,  and, 
if  the  author  iiad  published  nothing  else,  would 
have  preservetl  his  memory  to  the  latrst  poste- 
rity, by  the  admirable  aid  which  they  afforded 
to  students  in  astronomy.  For  they  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  practical  parts  of  that  science,  by 
furnishing  a  meliiod  of  resolving  spherical  tri- 
angles without  the  help  of  secants  or  versed 
sines  ;  the  same  thing  being  cfl'ected  by  addition 
and  subtraction  only,  which  in  the  use  of  the 
former  tables  of  right  sines  and  tangents  re- 
quired multiplication  and  division.  Due  praise 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  matliematicians  among  his  contempo- 
raries, for  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  sci- 
ence by  this  excellent  work  ;  and  his  right  to 
the  improvement  of  logarithms  in  their  applica- 
tion to  spherical  triangles,  was  satisfactorily 
established  by  Mr.  Kdmund  Wingate,  Mr, 
Robert  Burton,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bond,  sen. 

In  the  year  1622,  Mr.  Gunter  made  his  im- 
portant discovery,  that  the  iJ/ir/nrw;  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  varies.  To  this  discovery  he  was 
led  in  the  course  of  experiments  which  he  made 
on  the  variation  at  Deptford,  by  which  he  found 
that  the  declination  of  the  needle  had  changed 
almost  five  degrees  in  the  space  of  forty-two 
years.  The  truth  of  his  discovery  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  establislied  by  Mr.  Gellibrand, 
his  successor  at  Gresham  college.  Soon  after  this 
he  invented  his  famous  "  rule  of  proportion," 
which  is  an  easy  and  excellent  method  of  com- 
bining arithmetic  and  geometry,  adapted  10  the 
understanding  of  persons  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacities.  It  consists  in  applying  the  loga- 
rithms of  numbers,  and  of  sines  and  tangents, 
to  straight  lines,  drawn  on  a  scale  or  rule  ;  by 
which  proportions  in  common  numbers  and 
trigonometry  may  be  resolved  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  a  pair  of  compasses :  a  method 
founded  on  this  property,  that  the  logarithms  of 
the  terms  of  equal  ratios  are  equidiftcront.  This 
was  called  Gunter's  proportion,  and  Guuter's 
line;  and  the  instrument,  in  the  form  of  a  two- 
foot  scale,  is  now  in  common  use  for  navigation 
and  other  purposes,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  Gunter.  In  the  year  1O24,  tliis  invention 
was  carried  into  France  by  Mr.  Wingate,  ■^ho 
not  only  communicated  it  to  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal mathematicians  then  at  Paris,  but  also,  at 
their  request,  published  an  account  of  its  use, 
in  the  French  language.  Mr.  Gunter  likewise 
greatly  improved  the  sector  and  other  instru- 
ments, for  the  same  uses,  the  description  of  all 
which  he  published  in  1624,  irt'  a  treatise,  en- 
titled "  I  he  Cross-Staff',  in  three  Books,  f^e." 
4.to.  In  the  same  year  he  published,  by  king 
James's  order,  a  small  tract  entitled  "  The 
41  2 
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Description  and  Use  of  his  Majesty's  Dials  in 
WJiitehall  Garden,"  410.  Mr.  Gunter  had 
been  employed,  by  the  direction  of  prince 
Charles,  in  drawing  the  lines  on  these  dials, 
and  at  his  desire  wrote  this  description  ;  to 
which  we  refer  those  readers  who  may  wish 
to  sec  a  particular  account  of  the  construction 
and  uses  of  those  dials,  which  are  no  longer  in 
existence.  Our  author  was  the  first  who  used 
the  word  co-sine,  for  the  sine  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc.  lie  also  introduced  the  use  of 
arithmetical  complements  into  ihe  logarithmical 
arithmetic  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  first 
Started  the  idea  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  which 
was  so  calleil,  because  the  segments  of  its  axis 
a?e  the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  ordi- 
natcs.  'I'o  liiin,  likewise,  the  mathematical 
world  is  indebted  for  many  other  inventions  and 
improvements,  most  of  which  were  the  subjects 
of  his  lectures  at  Gresham  college,  and  after- 
wards disposed  into  treatises,  which  were  print- 
ed in  his  works.  From  the  genius  and  abilities 
which  he  had  displayed  in  his  labours  already 
noticed,  the  highest  expectations  were  formed 
of  his  future  services  in  the  cause  of  useful  sci- 
ence ;  but  they  were  unhappily  disappointed  by 
his  death  in  1626,  when  he  was  only  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  name,  however,  will  be 
transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity,  as  that  of 
the  parent  of  instrumental  arithmetic.  His 
works  have  been  collected,  and  various  editions 
of  them  have  been  published.  The  fifth  is  by 
William  Leybourn,  in  1673,  4''^*  containing 
the  description  and  use  of  the  sector,  cross-staff, 
bow,  quadrant,  and  other  instruments;  with 
several  pieces  added  by  Samuel  Forster,  Henry 
liond,  and  William  Leybourn.  Biog.  Brit. 
Martin's  Phil.  Brit.  Mutton  s  Afath.  Diet. — M. 
GURTLER,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Swiss 
protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Basil,  in  the 
■year  1654.  After  having  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  in  different  German  seminaries 
with  great  reputation,  in  the  year  1 707  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  theological  cliair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Francker,  in  Fritsland.  He  died  at 
that  place  in  the  year  171 1.  His  works  discover 
the  author  to  have  been  possessed  of  profound 
and  various  literature,  and  are  much  esteemed 
in  the  learned  world,  particularly  by  protestant 
divines.  The  principal  of  them  are,  "  Lexicon 
Lingux  Latinie,  Germanx,  Gra;ca;,&  Gallics," 
1702;  "  HistoriaTemplariorum,"  1702,  4to.; 
"  Origines  Mundi,"  1708,  4to.,  which  dis- 
plays vast  erudition,  but  not  unmixed  with 
fanciful  etymologies  and  absurd  mythological 
notions  ;  and  "  Institutiones  Theologicae," 
J  7  2 1 ,  4to.  which  is  represented  to  be  one  of  the 


best  publications  of  that  kind.       Nouv.   Did. 
Hist.—M. 

GUSTAVUS  L,  surnamed  Ericson,  or 
Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1490,  was  the 
son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  allied  to 
the  royal  family.  He  was  distinguished  among 
the  Swedish  nobility  for  learning,  civility,  and 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments.  He  had  a 
graceful  form,  a  dignified  air,  and  possessed  a 
flow  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  a  captivating 
address.  On  the  invasion  of  Sweden  by  Chris- 
tiern  IL  in  1518,  Gustavus  was  one  of  six 
noble  hostages  whom  he  took  back  with  him  to 
Denmark.  He  attempted  by  promises  and 
threats  to  detach  Gustavus  from  the  party  of 
the  administrator,  and  failing  of  success,  he 
first  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  but 
was  afterwards  satisfied  with  committing  him 
to  a  rigorous  custody  in  the  castle  of  Copen- 
hagen. A  Danish  nobleman,  Eric  Banner, 
pitying  liis  sufferings,  obtained  leave  to  take 
him  to  a  fortress  in  Jutland,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Here  he  passed  his  time  with  some 
satisfaction,  through  the  friendship  of  the  no- 
bleman, till  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  admi- 
nistrator, and  the  accession  of  Christiern  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  inflamed  him  with  an  irresist- 
ible desire  of  rescuing  his  country  from  servi- 
tude. Making  use  of  tlie  indulgence  granted 
Ifim  of  the  chace,  he  rode  away  from  a  hunting 
party,  and  after  undergoing  several  difficulties, 
got  a  passage  to  Lubec.  He  attempted  to  en- 
gage the  regency  of  that  city  in  favour  of  the 
Swedes,  but  they  refused  to  give  countenance 
to  a  party  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  humiliation. 
A  ship  was  however  ordered  to  land  him  at 
Calmar,  where  Gustavus  made  himself  known 
to  the  German  officers  of  the  garrison,  formerly 
his  fellow-soldiers  under  the  administrator  ;  but 
their  reception  of  him  was  such,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  for  safely.  Finding 
that  the  Danes  were  in  quest  of  him,  he  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and  passed 
through  all  the  quarters  of  their  army  in  a  wag- 
gon loaded  witli  hay,  till  he  reached  an  old  fa- 
mily castle  in  Suderniaiiia.  Thence  he  sent 
letters  to  liis  friends,  hoping  to  rouse  them  to 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  ;  but 
finding  them  too  much  overawed  by  the  Danish 
power  to  run  any  hazards,  he  next  tried  his  for- 
tune among  the  peasantry.  He  visited  their 
villages  by  night,  harangued  at  their  festive  as- 
semblies, but  was  able  to  procure  no  other  an- 
swer, than  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  better  their  condition,  for  peasants 
tliey  were,  and  peasants  they  must  be,  whoever 
wore   tl>c  crown.      The  news  of  the  horrid 
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niassacreof  the  senators  at  Stockholm,  in  which 
he  lost  the  greatest  part  of  liis  friends  and  rela- 
tions, plunged  him  into  deeper  affliction,  and  no- 
thing but  the  hope  which  remains  uncxtinguish- 
able  in  a  great  soul  could  have  prevented  him 
from  abandoning  his  designs  in  despair.  It  was 
his  final  resource  to  make  trial  of  the  patriotism 
of  that  hardy  and  better  provided  class,  the 
miners  of  Dalecarlia.  Taking  a  guide,  he  pene- 
trated after  a  laborious  march  into  the  moun- 
tains of  that  remote  province,  where  he  was 
obliged  for  a  subsistence  to  enter  as  a  common 
labourer  at  a  mine.  Here,  as  he  wrought  under- 
ground, the  fineness  of  his  linen,  and  a  manner 
superior  to  the  vulgar,  caused  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  a  person  of  rank  in  disguise.  The  ru- 
mour reached  a  neiglibouring  gentleman,  who 
going  to  the  mine,  to  his  great  astonishment  re- 
cognised Gustavus  for  an  old  university  ac- 
quaintance. He  took  the  wanderer  to  his  house, 
and  treated  liim  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend  ; 
but  when  Gustavus  made  liim  the  confident  of 
hi:^  bold  design  of  exciting  a  revolt  against  the 
Danes,  the  gentleman,  though  lie  had  before 
extolled  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and 
their  abhorrence  of  the  present  tyranny,  shrunk 
back  from  the  hazard.  Gustavus  therefore  left 
him  with  thanks,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  one 
Peterson,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  the 
service.  This  man,  after  receiving  him  with 
the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  encourag- 
ing his  plans,  was  base  enough  to  adopt  the 
design  of  betraying  him  to  the  Danes.  The 
plot  was  defeated  by  the  warning  given  him  the 
night  beiore  its  intended  execution  by  Peterson's 
wife,  and  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  a  conceal- 
ment With  a  neighbouring  clergyman!of  fidelity 
and  patriotism.  By  his  advice  Gustavus  re- 
paired to  Mora,  where  an  annual  feast  of  the 
surrounding  peasantry  was  held.  There  he  dis- 
played with  so  much  fervour  and  eloquence  the 
miseries  of  the  country,  and  the  tyranny  of 
Christiern,  that  the  assembly  instantly  deter- 
mined upon  taking  up  arms,  and  adopting  him 
for  their  leader.  Without  suffering  their  ardour 
to  cool, he  led  them  against  the  governor's  castle, 
which  they  stormed,  with  the  destruction  of  all 
the  garrison.  Success  augmented  his  forces, 
and  persons  of  superior  rank  began  to  join  his 
standard.  He  over-ran  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  defeated  the  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
and  advanced  to  Stockholm.  The  bloody 
Christiern,  who  had  in  v.iin  attempted  to  stop 
his  progress  by  the  threat  of  massacring  his 
mother  and  sisters,  at  length  put  his  menace 
into  execution;  which  barb.irity  only  animated 
Gustavus  to  a  severer  revenge.     He  assembled 


the  states  of  Sweden  at  Wadstena,  where  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  administrator;  and 
after  a  variety  of  military  transactions,  in  which 
neither  party  gave  quarter,  he  laid  siege  to 
Stockholm.  Finding  that  the  co-operation  of  a 
fleet  was  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  he 
made  a  treaty  with  the  city  of  Lubeek  for  an 
auxiliary  squadron,  with  which  he  blocked  up 
the  port.  The  able  Danish  admiral  Norby 
made  great  exertions  to  relieve  the  place,  in 
which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had 
not  the  tyranny  of  Christiern  roused  his  subjects 
of  Denmark  to  a  general  revolt,  which  finally 
compelled  the  tyrant  to  withdraw  into  Germany. 
Gustavus  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  expel 
the  Danes  from  the  whole  of  Sweden  except 
the  capital.  He  convoked  a  diet  of  the  nation 
at  Stregnez,  and  filled  with  persons  attached  to 
him  the  vacancies  of  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  massacre;  when,  the  election  of  a  king  being 
proposed  by  tlie  speaker  as  a  necessary  measure 
at  this  juncture,  he  was,  by  acclamation,  raised 
to  a  throne  he  had  so  well  merited  in  i  ^23. 
Stockhohn  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  peace  and  order  were  restored  to  the  long- 
afHicted  country. 

Sweden,  however,  laboured  under  heavy 
debts;  to  discharge  which,  Gustavus  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  impositions  on  the  clergv,  then 
the  richest  order  in  the  kingdom.  This  step  occa- 
sioned discontents,  which  in  one  province  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion.  The  disturbance  was 
soon  quelled,  but  it  seems  to  have  in.spireii  Gus- 
tavus with  the  resolution  of  encouraging  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  which  hail  begun 
to  make  way  in  Sweden.  He  himself  had  a 
free  and  enlarged  mind,  and  he  clearly  saw  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  depressing  a 
too  pov.'orful  order  of  men,  and  annexing  their 
overgrown  property  to  the  crown.  This  object 
he  steadily  pursued  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  perpetually  opposed  by  the  clergv,  whose 
intrigues  produced  several  tumults  anil  revolts 
that  disquieted  all  the  early  period  of  his  reign. 
In  1527  they  set  up  an  impostor  who  personated 
Nils  Sture,  son  of  the  late  administrator,  and 
declared  himself  a  competitor  for  the  "crown. 
This  hostility,  liowever,  only  accelerated  the 
introduction  of  protestantism.  Gust.ivus  caused 
the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  native 
language,  which  had  its  usu:il  effect  of  exposing 
the  corruptions  of  popery  to  popular  detection. 
At  length  he  ventured  openly  to  profess  Reform- 
ation principles,  and  to  propose  the  resumption 
of  crown  lands  usurped  by  the  church,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  sale  of  indulgences.  By  his 
firmness   he    carried  these    and  other  points, 
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against  the  clerical  order ;  but  he  was  .mortified 
by  a  revolt  of  his   favourite  Dalecarlians,  who 
were  zealously  attached  lo  all  ancient  institu- 
tions, and   were  artfully  inflamed  by  the   sug- 
gestions of  the  bishops.  Their  rebellion,  after  re- 
peated insurrections,  was  at  length  quelled  by  a 
strong  hand,  and  the  employment  of  many  se- 
verities.     An  attempt  of  the  deposed  Christiern 
to  recover  his   crown  occasioned  a  temporary 
-alarm,  but  terminated  in   his  becoming  a    pri- 
soner to  his  Danish  successor,  Frederic.     At 
different  periods,  disputes  arose  between  Gusta- 
vus  and   the  kings  of  Denmark,  who  could  not 
forget  tlieir  title    to    the   Swedish  crown,  and 
who,  besides,  had  interfering  claims  with  re- 
gard to  several  territories  ;  but  the  Swedish  king, 
by  his  spirit  and   prudence,    was  generally  able 
to  come  oft'  wiih  the  advantage.     In  1532  the 
Lubeekers  had  a  quarrel  with  Sweden,  and,  it  is 
said,  fontied  a  conspiracy    against  the  lile  of 
Gustavus,  as  well  as  a  plan  for  overthrowing 
his  government.     A  war  succeeded,  in  which 
Denmark  was    the    ally    of   Sweden;  though, 
soon  after,  jealousies  again   prevailed  between 
them.     In  1542  Gustavus,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  the   north,  made  an  alliance  with  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  that  time  that 
Sweden  began  to  rank  as  a   power  in  Europe. 
In  the  same  year  he  brought  to  effect  his  project 
of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family, 
procuring  from  the  states  the  nomination  of  his 
eldest  son  Eric  as  successor.     The  assembly  also 
took  an  oath  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,    without    toleration    of  any   other 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  so    that    the   change 
of    religion    was    fully   completed.     The   king 
thenceforth  bent  his  attention  upon  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  science,   and  commerce, 
and  all  the  arts  by  which  a  country  is  rendered 
flourishing ;    and    he   settled    large   apannages 
upon  his  younger  sons,  to  be  holdcn  under  ho- 
mage   to   the    crown,     lie   lived,  however,  to 
foresee  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  render- 
ing the  younger  branches  of  his  family  too  in- 
dependent,   and  he   wished  to  give  additional 
splendour  and  autliority  to  the  eldest   by  some 
potent  matrimonial  alliance.     For  this  purpose, 
he   caused   proposals  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth, 
first  when  princess,  and  then   when  queen  of 
England  ;  but  while  this  aflair  was  in  agitation, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  slow  fever,  under  which 
he  sunk  in  1560,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.    Gustavus  was  thrice  married :  by  his  first 
consort,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawen- 
burg,  he  had  his  successor  Eric  ;  by  his  second, 
daughter  of  a   Swedish  noble,  three  sons   and 


five  daughters.  As  he  had  changed  tlie  n«ioha( 
religion,  depressed  the  clergy,  and  exalted  the 
power  of  the  crown  at  the  expcnce  of  the  no- 
bles, many  of  his  subjects  regarded  him  with 
dislike  ;  but  posterity  has  justly  ranked  him 
among  die  greatest  and  best  sovereigns  of  hit 
age  and  country.     Alod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  kingafSw&i 
den,  the  hero  of  Europe  during  a  short  period', 
was  the  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  son 
of  Charles  IX.  He  was  born  in  i  594,  and  re-< 
ceived  an  education  equally  fitted  for  the  prince 
and  the  warrior.  At  an  early  age  he  com* 
manded  a  body  of  troops  in  the  war  between  his 
father  and  Christiern  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  for  enterprising  va- 
lour. He  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1611} 
and  such  was  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac- 
quired for  knowledge  and  abilities,  that  his  mi- 
nority was  terminated  at  an  age  earlier  than  the 
law  had  prescribed,  and  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  committed  to  his  hands.  His  choice 
of  a  prime-minister  proved  his  judgment  •,  it 
was  that  of  the  great'  chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  who  has  filled  that  post 
in  any  kingdom.  Gustavus  by  his  own  autho- 
rity assembled  the  states  in  the  beginning  of 
16 1 2,  where  he  resumed  all  the  crown  grants, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
which  Sweden  was  involved  with  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  He  began  with  employ- 
ing his  arms  against  the  first  power,  whom, 
under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  he 
brought  to  a  treaty  in  1613.  Hostilities  with 
Russia  were  terminated  by  the  same  mediation ; 
and  Gubtavus  had  leisure  to  attend  to  affairs 
of  domestic  policy,  among  which  were  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commercial  society  at  Stock- 
holm, the  regulation  of  the  university  of  Up- 
sal,  and  the  abridgment  of  processes  at  law. 
After  the  expiration  of  a  truce  with  Poland,  he 
renewed  the  war  with  vigour,  and  with  a  strong 
army,  commanded  by  several  distinguished  of- 
ficers, laid  siege  to  Riga.  The  town  surren- 
dered in  162 1,  and  a  truce  took  place  soon 
after.  In  1625  the  war  was  again  renewed, 
and  Gustavus  entering  Livonia,  reduced  almost 
the  whole  of  that  province,  and  then  took  pos- 
session of  tlie  principal  places  in  Prussia.  He 
invested  Dantzic,  defeated  the  Polish  fle-et  which 
came  to  its  succour,  and  would  probably  have 
brought  it  to  surrender,  had  not  a  sudden  flood 
in  the  Vistula  obliged  him  to  retreat.  After 
various  successes,  he  concluded  in  1629  a  truce 
with  the  Poles,  by  which  he  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  Mtmel,  Pillau,  Elbing,  Brunsberg, 
and  all  his  conquests  in  Livonia. 
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Gustavus  had  now  raised  a  high  military  re- 
putation, had  formed  a  powerful  and  well-dis- 
ciplined army,  and  had  brought  his  domestic 
affairs  into  perfect  condition.     By  his  valour  he 
had  not  only  repelled  all  attacks  from  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  but  had   agt^randised  himself 
at  their  expence.     This  success  had  inflamed 
his  passion  for  glory  and  his  love  of  conquest, 
and  he  eagerly  panted  after  some  greater  enter- 
prise than  he  had  hitherto  been   engaged  in. 
The    emperor    Ferdinand    II.    had  given  him 
ofFiince  by  sending  assistance  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land, and  had  also   in  other  respects  shewn  a 
hostile   disposition  towards  hira.     As  a  warm 
attachment  to  his  religion  also  formed  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the   king  of  Sweden's  character, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  felt  a  real  zeal  for 
the   prctestant   cause   in    Germany,  which  la- 
boured under  great  depression  since  the  peace 
which  Christiem  IV  ,  who  had  acted  as  its  head, 
had  been   compelled  to  make  with  the  empire. 
These    motives,  added   to  the   solicitations  of 
the  protestant  league,  and  of  otlier  powers  jea- 
lous of  the  overbearing  sway  of  the  hoUiC  of 
Austria,  induced  hin  to  entertain   the  hazard- 
ous project  of  invading  the  imperial  dominions, 
and  contending   upon   its  own   grouici  with  a 
power  then   at   the   summit  of  military  glory. 
He  introduced  his  proposal  to  the  Swedish  na- 
tional diet,  where  it  was   discussed   with  free- 
dom, and  some  strong  objections  raised  against 
it ;  but  the  king's   ardour  and  eloquence  over- 
came all  opposition.     Every  aid  that  he  desired 
was  voted  him,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  with  a  navy  of  seventy  sail,  were  at  his  dis- 
posal.    England  and  France  both  favoured  his 
designs,  though  it  was  not  till  the  second  cam- 
paign that  the  latter  power  engaged  to  support 
a  third  of  the  expence  of  the  war.     The  opera- 
tions of  Gustavus  were  preceded  by  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  enumerated  those  injuries  and  pro- 
vocations which  had   induced   him   to  take  up 
arms  against  the  emperor  ;  but   it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  appear  insufficient  to  jus- 
tify such  a  step,  and  are  but  a  thin  cover  of  his 
personal  ambition.      It  was  in  June,  1630,  that 
he  embarked  on  this  great  enterprise.    He  made 
himself  master  of   the  isle   of  Usedom,    and 
thence   crossing   over   to   Pomerania,  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  town  of  Stettin,  and 
of  several  other  places  in  that  duchy.     Then  en- 
tering Mecklenburg,  he  drove  out  the  Imperial- 
ists from  part  of  it,  and  proceeding  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  carried   it  by  storm,  though 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.     A  diet  was 
at  this   time  held   by  the  protestant   princes   at 
Leipsic,  to  which  he  sent  deputies  :  and  by  the 


actual  levy  of  contributions,  and   fear  of  more 
serious  consequences,  he  induced  the  hesitating 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  to  form  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  him.     Instead  of  being, 
as  the  emperor  had  termed  him,  a  king  of  snow, 
who  would  melt   away   as  he  approached  the 
south,  he  was  rather   a  formidable   avalanche, 
increasing  in  size  and  force  as   he   rolled   on- 
wards.    As  he  advanced  into  Saxony,  the  im- 
perial general  Tilly  thought  it  necessary  to  check 
his  progress.    After  some  vain  attempts  to  draw 
Gustavus  from  the  advantageous  post  he  occu- 
pied, Tilly  made  a  furious  attack  upon  his  lines, 
but  was  repulsed.     He,  however,  continued  his 
attempts  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  and  find- 
ing them  fruitless,  he  burst   like  a  torrent  into 
Saxony,  the  elector  of   which   had  some  time 
been  doubting   which    of  the  two    powers  he 
should  join,  and  was  actually  negociating  with 
Austria.     But  this  ill-judged  measure  necessa- 
rily threw   him  for  protection  into  the  arms  of 
Sweden,  and  he  consented  to  a  very  humiliat- 
ing treaty  with  Gustavus.     For  the   relief  of 
Leipsic,  invested  by  Tilly,  an  engagement  was 
resolved    upon,  and    on    September    7,    1631, 
Gustavus   led    the  united  Swedish  and  Saxon 
army  into  the  field.     The  king  himself,  distin- 
guished  by  a  green  feather  in  his  hat,  led  the 
charge  against  the  bravest  of  the  enemy      The 
courage  and   discipline  of  the  Swedes,  though 
little  sccoiidetl  by  the  Saxons,  were  irresistible, 
and  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.     Its  con- 
sequences were  the  subversion  of  all  the  empe- 
ror's measures,  and  a  great  accession  to  the  re- 
nown of  (iustavus,  whom  the  Protestants  now 
began  to  look  upon  as  their  great  champion  and 
deliverer.     Some  blame  has  been  thrown  upon 
him  for  not   pursuing   his  blow,  but   suffering 
Tilly  to  recruit  his  army,  while  he  penetrated 
into  Franconia.     He   reduced   many   places  in 
that  part  of  Germany,  and  in  the  spring  of  1632 
prepared  to  enter  Bavaria.     For  this  purpose  it 
was   necessary   to  force   a   passage    across   the 
Lech,  in  face  of  Tilly's  army.     This  he  effected 
with  great   skill   and  vigour  ;  Tilly   received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  action  ;  his  shattered  troops 
were  driven  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  important  city  of  Augsburg  soon  fol- 
lowed.     From  the    inhabitants   of    this   place 
Gustavus  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  not  only  to 
himself  as  head  of  the  protestant  league,  but  to 
the  crown   of   Sweden ;  a    measure   tliat   was 
thought  to  disclose  his  ambitious  designs,  and 
which  excited  great   suspicion  and   displcasur'" 
in  the   Germanic  body.     He  next  attempted  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  gain  possession  of  Ratis- 
bon,    and   also  laid   siege   to   Ingoldstadt,  btiv 
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neither  of  these  enterprises  succcoded.  He  ra- 
vaged Bavaria,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Im- 
perialists drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia. 
After  the  death  of  Tiily,  the  celebrated  Wal- 
lestein  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  tlie 
emperor's  troops;  and  by  his  influence,  he  had 
drawn  together  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  Gustavus.  With  this,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Nuremberg,  where  the  latter  was  posted, 
and  for  some  time  they  lay  encamped  opposite 
each  other.  At  length,  the  king,  having  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement,  made  an  attack  upon 
Wallestein's  lines,  but  after  a  combat  of  several 
hours,  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss ; 
and  it  is  allowed  that  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion displayed  more  rash  impetuosity  than  judg- 
ment. He  then  led  his  army  towards  the  Da- 
nube, while  AVallestein  marched  into  Misnia, 
vith  a  view  to  oblige  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  again  wavering,  to  quit  the  Swedish  party. 
Gustavus  followed  liim,  and  on  the  plain  of 
Lutzen  brought  him  to  action  on  November  i6, 
i6;j2.  Here,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  cavalry,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  arm, 
vhich  for  a  time  he  disregarded ;  at  length,  be- 
coming faint  with  tlie  pain,  he  turned  about  to 
retire,  when  he  was  charged  by  a  squadron  of 
imperial  cuirassiers,  and  in  the  throng  was  dis- 
patched with  several  wounds,  and  stript  upon 
the  field;  This  is  the  most  probable  account  of 
his  death  ;  though  the  Swedish  writers,  unwill- 
ing to  conceive  that  their  hero  could  lose  his  life 
in  a  common  manner,  have  asserted  that  he 
perished  through  treachery ;  and  have  charged 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  with  the  crime.  But  that  a  king  who 
exposed  himself  like  a  soldier  should  meet  a 
soldier's  fate,  is  surely  in  no  respect  extraordi- 
nary. He  sunk  in  the  arms  of  victory  ;  for  after 
a  very  bloody  action,  the  Swedes  remained  con- 
querors, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  im- 
perial generals,  Pappenheim,  was  a  victim  to 
his  manes.  Gustavus  had  nearly  completed  his 
thirty-eighth  year.  By  his  queen,  the  daughter 
of  Sigismund  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  left 
an  only  child,  the  celebrated  Christina.  He 
died  the  terror  of  Austria,  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  admiration  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Few  sovereigns  have  possessed  more  of 
the  qualities  of  a  truly  great  prince.  He  was 
Irank,  accessible  and  generous,  humane  and 
just,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself  learned, 
pious  in  an  eminent  degree,  brave  to  excess, 
■well  versed  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  a  ma- 
ster in  the  art  of  war,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  inventions  and  improvements.  I  hat  in 
liis  public  conduct  he  was  warped  by  ambition 


and  the  desire  of  aggrandisement  cannot  be 
reasonably  denied.  He  had  also  the  failing  of 
violence  of  temper  ;  and  in  his  military  trauFac- 
tions  his  humanity  occasionally  gave  way  to  vin- 
dictive resentment.  He  was  sometimes  too  keen 
in  his  railleries,  and  was  not  free  from  weak- 
ness with  respect  to  the  fair  sex.  In  person  he 
was  of  a  middle  size  and  corpulent,  but  active, 
with  a  martial  and  majestic  countenance,  large 
but  agreeable  features,  and  a  familiar  cheerful 
expression.  He  lived  upon  easy  terms  with  his 
officers,  who  we're  of  various  nations,  his  camp 
being  the  most  famous  military  school  of  his 
time.  Many  English  and  Scotch  served  under 
him,  and  brought  to  their  own  countries  the 
discipline  they  had  learned.  He  made  his 
Swedes  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  trained 
a  set  of  generals  who  long  maintained  the  na- 
tional renown.  Alod.  Univers.  Hist,  Hartes 
Life  of  GiiTtav.  Aiklpk. — A. 

GUSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of 
Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of 
Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1 746.  He  was  educated  un- 
der the  care  of  the  celebrated  count  Tessin, 
whose  letters  addressed  to  his  pupil  are  well 
known;  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1771, 
being  at  that  time  at  Paris,  on  his  travels.  At 
the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
supreme  authority,  in  consequence  of  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  government,  through 
the  weakness  of  his  predecessors,  resided  in  a 
tumultuous  assembly  composed  of  the  four 
orders,  into  which  many  nobles  without  pro- 
perty, tradesmen,  and  peasants,  were  admitted, 
most  of  whom  were  of  course  subject  to  all  the 
corruption  and  influence  to  which  needy  and 
ignorant  representatives  are  exposed.  Although 
all  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  senate  were  issued  in  his 
name,  he  did  not,  in  either  case,  possess  a  ne- 
gative ;  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tempt to  exercise  that  power,  it  had  been  en- 
acted in  the  diet  of  1756,  that  to  all  afl^iirs  with- 
out exception,  which  had  before  required  the 
sign-manual,  his  majesty's  name  might  be  affixed 
by  a  stamp  whenever  he  should  decline  his 
signature  at  the  first  or  second  request.  Agreeably 
to  tliis  resolution,  the  royal  signature  was  ac- 
tually engraved  and  applied  to  the  ordinary  dis- 
patches of  government,  under  the  direction  of 
the  senate.  In  a  word,  the  king  enjoyed  the 
mere  name  of  royalty;  he  was  only  the  osten- 
sible instrument  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divided  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  superior  influ- 
ence in  the  diet.     No  sooner  had  Gustavus  as- 
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sumed  the  reins,  than  he  resolved  to  emanci- 
pate himself  and  his  country  from  this  degraded 
state,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  llie  mea- 
sures concerted  for  this  purpose  were  so  well 
combined,  that  the  plan  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  with- 
out the  least  bloodshed.  Tliis  memorable  re- 
volution took  place  on  tlie  19th  of  August, 
1772  ;  and  an  accurate  and  ample  detail  of  tlie 
wliole  transaction  has  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Sihcridan,  who  at  that  time  was  secre- 
tary to  the  British  envoy  at  Stockholm.  By  the 
new  constitution,  which  the  king  then  esta- 
blished, he  was  to  have  power  to  convoke  the 
states  and  to  dissolve  them  whenever  he  should 
think  proper ;  the  army,  fleet,  and  finances,  as 
well  as  all  employments  both  civil  and  military, 
were  to  be  at  his  disposal :  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion, or  of  urgent  necessity,  he  might  impose 
taxes  without  waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the 
states ;  the  diet  was  not  to  deliberate  on  any 
subjects  but  such  as  might  be  proposed  by  tlie 
sovereign,  and  his  majesty  was  not  to  carry  on 
an  offensive  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.  When  the  states  had  ratified  this  new 
constitution,  they  met  to  form  an  address  to  his 
majesty;  in  which  they  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  having  delivered  the  kingdom,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  from  that  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion into  which  it  had  fallen.  On  the  9th  of 
tieptembcr  following,  the  king  dissolved  the 
diet,  and  announced  a  new  one  for  the  year 
1778  ;  after  which  he  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Torture,  that  barbarous  and  detestable  practice, 
of  which  so  horrid  a  use  had  been  made  after 
tlie  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  1756,  was  entirely  abolihhed  ;  and  other  re- 
gulations tending  to  correct  various  abuses  in 
the  provincial  courtswereadopted.  Thefinances 
also  were  a  particular  object  of  his  majesty's 
solicitude.  He  established  a  commission  to  re- 
gulate the  revenues  and  the  public  expences ; 
and  he  caused  a  plan  to  be  drawn  up  for  re- 
deeming an  enormous  quantity  of  paper  money, 
then  in  circulation,  and  for  increasing  that  of 
specie.  He  sent  corn  to  nil  the  provinces ;  and, 
to  remedy  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  permitted  the  free  im- 
portation of  grain.  With  the  same  benevolent 
view,  he  forbade  the  distillation  of  spirits  ;  and 
made  a  great  many  new  ordinances  to  encourage 
commerce  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  manufac- 
tures of  every  kind.  In  the  year  1773,  li<-  es- 
tablished at  Stockholm  and  at  Gothenburg 
public  work-shops,  where  the  poor  couUl  gain  a 
subsistence  by  tlicir  labour     These  shops  were 
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furnished  with  the  raw  materials,  proper  for 
the  manufactories  carried  on  in  them  ;  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  his  majesty  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  see  above  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred persons  employed  in  those  of  the  capit,;!. 
To  encourage  commerce  and  facilitate  its  pro- 
gress, he  formed  a  new  institution  ca!!e<t  the 
College  of  Commerce  ;  the  smriUtownof  Mar- 
strand,  situated  on  the  Nortii  Sea,  was  declared 
a  free  port ;  and  an  office  of  discount  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  specie,  and  tn  give  vi- 
gour to  all  commercial 'operations,  was  esy- 
blished  at  Stockholm.  He  introduced  new  and 
salutary  regulations  in  the  army  and  navy ; 
augmented  the  pay  of  his  officers  ;  and  made 
such  arrangements,  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  years'  service  tlie  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  should  have  bread  secured  to  tiiem 
for  their  old  age.  Nor  did  Goisiavus  forget 
those  objects  which  seemed  calculated  to  im- 
prove agriculture  and  to  promote  population. 
He  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Swedish 
ministers  resident  at  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  desiring  them  to  procure  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  of  the  numberof  Swedes 
resident  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  make  them  advantageous  offers,  in  case 
they  were  inclined  to  return.  He  assigned  the 
town  of  Ekelstuna,  not  far  from  Stockholm,  to 
a  small  colony,  who,  attracted  by  the  advantages 
promised  them,  left  Solingcn,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  to  settle  in  Sweden,  where  they  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  of  swords,  sabres,  and 
bayonets.  Desirous  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
learning  among  his  subjects,  Gustavus  exerted 
himself  with  great  zeal  in  giving  every  encour- 
agement in  his  power  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  the  belles-lettres.  He  began  by  procur- 
ing to  the  nation  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible. 
A  society  of  clergymen,  under  the  direction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  assisted  by  some  pro- 
fessors of  the  oriental  languages,  law,  and  boi- 
tany,  together  with  Mr.  Wargentin,  secretai^ 
of  the  academy,  were  chargeil  with  Uiis  under- 
taking, which  they  successfully  completed. 
Some  men  of  letters  also  were  selected  to  im- 
prove the  element.'.ry  works  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  Swedish  youth,  and  to  form 
new  ones.  His  majesty  was  often  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and, 
under  fictitious  names,  frequently  sent  them 
questions,  the  object  of  which  was  either  some 
new  discovery  or  some  proposal  relating  to  tRe 
happiness  of  the  people.  Gustavus  made  Iiis 
respect  for  his  ancestors  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  arts.  He  erected  a  statue  tfe 
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perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Gustavus  Erick- 
son  or   Vasa,  the  chief  of  his  family  -,  and  he 
paid  a  similar  homage  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
whom  he  had  taken  for  his  model  in  the  form 
of  government  established  in  1772.     But  while 
eternising   the  memory  of  princes,  he  did  not 
neglect   that  of  illustrious  philosophers  ;  as  is 
proved  by  the   medal  struck   after  the  death  of 
Liunvcus,  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by 
the   king  himself.     The   exchange,  the  opera- 
house,  the  pilaee   of  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
that  of  the  princess  Albertina,  the   edifice  de- 
stined for  public  balls  and  concerts,  the  beautiful 
place  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge,  built  under  liis  reign,  afforded  art- 
ists of  every  kind  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  contributed  to 
the  ornament  of  the   capital.     To  unbend  his 
mind  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cabinet,  he  court- 
ed the  pleasures  of  society;  and  frequented  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobility  and   citizens,  where 
he  appeared  as  a  plain   individual,  without  the 
least  pomp  or   parade.     Being   possessed   of  a 
lively  imagination  and  an  inventive   genius,  he 
■was  continually  planning  new  fetes,  in  which 
magnificence  and  good   taste  were  combined. 
-  Besides  splendid  representations  in  the  national 
opera-house,  he  gave   at  court  balls,  carousals, 
and   tournaments,  where   nothing   was   spared 
that   could  add  to  their   brilliancy.     The  first 
spectacle  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  Eckhol- 
mund,  in    1776,  with    extraordinary   splendor. 
It  was  a  tournament,  followed  by  a   carousal, 
in  v.hich  the  king,  in  the  quality  of  a  foreign 
knight,  maintaineil  this  singular  cause  :  "  That 
love  is  more  active  and  durable,  on  both  sides, 
in  the  hearts  of  those  wlio  have  long  persisted 
in  disowning   its  laws."     His   majesty   gained 
the  victory  in   the  tournament,  and  his  squire, 
major  Monck,  in   the  carousal.     If  Gustavus 
thus  took  a  pleasure  in  causing  money  to  circu- 
late, he  was,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  re- 
press the  luxury  gradually  introduced  into  the 
kingdom,  and  which  had  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  but   particularly  in  the  capital. 
Notwithstanding   the   regulations   issued  from 
time  to  time,  nothing  could  put  a  stop  to  the 
inordinate  expenccs  occasioned  by  a  fondness  for 
dress.     Gustavus  had  long  had  in  view  the  esta- 
blishment   of   a  national   costume,    being  con- 
vinced that  simple  clothing,  without  ornaments, 
•would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  continual  changes 
occasioned  by   the  introduction  of   foreign  fa- 
shions.    He  proposed  this   measure  to  the  se- 
nate, in  1778;  and  that  body  having  approved 
of  it,  a  circular  letter  on  the  subject,  signed  by 
titc  king,  was  a  few  days  after  transmitted  to  the 


governors  of  all  the  provinces.    In  this  letter  he 
declared  that,  on  the  8th  of  April  following,  he 
would  appear  with  his  court  and   the  senate  in 
the  new  dress,  and  cause  it  to  be  adopted  by  the 
whole  army.     All  the  men,  from  the  first  sena- 
tor to  the  humblest  peasant,  assumed  the  new 
costume,  which   they   found   more   convenient 
and  less  expensive ;  but  the  case  was  different 
with  the  fair  sex.     This  new  dress  made  them 
lose  so  many  advantages,  that  they  could  witk 
difficulty    be  reconciled    to    it;     -and    if    they 
adopted  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  soon  laid  it 
aside.     As  the  period  for  opening  the   diet  ap- 
proached, Gustavus  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  kingdom  in  a  better  situation  than  it 
was  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.     The  admi- 
nistration was  well  regulated,  the  army  was  in 
good  order,  the  navy  began  to  become  respect- 
able, and  tranquillity  seemed  to  prevail  at  homj 
and    pi^ace   abroad.     To    all    these  advantages 
might  be   added  that  of  being  on  an  amicable 
footing  with    the   neighbouring  powers.     The 
preceding  year,  the  king  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
empress  of  Russia,  at  Petersburgh,  to  assure 
himself  in  person  of  the  good  disposition  of  that 
court.     The  empress  received  him  in  the  most 
distinguislred  manner  ;  and  splendid  fetes  were 
given,  in  rapid  succession,  to  render  his  resid- 
ence in  the  capital  of  Russia   agreeable.      The 
king  returned  to  Stockholm  towards  the  month 
of  August,  in  a  superb  yacht  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  empress,  together  with 
other    rich  presents   valued    at  forty  thousand 
roubles.     On  the   30th  of  October,   i'778,  his 
majesty  opened  the  diet  by  a  speech  ;  and  two 
days  al^ter,  the  queen,  Sophia  Magdalena,  daugh*- 
tcr  of  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  de- 
livered of  a  prince;  who  being  the  first  immedi- 
ate heir  of  the  crown-  botn   in  Sweden  since 
Charles  XII.,    this  event  was  celebrated  with 
great  splendor.     The  states  made  a  present  to 
the  young  prince  of  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  two-thirds  only  of  which  his  majesty 
accepted  j  and   he  desired  that   the  remainder 
might  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  easing  the 
poorer  pans  of  his  subjects  in  the  paymeat  of 
their  taxes.     One  of  the  most  remark;ible  reso- 
lutions of  this  diet,  and  which  will  do  lasting 
honour  to  the  reign  of  Gustavus,  was  that  for 
allowing  the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  foreign- 
ers, settled,  or  who  might  settle,  in  Sweden,  but 
under  certain  restrictions,   which  exist  in  all 
countries  where  toleration   is  established.     In 
the  year  1780,  during  the  war  between  France, 
England,  and  America,  Gustavus  joined  in  the 
armed   neutrality,    and    was    one   of  its    most 
active  members.  In  consequenceof  this  measure. 
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ihe  Co'lcge  of  Commerce  agreed  to  give  him  a 
Ux  of  lialf-a-crow-n  per  last  on  each  of  their 
vessels,  for  six  months;  which  produced  to  him 
a  considerable  sum.  An  interview  which  had 
been  proposed  to  him  by  her  imperial  majesty 
Catherine  II.  took  place  on  the  29th  of  June, 

1783,  and  the  three  days  the  two  sovereigns 
remained  togetlier  were  marked  by  continual 
feres.  His  physicians  having  advised  him,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  spend  the  winter  in  a 
milder  climate  tl\aii  Sweden,  he  set  out  in 
the  beginning  of  October  for  Italy  ;  and  hav- 
ing remained  during  the  winter  and  spring  at 
Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  June, 

1784,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  July.  The 
French  court  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
honour;  and,  wliile  immersed  in  the  gay  scenes 
of  amusement,  he  did  not  neglect  his  political  in- 
terests. Since  the  year  1779  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had  ceased  paying  the  usual  subsidy, 
under  a  pretence  of  its  being  prevented  by  the 
cxpences  of  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged; 
but  the  king  exerted  his  inliuence  with  so  much 
effect,  that  a  great  part  of  the  arrears  was  paid 
up  to  him.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
France  ceded  to  Sweden  for  ever  the  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  near  Guadaloupe,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  majesty  allowing  France  to  make  Go- 
thenburg the  entrepot  of  its  northern  trade. 
The  king  returned  to  his  capital  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  months,  and  employed  the.  remain- 
der of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
next,  in  arranging  the  different  brandies  of  ad- 
ministration, and  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  defence.  He  established  a  West- 
India  companv,  to  which  the  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, declared  a  free  port,  served  as  an 
entrepot ;  and  he  invited  all  his  subjects  to  em- 
bark in  it.  In  the  year  175)6,  Gustavus  thought 
proper,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  to 
convoke  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  this  diet 
did  not  pass  over  with  the  same  tranquillity  as 
the  prec'-'ding.  The  king  experienced  much 
opposition  10  his  mea.-.ures,  and  the  influence  of 
the  anti-royal  party  was  strongly  felt.  All  his 
propo-sitions  were  rejected,  except  that  which 
related  to  the  establishment  of  public  granaries, 
to  prevent  the  excessive  price  of  grain.  In  the 
course  of  this  year,  he  established  .m  academy 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Swedish  language, 
giving  it  the  form  of  the  French  academy 
lounded  in  1635  ;  and  the  same  day  iic  renewed 
the  Academy  ol  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres, 
founiled  by  his  mother,  which  had  begun  to  fall 
into  decline.  In  the  year  17S8,  Gast.ivus  be- 
came involved  in  u   war   with  Russia,  which 


opened  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  enter- 
prising genius  ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
exposed  him  to  new  dangers  and  difEcuIties. 
The  suddeii  and  unexpected  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Sweden  liad 
become  a  great  source  of  coolness  and  jealousy 
between  ihe  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Stock- 
holm. Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Russia,  or  more  subversive  to  that 
policy  which  she  pursued,  than  that  Sweden 
should  ever  recover  her  rank  among  nations,  or 
the  influence  which  she  once  held  in  the  politi- 
cal scale  of  Europe.  A  nominal  king,  without 
power,  and  a  nation  constantly  torn  and  dis- 
tracted by  jarring  factions,  any  of  which  she 
might  occasionally  support  against  tiie  others,  as 
best  suited  her  immediate  purposes,  would  in 
process  of  time  afford  her  such  continual  oppor- 
tunities for  sending  armies  into  the  country  to 
support  her  decisions,  that  all  the  substantial 
benefits  of  conquest  would  thus  be  obtained 
without  tlie  odium  inseparable  from  that  term. 
The  revolution  destroyed  all  schemes  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  notliing  less 
than  the  various  calamities  occasioned  by  a  long 
foreign  .war,  a  dangerous  rebellion  at  home, 
and  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  plague,  with  all 
which  Russia  at  that  time  was  afflicted,  could 
have  prevented  her  from  taking  a  decisive  part 
in  overthrowing,  as  she  had  not  time  to  prevent, 
tlie  system  of  government  then  established  by 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Such  being  the  difposi- 
tion  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  Gustavus  could  not 
fail  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  danger  to 
which  the  liberties  of  the  North  were  exposed 
by  the  overgrown  power  and  inordinate  ambi- 
tion of  Russia.  He  had  seen  the  inability  of 
the  Turks  to  oppose  the  gigantic  force  of  tiiat 
extensive  country,  and  it  was  therefore  evident 
that  if  already  formidable  to  the  safety  of  her 
neighbours,  she  would  be  much  more  so  when 
armed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
It  was  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  said  to  be  written 
by  Gustavus  hiniscif,  that  he  had  early  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  impending  storm,  by  offer- 
ing his  mediation  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween Rus.sia  and  the  Porte.  The  contemptu- 
ous scorn  with  which  tlie  proposal  was  received, 
and  the  disdainful  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
jected, seem  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  the 
royal  writer.  A  similar  proposal,  made  by 
Great  Britain  and  Pru;.sia,  was  scarcely  better 
received.  To  this  pertinaciou.  adherence  to 
her  .imbitious  views,  Gustavus  attributed  the 
subsequent  measures,  which  he  says  he  was 
umlcr  the  necessity  of  adopting  on  tlie  principle 
of  defence.  Hostilities  commenced  between 
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narch,  prevented  an  event  so  ruinous  and  dis- 
graceful. Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  Go- 
thenburg might  be  exposed  by  his  absence,  he 
performed  a  long  journey  alone,  travelling  night 
and  day  with  more  than  tlie  expedition  of  a 
courier,  for  its  preservation,  and  arrived  in  the 
October,  within  a  few  hour* 
ation  of  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 


t)ve  Swedes  and  tlie  Russians  in  the  month  of 
June.  Each  side,  as  is  usual,  charged  the 
other  with  the  first  aggression,  and  it  would  be 
of  little  use  here  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question.  The  hostility  was  considered  and 
treated  by  each  as  a  declaration  of  war.     The 

Swedes  were  generally  successful  in  the  small  place  on  the  3d  of  C 

actions  and  skirmishes\vhich  now   took  place  ;  after  t!ie  determinati 

but  in  a  naval  battle,  fougiit  near  the  island  of  rendei".     His  first  act  was  to   displace  the  go- 

Hoogland,  between  the  Swedish  fleet  of  fifteen  vernor  ;  and  having  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 

sail  of  the  line,  under  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  townsmen  for  the  following  morning,  his  usujI 

and  the  Russian  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  powers   of  persuasion    produced    the  happiest 

under  admiral   Greig,  victory  was  claimed  by  effect  on  a  people  who  were  already  ashamed  of 

both  sides  ;  and  each  indeed  had  an  honourable  their  pusillanimity.     Though  Gothenburg  was 

trophy,  a  flag-.ship  of  their  enemy,  to  shew  in  tlius  saved,  its  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

support  of  its  claim.     Admiral  Greig,  however,  king,  was  still  critical ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved 

having   afterwards    received   an    accession    of  from   it  by  the  interference  of  Great  Britain 

stren'^th,    bv  the   arrivaLof  fresh  ships,  came  and  Prussia,  which   produced   an  armistice  of 

suddenly  upon  the  Swedes  in  the  road  of  Swea-  eight  days,  on  the  9th  of  October:  this  was  fol- 

berg,  in  Finland,  and  during  the   disorder  oc-  lowed  by  a  strong  remonstrance  from  his  Prus- 

casioned  by  their  endeavours  to  get  within  the  sian  majesty,  accompanied  with  a  threat  of  an 

protection  of  the  forts,  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  invasion  of  Holstein,  if  the  Danish  troops  did 

yas  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Russians.      But  not  evacuate  Sweden.     This  spirited  conduct 

this  was  not  the  only  mortification  which  Gus-  had  the  desired  effect ;  and   after  various  nego- 

tavus  was  destined  to  experience.     At  the  siege  ciations,  the  prince  of  Hesse  withdrew  his  army 

of  Fredericksham,  the  officers,  inconsequence  into  Norway  before  the  middle   of  November, 

of  a  general  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  been  This  fortunate  event  freed  Gustavus  from  great 


embarrassment ;  but  he  had  still  to  encounter*'*^ 
difficulties  which  it  required  no  common  share 
of  fortitude  and  abilities  to  surmount.  Though 
extremely  popular  among  the  lower  classes,  he 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  equestrian 
order  ;  the  heads  of  which  were  so  implacable 
in  their  resentment,  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  no  favours,  preferment,  or  honours,, 
of  curing  their  animosity.  In 
met  on  the  26th  of  January^ 
1789,  the    usual   congratulations  and    compli- 


spread  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  re 
fused  to  lead  on  the  troops  to  the  attack ;  and 
M'hen  his  majesty  appealed  to  the  hitter,    on 
whom  he  still  relied,  to  his  utter  astonishment 
and  dismay,  they  generally  laid  down  their  arms. 
While  tlie  king  seemed  inextricably  involved  in 
these  difhculties  and  dangers,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
atTcction  having  been  communicated  to  the  ca- 
pitil  and  other  places,  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  seemed  capable 
Danes,  from  the  side  of  Norway,  into  the  rich-  the  diet,  which 
est  provinces  of  Sweden,  seemed  ready  to  over- 
whelm him  entirely.     On  the  19th  of  August,  ments  were   indeed   passed;  but  it  was  soon 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  issued  a  public  notice  perceived   that  the  nobles  were  not  only   far 
to  the  foreign  ministers,  and  among  the  rest  to  from  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  king's  views, 
the  Swedish,  who  was  more  immediately  con-  but  that  they  paid  very  little  regard  to" the  terms 
cerned,  that  she  was  bound  by  treaty  to  supply  on  which  they  were  to   stand  with  him.     1  he 
Russia  with  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  by  sea  first  ground  of  dispute  was  his  majesty's  having 
and  land,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  fulfil  placed  a  body  of  Dalecarlians,  who  had  joined 
her  engagement.      This   unexpected    measure  him  in  the  preceding  season  of  danger,  as  a  gar- 
rendered  the  king's  situation  truly  critical,  and  rison  in  Stockholm  :     another  was  his  appoint- 
his  affairs   apparently  desperate.     In  the  mean  ment  of  count  Lowenhaupt  to  be  marshal  of 
time,  the  Danish  troops  made  a  rapid  progress ;  the  diet.      This    nobleman,  being  highly   ob- 
and  after  defeating  the  Swedes  at  Quistrum,  on  noxious  to  the  disaffected  party,  was  at  length 
the  27th  of  September,  where  the  whole  corps  so   grossly  insulted,  that   he   found  it  incom- 
werc  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  ad-  patible  with  his  honour  to  continue  to  discharge 
vanced  towards   Gothenburg.      The  prince   of  the   duties  of  his  station,  and  therefore  he  ab- 
Hcsse,  who  commanded  the  Danish  army,  had  sented  himself  from  the  diet ;  a  measure  which 
dispatched  an  officer  to  offer  the  town  terms  of  rendered  that  body  incapable  of  acting.    On  the 
capitulation;    when  an  unparalleled  vigilance  17th  of   February,  the   king  appeared,  at  the 
and  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  mo-  diet  in  person,  dnd  demanded  satisfaction'fot 
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the  insult  offered  to  count  Lowenhaupt ;  nnd 
this  producing  a  violent  altcrcationbctween  tlie 
king  and  the  nobles,  the  latter  immediately  rose 
and  quitted  the  assembly  in  a  body,  leaving  his 
majesty  and  the  otlier  states  together.  For 
three  days  Stockholm  v/as  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most confusion ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
2cth  a  party  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  supported  by  a  body  of  armed 
burghers,  surrounded  at  the  same  instant  the 
houses  of  the  principal  nobility,  whose  persons 
being  arrested,  they  were  sent  prisoners  to  the 
castle  of  Frederickshoff.  This  blow  Gustavus 
followed  up  with  as  much  spirit  as  it  had  been 
given  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  consterna- 
tion which  prevailed,  ventured  on  the  bold 
measure  of  totally  abolishing  the  senate.  To 
supply  its  place,  he  instituted  a  new  commission 
or  court,  the  model  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  from  the  Cour  Pleniere,  which  had  been 
so  much  opposed,  and  at  length  rejected,  in 
France.  This  new  body  was  emlowed,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
with  considerable  powers ;  but  these  were  all 
subjected  to  the  king's  immediate  control. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  trials  of  the  unfortu- 
nate officers,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Finland, 
and  other  places,  on  a  charge  of  mutiny  or 
treason,  were  commenced,  and  continued  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  The  result  of  them 
was,  that  several  of  the  principal  ofiicers  were 
condemned  to  death,  as  were  also  some  others 
■of  rank,  and  a  number  of  subalterns.  As  the 
king,  however,  was  far  from  being  of  a  cruel 
disposition,  the'c  sentences  were  more  bloody 
in  their  d..;ign  than  etfcct,  and  the  executions 
were  not  numerous.  The  month  of  June,  this 
year,  was  signalised  by  a  bloody  action  at  Dain- 
stadt  in  f  inland,  between  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  Russians,  and  a  party  of 
Swedes  estimated  at  only  two  thousand  two 
hundred,  in  which  the  king  served  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  by  his  presence  inspired  Lis  troops 
with  so  much  courage,  that  the  enemy  were  to- 
tally routed  with  the  loss  of  their  camp.  A 
naval  battle  also  took  place  some  tim,  after, 
between  the  Russian  fleet,  coubisting  of.severny 
sail  of  dilllrcnt  sizes,  and  the  Swedish,  amount- 
ing only  to  forty,  in  which  several  vessels  were 
sunk,  blown  ip,  or  destroyed,  on  bo'h  sides,  but 
few  if  .my  taken  on  either;  and  tliese,  with  some 
skirmishes  of  no  great  importance,  put  an  end  to 
the  campaign.  Gustavus  opened  the  succced- 
;  ing  campaign,  that  of  1790,  by  an  incursion 
into  the  Russian  territories  5  and  after  carrying 
two  posts,  Carnakosky  and  Suomieni,  debated 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  Russians,  who  came  to 


dislodge  him  from  the  former.  Though  the 
Swedes  amounted  only  to  about  three  thousand, 
the  result  of  the  action  was  so  fatal  to  the  Rus- 
sians, that  they  left  two  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber dead  on  the  spot,  among  whom  was  the 
prince  of  Anhalt,  a  near  relation  of  the  em- 
press. After  this,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
galleys,  stormed  the  defences  of  Fredericksham, 
took  thirty-eight  vessels,  sunk  ten  and  burnt 
forty  gun-boats,  with  thirty  transports  laden 
with  provisions,  destroyed  the  docks,  and  set 
fire  to  all  the  timber  and  stores  collected  for 
building  fleets  of  light  vessels.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  Gustavus  resolved  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  Russian  squadron  and  grand 
naval  arsenal  at  Revel,  containing,  at  that 
time,  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
protected  by  numerous  batteries.  Notwith- 
standing these  obstacles,  the  Swedish  fleet  en- 
tered the  .harbour  on  the  13th  of  May,  and 
maintained  the  conflict  for  some  hours;  but  a 
violent  storm,  whicli  arose  towards  the  evening, 
obliged  the  Swedes  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
one  sixty-gun  ship,  which  was  taken,  and  an- 
other wrecked,  which  was  set  fire  to  by  the  crew. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  the  duke  of  Sudermania 
fell  in  with  the  Russian  fleet  coming  from 
Cronstadt,  under  admiral  Kruse,  consisting  of 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line.  An  engagement  en- 
sued, and  continued  till  interrupted  by  night ; 
but  on  the  second  day  the  Russian  fleet  from 
Revel  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  duke,  who 
was  thus  placed  between  two  fires.  The  wind, 
however,  shifting,  the  duke  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tiicato  himself  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
to  take  shelter  in  the  island  of  Biorko.  Gusta- 
vus now  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  Wy- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Carelia,  distant  only  se- 
venty miles  from  Petersburgh,  where  a  large 
division  of  the  Russian  galleys  was  stationed.  • 
'J  his  atteinpt  turned  out  very  unfortunate.  Six 
of  the  largest  Swedish  ships,  with  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  royal  guards  on  board,  were  taken 
by  the  Russians,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels  were 
lost.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Swedes  was  esti- 
mated at  seven  thousand  men.  To  make  up  for 
this  disaster,  the  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  person,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  9th  of  Jalv.  In 
this  engagement  the  Russians  lost  forty-five 
vessels  of  diiferent  sizes,  with  four  thousand 
five  huniired  men  taken  prisoners,  '^his'  de- 
feat, so  soon  after  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the 
Swedislt  fleet,  struck  the  empress  with  surprise 
and  alarm,  and  no  doubt  paved  the  way  for  the 
accommodation  which  in  a  few  weeks  took 
place.     A  suspension  of  arms  was  immediately 
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agreed  on,  and  peace  was  finally  concluded  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1790,  liitle  more  than  two 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  contcot, 
fev  a  restitution  of  all  the  conquests  on  both 
sides. 

When  the  French  revolution  hrokc  out,  and 
seemed   to   threaten,  by  its  consequences,  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  a  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  Lewis  X\'I.,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  goverimient  of  France,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  concerted  between  the  great 
potentates  of  the  North  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1791.      Gustavus,  at  the 
head  of  thirty-six  thousand  Swedes  and  Russi- 
ans, was  to  have  landed  as  near  as  possible  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  directly  to 
that  capital ;  while  the  armies  of  the  other  powers 
should  penetrate  the  French  frontiers  in   other 
quarters.     For  the  promotion  of  this  design,  his 
Swedish  mijesty,  after   establishing  a  regency, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  prince  royal,  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  went  in  July  to  the  German 
Spa,  to  converse  with  the   marquis  of  Bouille 
on  the  subject  of  the  expedition,  which  he  in- 
tended to  carry  into  execution  in  the  spring  of 
1792.     But  while   actively  engaged  with   pre- 
parations for  this  vast  design,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Being  mortally  wounded  with  a  pistol,  at  a  mas- 
querade, on  the  15th  of  March,    1792,  by  An- 
karstroem,  wlio    had    been    an    ensign  of  the 
Guards,  he   died  on    the  29th.      Ankarstrocm 
was  instigated  to  this  attempt  by  a  disaflected 
party  of  nobles,    among   whom    the  principal 
leaders  were  counts  Horn  and   Ribbing,  baron 
Pechlin,  and  colonel  Lilihorn.     During  the  in- 
terval preceding  his  death,  in  which  he  suffered 
the   most   excruciating  tortures,   Gustavus  dis- 
played great  calmness  of  mind  and  an  undaunt- 
.  ed  spirit ;  he  settled  a  plan  of  government  for 
the  minority  of  his   son  ;  and  gave  a  singular 
proof  of  humanity  by  ordering  that  none  of  the 
conspirators,  except  the  assassin,  should  be  put 
to  death.      Gustavus  III.  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  talents,  highly    improveil  by  education. 
To  a   great   fimd  of  easy   and    impressive  elo- 
quence, he  united  the  most   insinuating  man- 
ners;  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment  excited  the  admiration 
of  thossk  who  had  access   to  his  conversation. 
Tlie  various  journeys   which  he  made  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  as  well   as  into  almost 
every  corner   of  his  own   dominions,  rendered 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mankind  ;  and 
he  po.ssessed  sufficient  sagacity  to  profit  by  his 
observations,  and  to  apply  tiicm  to  the  purposes 
of  government.     Ik  seemed  to  inherit  from  his 


mother  all  tliat  w.is  most  admirable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  uncle  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of 
Prussia;  the  same  love  of  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences, the  same  fertility  of  invention,  presence 
of  mind,  intrepid  courage,  and  devotion  to  mi- 
litary glory.    'Fhis  extraordinary  prince  was  not 
only  a  great  orator  but  a  fine  writer,  of  which 
there    are  abundant   proofs,  in  priv.ate  letters 
and  memorials  drawn   up  by  his  own  hand,  as 
well  as  in  different  printed  pieces  which,  though 
anonymous,  excited  great  attention,  and  parti- 
cularly one,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expose 
the  licentiousness  of  the  private  life  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  and  the   arrogance  of  her  inordinate 
ambition.      He   was  the   author  also  of  several 
plays,  written  for  the  national   theatre,  which 
exhibited  a  richness  in  their  composition  and  a 
purity  in   their   moral   sentiments  that  bespoke 
the  prince  and  the  legislator.     In  a  word,  Gus- 
tavus III.  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated character  among  sovereign  princes  after 
the  death  of  Ids  relation  the   king  of  Prussia. 
Cone' s  Travels  in    Poland,  Russia,   Sweden  and 
Denmark.   Voyage  e'l   Suede  par  un  Officier  Hol- 
landois.  Annual  Register.   Characters  and  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Court  of  Sweden. — J. 

GUTTENBERG,  John,  named  also 
GcENSFLi-iscH  DE  Si'LGELOCH,  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  noble  art  of  printing, 
appears  by  various  authentic  documents  to 
have  been  born  at  Mentz,  about  the  year  1400. 
His  family  had  a  house  in  that  city  called  Zum 
Gcensfleisch,  and  another  called  Zum  Guden- 
berg ;  and  as  they  came  to  Mentz  from  a  village 
named  Sulgeloch,  these  circumstances  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  names  given 
to  this  celebrated  personage.  We  learn  from 
the  documents  above  mentioned,  that  Gutten- 
berg  was  at  Strasburgh  in  1434,  and  on  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  senate  consented  to  release 
Nicolas,  registrar  of  Mentz,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  arrested  for  the  sum  of  3  ic  golden 
florins,  due  to  him  from  that  city,  on  account 
of  rent.  In  1436  he  entered  into  partnership, 
at  Strasburgh,  with  Andrew  Dreyzehn  and 
some  others ;  and  next  year  he  appeared  in  the 
episcopal  court  of  Strasburgh,  at  the  instance 
of  Anne  a  la  Porte  de  Fer,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  promised  marriage,  and  whom  he  after- 
wards espoused.  After  this  he  was  involved  in 
a  law-suit  with  George  Dreyzehn,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Andrew. 
We  learn,  from  the  determination  of  the  senate 
in  the  said  law-suit,  that  Guttenberg  had  taught 
Andrew  Dreyzehn  the  art  of  polishing  stones  ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  instructed  John  Riff  ni 
auotlier  art,  to  be  exercised  at  the  pilgrimage  of 
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Aixla-Chapelle,  which  however  did  not  take 
place ;  that  Guttenberg  then  entered  into  part- 
nership with  the  above  persons  and  one  Heil- 
raan,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  reveal,  on  certain 
conditions,  all  his  wonderful  arts  and  secrets  ; 
and  that  Guttenberg,  on  the  death  of  Andrew 
Dreyzehn,  having  refused  to  admit  his  brothers 
into  the  partnership,  was  sentenced  to  pay  to 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  what  was  due  to  them 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It 
appears  also,  by  another  document,  entitled 
"  An  Enquiry,  ordered  by  the  Senate  of  Stras- 
burgh,  in  regard  to  the  Suit  carried  on  against 
John  Guttenberg,  by  the  Brother  of  one  of  liis 
Partners,  who  died  in  1439,"  that  the  principal 
of  the  wonderful  arts  before  mentioned  was  the 
invention  of  typogrnphy ;  that  Guttenberg  had 
a  press  mounted,  and  that  in  this  press  there 
were  forms,  locked  by  screws,  which  could  be 
unlocked  and  taken  to  pieces  by  turning  these 
screws ;  and  therefore  this  mechanism  proves 
that  the  types  were  moveable.  The  charac- 
ters which  Guttenberg  employed  were  cut  out 
in  wood.  Speckle  saw  them  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  tliey  had  a  hole  in  the  side,  so  that 
they  could  be  filed  on  a  string.  It  likewise  ap- 
pears that  Guttenberg  employed,  or  attempted 
to  employ,  leaden  characters,  mixed  perhaps 
with  some  alloy  ;  for,  in  a  document  respect- 
ing the  law-suit  with  the  brother  of  Dreyzehn, 
it  is  said  that  Andrew  Dreyzehn  had  been 
surety  in  many  places  for  lead  and  other  ne- 
cessary articles,  and  had  even  paid  for  them. 
Some  doubt  whether  Guttenberg  printed  any 
works  at  Strasburgh  ;  but  it  is  probable  he  dkl, 
because  lie  had  a  press  mounted  in  that  city  be- 
fore the  year  1439,  and  remained  there  five 
years  after.  Scha-pflin,  in  a  dissertation  in- 
serted in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  is  of  this 
©pinion ;  and  indeed  the  passages  which  lie 
quotes  seem  clearly  to  prove  that  some  works 
were  printed  by  Guttenberg  in  that  city.  Be- 
tween the  years  1445  and  1450,  Guttenberg 
returned  to  Mentz,  and  continued  the  busin':ss 
ef  printing.  John  SchceiFer,  in  the  dedication 
of  Livy,  translated  into  German,  and  printed 
in  1505,  attests  that  John  Guttenberg  invented 
typography  at  Mentz  in  145c;  and  th.U  It  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  Jolni  Faust  and  Peter 
Schceffer.  Among  the  first  works  which  came 
from  the  press  at  Mentz,  are  said  to  be  "  'Vhc 
iilphabet,"  printed  from  a  bhick,  for  tl»e  use 
of  schools  ;  "  Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale,  8i 
Petri  Hispani  Tractatus  Logicalcs  ;"  "  Donati 
Grammatica."  In  1450  Guttenberg  admitted 
iuto  partnership  with  him  John  1  .lust  or  Fust 


(sec  that  article),  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty. They  undertook  in  conjunction  the 
printing  of  a  Latin  Bible,  and  Faust  furnished 
the  money.  According  to  the  articles  of  their 
agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  nrescrwd, 
Faust  promised  to  advance  to  Guttenberg  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  golden  florins,  at  six  per 
cent,  interest.  With  this  money  Guttenberg 
was  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils,  which 
were  to  be  mortgaged  to  Faust ;  and  the  latter 
was  to  give  him  besides  three  hundred  golden 
florins  for  his  expences,  servants'  wages,  liouse- 
rent,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  &c.  :  if  they 
should  not  in  future  agree,  Guttenberg  was  to 
restore  the  eight  hundred  florins,  and  his  uten- 
sils were  to  be  given  up  to  him.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  profits  were  to  be  equally  divided 
between  thera.  Trithemius  relates  that  the 
first  work  v/hich  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
society  was  a  Vocabulary,  or  Cathollcon,  print- 
ed with  wooden  blocks;  but  the  work  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  disputes  is  the 
Latin  Bible.  Every  possessor  of  an  old  Bible 
wltliout  a  date  pretends  to  have  this  first  edi- 
tion. The  Ciironlcle  of  Cologne  says  expressly, 
that  it  was  begun  in  1450  ;  but  as  it  is  Impos- 
sible in  tills  article  to  examine  every  thing  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
though  dltferent  Bibles,  such  as  one  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Jena,  and  another 
in  that  of  his  Prussian  majesty  at  Berlin,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  College  deMazarin 
at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  National  Librarv, 
are  asserted  to  be  of  this  first  edition,  the  point 
lias  not  yet  been  determined  by  bibliographers. 
In  1455  tlie  partnership  bel«een  Faust,  and 
Guttenberg  was  dissolved.  Faust  sued  Gutten- 
berg to  recover  the  sum  of  two  thousand  :iod 
twenty  golden  florin.-s,  arising  from  the  eight 
hundred  he  had  advanced  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  agreement,  eight  liundrc(l  more  which 
he  had  furnished  h)r  their  works,  and  thirty- 
six  florins  expended  for  some  other  purpose, 
together  with  interest  on  the  whole.  Gutten- 
berg replied,  •'  (hat  the  first  eight  hundred  flo- 
rins iiad  not  been  paid  to  him  at  one  tlnK,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  tliat  rhev  had  been  laid 
out  in  making  preparations  for  the  business, 
that  he  was  ready  to  account  for  the  otJicr  eight 
hundred  florins,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  pay  interest  or  any  thing  for 
the  use  of  the  money-"  The  judge  having  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Faust's  oath,  Guttenberg 
lost  his  cause,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  in- 
tcreft  and  as  much  of  the  capital  as  was  proveil, 
from  the  account  given  in  by  hlni,  to  have  been 
employed  for  his  own  benefit.     It  appears  tlwt 
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Sifter  tbis  decision,  Guttenlxrrff  n6t  being  able 
to  pay  what  was  awavded  by  the  judge,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  I'jiist  all  his  in;i>lemen£s 
niid  priiitiivT  materials.     In  this  aff.:ir  I'aust,  at 
lirbt,  appeared  only  as  a  creditor  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  assi;t  (Juttenberg  in  his  enterprises ; 
but  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
got  possession  of  the  presses,  he  afterwards  put 
his  name  to  the  books  he  printed,  and  ascribed 
to  himself  the  whole   glory  of  the  invention, 
•without  allowing   any   share  to  the  person  by 
■whom  he  had  been  taught,  and  who,  throu;:h 
excess  of  modesty,  never  claimed  his  right.     In 
1456,  Guttenberg,  after  being  deprived  of  bis 
press,  established  another  under  the  protection 
of  Dr.  Conrad  liumery,  syndic  of  Mentz.    This 
is  proved  by  an  authentic  document,  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  that  city :  it  is  a  letter, 
dated  Friday  before  St.  Matthew's  day,   1468, 
in  which    Humery  acknowledges  to   have  re- 
ceived, by  order  of  the  archbishop   Adolphus, 
forms,  types,  instruments,    utensils,  and  other 
things  belonging  to   the  printing  office,  which 
were  his  property,  and  which  Guttenberg  had 
left  behind  him  at' his  death.    In  1460  appeared 
the  Catholicon  of  John  de  Balbis,  of  Genoa,  in 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three   pages,  folio. 
This  work  is  called  Catholicon,  that  is  to  say 
Universal,  because  it  comprehends  a  grammar, 
a  system  of  rhetoric,  and   a  dictionary.     The 
author    was    a    Dominican,  who    lived   in  the 
thirteenth  century.     Some  ascribe   it   to  Faust 
and  SchoeiFcr,  and  others  to  Guttenberg ;  but 
though  a  great  deal  has  been  written   on  the 
subject,    the    point  seems    still    doubtful.      In 
1465   Guttenberg  was  honoured  by  the   arch- 
bishop Adolphus  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  to 
which  he   was  well  entitled  by  his  genius  and 
labours.     He  was  admitted  among  the  nobility 
of  his  court  -,  allovi'ed  to  wear   the  dress  pecu- 
liar to  that  class  ;  and  had  a  pension,  together 
with    several  privileges  and   exemptions,   con- 
ferred upon  him.     The  bishop's  letters  of  con- 
cession are  dated  Eltsil,  the  'Fhursday  after  St. 
Anthony's   day,   14^5-     I"  regard   to   the  pe- 
riod of  Guttcnberg's  death,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  1468,  or  perhaps  1467. 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Recollets 
at  Mentz  -,  and    Adam    Gelthus  of  a  patrician 
family  composed    for  him   the   ft>llowing  epi- 
taph.   "  D.  C).  iVI.  S.  Johanni  Gensfleisch,  artis 
impressorix  rcpertori,  de  omni  natione.  et  lin- 
gua optime  mcrito,   in  nominis  sui  memoriani 
immovtalem,  Adam  Gelthus  posuit."     Another 
sepulchral  iriSi  ripiion  was  made  for  Guttenberg, 
forty  yei'.rs    aft:r  his  death,    by  Ivo  Wittich, 
doctor  and  professor  of  law  at  Mentz,  and  as- 


sessor of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  placed  in 
the  school  of  law,  what  had  formerly  been  the 
house  called  Zum  Guttenberg.    In  this  inscrip- 
tion, th  i  invention  of  bronse  characters  is  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  This  inscription,  as  given  byCerari- 
us,isas  follows:  "  lo.  GutenbergensiiVIoguntino, 
qui  primus  literas  a2re  iinpriniendas  invonit,  hac 
arte  de  orbe  toto   bene  merenti,  Ivo  \Vittigisis 
hoc  saxum  pro  nionumento  posuit.   M,D  VIIL" 
A   portrait  of  Guttenberg  is   preserved  in  the 
public    library    of    the    co.mmune    of    Stras- 
burgh.      Notwithstanding  the   great  obscurity 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, a  subject  which  has  exxercised  the  pens  of 
several  ingenious  writers,    many  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  bclrvnes 
to  Guttenberg,  and  not  to  Lawrence  li^ostar  of 
Haarlem,  to  whom   it  is  ascribed  by  PJeerm^m 
and  others.     At  any  rate,  Guttenberg  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  first  person  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  printing  a  book  with  moveable  cha- 
racters, cut   out   in  wood  ;  for  the  merit  of  in- 
venting types  of  ca=t  metal  incontestibly  belongs 
to  ScliKffer.      Essai  d'Atiuales  de  la  Vie  de  'Jean 
Guttenberg,  Invent eur  de  la  'Typographies  par  I.  I. 
Oberlin,  de    I'lmtitute  Nationale  de  France,  Bi- 
bliothecaire  de  l' Ecole  Centrale  du  Bas-Rhln. — J. 
GUYARD,  Anthony,    a   learned    French 
benedictine  monk,  of  the   congregation    of  St. 
INIaur,  was  born  at  Saulieu,  in  the  diocese  of 
Autun,  in  1692,  and  died  at  Dijon,  in  the  year 
1770.     Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  "  Political  Observations  on   the  Administra- 
tion of  Benefices,"   8vo.,  and  a   "  Dissertation 
on  the   Fees   for  Masses,"   1748,  Svo.,  which 
are  said  to  be  distinguished  by   much  profound 
research,  gratifying  to  the  curiosity  of  students  in 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
GUYAUX,  John-Joseph,    a  learned  pro- 
fessor at  Louvain,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  in   a    village  of  Walloon  Brabant,  in  the 
year  1684.     He  appears  to  have  been  educated 
at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of   the   sacred    Scriptures  in 
1723  ;  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  cnnon  of 
St.   Peter's,    in    1727  ;  and  afterwards   chosen 
dean  and  provost  of  that  collegiate  church.    He 
died  in    1774.     Among  other  articles,  he  was 
the  author  of  "  Pra;lectiones  de  S.  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelio,    deque   Actis   et    Epistolis  Aposto- 
lorum,"  in  seven  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Comnicntarius  in 
Apocalypsin,"     Svo.  -,    "    Qusestio  Monastico- 
theologica  de   Esu  Carnium,"   1749,  4to.    &c. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hiii. — M. 

GUYET,  CHAiii.LS,  a  learned  French  Je- 
suit, was  born  at  Tours,  in  the  year  i6or.  He 
entered  into   tlie   society  when   he  was  about 
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twenty  ycnrs  of  nge,  and  after  passing 
tlirough  the  usual  course  of  studies,  was 
appointed  to  teach  tlie  belles- lottrcs  for  five 
years,  and  then  moral  theology  for  two  years, 
at  the  seminary  belonging  to  his  order,  in  his 
intive  city.  Afterwards  he  more  particularly 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  study  of  the  rites  and  ccrcnioiiies  of  the 
church.  He  died  in  the  year  1664.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Ordo  Ccncralis  &i  Perpetuus 
Divini  Officii  Recitandi,"  1632,  8vo. ;  and 
"  Hortologia,  sivc  dc  Festis  propriis  I.ocorum," 
1728,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  full  of  erudition, 
and  of  curious  and  interesting  matter  for  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquarian.  Aloreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—U. 

GUYON,  Jeanne-Marje  Bouvieres  de 
LA  MoTHE,  a  celebrated  female  entliusiast,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Montargis  in  1648. 
She  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  the  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  place,  named  Guyon,  and 
became  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Naturally  of  a  tender  and  aiTectionate  disposi- 
tion, she  had  already  given  marks  of  ardent 
piety;  and  after  her  husband's  deatli,  though 
still  young  and  handsome,  and  in  affluent 
circumstances,  she  entirely  gave  herself  up 
to  a  .spirituality  whicli  detached  her  from 
all  worldly  concerns.  Arenthon,  bishop  of 
Geneva,  invited  her  into  his  diocese,  in 
order  to  join  a  community  of  titnu  Catholics 
established  at  Gex,  for  the  conversion  of 
Protestants.  She  there  particularly  attached 
herself  to  P.  la  Combe,  a  Savoyard  Barnabite, 
who  became  her  spiritual  director,  and  inspired 
her  with  all  the  mystical  notions  of  quietism. 
They  preached  up  tjie  entire  renunciation  of 
self,  the  silence  of  the  soul,  the  annihilation  of 
all  emotions,  and  a  total  indifference  to  life  or 
death,  future  happiness  or  misery.  Macfame  de 
Guyon,  upon  the  application  of  her  family, 
gave  up  a  large  settlement  tor  the  education  of 
ner  children,  and  of  all  her  property  reserved 
only  a  moderate  annuity.  Through  some  dif- 
ference with  the  bishop,  slic  quitteil  Gex,  and 
visited  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
every-where  making  proselytes.  She  began  ilic- 
composition  of  her  works,  of  which  the  first 
were,  "  A  sliort  and  easy  Method  of  making 
Prayer ;"  and  "  The  Song  of  Songs  intcrpretnl 
in  a  mystical  Sense."  Enthusiasm  took  more 
and  more  the  possession  of  her  mind  ;  and  she 
gave  herself  the  title  of  the  pregnaiit  lucmaii  of 
the  Apoctilypie,  and  the  foundreis  of  amiu  church. 
The  fame  of  her  doctrines  and  conversions  fol- 
lowed her  to  Parisj  and  calumny  made  sucli  a 
representation  of  her  conduct,  that  in  i6C)B  she 
was  shut  up  by  the  king's  order  in  tlie  convent 
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of  the  Visitation.  By  intercesfion  made  with 
madame  ]Maintenon,she  obtained  her  liberty,  and 
appeared  even  at  Versailles  and  at  St.  Cyr. 
Sueli  were  the  attractions  of  her  insinuating 
eloquence,  and  tender  and  ardent  devotion,  that 
several  of  the  first  ladies  about  the  court  be- 
came her  admirers  and  disciples.  The  pious 
and  austere  duke  tie  Chcvrcuse  affirmed  that 
when  ill  her  jvcsence  he  felt  .'tijlcdhy  the  inter- 
nal motions  of  grace.  But  l;er  most  brilliant 
conquest  was  that  of  Fenelon,  then  preceptor  to 
die  royal  cliildren,  whose  attachment  to  her 
person  and  doctrine,  which  never  subsided,  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
his  life.  (See  his  article.)  Her  success,  how- 
ever,  excited  a  new  storm  against  iier.  She 
was  accused  of  (logiiiatisitig  ;  prelates  rose  up  in 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  and  her  works  were 
formally  submitted  to  Bossuct  and  others  for 
examination.  Thirty-four  articles  were  drawn 
up  in  condemnation  of  the  mysteries  of  quiet- 
ism; and  madame  Guyon,  in  her  retreat  in  a  mo- 
nastery at  Meaux,  was  obliged  in  1695  to  sign 
them,  and  to  testify  her  unqualified  submission 
to  the  decisions  of  the  church.  She  returned  to 
Paris,  where  her  zeal  again  en^^aging  her  in  at- 
tempts to  proselyte,  she  was  confined  at  Vin- 
cennes,  at  Vaugirard,  and  finally  in  the  Bastille. 
The  rigour  with  which  she  was  treated  was 
doubtless  inllamed  by  the  warm  controversy 
then  carrying  on  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon, 
oil  the  subject  of  her  doctrines.  When  that 
was  terminated  by  tlie  submission  of  the  latter, 
she  was  liberated  from  the  Bastille  in  1702, 
u  lion  .she  retired  to  Blois.  She  passed  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  in  obscurity,  and  in 
the  private  exercises  of  a  devotion  which  was 
certainly  sincere,  however  it  might  be  misled  by  a 
heated  imagination.  She  died  in  all  the  raptures 
of  divine  love,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  in  1717. 
To  her  testament  .she  prefixed  a  confession  of 
faith,  containing  the  fullest  protestation  of  her 
constant  obedience  t<3  her  spiritual  mother,  the 
catholic  church.  Nevertheless,  tlic  account  of 
her  life,  written  by  herself,  contains  some  highly 
presumptuous  assertions  of  the  state  of  per- 
fection 10  wliicli  she  was  arrived,  and  wliich  set 
her  above  ;;11  common  rules  in  her  devotion.  But 
such  i;.  the  ungovernable  nature  of  fanaileism  ! 
01  lier  writings,  besides  those  mentioned,  are 
"  Christi.in  Discourses;"  "The  Old  and  New 
Testamcnf,  vith  Explanations  and  Rellections," 
20  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Spiritual  Letters ;"  and  *'  Spiri- 
tual Songs  and  Nuptial  Poems."  It  will  appear 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  similarity  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  ililTcrent  countries  and  systems, 
ihata  translationof  some  of  thepocmsof  madame 
de  GuvoH  was  inade  and  primed  at  the  instance 
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of  a  frie'iid,  by  that  excellent  geniu?,  but  un- 
happy man,  the  late  Mr.  Cowpsr.  Alcnri. 
Noiiv.  Dirt.  Hist.— A. 

GUYSE,  John,  an   eminent    F.nglish  non- 
conformist divine  in  the  eighiecntli  century,  \v;is 
descended  irom  wortiiy  und  pious  parents,  and 
burn  at  Hertford,  about  the  year  1680.     As  ho 
early  discovered  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  an 
inchnalion  for    the  work  of  the   ministry,  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  a  conrsc  of  grammar  learn- 
ing, and  afterwards  of  academic  studies,  under 
different    tutors ;    but   in  what  seminaries   we 
are  not  informed.     Soon  after  he  commenced 
preacher    he    settled  as    assistant   to   an    aged 
minister  in  his  native  town,  and  upon  his  death 
was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  oflice. 
ilis   connection  with  tliis  congregation   lasted 
several  years,  during  which  he  took  part  in  the 
controversies    of    the    times    relating    to    the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  published  a  defence 
of  the    commonly-received    opinion,     entitled 
"  Jesus  Christ,  God-man  ;  or  the  Constitution 
of  Christ's  Perfon,  with  the  Evidence  and  Im- 
portance   of   the    Doctrine    of    his    true    and 
proper  Godhead  ;    considered  in  several    plain 
and  practical  Sermons,  &c."     This  was  follow- 
ed within  a  few  years  by  a  series  of  discourses, 
entitled  "  The  Standard  Use  of  the  Scripture 
to  all  the  Purposes  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and 
more    especially    to    Patience,     Comfort,    and 
Hope  ;  with   the   filetliod.  Wisdom,  and  Ad- 
vantage of  understanding   it,  .  &e.    in    several 
Sermons."    At   a    later    period    he    published 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  a  Divine  Person;  or,  the 
Doctrine  of  his  Godhead  represented  as  evident 
and  Important,  in    several    practical  Sermons, 
&c."     In  the  year  1727  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  pastor  of  an  independent  con- 
gregation   in  New  Broad-street,  London  j    of 
which   he   accepted,   and   in  connection    with 
them  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  highly 
acceptable  to  his  flock  in  his  ministerial  services, 
and  generally  respected  for  the  amiableness  of 
his  manners,  and   his   exemplary  discharge  of 
the  christian  and  relative  duties.     In  the  year 
1732,  tlie  university  of  Aberdeen,  without  his 
knowledge,  conferred   on   him   the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity.     At  this  time  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  his  "  Paraphrase  on 
the  New  Testament,"  in  three  vo's.  410.,  which 
is  his  principal  work,  and  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  persons  of  calvinistic  sentiments.     The 
first  volume   appeared  in  1739,  and  the  whole 
was  completed  in    1752.     It  affords  evidence 
that  the  author  possessed  a  respectable  share  of 
learning,  and  tliAt  lie  had  perused,  with  much 
industry,  the  labours  of  numerous  ancient  and 


modern  scripture  interpreters.  It  does  not, 
however,  discover  much  critical  skill  in  the 
elucidation  of  dark  and  difficult  pailages,  the 
author  having  seldom  ventured  to  depart  from 
commonly-received  interpretations.  In  general, 
wlien  such  passages  occur,  instead  of  attempting 
to  fix  their  precise  meaning,  he  has  given  the 
several  senses  whicli  orthodox  writers  have 
proposed,  and  blended  them  altogether  in  his 
Paraphrase.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr. 
Guyse  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  sight ;  but 
that  misfortune  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  ministerial  services  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1 76 1,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  iiesides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Youth's  Monitor,  in 
six  Sermons  preached  to  Young  People  ;"  and 
numerous  single  ''  Sermons,"  a  large  volume 
of  which  was  collected  by  himself,  in  his  latter 
years,  and  published  in  8vo.  Dr.  Cotiders 
Funeral  Serm.for  Dr.  Guyse. — M. 

GYGES,  king  of  Lydia,  was  minister  and 
favourite  of  king  Candaules,  when,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  the  story,  that  monarch,  who  had 
a  most  beautiful  woman  for  his  wife,  was  weak 
enough  to  give  him  a  view  of  her  naked  charms 
from  a  place  of  concealment  in  her  chamber. 
The  qneen,  who  had  perceived  him  as  he  retired, 
was  so  affected  with  the  affront,  that  slie  sent 
for  him  the  next  day,  and  gave  him  the  choice 
of  losing  his  own  life  or  taking  avi-ay  that  of 
her  husband,  and  occupying  his  place  on  the 
throne  and  in  her  bed.  After  some  expostula- 
tion, finding  her  fixed  in  her  purpose,  he  chose 
the  latter ;  and  being  again  admitted  to  his 
hilling-place,  stabbed  his  master  while  asleep. 
He  then  married  the  queen,  and  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  of  wliieh  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  the  crown  in  peace,  after  he  had  procured 
a  declaration  in  his  favour  from  the  Delphic 
oracle.  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  however, 
mention  nothing  of  this  story  ;  and  only  relate 
that  he  rebelled  against  Cand.aules,  and  having 
slain  him  in  battle,  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
stead.  His  accession  is  placed  about  B  C.  718, 
and  he  is  reckoned  the  first  of  the  race  of 
Mermnad-.e.  He  made  war  upon  the  people 
of  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  conquered  the 
whole  district  of  Troas.  His  reign  lasted  thirty- 
eight  years.  Gyges  is  also  made  the  subject  of 
a  fable,  which  gives  him  the  possession  of  a 
magical  ring  taken  out  of  a  sepulchre,  that  had 
the  property  of  making  the  wearer  invisible. 
This  is  alluded  to  by  Plato,  Anacreon,  Cicero, 
and  other  writers  of  antiquitv.  Univert. 
Hijt.—A. 
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GYLIPPUS,  a  Lacedemonian  commander, 
son  of  Clearchus,  was  through  the  influence  of 
Lysander  sent  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  the  Athenians  under  Niciis  and 
other  generals,  B.C.  414.  The  Sp.artan  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners  and  appc.'.rance  caused 
him  at  first  to  be  little  regarded  by  the  lu.xurious 
Syracu:.;r.i3;  but  finding  that  his  military 
talents  excited  tlie  confidence  of  the  soldiers, 
they  soon  changed  their  opinion  of  him,  and  at 
length  entrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  obtained  various  successes  over  the 
Athenians;  and  when,  after  their  last  naval 
defeat,  they  took  the  resolution  of  retreating 
by  land,  Gylippus,  witii  the  Sicilian  commander 
Hermocrates,  pursued  them.  After  a  great 
slaughter  of  them  had  been  made,  Nicias 
surrendered  to  Gylippus,  on  condition  of  quarter 
for  their  lives ;  and  at  his  entreaty,  the  Spartan 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  massacre  the  Syracusans 
were    making     of    the    captured    Athenians. 


When   their  fate  was  finally  to  be  decided  by 
the  aflembiy  of  the  people,   Gylippus  (according 
to  Thucydides,  who  seems  the  best  authority  on 
the   occasion)   pleaded    strongly    in    favour  of 
mercy  ;  but    Diodorus  puts  into  his  mouth  an 
oration  of  a  contrary  ten.lency.     Ho  afterwards 
accompanied  Lys.mdcr  to  the  capture  of  Athens, 
and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  vast  treasure  in    money    to    Sparta.     His 
avarice  caused  him  to  violate  his  trust  by  a  fraud, 
which   has    involved  his   memory  in  disgrace. 
The  bags,  thirty  in  number,  were  sealed,  but 
by  ripping  them  open   at  bottom,  he  took  out 
as  much  as   he  pleased,  and   then    sewed  them 
up  again.     The  cheat  was  discovered  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ticket  which  had  been  put  in  each, 
expressing  the  sum  of  its  contents  j  and    the 
information  of  a  servant  having  fixed  the  deed 
upon    Gylippus,   he    was    obliged   to   go    into 
exile,  in  which  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Plutarch  in  Lysander.     Uriivers,  Hist. — A. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


THOMAS  DAVISON,  Printer, 

While-Friars. 
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